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▲  KBW  ISSUB  07 

6ILM0RE  SIMMS'  HISTORICAL  AND  BORDER  ROMANCES. 

PUBLISHER'S^  ADVERTISEMENT, 

Th£8X  Romances^  enjoying  for  a  long  period  so 
mncli  popularity,  especially  in  the  South,  have  been 
for  some  years  comparatively  out  of  the  market; 
meanwhile,  new  generations  of  readers  having  grown 
into  existence,  a  new  demand  has  arisen,  which  it  is 
deemed  best  to  supply  in  a  form  cheap  and  attractive, 
b^inning  with  the  first  of  the  ever-popular  ''  Histori- 
cal Romances  of  the  American  Revolution,"  The  Par- 
Uscm — the  work  that  began  the  author's  wellJoiown 
series  of  historical  writings,  called  the  Partisan  Nov- 
dSy  comprising  also  ^'  Mellichampe,"  ^^Katharine  Wal- 
ton," *'The  Scout,"  **Porayers,"  *'Eutaw,"  *' Wood- 
craft,"  etc.,  carrying  the  reader  through  the  whole 
Revolutionary  period. 

Should  the  publication  of  this  series  in  cheap  form 
meet  with  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  they  will 
be  followed  at  short  intervals  by  the  ''  Border  Roman- 
ces" of  ihe  same  author,  and  those  in  turn  by  the 
remaining  works  to  the  completion. 


OoplM  MaOad  to  any  addrefls  tai  Uie  United  States  Poetage 
Paid,  on  reoe^  of  prloe  by  tine  PoMlalMr 
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PRESS"  OPIKIOH"S 


MR.    SIMMS'    W^ORKS. 


•*T]MMgUr  AiMrtMi  III  tbe  oholM  <tf  lito  feat^eoti,  litftil^  to  teventton,  wfti  de- 
•eriptlTe  powerti  B«oond  onljr  to  Cooper,  aaU,  u  a  general  role,  with  a  ftir  saperior 
tne^t  Into  efaaractcr,  filnnns  ranks  ai  a  notettat  fliM  among  the  fiMremost,  and  ir«  are 
glad  to  find  hia  geeat  merit  ia  at  len^  beoooUng  Teiy  general]/  ai^redated,^^ 
Bottdn  Ath4n^um, 

*^*tht  SoToltttlonacy  talee  of  the  'Partlaan'  elate  M«  well  ealmilated  to  are««e  tti4 
keep  alive  American  national  ardor,  and  shoold  bo  In  the  handa  of  the  rising  yoath  of 
tbe  wuntrj.^— J?oeik««tor  AitteHean. 

*  It  la  a  creditable  oomplltBent  lo  some  Axnecleto  fietlbiiB  tint  they  yet  Uye,  and  wfaen 
one  generation  of  readers  has  passed  awsy,  the  merits  of  the  works  commend  them  to 
the  ettenUoA  of  thdr  auoDNSors,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  spirited  Eerolntionary  romanees 
of  Wo.  Gihnore  mmioBr—PMiad^hia  Sun, 

*^  Many  years  have  elapsed  dnoe  the  first  publication  of  the  *  Partisan,^  dnriiig  whleh 
time  it  has  been  tried  hi  the  eraclble  of  hot  oritlcisih,  and  Ibond  to  oontain.  If  some 
alloy^  yet  mainly  pure  ore.  Uhas  noW-been  ^^fqUy  revised—Its  style  chastened,  and 
Its  cmdittes  weeded  oat— anitTAew  generation  will  read  it  With  deep  Interest^— FofOM 

**  Written  by  agl/ted  eon  of  Carolina,  and  first  pablished  near  forty  years  ago,  and  is 
Aow  VppttbUsbed  after  tmderguing  the  revldon  of  riper  JudgmAit  and  matnrer  taste.  It 
portrays  the  character  of  the  people  of  Booth  Carolina  in  the  embittered  tlmea  of  the 
SoTotntlon,  and  sketehea,  with  a  good  degree  of  fidelity,  the  scenes  of  Che  war  as  they 
were  there  enacted."*—  Woroett&r  (Mom^)  PalladiunK 

**  We  think  we  see  a  growing  reoogalUon  of  the  claims  of  Simms  to  be  reeeiyed  a«  one 
of  the  beat  and  most  aconrate  chroniclers  6f  etentb  In  onr  colonial  history  wblch  *th« 
wortd  uiU  not  wiUiagly  let  die,'  ^-PkUadelfiMa  A^4, 

**  Written  throughout  In  a  lively,  glowing  style^  and  is  brimftil  of  excitement  from 
Oommeneement  to  dose.**— De^roll  {Mich.)  AdvtriUer, 

*"  As  r^markftVlb  for  their  teHshnllftode  aa  fbr  tbMr  brflltaiee.  Vo^  these  seml-hts* 
torical  chronldea  the  anthor  deserves  the  gratltnde  of  the  people  of  Sonth  Carolina,  since 
his  pen  alone  has  done  any  thing  like  adeqoate  jostloe  to  the  heroism  imd  diltmhy  of 
their  anoestora.**— C!tor2e«<on(&  O)  StmiA&m  lAi^rary  GwftU, 


fy  The  iboVe  Uti  a  ftw  ^nfotices**  taken  at  random  fh>m  a  mam^  mostly  of  the 
same  tenor,  tha»sfyiigsd  lip«i  foroMT  lataea  of  Mr.  mam^  woiks. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TO  RICHARD  YEADON,  ESQ.,  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
(ir  Dbas  Yeadok: 

When,  in  1835, 1  first  inscribed  this  romance  with  your  name, 
we  neither  of  us  could  have  imagined  the  long  list  of  other  volumes  which 
have  followed  from  Ihe  same  pen.  That  I  have  continued  a  profession  in 
which  so  few  of  our  people  of  the  South  have  found  it  prudent  to  enoage, 
is  in  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of  sQ(^ce83  m  my  case.  Uf  tdis  it  is 
scarcely  proper  that  I  should  make  any  boast ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  I  should  express  myself  quite  satisfied  with  the  encouragements 
wtnch  have  attended  my  career.  These  have  not  been  so  great,  in  pecu- 
niaiy  respocts,  as  yours.  You  have  grown  to  fortune.  You  are  one  of 
her  favourites ;  and  it  is  some  satialGMstion,  that,  though  her  bounties  have 
been  withheld  from  me,  they  have  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  those  who 
are  worthy,  and  whom  I  rank  among  my  friends — friends  who  have  not 
ehangod  from  the  beginning,  and  with  whom  I  mostly  bear  the  same 
{[ratefnl  rehitions  which  cheered  me  in  the  opening  of  my  career  of  life. 
A  portion  of  what  was  said  in  tJie  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  **  The 
Partisan,"  may  be  property  mcluded  m  what  I  have  to  say  now,  when, 
after  a  li^»e  of  nearly  twenty  years,  I  am  called  upon  to  revise  its  pages, 
.for  the  eyes  of  a  whoUy  new  generation.  The  work  was  originally 
planned  as  the  first  of  a  Seiies  devoted  to  the  Ulustration  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  in  South  Carolma.  With  this  object,  I  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  this  work  more  deeply  and  In^oadly  than  I  should  have  done,  had 
1  porposod  mer^y  the  idngle  story.    I  designed,  in  fact,  a  trilogy.    Sew*^ 


VI  IHTRODUCTIOM. 

ml  of  the  persons  of  the  story  were  destined  to  be  the  property  of  the 
Series.  But,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  danger  which  usnaUy 
attends  such  an  experiment,  I  so  arranged  my  material  as  to  make  each  of 
the  stories  independent  of  the  others.  Each  was  to  be  wrought  out  U 
its  separate  conclusion.  *  But  the  preparation  of  the  successors  of  "  The 
Partisan,"  was  aeoessarUy  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  favour  "vnth  whkh 
that  story  was  received.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  this.  The  work  was  treated  with  indulgence  by  the  critics, 
and  was  welcomed  with  kindness  by  its  readers.  It  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  copies  circulated  and  the  number  of  editions  through  which  it 
passed.  It  was  successful  &r  beyond  its  merits.  Its  pages  were  charged 
with  many  crudities — there  were  some  serious  faults  of  design  and  devo- 
lopment-^e  style  was  careless,  and  the  incidents  characterized  by  coarse- 
ness, and  an  ambitious  effort  at  effect — ^which  declared  sufficiently  for  the 
unpractised  hand,  and  the  imperfect  tastes  of  youth.  The  censures  of 
criticism,  on  these  points,  were  all  very  soon  justified  to  my  own  mind, 
by  my  own  growing  experience ;  and  I  have  in  this,  as  in  most  cases  where 
my  writings  were  the  subject,  btien  rx>mpelled  to  recognise  the  justice  of 
the  most  severe  judgments  uttei^  by  my  critics — ^I  mean  by  those  who 
were  at  the  pains  to  examine,  and  v/bo  approached  their  tasks  with  equal 
conscientiousness  and  capacity. 

It  was  while  spending  part  of  a  summer  with  a  friend  in  the  noighbour- 
hood  of  the  once  beautifVil,  but  now  uttoriy  decayed  tovni  of  IX>rvhe»ler, 
that  I  avuled  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  revisit  the  andent  ruins  of 
the  place.  When  a  boy  I  had  frequently  rambled  over  the  ground,  and  lis- 
tened to  its  domestic  chronicles,  from  the  lips  of  one — now  no  more— 
who  had  been  perfectiy  conversant  with  its  local  history,  as  with  a  lirgo 
body  of  revolutionary  and  traditionol  hi&tory  besides. 

Many  of  its  littie  legends  were  iriptoss^  upon  my  memory,  and  the 
f<  rtnnes  of  more  than  one  of  its  familios,  of  whom  no  record  now  remains, 
Ivt  that  of  the  place  of  burial,  were  deeply  scored  upon  my  mind. 
These,  together  with  the  melancholy  transitions  through  which  the  place 
itself  had  gone— finally  exchanging  all  the  hum  of  busy  life,  for  tiie  b!cik 
ttlence  and  speaking  desolation  of  the  tomb— were  well  calcidated  to 
inspire  me  with  sentiments  of  veneration.  It  was  with  the  revival  of  old 
jiomorieB,  and  the  awakening  of  new  impulses  and  sentiments,  that  I  ram* 
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bled,  ^y  aim  haa  been  to  gire  a  story  of  events,  mthor  than  of 
,  penonaTf  The  one,  of  course,  could  not  well  be  done  without  the 
other;  yet  it  haa  been  my  object  to  make  myself  as  greatly  mdcpendent 
as  possible  of  the  necessity  which  would  combine  them.  A  sober  dearo 
for  history — the  unwritten,  the  unconsidered,  but  veracious  history — has 
been  with  me,  in  this  labour,  a  sort  of  principle.  The  phases  of  a  time 
of  errors  and  of  wrong»— of  fierce  courage— 4enacions  patriotism — yield- 

*^  ing^  hat  struggling  virtue,  not  equal  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
fiilfing  for  a  time,  Antnus-like,  only  for  a  renewal  and  recovery  of  its 
strength — it  has  been  my  aim  to  delineate,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  one, 
who,  with  the  mystic  lantern,  runs  his  uncouth  shapes  and  varying  sha- 
dows along  the  gloomy  wall,  startling  the  imagination  and  enkindling 
curiosity.  The  medium  through  winch  we  now  look  at  these  events,  is, 
m  some  respects,  that  of  a  gjass  daiitenivL  The  characters  rise  up  before 
us  grimly  or  indistinctly.  We  scarcely  believe,  yet  we  cannot  doubt, 
Tlie  evidence  is  closed — the  testimony  now  irroAitable — and  imagination, 
however  audacious  in  her  own  province,  only  ventures  to  embody  and 

"  model  those  features  of  the  Past,  which  the  sober  History  has  left  indis- 
tinct, as  not  wi&in  her  notice,  or  unworthy  hor  regard.  History,  indeed, 
»_we8tyle  it  somewhat  complacontlYi  '^  Q^^o  too  apt  to^overlook  tho 
best  essentaals  of  society— such  as  constitute  the  moving  impulses  of  men 
toaction— in  order  to  dilate  on  great  events, — scenes  in  which  men  are 
"  merely  massed,  while  a  single  favourite^  ov^rjiftpft  rll  *^  *^*'*i  *^^^»"^  "'"ng 
to  the  Mfltu  ftnd^a&gCfrbing  within  himself  all_  the  consideration  which  a 
more  veradous  and  philosophical  mode  of  writing  would  diatributo  over 
states  apd  communities,  and  the  humblest  walks  of  life. 


^or  is  **  the  Partisu^  merely  a  local  chronicle,  embodying  traditionary 
h(^x>e8  only.  The  persons  of  the  Drama,  many  of  them,  are  names  of 
the  nation,  fiunillar  to  our  daily  reading.  Gates,  Marion,  De  Kalb,  Com- 
vallis,  Tarleton,  and  others,  are  all  the  property  of  our  histories.  In  illus. 
trating  the  career  of  these  persons,  and  endeavouring  to  delineate^  their 
characterisdcs,  I  have  followed  the  best  authorities.  I  have  had  som^ 
before  me,  besides,  which  have  never  been  in  print  The  severity  with 
9i\acti  I  have  visited  the  errors  of  Gates,  and  the  traits  wldch  I  have  given 
of  lus  character,  may  be  thought  harsh,  but  they  are  sustained  by  all  fb» 
best  anthoritiesr-l^  Otho  Williams,  Lee,  Johnson,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 


^ 
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Ilie  mckmt  historiea.  Something  has  been  said  of  die  questionaUe  pro- 
pfiety  of  tlins  reviving  these  facts,  however  true,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
fiuilts  and  foibles  of  ft  man  con^icuoua  in  our  history,  and  one  too  iniiose 
name  is  associated  inevitably  with  one  glorions  event  in  our  history.  We 
have  been  reminded  also  of  the  benevolent  maxim  of  the  Latins — **  De 
morhm  nil  nisi  bonumJ*  But  we  must  taJke  the  case  out  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  maxun,  in  regard  to  the  great  necessities  of  future  generations. 
,  The  Jndividual  must  be  made  the  example  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  I 
am  decided  that  a  nation  gains  only  in  glory  and  in  greatness,  as  it  is 
resoTutoto  bftfaf^W  jui<f  t^  pniP^ift  *^^  frnflL^J.^^CV^lP!?'"*^^^  disasters  of 
I  m^  enmi|:^-y,  yb^^'f^  ^fty  •fQftft  from  the  obvious  error  of  her  sons,  in  the 
^  strongest  possible  colours.  We  should  then  know— our  sons  and  ser- 
vants, alike,  should  then  ^ow — how  best  to  avoid  them.  The  rock 
which  has  wrecked  us  once,  should  become  the  beacon  for  those  who 
follow.    It  is  only  by  making  it  so,  that  the  vidssitudes  of  life— its  follies 

(or  mialbrtunes— can  be  made  tributary  to  its  triumphs.  For  this  rea8<»i 
I  have  dwelt  earnestly  upon  our  disasters ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  moral, 
I  have  somewhat  departed  from  the  absolute  pUn  of  the  stoiy,  to  dilate 
upon  the  dangerous  errors  of  the  leading  personages  in  the  events  drawn 
uponj  The  history  of  the  march  of  Gates's  army,  I  have  carefully  elabo- 
rated with  this  olgect;  and  the  reflecting  mind  will  see  the  parallel  position 
of  cause  and  effect  which  I  have  studiously  sought  to  make  obvious, 
wherever  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  It 
^  is  in  thjb  Ma^fx^vAj,  that  the  novel  may  be  made  useful,  when  it  minister? 
jo^ morals,  to  mankind,  and  to  society. 
But—' 

"Next  to  Binging  the  most  foolish  thing, 
Ib  gravely  to  harangue  on  what  we  nng,** 

and  I  have  surely  said  enough  for  the  purposes  of  explanation.  It  re- 
mains only  to  add  that  my  proposed  trilogy  is  now  complete,  and  the 
Partisan  warfive  of  Carolina,  wluch  constitutes  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
chapters  in  our  revolutionary  history,  will  be  found  illustrated  in  this 
volume,  and  that  of  the  two  works  by  whkh  it  wiL  be  followed — ^Melli* 
•hampe  and  Katharine  Walton. 
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CHAPTER  L 

»Oh, gilBvo—  <giolrtloBt  loolc,aadate 
llieir nd  condltloii!   Tie  •  plerdiig  tfght: 
A  cauatrj  orerthrown  and  cnish6d--UM  ■ejthe 
6oM  ov«r  It  In  wrath— Md  aorrowtng  Qrti&C 
Domb  wilb  lier  weight  of  woe." 

Otb  iMirrative  begios  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  summer  ot 
1780.  The  arms  <^  the  British  were  at  that  time  triumphant 
throughout  the  colony.  Th^  armies  overran  it  giarleston,  the 
diief  city,  had  stood  a  siege,  and  had  fallen,  after  a  protracted  and 
honourable  defence  of  eight  weeks ;  succumbing  finally  to  famine, 
raUier  than  the  force  of  arms.  One-half  of  the  military  strengtii 
of  the  lower  country,  then  the  most  populous  region,  had  become 
prisoners  of  war  by  this  disaster ;  and«  for  the  present,  were  thus 
incapacitated  from  giving  any  assistance  to  their  brethren  in  arms. 
Scattered,  crushed,  and  disheartened  by  repeated  failures,  the  whigR, 
in  numerous  instances,  hopeless  of  any  better  fortune,  had  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  enemy,  and  had  received  a  pledge  of  British 
protection.  This  protection  secured  them,  as  it  was  thought,  in 
their  property  and  persons,  and  its  condition  simply  called  for  their 
neutrality.  Many  of  the  more  firm  and  honourably  tenacious,  scorn- 
ing all  compromise  with  invasion,  fied  for  shelter  to  the  swamps  and 
mountains;  and,  Uirough  the  former,  all  Europe  could  not  have 
tracked  their  footsteps.  In  the  whole  State,  at  this  period,  the  cause 
of  American  liberty  had  no  head,  and  almost  as  little  hope :  all  was 
glo<»ny'and  nnpromisftig.  Marion,  afterwards  styled  the  **  Swamp 
Fox.*'  awi  Sumter,  the  "Game  Cock"— epitheta  apUy  descriptive  </ 
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their  several  military  attributes — had  not  yet  properly  risen  in  arm% 
though  both  of  them  had  been  engaged  already  in  active  and  suc- 
cessful service.  Their  places  of  retreat  were  at  this  time  imknown ; 
and,  certainly,  they  were  not  then  looked  to,  as  at  an  after  period, 
with  that  anxious  reliance  which  their  valour  subsequently  taught 
their  countrymen  to /entertain.  Nothing,  indoe^  could  be  more 
deplorably  prostrate  than  were  the  energ^ies  of  the  colony.  Ilere 
and  there  only  did  some  little  partisan  squad  make  a  stand,  or  offer 
a  show  of  resistance  to  the  incursive  British  or  the  marauding  and 
malignant  tory — disbanding,  if  not  defeated,  most  usually  after  the 
temporary  object  had  been  obtained,  and  retreating  for  security  into 
shelter  and  inaction.  There  was  no  sort  of  concert,  save  in  feeling, 
among  the  many  who  w^re  still  not  unwilling  for  the  fight :  they 
doubted  or  they  dreaded  one  another ;  they  knew  not  whom  to 
trust  The  next  door  neighbour  of  the  staunch  whig  was  not  un fre- 
quently a  furious  loyalist — as  devoted  to  George  the  Third  as  the 
other  could  have  been  to  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  human  liberty. 
The  contest  of  the  Revolution,  so  tar  as  it  had  gone,  had  confirmed 
and  made  tenacious  this  spirit  of  hostility  and  opposition,  until,  in 
the  end,  patriot  and  loyalist  had  drawn  the  sword  against  one 
another,  and  rebel  and  tory  were  the  degrading  epithets  by  which 
they  severally  distinguished  the  individual  whose  throat  they  strove 
to  cut  When  the  metropolis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
their  arms  extended  through  the  State,  the  tories  alone  were  active 
and  fpnijidable.  These,  hitherto  outlawed  in  all  the  provinces,  had 
mostly  sought  shelter  in  Florida;  whence  they  emerged  as  soon  as  the 
British  arms  had  established  their  ascendency  in  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina. They  now  took  satisfaction  for  their  own  previous  trials ;  and 
crime  was  never  so  dreadful  a  monster  as  when  they  ministered  to 
its  appetites.  Mingled  in  with  the  regular  troops  of  the  British,  or 
forming  separate  bodies  of  their  own,  and  officered  from  among 
themselves,  they  penetrated  the  well  known  recesses  which  gave 
i  shelter  to,  the  fugitives.  If  the  rebel  resisted,  they  slew  him  with- 
out quarter ;  if  he  submitted,  they  hung  him  without  benefit  of 
clergy :  they  spoiled  his  children  of  their  possessions,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  slew  them  also.  But  few  sections  of  the  low  and  middle 
oountry  escaped  their  search.     It  was  only  in  the  bald  regions  of 
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Nonh  Carolina  that  the  fugitives  oonld  find  repose ;  only  wheT6  tha 
most  oiiserable  poverty  took  from  crime  all  temptation,  that  the 
beatCT  and  maltreated  patriots  dared  to  give  themselves  a  breath- 
ing-spnce  from  flight  In  the  same  manner  the  frontier-colony  of 
Georgia  had  already  been  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the  conquerors ; 
and  there,  as  it  was  less  capable  of  resistance,  ahoiost  all  show  of 
opposition  had  been  long  since  at  an  end. 

TTie  invader,  deceived  by  these  appearances,  declared,  in  swelling 
langnage,^  to  his  monardi,  that  the  two  colonies  were  properly  sub- 
jugated, and  would  now  return  to  their  obedience.  He  knew  not 
that, 

"  Freedom's  battle  oaoe  begun,  •» 

Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  bod, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

But,  though  satisfied  of  the  efi^ciency  of  his  achievements,  and 
hhnself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  assurances  which  he  had 
made  to  this  efiect,  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  did  not 
suffer  the  slightest  relaxation  of  his  vigilance.  Earl  Comwallis,  one 
of  tbe  best  of  the  many  leaders  sent  by  the  mother-country  to  the 
colonies  in  that  eventful  contest,  had  taken  charge  of  the  southern 
marching  army  soon  after  the  fell  of  Charleston.  He  was  too  good 
a  soldier  to  omit,  or  to  sleep  in  the  performance  of  any  of  his  duties. 
He  proceeded  with  due  diligence  to  confirm  his  conquests ;  and, 
aptly  sustained  by  the  celerity  and  savage  enterprise  of  the  fierce 
I^onary,  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  country  was  soon  swept  from  the 
seaboard  to  the  mountains.  TTiis  active  but  cruel  commander, 
who  enacted  the  Claverhouse  in  South  Carolina  with  no  Rinall 
closeness  of  resemblance  to  his  prototype,  was  as  indefatigable  as 
unsparing.  He  plimged  headlong  into  fight,  with  a  courago  the 
most  unscrupulous,  with  little  reflection,  seeming  rather  to  confide  in 
the  boldness  and  impetuosity  of  his  opset  than  to  any  ingenuity  of 
plan,  or  carefUl  elaborateness  of  manoeuvre.  Add  to  this  that  he 
was  sanguinary  in  the  last  degree  when  triumphant,  and  we  shall 
easily  understand  the  sources  of  that  terror  which  his  very  name 
was  found  to  inspire  araonp:  the  undrilled,  and,  in  half  the  number 
0^  instances,  the  unamjcd  militia  wliidi  op)><vstd  him.     "  Tarlcton's 
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quarten  ^  was  the  £amiKar  and  bitterly-demive  phrase  by  which, 
when  the  whigs  had  opportunities  of  revenge,  his  bloodthirsty  treatr 
ment  of  the  overthrown  and  captive  was  remembered  and  requited. 

The  entire  colony  in  his  possession — ail  opposition,  worthy  the 
name,  at  an  end — the  yictor,  the  better  to  secure  his  conquest^ 
marched  an  army  throughout  the  county.  His  presence,  for  the 
time,  had  the  desired  effect  His  appearance  quelled  disaffection, 
overawed  all  open  discontents,  and  his  cavalry,  by  superior  skill  and 
rapidity  of  movement,  readily  dispersed  the  little  bands  of  Caroli- 
nians that  here  and  there  fell  in  his  way.  Nor  was  thib  exhibition 
of  his  power  the  only  proceeding  by  which  he  laboured  to  secure 
the  fruits  of  his  victory.  With  an  excellent  judgment^  he  estar 
Wished  garrisons  in  various  eligible  points  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
overawe  by  his  continual  presence :  these  stations  were  judiciously 
chosen  for  independent  and  co-operative  enterprise  alike ;  they  were 
suflBciently  nigh  for  concert — sufficiently  scattered  for  the  general 
control  of  an  extensive  territory.  Rocky  Mount,  Ninety-Six,  Cam- 
den, Hanging  Rock,  Dorchester,  and  a  large  number  of  military 
poets  besides,  were  thus  created ;  all  amply  provided  with  munitions 
of  war,  well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  large  bodies  of  troops  under 
experienced  officers. 

These  precautions  for  a  time  compelled  submission.  The  most 
daring  among  the  patriots  were  silent — the  most  indulgent  of  the 
loyalists  were  active  and  enterprising.  To  crown  and  secure  all,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  was  at  this  period  commander-in-chief  of  the 
southern  invading  army,  proclaimed  a  general  pardon,  with  some 
tew  exceptions,  to  all  the  inhabitants,  hr  their  late  treasonable 
offences — promising  them  a  fnll  re-instatement  of  their  old  immu- 
nities, and  requiring  nothing  in  return  but  that  they  should  remain 
quietly  in  their  homes.  This  specious  and  well-timed  indulgence 
had  its  due  effect ;  and,  in  the  temporary  panic  produced  by  Lin- 
coln's defeat,  the  fall  of  the  metropolis,  the  appearance  of  an  army 
so  formidable  as  that  of  tho  British,  and  the  establishment  of  mili- 
tary posts  and  fortresses  all  around  them,  the  people  generally  put 
on  a  show  of  acquiescence  to  the  authority  of  the  invader,  which 
few  in  reality  felt,  and  which  many  were  secretiy  but  resolnteh 
determined  never  to  submit  to. 
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Thus  iiiucli  is  neceflsaiy,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to  the  better 
oomprehendon  of  the  narrative  which  follows.  The  reader  wiU 
duly  note  the  ntnation  of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina ;  and  when 
we  add,  that  the  existing  condition  of  tilings  throughout  the  Union 
was  only  not  so  bad,  and  th^  promise  ai  fiituie  fortune  but  little  more 
fiivonrable,  all  has  been  said  necessary  to  his  proper  comprehension 
of  the  discounting  drcomstances  under  which  the  partisan  war&re 
of  the  South  begun.  With  this  reference,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
appreciated  that  deliberate  valour,  that  unyielding  patriottsm,  which, 
in  a  few  spinta,  defying  danger  and  above  the  tense  of  privation,  could 
keep  alive  the  sacred  fires  of  liberty  in  the  thick  swamps  and  dense 
and  gkx»ny  Ibieste  of  Caiolina — asking  nothing,  yieldiBg  nothing, 
and  only  leaving  the  field  the  better  to  re-enter  it  for  the  combat 
Let »  BOW  proceed  to  the  commencement  of  our  proper  narrative. 


CHAPTER  II. 

*  iWM(  turn  %hf  wntont,  Aihtof,  ind  plaaMiit  on  thy  tanks 
TiM  momf  o«k  mi4  rotaay  pin*  Mwid  fbith  to  loleoiB  raaki  ( 
Tl»«y  (Hnf«  IhM  In  a  fliang  vuiie,  Ntnoe  wUb  s  geoUe  pUy, 
Thruafh  b^ndlnc  gruvM  and  droHng  U«Ua  thou  tak^ft  thy  mazyiraf- 
TMiMi  !•  Ih*  MMMMt*!  kMr«lUM«»  aan  whon  Stpienbor  ■tome 
Afmm  IhMi  In  Iha  angry  mood  that  all  thy  Amo  deforms ; 
And  thins  the  roooltsetlon  old  which  makss  thoe  proudly  shine, 
U  hM  happy  IhQtMaadi  mw  Ihes  rovs*  and  Dorchester  was  thtaM.* 

'I^Mii  «oei)<i  U  very  muoh  lUter^  now.  Dorobtfter  bekMigs  to 
Awhky  no  longi»r.  It  ia  it  uitmo— «  shadow.  The  peo[^e  are  gone; 
\hp  »l(t^  i«  ilbitlu|rui«hetl  l>y  its  ruins  only.  The  owl  hoots  throogb 
ihe  lca\g  night  fVoiu  the  M  ohureh-tower,  and  the  anci^t  woods 
aiKi  the  ^Miet  waK»ri  of  the  nver  give  Utck^  in  mehtncholy  echoes^ 
hU  Muuoted  orW  11\e  Carolinian  looks  on  the  ^pot  with  a  saddened 
»(ihr)t.  I'he  ti\^  crowd  npon  the  ancient  thoroughfitre ;  the  hiown 
vifi^ar  hvHi^  (Kuu  the  venerable  tomU  ainl  the  cattle  graae  aloi^  the 
ebi«lerU^  hrkk^  that  dvrtingMish  the  ancient  chimney-pbceaL  It 
k^  «K^w  v4^  of  theee  |Mro«t(>e<'t:»  that  kindle  poetry  in  the  moel  n6ttM&> 
Me  eW'TV'xMr.  It  ii»  OAe  of  the  vit^iUe  dw^Ung^j)laci»  of  Tibm  ;  smI 
the  r^kn»  that  $tiU  nnx'k*  to  a  certaui  extent^  his  dwlrnctiie  pio 
gn.'tHK  hav^  in  ihewaehe^  a  pabiy  chxcaucle  of  e«pvkso«s  change 
>M»U  xarkmiF^  wittk^ioak  TWy  »p«!«k  ^  the  dnd  th«t  Ke  heneadi 
thv'M  nn  iiK>  iitiAkle^  nN^tthef ;  tWy  »Kvrd  the  Wiing  fieatazefr  of  a 
k^  h^etlv^W  cr^»fc>|i|Jt  wkh  xkcii$»tt^i!de«k 

l<ut  t^ttJT  ^nf^o<^  now  W  with  the  n«t$t^  aini  ootwiyh  iftee  pKsenL 
\V^  JO  Wi  tio  the  ttoe  when  th<  xiDiijpsi  ot  l\?fA»ter  wEa»  feJl  of 
'  h)i^;^oKv%>|^  with  ^d!lah)tauats^;  when  the  OMnhwt  q£  da>  w^thy 
pk^e^K  «>i  '^  uei^hhiHtchiNsi  thMB|$e»i  liW  highwav :  whim  ^ 
Wi&  fiK>ui  the  !«lfee^  ^%«Ntty  <all^  I  «>  l2ht  Sabbadi  w^nhtp ;  and 
%hett»  thAHtieboM  ibe  w^Mk«  tiM  9bo|(e  wiwe  <n<9eMfeii  wtt&  bimew 
.uiU  thv  W;>  hiMunwr  \M  tb<  ttKx.biuuc.  attd  :be  aM»  ^^  th#  !atiuity«v 
^•iti  H^  ihvir  c«*>H\iiit*»  •KH.'^-^v  *Hia;i"!iii.  'i[K?n  a  ^^m:*^!  oit»  ^  *nnny  .4* 
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the  BMre  flAimog  attriboieB  of  the  gratt  ci^,  and  all  of  its  life. 
D<»dieBto>  then  had  aorenl  hundred  inhabitaiitB.  The  plan  of  the 
pJaee  lies  before  us  now— «  legularly  laid  out  city,  of  perfect 
■qnaie^  witli  its  madbet-plaoe,  ita  hotels,  and  its  churches ;  its  busy 
wharves,  and  its  Kttib  enft  of  sloop  and  schooner,  lying  at  anchor, 
or  Bkimming  along  tfae.clear- bosom  of  the  Ashley.  It  had  its  gar^ 
liactt  also,  and  not  the  smallesl  portion  <^  ^  din  and  bustle  arose 
from  the  fine  body  of  lediooated  and  smartly-dreised  soldiers  then 
oecnpying  the  sqnai«  ft>rt  of  tapia-work,  ^hich  to  this  day  stands 
upon  the  hill  of  I>xcbester-— just  where  the  river  bends  in  with  a 
Uoad  ww^ep  to  the  village  site — in  a^singular  state  of  durability  and 
pies^vation. 

This  Ibrt  commanded  the  river  and  village  alike.  The  old  bridge 
of  Dosdiesttf  ,  which  crossed  the  Ashley  at  a  little  di$tance  above  it, 
iras  ado  within  its  rai^  The  troq)s  at  frequ^t  periods  paraded 
in  tlie  maiketrplaoe,  and  every  art  was  made  use  of  duly  to  impress 
upon  the  peo|»le  the  danger  of  any  resistance  to  a  power  so  oapabU 
to  mofoj  amd  to  punish.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  amusing  to 
peroeive  how  docile,  Jiow  loyal  indeed,  are  those  inhaHtants,  who,  but 
a  few  weeks,  btfore  were  in  arms  against  thefar  present  rulers  and  who 
now  only  wait  a  convenient  season  to  re«ime  the  weiqMBS  which 
policj  had  persuaded  them  to  lay  aside. 

None  of'  the  villagers  were  more  dutiful  or  devout  in  their  allegi«> 
anoe  than  ^^ard_Hamphries-*^ld  Dkk,  sly  Dick^— Holy  Dick, 

his  neighbours  capriciously  styled  him — who  kept  the  *'  Royal 
George^''  then  the  high  tavem.of  the  village.  Ilie  finit,  beefy  face  of 
(lie  good-natured  Hanoverian  hung  in  yellow,  before  the  tav«m 
door,  on  one  of  the  two  main  roads  leading  from  the  oountiy. through 
the  town.  The  old  monaidi  had,  in  this  eiq>osed  situation,  unde^ 
gone  repeated  trials.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the 
landlord,  who,  after  the  proverbial  fiEuhion  of  landlords  m  all 
countries,  really  cared  'not  who  was  king^  bad  been  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  take  down  the  sign  and  replace  it  with  another 
more  congenial  to  the  popular  feeling.  George,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  assigned  le^  qonspiouous  lodgings  in  an  anoient  garret    The 

I€Jiaige  of  drcumstanoes  restored  the  venerable  portrait  to  its  place; 
«nd  iBsder  the  eyes  of  the  ^tish  garrison,  tlMra  were  few  mo~^ 

) 


I  thor<yagI^goiiig^  loyAlkta  k  the  tillage  llito  Kchurd  HmnphriM. 
fie  was  a  Sociable  ol4  maiif  fbad  of  dtinic,  who  genertll j  filled  fab 
own  g^bun  wheoever  oalled  apon  to  mpleoish  that  of  his  oastonen 
His  house  was  the  common  thoronghfive  of  die  travelling  and  the 
idle.  The  soldier,  not  on  daty,  found  it  a  pleasant  lonnge;  the 
toTjy  oonfideat  in  the  sympathies  of  the*  kndlord^  and  eolioitoiia 
of  the  good  opwion  of  the  raUng  powesi^  made  it  lua  regular  re* 
sort;  and  even  the  whig,  eorapellod  to  keep  down  his  patriotism^ 
in  order  to  keep  np  his  credit,  not  imwis<^  sanntered  abont  ia 
the  same  wide  hall  with  the  enemy  he  feared  and  hated,  but  whom 
it  was  no  part  of  his  poli^  at  the  present  moment  to  alana  or  bii* 
tate.  Homphries,  from  these  helping  circumstances,  distanced  aB 
competition  in  the  viilaga  The  opposition  hoMe  was  maintMned 
by  a  aaspeeted  whig— one  Pijor — who  was  avoided  aeoordingly. 
Pryor  was  a  stnrdy  eitieen,  who  asked  no  fin^ors;  and  if  he  did 
not  avow  himself  in  the  langoage  of  defiance,  at  the  same  time 
seemed  to  take  any  steps  to  conciliate  patronage  or  do  awi^  with 
snspieion.  He  sim^y  cocked  his  hot  at  the  aneietot  cnstomer, 
mom  passing  to  the  o^er  honse ;  thrast  bis  hands  into  the  podieta 
of  his  breeches,  and,  with  a  manfiil  resignation,  growled  througk 
his  teeth  as  he  followed  the  deserter  with  his  eyes — ^The  wMt^^ 
livered  skunk  1    He  may  go  aad  be  d— d." 

Hiis  soft  of  philosophy  was  agreeable  enot^  to  Hnmphrfes, 
wboy  thoQ^^  profiigste  in  some  respects,  was  yet  safficiently  World* 
ly  to  have  a  dose  eye  to  the  aocnmoktion  of  his  sixpences. 
His  honediold  was  well  served ;  for,  thoogh  himself  a  widower, 
hia  doogiiter  Bdhi,  *  buxom,  lively,  coquettish,  bat  gentle-natared 
creatove,  proved  bo  oommon  housekeeper.  She  was  bat  a  girl, 
however,  but  sixteen,  and  as  she  had  long  lacked  the  restrainmg 
prssence  of  a  matron,  and  possessed  bnt  little  dignity  herself  the 
house  had  its  attra^ons  for  many,  in  tiie  freedoms  which  the  old 
man  eilhw  did  not  or  would  not  see,  and  which  the  giri  hersdf 
was  qoite  too  young,  too  innocent,  and  perhi^  too  weak,  often  to 
find  foalt  with.  Her  true  protection,  however,  was  in  a  broths 
not  mndi  older  than  herself  a  fine  manly  follow,  and — tho^h 
with  the  eantieiis  policy  of  all  around  him  suppressing  his  pre^ 
^^<!lk>Bs  for  the  time    a  staaneh  partisan  of  American  liberty. 
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It  was  on  »  pleuant  afteniodD  in  Jum^  tiMii  a  tall,  WI  made 
jrouth,  probftblj  tweuty^ow  or  tweaty^five  jMirs  of  age,  rode  up  to 
the  door  of  the  **  Royal  Qeot^**  atid  thiowii^  his  bridle  to  a  servant, 
entered  Uie  hotel.  His  petson  had  been  observed,  and  his  appear- 
ance duly  i<»Darked  npon,  by  severai  penons  already  assembled  in 
the  hall  which  he  now  i^ipixNiehed.  The  new  ccmier,  indeed,  was 
not  one  to  pans  unnotiosd.  His  person  was  lymmeUy  itself  and 
the  ease  wkh  which  he  managed  his  steed,  tbe  imhesitating  boklneas 
witb  whidi  be  kept  on  his  way  and  gaaed  around  him  at  a  period 
and  in  a  plaoe  where  all  were  timid  and  suspicious,  oould  not  £dl  to 
fix  attention.  His  face  too,  was  significant  of  a  charactw  of  com^ 
mandy  beMde8l)e{ng  finely  intelligent  and  tjjgiiibly  handsome ^  and 
thoi|glLJiL<L9^?"^.  ^^  ^^^^  tCi^were  visible,  there  was  something 
exceechngly  military  in  his  movement  j^  and  the  cap  whicb  he  wove, 
made  of  some  native  hat  and  sli^tiy  resting  vpcn  one  side  of  his 
thickly  dnstenng  brown  hair,  imparted  a  daring  expression  to  his 
look,  wbich  gave  confirmation  to  the  idea.  Many  were  the  remarka 
of  thoae  in  the  hall  as,  boldly  daahing  down  the  high  road,  he  left 
tJbe  dmrch  to  the  right,  and  moving  along  the  market-place,  came 
at  once  towards  the  tavern,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Prince 
and  Bridge  streets. 

**"  A  bold  chap  yn^  his  ^nrs^  that,"  exdaimed  Sergeant  Ha»* 
tings,  of  the  garrison,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  of  tliu  tavern,  and 
had  found  no  small  degree  of  favour  with  the  landlord's  daughter. 
"^  A  bold  chap,  that — do  you  know  him,  Hunr^iries  t" 

This  ^estion  brought  the  landlord  to  the  window.  He 
kK^ed  intently  upon  the  youth  as  he  approached,  but  seemed 
at  fikok. 

*^  Know  him  f  why  yes,  I  tbmk  I  do  know  him,  sei^geant : 
that^s — ^yes — that's — ^bless  my  soul,  I  don't  know  him  at  all  I" 

*^  Wcdl,  be  sure  now^  Humphries,"  coolly  spoke  the  sergeant. 
**Such  a  good-k)oking  felkiw  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  he 
lights,  and  we  shall  soon  know  better." 

A  lew  moments,  and  the  stranger  made  his  appearance.  The 
hindlord  bustled  up  to  him,  and  offered  assistanoe,  which  the  youth 
deolined  for  himself^  but  gave  directions  for  his  horse's  tendance* 

^  Sliall  be  seen  to,  captain,"  said  tlie  landlord. 


\ 
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"  Why  do  you  caU  me  captain  i"  deHunded  the  youth,  stemly. 

^  Bless  mo,  don't  be  a^gry,  squiro ;  but  didn^  you  say  you  was  ft 
captain  ?"  apologetically  replied  Humphnes. 

"I  did  not." 

^  Well,  bless  me,  but  I  could  have  sworn  you  did — ^now  didn't 
he,  gentlemen  ?-<--aeigeaiit,  did'nt  you  hear — ^ 

^It  matters  not^"  the  stranger  interrupted;  ^Tk  matters  not. 
You  were  mistaken,  and  these  gentlemen  need  not  be  appealed  to. 
Have  my  horse  cared  &r,  if  you  please.  He  has  09me  far  and  fast 
to-day,  and  will  need  s  good  rubbing.  Give  him  fodder  now,  but 
no  com  for  an  hour." 

^  It  shall  be  done,  captain." 

"Hark'ee,  my  friend,"  said  the  youth  angrily,  *^you  will  not  style 
me  captain  again,  unless  you  woukl  have  more  than  you  can  put  iq> 
with.  I  am  no  captain,  no  colonel,  no  commander  of  any  sort,  and 
unless  you  give  me  the  troops,  am  not  wiUiiig  to  wear  the  title.  So, 
understand  me." 

**  Ask  pardon,  squire;  but  it  comes  so  common — ask  pardon, 
sir ;"  and  the  landlord  shuffled  off^  aa  he  spoke,  to  see  after  his 
business.  As  he  retired,  Sergeant  Hastings  made  up  to  the  new 
comer,  and  with  all  the  consequence  of  one  having  a  certain  portioQ 
of  authority,  and  accustomed  to  a  large  degree  of  deference  from 
those  around  him,  proceeded  to  address  Uie  youth  on  the  subject 
matter  of  his  momentary  annoyance. 

"  And  with  your  leave,  young  master,  where's  the  harm  in  being 
captain  or  colonel  I     I  don't  see  that  there's  any  offence  in  iL" 

"  None,  none  in  the  world,  sir,  in  being  captain  or  colonel,  but 
some,  I  take  it,  in  being  styled  such  undeservedly.  The  office  ia 
good  enough,  and  I  have  BOob|ections  to  it ;  but  I  have  no  humour 
to  be  called  by  any  nickname." 

"  Nickname — why,  d — n  it,  sir — why,  what  do  you  mean !  Do 
you  pretend  that  it's  a  nickname  to  be  called  ftn  officer  in  his 
majesty's  troops,  sir  ?  if  you  do,  sir — ^  and  the  sergeant  concluded 
his  swaggering  i^eech  with  a  most  stormy  stare. 

"  Pistols  and  daggers !  most  worthy  officer  in  his  majesty's  troopa, 
do  not  look  so  dangerous,"  relied  the  youth  very  coolly.  Ue  saw 
at  a  glance  the  sort  of  Hector  with  whom  he  had  to  rleal.  mh\ 
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ifouid  have  aasweied  him  with  his  booty  bat  th«t  bis  policy  de- 
OHOided  forbesnmoe.  He  ooBtiniied,  pacificsdfy :  ^Ikaveno  sort 
of  intention  to  offend  captain  or  mgeant  I  only  b^  that,  as  I 
am  neither  one  nor  the  other,  nobody  will  force  me  into  tbeir 
jackets." 

^And  why  not,  yonng^  master  F  aaid  iJie  sergeant,  somewhat 
|iadfied,  bat  still,  as  he  liked  not  the  nonchalance  of  the  stranger, 
seeniinglj  bent  to  press  npon  him  a  more  -fall  devetopmeut  of  his 
opinions.  *^  Why  not  t  b  it  not  honoorable,  I  ask  you,  to  hold 
Ids  mi^esty^  commission,  and  woald  yon  not,  as  a  loyal  subject,  be 
feiy  ^ad  to  acoepi  one  at  his  hands  f* 

There  was  no  little  interest  manifested  -by  the  q>ectators  as  this 
question  was  put,  and  Ihey  gathered  more  closely  about  the  beset 
stranger,  but  still  keeping  ai  a  deferential  distance  from  the  sergeant 
He,  too^  looked  forward  to  the  reply  of  the  yohth  with  some  interest. 
His  head  was  adranced  and  his  arms  akimbo,  and,  stationed  in 
front  of  the  person  he  examined,  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  his  ohmi- 
sy  ofMnpad  person  and  round  rosy  fsce  looked  exceedingly  imposing 
in  evay  eye  bat  that  of  the  person  for  whose  eqiedal  si^t  tiieir 
mioas  terrors  had  been  put  on.  The  youth  seemed  annoyed  by 
the  pertinacity  of  his  aasidlant,  but  he  made  an  effort  at  composure, 
and  after  a  brief  paus^  replied  to  the  inquiry. 

^  Honoorable  enough,  doubUees.  I  know  nothing  about  the  em* 
pfoyment,  and  cannot  say.  As  for  taking  a  oommisBion  at  his 
nu^esty's  han<ls,  I  don^t  faiow  that  I  should  do  any  such  thing.'* 

Hie  declaration  produced  a  riable  emotion  in  the  assembly. 
One  or  two  of  the  spectators  slid  awny  silently,  and  th^  rest  seemeii 
Tarionsly  agitated,  while  at  the  same  time,  one  person  whom  the 
stranger  had  not  before  soon — a  stout,  good-looking  man,  seemingly 
in  humble  Hfe,  and  not  orer  his  own  age — <»me  forward,  and,  with 
nothing  ostentatious  in  bis  manner,  ]Jaced  hinnelf  alongside  of  the 
man  who  had  so  boldly  declared  himself.  Sergeant  Hastings 
seemed  fo^  an  mstant  afanost  paralysed  l^  what  appeared  the  auda- 
city of  the  stranger.  At  length,  detadiing  his  swe^  partially  from 
the  sheath,  so  that  a  few  indMB  of  the  blade  became  visible,  he 
looked  round  with  a  potential  aspect  upon  the  company,  and  then 
proceeded — 
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'^  Hm  I  not  take  a  GommiBskHi  from  tiie  handa  of  his  majtMtj  I 
Thk  lodka  suspidoua  I  And  p»j,  air,  tell  ua  why  you  would  noft 
aco^t  hia  majeaty'a  commiasioa  ?" 

Unmoved  hf  the  solemnity  of  the  poceediBg,  die  youth  with  the 
ntmost  quietness  replied — 

^  For  the  very  beat  xeaa<m  in  the  worid-^  ahonld  acaioely  know 
what  to  do  with  it" 

^  Oh,  that'a  it  P  aaid  the  aergeant  ^  And  ao  you  are  really  not 
an  officer  P 

^  No,  Fto  been  telling  you  and  thia  diUmg  fellow,  the  land- 
lord, all  the  time,  that  I  am  no  officer,  and  yet  neither  of  you  aeema 
satisfied.  Nothing  will  do,  but  you  will  p«t  me  in  his  majesty's 
commission,  and  make  me  a  general  and  what  not,  whether  I  will 
or  no.    But  whereas  the  man  f^-Here,  landlord!^ 

^  Father's  out,  can  I  senre,  sir  ?"  aaid  a  soft  voice^  followed  by 
the  ]Mretty  maid  of  the  inn,  the  hk  B^U  Humphiies,  whose  person 
was  now  visiUe  behind  the  ban 

^  Y«s,  my  dear,  you  can  f  and  as  the  stranger  youth  spoke,  and 
the  maid  courtesied,  he  tapped  her  gently  upon  the  cheek,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  shown  his  apartment,  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  the  probability  that  he  would  be  an  inmate  for  several  days 
of  tiie  tavern.  The  seigeant  scowled  fiercely  at  the  liberty  thus 
taken,  and  the  youth  oould  not  help  seeing  that  the  eye  of  the  girl 
sank  under  the  glance  that  the  l(miier  gave  her.  He  said  nodung, 
however,  and  taking  in  his  hand  the  little  fur  vatise  that  he  carried, 
the  only  furniture,  besides  saddle  and  bridle,  worn  by  his  horse»  he 
followed  the  steps  of  Bella,  who  soon  conducted  him  to  his  chana- 
ber,  and  left  him  to  those  ablutions  which  a  long  ride  along  a  sandy 
road  had  rendered  particularly  necessary. 

The  sergeant  meanwhile  was  not  so  weU  sadsSed  with  what  had 
taken  place.  He  was  vexed  that  he  had  not  terrified  the  youth — 
vexed  at  his  composure — ^vexed  that  he  had  tapped  Bella  Humphries 
upon  her  chedc,  and  doubly  vexed  that  she  had  submitted  with  such 
excellent  gia^  to  the  aforesaid  tapping.  The  taruth  is,  Seigeant 
Hastings  daiaied  some  exclusive  privik^^  with  the  maiden.  He 
was  her  regular  gallant — ^bestowed  upcm  her  the  greater  part  of  hif 
idle  time,  and  had  flattered  himself  that  he  stood  alone  in  her  esti- 
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■utkm ;  mod  $o^  perbapa,  he  did  His  sUentioni  had  given  him  a 
large  degree  of  influence  oyer  her,  and  what  with  his  big  speech, 
swaggering  carriage,  and  flashy  uniform,  poor  Bella  had  long  since 
been  taogbt  to  acknowledge  his  power  over  her  &ncy.  But  tlie 
girl  was  coquettish,  and  her  veiy  position  as  maid  of  the  inn  had 
contributed  to  str^igthen  and  confirm  the  natural  predisposition. 
The  Idnd  words  and  innocent  freedoms  of  the  handsome  stranger 
were  not  disagreeable  to  her,  and  she  fek  not  that  they  interfered 
with  the  claims  of  the  sergeant,  or  would  be  so  disagreeable  to  him, 
until  she  beheld  the  scowling  ^ance  with  which  he  surveyed  them. 

In  the  hall  below,  to  which  the  landbrd  had  now  returned,  Has- 
tings gave  utterance  to  the  q>leen  which  this  matter  had  occa- 
noned. 

^  That%  an  impudent  fellow — a  very  impudent  fellow*  I  don't 
tike  him,  at  all  r 

The  landlord  looked  up  timidly.    ^  And  what,  sergeant — whatP 

"■  I  say,  I  don't  like  him.    I  suspect  him  P 

**  Suspect  I  Qod  ha'  mercy ;  and  who  do  you  think — who  do 
you  think  he  is,  seigeant  f 

"'  How  should  I  know  f  I  asked  you :  you  know  every  thing ; 
at  kast,  yon  pret^ad  to.    Why  are  you  out  here  t     Who  is  he  I" 

**'  Bless  me,  i  can't  say ;  I  dont  know." 

"  What  do  y  on  (Atn,A;  he  is  r 

''Think!  Ithinl^I  <^I  no!  no!  I  don't  think"      ) 

**  He  COTtainly  is  an  impudent-**a  very  suspicions  person." 

**  Do  you  think  so^  seigeant  f  asked  one  of  the  persons  present* 
with  an  air  of  profound  alarm. 

*^  I  do— a  very  suspicious  person— one  that  should  be  watched 
narrowly." 

'^  I  see  nothing  suspicious  about  him,"  said  another,  the  same  in- 
dividual who  had  placed  himself  beside  the  stranger  when  the  wrath 
of  the  sergeant  was  expected  to  burst  upon  him,  and  when  he  had 
actually  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  '^  I  see  nothing  suspicious 
about  the  stranger,"  said  the  speaker,  boldly,  "except  that  he  doesn't 
Uke  to  be  troubled  with  foolish  questions." 

"  Foolish  questions — foolish  questions  I  Bless  me,  John  Davis, 
do  you  know  what  you're  a  saying?"     The  landlord  spoke  in  great 
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trepidation,  and  placed  himself,  as  he  addreeeed  John  Davis,  between 
him  and  the  sergeant. 

**  Yes,  I  know  perfectly  what  I  say,  Master  Humphries ;  and  I 
say  it's  very  unmannerly,  the  way  in  which  the  stranger  has  been 
pestered  with  foolish  questions.  I  say  it,  and  I  say  it  again ;  and  I 
don't  care  who  hears  it.    I'm  ready  to  stand  up  to  what  I  say." 

"  Bless  me,  the  boy's  mad !  Now,  sergeant,  don't  mind  him — 
he's  only  foolish,  you  see," 

"  Mind  him — oh  no  I  Look  you,  young  man,  do  you  see  that 
tree  ?    It  won't  take  much  treason  to  tuck  you  up  there." 

**  Treason,  indeed !  I  talk  no  treason,  Sergeant  Hastings,  and  I 
defy  you  to  prove  any  agin  me.  Pm  not  to  be  frightened  this  time 
o'  day,  Fd  have  you  to  know ;  and  though  you  are  a  sodger,  and 
wear  a  red  coat,  let  me  tell  you  there  is  a  tough  colt  in  the  woods 
that  your  two  1^  can't  straddle.  There  is  no  treason  in  that,  for  it 
only  concerns  6ne  person,  and  that  one  person  is  your  own  sel^ 
and  Fm  as  good  a  man  as  you  any  day." 

)  ^^  You  d — d  rebel,  is  it  so  you  speak  to  a  sergeant  in  his  ma- 
I jest/s  service  ?  Take  that" — and  with  the  words,  with  his  sword 
drawn  at  the  instant,  he  made  a  stroke  with  the  flat  of  it  at  the 
head  of  the  sturdy  disputant,  wliich,  as  the  hitter  somewhat  antioi* 
pated  the  assault,  he  was  prepared  to  elude.  This  was  done 
adroitly  enough,  and  with  a  huge  club  which  stood  conveniently  in 
tite  comer,  he  had  prepared  himself  without  fear  to  guard  against 
a  repetition  of  the  attack,  when  the  stranger,  about  whom  the  coil 
bad  arisen,  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  at  once  inteiposed 
between  the  parties. 
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**  It  ia  a  written  bondafe — writ  ia  <tripM, 
AmI  totlftrMia  oar  Mood.    Lilt«  bMtea  ImvmIs, 
Wa  cnweh  and  ery,  bat  elendi  not — liek  tha  band 
Tliat  atrikea  an^  aeoarfea.** 

Hastings  turned  furiously  at  the  interruption ;  but  the  stranger, 
though  entirely  unarmed,  stood  his  ground  firmly,  and  looked  on 
him  with  composure. 

"  That's  a  bright  sword  you  wear,"  said  he,  **  but  it  is  scarcely  a 
good  stroke,  and  anything  but  a  gallant  one,  Master  Sergeant, 
which  you  make  with  it  How  now,  is  it  the  fashion  with  British 
soldiers  to  draw  upon  unarmed  men  f 

The  person  addressed  turned  upon  thfe  speaker  with  a  scowl 
whi<^  seemed  to  promise  that  he  would  transfer  some  portion  of 
hiB  anger  to  the  new  comer.  He  liad  no  time,  however,  to  do  more 
than  look  his  wrath  at  the  interruption  ;  for  among  tlie  many  j>er- 
sons  whom  the  noise  had  brought  to  the  scene  of  action  was  the 
fiur  BelU  Humphries  herself  The  maid  of  the  inn — accustomed 
probably  to  quell  such  conflicts  by  her  beauty  and  persuasions — 
waited  not  an  instant  to  place  herself  between  the  parties,  and,  as 
if  her  own  interest  in  the  persons  concerned  gave  her  an  especial 
right  in  the  matter,  she  fearlessly  passed  under  the  raised  weapon 
of  Hastings,  addressing  him  imploringly,  and  with  an  air  of  inti- 
macy, which  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  feature  in  the  business.  So, 
at  least,  the  individual  appeared  to  think  to  whose  succour  she  had 
e(»nc.  His  brow  blackened  still  more  at  her  approach,  and  when 
she  interfered  to  prevent  strife,  a  muttered  curse,  half-audible,  rose 
to  his  lips.  Brandishing  the  club  which  he  had  wielded  with  no 
Kttie  readiness  before,  he  seemed  more  than  ever  desirous  of  renew- 
ing tae  combat,  though  with  all  its  disadvantages.  But  the  parties 
aiound  generally  interfered  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  strife ; 
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and  Bella,  whose  mind  seemed  perfecUj  assured  of  Hastings*  invin 
oibility,  addressed  her  prayers  only  to  him,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
other. 

**  Now  don^t  strike,  Sergeant  —  don%  I  pray  ?  John  is  only 
foolish,  and  don't  mean  any  harm.    Strike  him  not,  I  b^  yoa !  ^ 

^  Beg  for  yourself  Bella  Humphries — I  don't  want  any  of  your 
begging  for  me.  Fm  no  chicken,  and  can  hold  my  own  any  day 
against  him.  So  don't  oome  between  us — ^you  in  particular — ^yoa 
had  better  keep  away.** 

The  countryman  spoke  ferociously ;  and  his  dark  eye,  long  Uack 
hair,  and  swarthy  cheek,  all  combined  to  give  the  expression  of 
neroe  anger  which  his  words  expressed,  a  lively  earnestness  not  ill- 
adapted  to  su^n  them.  The  girl  looked  on  him  reproachfully  as 
he  spoke,  (hough  a  do^  obserrer  might  have  seen  in  her  features  a 
something  of  conscious  error  and  injustice.  It  was  evident  that 
the  i^MTties  had  been  at  one  period  fiir  more  intimate  than  now ; 
and  the  ^^>ung  stranger,  about  whom  the  coil  b^;an,  saw  in. an 
instant  the  tme  siluauon  of  the  twain.  A  smile  passed  over  his 
featuiyis^  but  did  not  rest,  as  hts  eye  to<^  in  at  a  glance  the  twofold 
tex(Mryt»ioa  of  IWlla^s  Csee^  standing  betw«ea  her  lovers»  preventing 
lik«^  li^t — !S«»wW  on  furtottslv  by  the  one,  and  most  afiectioQaiely 
WiM^  at  by  the  other,  ller  appeal  to  the  sergeant  was  so  compli- 
afeiNitarr^  that  ev<e«  wiire  he  not  kahhashaaded  of  what  he  had  al- 
lytSklT  <Jk>«e  ia  eoHuneacti^  a  coAtest  so  uaei|Kal,  he  bmsI  have 
vWUed  twk  k  aad  lK>rbor»ek  Soase  of  hW  WK^kfatioa^  too^  might 
hav^  aivaMi  6v>Mi  hb  p^nMiYui^  iW  hostile  jet«kj«$v  of  sptiit  vith 
wlUc^  k^  fixal  f^ipurvkd  her  prvWteftce  ol  htaftse»£  Hk  vanity 
wee^  eiib^»Se^  «a  the  aff&ccOioii  etf^  tW  auikiiM^  aad  mixk  a  bccom- 
IN^  lv,«*iiw«»  v<'  «i|»<>Ki^wi  ia  hd^  ipaoMc^  tvntta^  ^l>  the  eoqvette^ 
t  W  ^v^  hec  t%>  iwiWrtiUfcal  wkiW  thneciiiai^  ktt  $«\xvi  h«ck  into  ihe 
:)i»KNdyc>L  tJMifi  W  vWMK«t^  K"  asetvT  ^m  iW  3«v(^  of  ktr  appoca- 
«»;«.  :^«u^ :»  IW«^  W«4  «Mfe)  a  sIk'w  ^hT  %^  a»l  sSiMtl  sMgt j 
eai^.'v^^W  >i^'t»>i  &»  cluh.^.  "^^^  anki  «c«(ai  tavisM^  awaris>  k 
w:8^  :iiKtw;iar«  ;W  «W  ^wr^jSMAA  siksiu<  i^w  odT  OM^gmfelT  fraaa 

aiMM^i  mt£A  u>#  ai»:^faM*^  ^ii;!ett0»  ^iwas.Hfc  i^t  vi»<  f(Cii«i — 
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"  Hark  yon,  good  fellow — ^you're  ^i?^,  a  smbll  man  to  look  out  ^  ir 
danger,  and  there's  too  litUe  of  you,  after  all,  for  me  to  look  afler^  j 
I  kt  YOU  off  this  time ;  but  you're  on  ticklish  territory,  and  if  yoi 
move  but  one  side  or  the  other,  you're  but  a  lost  man  after  all. 
It^s  not  a  safe  chance  to  show  rebel  signs  on  the  king's  highway, 
and  you  have  an  ugly  squinting  at  disafifecticn*  My  eyes  are  on 
yon  now,  and  if  I  but  see  you  wink,  or  hear  you  hint,  treason, — ay, 
treason,  rebellion — ^I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  I  tell  you, — ^but  wink  it  or 
look  it  again,  and  you  know  it's  short  work,  very  short  work, 
and  a  shorter  journey,  to  the  tight  rope  and  the  branching  tree." 

The  speaker  looked  round  signifiea&tly  upon  the  company  as  he 
ottered  a  warning  and  threat,  which,  though  addressed  particularly 
to  the  relractory  countryman,  were  yet  evidently  as  much  meant 
fer  the  benefit  of  the  rest  Not  that  the  worthy  sergeant  had  any 
reason  for  uttering  language  which,  in  all  re^>ect8,  s^med  so  grar 
initous;  but  this  was^of  a  piece  with  the  wantonly  injudicious 
habit  of  his  superiors,  from  wh<mi,  with  the  readiness  of  inferiority 
and  sycophancy,  he  made  free  to  borrow ;  and,  with  as  little  dis. 
crimination,  quite  as  frequently  employed  it,  not  less  for  the  grati- 
ficatioD  of  his  Tanity  than  for  the  exercise  of  his  power.  The 
speech  bad  something  of  its  usual  ef^t, — ^keeping  in  silence  those 
whose  love  to  talk  might  have  prompted  to  occasional  remark, 
though  without  any  serious  feehng  in  the  matter;  and  subduing 
thoroughly  all  demonstrations  of  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  few^ 
who,  feeling  things  more  deeply,  might  be  disposed  rather  to  act 
than  to  speak,  wh^  under  such  provocation.  Whatever  the  per- 
sons around  may  have  felt  at  the  moment,  they  were  generally 
prudent  enough  to  be  silent  Old  Humphries  alone,  with  uplifted 
hands,  now  somewhat  touched  with  liquor,  and  seeing  all  danger 
over,  came  forward,  and  hobbling  up  to  the  sergeant,  cried  out,  in 
reply— 

^  Why,  bless  us,  sergeant,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  among  the  eno- 
soies  of  his  majesty,  and  not  among  his  good  friends  and  well-wishers. 
Now,  I'm  sure  I  can  answer  for  all  here.  There's  Jcmes  and  Baxter, 
Lyons  and  Tom  Walker  there — all  for  the  crown, — ^right  loyal  good 
Ib^owb,  who  diink  the  health  of  King  George — God  bless  him ! — 
whenever  they  can  get  a  drink ;  and  as  for  Jack  Davis,  bless  us,  ser- 
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gcant,  there's  no  better  boy  in  Oooee  Creek,  though  he  is  cross  and 
snappish  when  his  fit^s  on,  and  no  chicken  either,  as  he  says  himself. 
!He'll  fight  for  his  majesty  any  day,  I  know.  There's  no  mistake  in 
him — Uiere's  no  mistake  in  any  of  the  boys — I  can  answer  for  all 
that's  here  except — ^  and  here  the  landlord  paused  in  one  of  the 
longest  speeches  he  had  ever  made,  and  his  eye  rested  doubtfully 
upon  the  person  of  the  stranger. 

"Except  me,"  said  the  latter,  coming  forward,  looking  Hastinga 
attentively  in  the  face  as  he  spoke,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  hiA 
hand  with  some  little  emphasis  upon  the  shoulders  of  old  Humphriea^ 
— "  except  me,  Master  Hutnphries,  for  whom  you  can  say  nothing — 
of  whom  you  know  nothing — ^but  about  whom  you  are  excessively 
curious.  You  only  know  I  am  not  a  cAptain,  nor  yet  a  colonel; 
snd  as  I  have  not  satisfied  your  desires  on  these  subjects,  of  course 
you  cannot  answer  for  my  loyalty." 

"  Bless  me,  no ;  tJiat  I  can't,  stranger." 

"But  I  can  answer  for  myself  and  prefer  to  do  so.  Master  Hum- 
phries, and  that's  enough  for  all  parties ;  and  I  can  say,  as  you  have 
ahready  said  for  these  gentlemen,  that  my  loyalty  is  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  any  around  me,  as  we  shall  all  see  in  due  season.  And  now 
'  that  this  quarrel  is  ended,  let  me  only  beg  of  the  worthy  sergeant 
here,  that  he  may  not  be  so  quick  to  draw  his  weapon  upon  the  man 
that  is  unarmed.  The  action  is  by  no  *  means  so  creditable  to  the 
soldier,  and  one  that  he  may,  most  probably,  in  time,  oome  to  be 
ashamed  of" 

The  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession  of  the  stranger,  in  thk 
brief  interlude,  confounded  Hastings  not  less  than  it  did  the  rest. 
He  knew  not  in  what  character  to  behold  him,  and,  but  that  he  was 
rather  stolid  than  otherwise,  might  have  exhibited  traces  of  that  con- 
fusion which  his  mind  certainly  felt  But  the  air  of  superiority 
y  which  the  other  manifested,  annoyed  him  too  greatly  to  give  way  to 
doubt  or  indetermination ;  and  he  was  about  to  answer  roughly, 
when  a  remark  which  Davis  made,  of  a  churlish  nature,  to  the 
coquettish  13ella  Humphries,  who  still  lingered  beside  the  sergeant, 
attracted  the  latter's  atteiition,  and  giving  a  glance  to  the  speake/^ 
he  threw  his  collected  spleen  in  that  quarter,  while  addreftdng  the 
pri — 
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''See  noWf  that's  the  good  you  ^  for  flftviBg  him  from  putiiah- 
ment    He  doesn't  thunk  you  at  all  £[>r  what  jouVe  done." 

^No,that  I  don'tr  cried  the inoonrigibie  Davis:  *'I  owe  her  as 
ittle  thanks  as  I  owe  you  kindness^ — and  Til  pay  off  both  some 
iay.  I  can  h<^  my  own  without  her  help;  and  as  for  her  begging, 
I  don^t  want  it — I  won't  have  it — and  I  despise  it" 

''What's  thatr  cried  Hastings,  with  a  show  of  returning 
dider. 

"Nothing,  sergeanti  nothing;  don't  n^nd  what  he  says;  he's 
pnly  foolish,  and  don't  mean  any  harm.  Now  take  your  hand  away 
from  the  sword,  I  beg  you." 

The  girl  lodced  so  prettily,  as  she  prayed  him  to  be  quiet,  that 
the  soldier  relented.  Her  deferential  solicitude  was  all-bfluentia], 
and  softened  much  of  the  har^  feeling  that  might  have  existed  in 
his  bosom.  Taking  her  arm  into  his  own,  witli  a  consequential 
stmt,  and  dirowing  a  look  of  contempt  upo^  hi?  rival  as  he  passed, 
the  ccttqu^or  moved  away  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  to  which, 
as  his  business  seems  private  at  preeent,  we  sludl  not  presume  to  fol- 
low him. 

His  departure  was  the  signal  for  renovated  life  in  several  of  those 
persons  who,  in  the  previous  scene,  seemed  quiescent  en*>ugh.  They 
generously  came  forward  to  Davis  with  advice  and  friendly  counsel 
to  ke^  himself  out  of  harm's  way,  and  submit,  most  oiviUy,  like  a 
good  Christian,  to  the  gratuitous  blow  and  buffet.  The  most  elo- 
quent among  them  was  the  landlord. 

"  Now,  bless  me,"  said  he,  "  John,  my  dear  boy,  why  will  you  be 
alter  striving  urith  the  sergeant  ?  You  know  you  can't  sUiud  against 
him,  and  where's  the  use!  He's  quite  too  tough  a  colt  for  you  to 
manage,  now,  I  tell  you." 

"  So  you  think,  Master  Humphries — bo  you  think.  l»ut  I'm  not 
so  sure  of  it,  now,  by  halfl  I  can  stand  a  thump  as  well  as  any 
ina:i — ^and  I  haint  lived  so  k»ig  in  Cloose  Creek  not  to  kn^w  how  to 
gT>'e  one  too.  But  how  you  stand  it — ^you,  I  say,  Dick  Humphries 
— ^I  don't  altogether  see." 

**  Eh,  John — ^how  I  stand  it  f  Bless  us,  what  do  you  mean,  boy  ! 
He  don't  trouble  me — ^he  don't  threaten  me — Fm  a  good  subject  to 
bismi^esqf." 
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The  j«iitli  kugliad  imfftnmOjy  aad  ihit  stnuiger,  idio  had  beec 
standing  iqMUt,  but  still  within  hearing,  ncied  the  incident  with  a 
eonioderable  ^ow  of  interest  in  his  oountenanoe. 

^  And  what  do  you  langh  at,  John  f  Don't,  boy — I  pray  you, 
don't  Let's  hare  a  glass  together,  and  don't  tzouble  youndf  to  be 
laughing  again ;  theve's  danger  in  it  Come :  a  glass. — Good  ok 
Jamsioa !     Won't  you  join  us,  stranger  ? " 

The  youth  declined,  and  Davis  proceeded — 

*^  Why  do  I  laugh,  Master  Humphries!  In  tnith,  I  oi^ht  not  tc 
hugh,  when  I  see" — 

Here  he  paused,  and  with  a  praiseworthy  delicacy,  he  whispered  in 
the  old  man's  ear  his  olijections  to  the  large  d^ree  of  intimacy 
existing  between  the  British  sergeant  and  his  pretty  daughter. 

"  Oh,  go,  John !  there's  no  harm,  boy.  You're  only  jealous  'cauae 
she  turned  you  off." 

^Turned  me  ofl^  indeed!"  responded  the  other,  indignantly  and 
aloud — "  turned  me  off !  No,  Master  Humphries — ^not  so  bad  neith^. 
But  it's  no  use  talking — ^you'll  know  all  in  time,  and  will  wish  you 
had  minded  what  I  told  you.  But  go  your  own  gait,  you'll  grow 
fatter  upon  it ;"  and  with  this  not' very  nice  proverb  the  disappointed 
lover  turned  away  without  taking  the  proffered  Jamaica. 

This  scene  had  not  been  lost  upon  the  stranger  youth,  though 
little  regarded  by  the  other  personages,  who  had  each  made  hia 
speech  and  taken  his  drink  and  departure.  There  was  much  mcn« 
spoken  that  we  do  not  care  to  record,  but  which,  duly  noted  by  the 
one  observer  to  whom  we  have  made  especial  reference,  was  held  not 
unworthy  in  his  mind  of  proper  consideration.  He  had  seen  a 
dogged  disposition  <mi  the  part  of  Davis  to  break  and  to  quarrel  with 
the  British  sergeant ;  and  though  he  clearly  saw  that  much  of  this 
disposition  arose,  as  old  Humphries  had  asserted,  from  a  jealous 
dislike  of  the  intimacy  between  Bella  and  the  person  in  question, 
he  yet  perceived  that  many  of  the  phrases  made  use  of  by  the 
countryman  indicated  anything  but  respect  or  good  feeling  for  thd 
British  authority.  There  was  a  sturdy  boldness  in  his  air  and  man- 
ner, when  the  otiter  spoke  to  htm  of  treason,  which  said  that  the 
crime  was,  after  all,  a  venial  one  in  his  mind ;  and  this  disposition, 
perceptible  as  it  must  have  been  to  the  sergeant,  not  less  than  to  &• 
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Blnrnger,  mej^t  donbtJefls  hmre  prompted  much  of  tbat  Tk»tooe  on 

his  part  which  had  been  flo  happily  and  in  time  arrested     Nor  was 

there  anything  precipitate  or  uncommon  in  what  the  sogeant  had 

4  dene.    Buch  exhil^tions  were  freq«eat  in  the  bitter  and  unscrupu- 

I  Jons  warfioe  of  the  sovUl    The  jord  and  the  blow,  and  usuaUj 

1  the  hbw  firai,  was  the  habitad  mode  of  sileng^^,  |inrti'^'^^Tn?''J3[i 

l&nt  all  manner  of  opporition ;  and  this  was  the  tnjmtffiKMm  ai^iima 

Ky -i^hHl  **^  it^*^*^K  w»|pi^iyig  S^h  (Jarolinaas  a  conquered  pro- 

^  TincCy  revo^^^  tbfl  POP"!^^  Hi]W  fr^  '^^^  aymp^^Ey  witT-tL^r 

iHitho(rity,  and  provoked  that  spirit  of  detennined  resistance  and 

liosUiity  wbiGli)  m  a  few  we^  only  alter  this  ^went^  bhised  up 

thionghoQt  the  whde  colony,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  conw 

menced  that  series  of  harassing  (^radons,  the  parUsan  warfiftrs) 

idueh,  in  spite  of  fir^nent  defisata,  cut  off  the  foraging  parties  of 

the  British  srmy,  destroyed  its  reBourcea,  diminished  its  ezordse^ 

contracted  its  sphere  ci  operations  daily,  and  in  the  end,  drove  th^ 

invader  to  the  seaboard,  and  from  thence  to  his  departing  veseekj 

Old  Humphries  followed  Davis  to  the  door,  and  again  renewed 

hb  eidtortation.    The  landlord  seemed  to  have  a  good  feeling  for 

his  guest,  who  had  probably  been  a  cfony  of  Lis  own,  and  a 

favoured  lover  of  his  daughter,  befoie  the  British  army  had  made 

ks  appearance  to  compel  a  change  of  polilicid  sentiment  in  the  one, 

or  a  British  sergeant,  in  his  red  coat  and  round  fhoe,  to  effect  as 

great  a  revolution  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.    His  object  seemed  to 

be  to  persuade  Davis  into  a  more  cautions  utterance,  when  speaking 

of  the  existing  powem ;  and  he  warned  him  of  the  unhesitatii^ 

nature  of  die  enemy  when  paaishiag  what  they  held  rebellion,  and 

of  the  severe  kinds  of  punishmimt  put  in  ezerdse  on  such  oooa- 

sionsb    But,  whether  it  was  that  the  youth  really  felt  sorely,  too 

sorely  fer  cafan  refleetioB,  the  k«s  of  h»  sweetheart*-or  whether  the 

OTimlt  of  the  sergeant  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  doubtful  tenure 

by  which  the  American  held  his  security  under  the  rule  that  now 

prevsHed  throughout  the  land*— may  not  well  be  said ;  but  there 

was  a  repkkss  audacity  in  his  replies  to  the  friendly  suggestions  of 

the  landlord,  which  half  frightened  the  latt^  personage  out  of  his 

WHS* 

^Fd  ralhtf  eat  acmms^  now.  Master  Humphries  I  tell  you,  and 
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sleep  in  the  siaaops  in  Augnfttj  than  tugJUTJ  t"-g*"T  "H"  1  fee. 
if  8  right  to  speak.  They  shan^t  crow  ovtf  me,  tbooyfa  I  di^lK>rit ; 
and  let  them  look  out;  for  I  tell  you  nov,  Dick  Hum^ries,  fleab 
anE  blood  i^T'stand  ^leir  panecntioBS.  There's  no  chance  for 
lifi^Jet  'lone  property.  Look  how  they  did  Frampton's  wife,  and 
she  in^uch  a  way;  and  only  three  days  ago  they  tied  up  Tom  Ray- 
sor's  little  boy  Ben,  and  gave  him  a  matter  of  fifty  lashes  with 
hickories  thick  as  my  thumb,  and  all  because  the  boy  wouldn't  tell 
where  his  father  was  hiding." 

'*  But  you  see,  John,  that  all  came  of  the  hiding.  If  FramptoB 
and  Raptor  had  not  taken  to  the  swamp,  the  old  lady  would  have 
been  let  alone,  ^nd  the  boy  wouldn't  have  been  whipt»  Aint  they 
in  arms  now  against  his  majesty  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  if  his  majesty  goes  on  after  this  feshion  there  will  be 
a  few  more,  I  can  tell  you.  Now,  you  yourself  Dick  Humphries,  I 
put  it  to  yourself  whether  the  thing's  right,  and  whether  we  ou g^t 
to  stand  it  Now,  I  know  you  of  old,  and  know  you're  no  m(»e  a 
loyalist  than — " 

^  Hush !  Bless  us,  John  Davis,  how  you  talk,  boy  I  hush,  hush !" 
and  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  trepidation,  looking  round  and  per- 
ceiving that^  though  the  stranger  i4>peaTed  to  be  reading- very  ear- 
aestly  ^t>m  the  pages  of  the  *^  Royal  (Charkston)  Gazette,"  he 
was  yei  within  hearing,  the  Undlord  led  his  compani<Hi  ferther  from 
the  door,  and  the  conversation,  as  it  proceeded  to  its  conclusion,  was 
entirelv  lost  to  all  ears  but  their*  own.  It  was  not  long  before 
Hump^*ries  returned  to  the  hall,  and.  endeavoured  to  commence  a 
sort  of  desultory  dialogue  with  the  stranger  guest,  whose  preaeiiee 
had  f  .oduced  the  previous  quarrel  But  this  personage  seemed  to 
desire  oo  such  familiarity,  for  scarcely  had  tlie  old  man  begun,  when 
throT«i]^  down  the  she^  he  had  be^i  reading,  and  thrusting  upon 
his  boad  the  rakish  cap  which  all  the  while  had  rested  on  his  kneOi 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  moving  rapidly  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, followed  the  steps  of  Davis,  whom  he  behekl  pursuing  his  way 
along  the  main  bridge  road  and  towards  the  river.  The  path  was 
clear  in  this  quarter ;  not  a  solitary  being,  but  themaelvea,  was  to  be 
seen — by  them  at  least  In  the  centre  of  the  bridge — a  cmasy 
structure  off  ill-a^justed  timbei  thrown  ovur  a  point  of  the  stteani 
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vbere  it  moBt  narrowed — ^the  pursuing  stranger  overtook  the 
inoodily-wanderiDg  countryman.  He  stopped  him  in  his  progress 
till  he  could  come  up  with  him  by  a  firlendly  hail ;  and,  iVeely 
approaching  him,  tendered  him  his  open  hand  in  a  cordial  salnta- 
tkm.    Tfae  other  grasped  it  wi^  honest  pleasure. 

*^  Master  Davis,  for  such  I  beKeve  is  your  name,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, frsnkly,  ^  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  so  readily,  though  I  must 
81^  nuiily,  taking  op  my  quarrel  I  understand  that  your  brush 
with  tbat  soldier-feUow  was  on  my  account ;  and  thougii,  like  your- 
aeH^  I  need  nobody  to  fight  my  battles,  I  must  yet  Uiank  yon  for  the 
good  ^irit  which  you  have  shewn  in  this  matter.*^ 

"  No  thanks,  stranger.     I  don't  know  what  name  to  call  you — ** 

**  No  matter ;  names  are  unnecessary,  and  the  fewer  known  the 
better  in  these  doubtful  tiroes.  I  care  not  to  utter  mine,  though  it 
has  but  little  value.  Call  me  what  you  please.*^  The  other  looked 
surprised,  but  still  satisfied,  and  replied  after  thiii  fashion — 

'^  Well,  st»tnger,  as  I  said,  yon  owe  me  no  thanks  at  aIMn  this 
affiiir ;  for  thou^  I  did  take  up  the  matter  on  your  hook,  it  was 
because  I  had  a  little  sort  of  hankering  to  take  it  up  on  my  own. 
I  have  long  had  a  grudge  at  that  fellow,  and  I  didn't  care  much  on 
whose  score  it  began,  so  it  had  a  beginning.** 

^He  has  done  you  wrong?"  half  affirmatively,  half  inquiringly, 
said  his  oompanion. 

^  Reckon  he  has^  squire,  and  no  small  wrong  neither;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  seeing  there's  little  help  for  it" 

"  How  I  no  help  for  it !  What  may  be  the  nature  of  Uiis  injur), 
finr  which  a  man  with  your  limbs  and  spirit  can  find  no  help  f  " 

Hie  ooontryman  kx^ed  at  the  speaker  with  a  curious  expression, 
in  which  a  desire  to  confide,  and  a  proper  hesitancy  in  entrusting 
his  secret  thoughts  to  h  stranger,  were  mingled  equally.  '  The  other 
beheld  the  expression,  and  readily  defining  the  difficulty,  proceeded 
to  remoTo  it 

"This  man  has  wronged  you,  friend  Davis :  you  are  his  match — 
more  than  his  match ;  you  have  better  make  and  muscle,  and  manage 
your  <^ub  quite  as  well  as  he  his  broadsword : — ^why  should  you 
not  have  justice,  if  yon  desire  it  ? " 

<*!£  1  l^rira  it  I"  cried  the  other,  and  his  black  eye  spark*-' 
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^  T  do  desire  it,  squire ;  but  there's  odds  against  me,  or  we'd  arbeec 
At  it  afore  tibia." 

"What  odds?" 

"  Look  there ! "  and  as  Davis  replied,  he  p<»nted  to  the  fortress 
upon  the  opposite  hill,  a  few.  hundred  yards  off,  where  the  cross  cl 
Great  Britidn  streamed  hi^  among  the  pine-trees,  and  &om  the 
^trance  of  which,  at  that  very  naoment,  a  small  body  of  r^ulan 
were  pouring  out  into  the  street,  and  proceeding  with  martial  musie 
to  the  market-place.  •  ' 

"I  see,"  replied  the  other — ^"I  see;  but  why  should  they  prove 
odds  against  you  in  a  personal  affiur  iHth  thia  sergeant  f  Ton  have 
justice  from  them  surely." 

"Justice! — such  justice  as  a  tory  captain  gives  ^en  he  wants 
your  horse,  and  don't  want  to  pay  for  it" 

Davis  n^lied  truly,  in  his  summing  up  of  British  justice  at  that 
period. 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  would  not  be  pro- 
tected, w^?e  complaints  properly  made  to  the  ofScers } " 

"  I  do ;  and  what's  worse,  coQiplaint  only  goes  after  new  hicko- 
ries. One  man  was  strapped  up  only  yesterday,  because  he  com- 
plained that  Corporal  Townes  kicked  his  wife  and  broke  hia 
crockery.    They  gave  him  a  hundred  lashes." 

"  And  yet  loyalty  must  have  its  advantages,  more  than  equal  to 
this  usage,  else  " — and  a  smile  of  bitter  scorn  played  upon  the  Kps 
of  the  speaker  as  he  finished  the  sentence — "  else  there  would  not 
be  BO  many  to  love  it  so  well  and  submit  to  it  so  patiently." 

The  countryman  gazed  earnestly  at  the  speaker,  whose  eyes  wean 
full  of  a  most  searching  expression,  whioh  could  not  be  misunder- 
stood 

"  Dang  it,  stranger,"  he  cried,  "  what  do  you  mean — ^who  are 
youP 
\  "A  man!"  answered  the  speaker  boldly; — "one  who  has  not 
I  asked  for  a  British  protection,  nor  sul»nitted  to  their  hickories ; " 
j  and  the  form  of  the  stranger  was  elevated  duly  aa  he  spol^e,  and  his 
;  eye  was  lighted  i^  with  scc^nful  fires,  as  his  reference  was  maae 
'  sarcastically  to  the  many  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  done  bolh« 
The  &ce  of  Davis  was  flushed  when  he  heard  this  reply ;  the  tnua 
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gaibeored  in  iiis  ejres,  and  with  a  bitter  empha^  thougli  in  low 
toBce,  as  if  be  felt  all  the  shame  of  his  acknowledgment,  he 
replied — 

**  God  help  me,  but  I  did !  I  was  one  of  those  who  took  a  pro- 
tection. Here  it  is — here^s  the  paper.  Here's  where  I  sold  n)y 
country,  and  put  mjself  down  in  black  and  white,  to  be  beaten  like 
a  dog  with  hickories.  But  it's  not  too  late ;  and  look  you,  stranger, 
I  believe  you're  true  blue,  but  if  you  amt,  why  it's  all  the  same 
thing — I  care  not — you  may  go  tefl  quick  as  you  please ;  but  I  will 
break  tlie  bai^gain." 

*•  Ha ! — i^eak !""  and  (he  form  of  the  stranger  was  advanced  and 
his  eyes  dilated,  as  he  watched  the  earnest  g!ow  in  every  feature  of 
his  companion. 

"By  tearing  up  the  paper:  see," — and,  as  he  spoke,  he  tore  into 
amall  Ints  the  guaranty  of  British  protection,  which,  in  common 
with  most  of  his  neighbours,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  accept  from 
the  commandant  for  his  security,  and  as  a  condition  of  that  return, 
which  he  pieced,  at  the  same  time,  to  his  duty  and  his  aflegmnoe. 
f  *•  Your  life  is  in  my  hands,"  exclaimed  his  companion,  deltbe- 
yately.    **  Your  Itfe  is  in  my  hands." 

*'  Take  it !"  cried  the  countryman,  and  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  guard,  and  while  his  right  hand  threw  up  the  cudgel  which  he 
c-arrieil,  the  fingers  of  his  left  clutched  fiercely  and  drew  forth  the 
huiitiiig  knife  which  was  concealed  in  his  bosom.  His  small  per- 
&yn,  >»Hght  but  active,  thrown  back,  eVor}'  muscle  in  action  and 
ready  for  contest ;  his  broad-brimmed  White  hat  dashed  fVom  his 
brow ;  his  black,  glossy  hair  dishevelled  and  Hying  in  the  wind ; 
lips  closely  compressed,  while  his  deep,  dark  eye  shot  forth  fires  ot 
anger,  fiercely  enlivening  the  dusky  sallow  of  his  cheek — all  gave 
to  him  a  moat  imposing  expression  of  animated  life  and  courage  in 
the  eye  o(  his  companion. 

•*  Take  it — take  the  worthless  life !"  he  cried,  in  low  but  emphatic 
accents.     **  It  is  worthless,  but  you  will  hev'  to  fight  for  it" 

The  other  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  admiration  sobered  into 
calm. 

"Your  life  is  in  my  hands,  but  it  is  safe.     God  forbid,  Mastei 
Davis,"  said  he,  with  solemnity,  "  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  assail  it 
3* 
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I  vn  jour  fiiend,  jour  oountfj^man,  and  I  rejoice  m  whut  you  hare 
dona.  Tou  have  done  well  and  uobly  in  destrojing  that  evidence 
of  your  dishonour ;  for  it  is  dishonour  to  barter  one's  coimtry  and 
its  liberties  for  dastardly  security — for  one's  miserable  life.  You 
have  done  well ;  but  be  not  rash.  Your  movements  must  be  in  quiet 
Nothing  ra^h,  nothing  precipitate.^  Every  step  you  now  tak^  must 
be  one  of  caution,  for  your  path  is  along  the  steeps  of  dang<sr.  But 
come  with  me — ^you  shall  know  more.  First  secure  those  scrapa ; 
they  may  tell  tales  upon  you ;  a  quick  hand  and  dose  eye  may  put 
them  together,  and  then  your  neck  would  be  fit  game  fot*  the  halter 
f  on  sergeant  warned  you  o£  But  what  now — ^what  are  the  troope 
about  ?" 

The  countryman  looked,  at  his  companion's  question,  and  beheld 
the  troops  forming  in  the  market-place,  while,  the  note  of  the  bugle 
at  intervals,  and  a^i  occasionid  sullen  tap  of  the  drum,  gathered  the 
!2rqwd  of  the  village  around  them. 

^It's  n  prodamation,  squire.  That's  the  market-plao^  wh^^ 
they  read  it  first.  They  give  us  one  every  two  or  three  daya,  some- 
times about  one  thing,  sometimes  anc^er.  If  the  cattle's  killed  by 
the  whigs,  though  it  msj  be  their  own,  there's  a  proclamation ;  bi^^ 
we  don't  mind  them  much,  for  they  only  tell  us  to  be  quiet  an<t 
orderly,  and,  heaven  knows,  we  can't  be  more  so.  They  will  next 
go  to  the  church,  where  they  will  again  read  it  That's  nigher,  and 
we  can  get  rpund  in  time  to  hear  what  it  is.  Shall  we  go^  squire  T 
The  other  expressed  his  yillingness,  and  leaving  the  biidge,  tho' 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  crowd 
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And  ftar  aoc    We  •hall  bum  with  tkcn  tm  tine, 
And  i|Mtt  cbMi  «rW  Wo«M  strik*  w.    WetnftM, 
Aad  eooideatly  tUMf— hsv«  ams  aad  bmi» 
Good  fellowt  i»  the  wood,  that  will  not  fly 
WhM  Uaws  art  to  ba  boTM  ** 

By  a  ihort  path  the  stranger  and  his  eompankm  moved  from 
(be  bridge  to  the  place  of  gathering.  It  was  not  long  beift>re  they 
foimd  thenedTee  in  the  thick  of  the  crowd,  upon  the  green  plot  in 
front  of  the  churdi,  from  the  portab  of  which  the  heavy  roll  of  the 
dram  ccnnmanded  due  attention  from  the  pc^mlaoe.  The  proclama- 
tkm  which  the  commander  of  the  garrieoa  at  Dorchester  now  pro- 
eeeded  to  read  to  the  multitude,  wai  of  bo  small  importance.  Its 
1  <xMitenta  were  well  calculated  to  aitound  and  terrify  the  OaroKniaiA 
who  heard  it.  It  was  one  of  the  many  movements  of  the  British 
commander,  mifoiiuiatdy  for  the  cause  of  royalty  in  that  region, 
wluch,  mofe  than  aaythiag  besides,  contributed  to  arouse  and  irri- 
tate that  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  invaded  people, 
whidi  it  should  have  been  the  stodious  policy  of  the  invaderii  to 
mollify  and  suppress.  The  document  in  question  had  been  Just 
Msned  by  8nr  Henry  Clinton,  deoUtfing  all  paroles  or  protections 
granted  hitherto  to  be  null  and  void,  and  requiring  the  holders  of 
them,  within  twenty  days,  to  resume  the  character  of  British  sub- 
jects— taking  up  arms  in  the  promotion  of  his  majesty's  cause, 
against  their  brethren,  under  pain  <^  being  treated  as  rebels  to  hi^ 
govomnent 

The  motive  of  Sir  Henry  for  a  movonent  so  exceedingly  injudi^ 
cious,  may  be  only  conjectured  from  he  concurrent  circumstances 
of  the  ome.  The  continental  army,  under  De  Kalb,  was  on  it^  way 
to  the  ^uth — Gates  had  been  ordered  to  command  it — and  this 
intdiugence,  though  not  generally  known  to  the  people  of  Carolina. 
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could  not  long  be  withheld  from  their  possession.  It  was  neceflsarr 
to  keep  them  from  any  co-operation  with  their  approaching  frieiids ; 
and  no  more  effectual  mode,  simply  considered  by  itself,  could  have 
been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  Briton  than  their  employment 
under  his  own  banners.  This  apart,  the  invasion  of  the  adjoining 
states  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  had  been  long  since,  deter- 
miood  upon,  and  was  now  to  be  attempted.  Troops  were  wanted 
tor  this  purpose,  and  no  policy  seemed  better  than  to  expend  one 
set  of  rebels  upon  another.  It  was  also  necessary  to  secure  the  con- 
quered province ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  hangman  were  provident*  v 
held  out,  in  order  to  impel  the  conquered  to  the  minor  risks  of 
the  bayonet  and  shot 

Tlie  error  was  a  £Ma1  one.  From  that  hour  the  declension  oS 
British  power  was  precipitately  hurried  in  Cardioa ;  t\»  people  lost 
all  confidence  in  tliose  who  had  already  so  giossly  dec^ved  them  ; 
rbr  the  oouditiou  of  the  protection  or  parole  called  for  no  military 
service  from  the  citizen  who  took  it  He  was  simply  to  be  neutral 
in  the  contest ;  and,  however  unworthy  may  have  been  the  spirit 
couHenting  even  to  this  condition,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  ibul 
deception  had  been  practised  upon  them.  The  consequences  were 
inevitable ;  and  the  determined  hostility  of  the  foe  was  coupled,  on 
the  part  of  the  Carohmans,  with  a  wholesale  sochu  of  t}»  want  of 
probity  manifested  by  the  enemy  they  were  now  not  so  unwilling  to 
euf^ounter. 

Vnm  the  ol^uroh-porch  the  proclamatkHi  was  i^in  read  to  the 
usscmbled  multitude.  The  crowd  was  variously  composed,  and 
vuriou3  iiMleed  was  the  efieot  which  it  produced  among  them.  The 
^tT'Otger  and  his  companion,  at  a  little  distance,  listened  closely  to 
tlie  wprds  of  tlie  instrimient ;  and  a  smile  of  joy,  not  unmarked  by 
Dal  U,  played  over  the  features  of  the  former  as  he  heard  it  read. 
The  latter  looked  his  indignation :  he  could  not  understand  why 
such  a  paper  should  give  pleasure  to  his  com*^de,  and  could  not 
forbear,  in  a  whisper,  demanding  the  occasion  of  his  satisfiM^tion. 

'^  It  pleases  you,  stranger !  I  see  you  smile !" 

"  It  does  please  me — much,  very  much,"  responded  the  othei, 
qui(;kly,  and  with  emphasis,  but  in  a  whisper  also. 

^  What  r  with  more  earnestness,  said  the  countryman — *<  whai  \ 
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doM  H  please  you  to  Ksten  to  sr  jh  viBany  aa  thk !  I  do  not  under- 
stand  joo." 

^  Not  80  knid,  comrade ;  you  hare  a  neck,  a&d  these  fellows  a 
rope ;  besides,  Uiere^  one  to  the  left  of  us  whose  looks  I  Kke  not** 

Tlie  other  turned  in  the  direotbn  signified,  and  saw  the  propriety 
of  his  companion's  caution,  as  he  beheld  within  a  few  feet  the  harsh 
fiaatuiea  of  the  notorious  Gaptam  Huck,  a  furious  and  bloody  tory- 
leader,  well-known,  and  held  in  odious  estinuition,  throughout  the 
neii^boariiood    The  stranger  went  on,  still  whispering : — 

^  Look  pleased,  friend  Davis,  if  you  can ;  this  is  no  time  to  show 
any  but  false  coloun  to  the  enemy.  I  am  pleased,  really,  as  yon 
think,  and  have  my  reason  for  being^  which  you  shall  know  ir 
j^ocid  tone,    l^ake  breath,  and  Ksten.'* 

The  pap^  was  finished,  and  the  detachment  moved  on  its  way  to 
the  ^ Royal  George  Tavern,**  the  crowd  generally  Knowing;  and 
there  it  was  again  read.  Oiur  two  friends  kept  together,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  multitude.  The  stiaager  was  eminently  watchful 
and  observant;  he  noted  well  the  sentiment. of  indignation  which 
all  feces  numifested ;  there  couM  be  no  doubt  of  that  expresnon. 
The  sober  farmer,  the  thoughtless  and  gi^-hearted  phmter  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  drudge,  the  meduinic,  the  petty  chapmac — ail 
had  in  their  looks  that  severe  Bchemem  which  showed  a  Uiougbt 
and  spirit,  active,  and  more  to  be  respected,  as  they  were  kept  so 
wdl  restrained. 

^  God  skve  the  king  T  cried  the  <^cer,  as  he  concluded  the  instru- 
ment, from  the  steps  of  the  tavern. 

"  Ay,  God  save  the  kmg,  and  God  bless  him,  too  T  echoed  old 
Humphries,  at  the  entrance.  A  few  only  of  the  crowd  gave  back 
the  cry,  and  even  with  them  the  prayer  was  coldly  uttered ;  and 
there  was  nothing  like  that  spirit  which,  when  the  heart  goes  with 
the  decree  of  the  nder,  makes  the  welkiA  ring  with  its  unr^^ted 
rejoicings. 

**  Tou  are  silent ;  you  do  not  cry  with  the  rest,**  said  one  at  the 
dbow  of  the  stranger.  He  turned  to  behold  the  features  of  the 
tory  capdain,  of  whom  we  have  ah>eady  spoken,  who  now,  wUh  a 
scrotmising  gbnoe,  placed  himself  close  beside  the  peison  he  hsd 
addressed.    The  mean  cunning — the  low,  searohhig  expression  of 
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hk  look — wero  enuBently  disgugl^iig  to  the  yovUiu  wlio  replittdt 
while  reBuming  hn  old  position : — 

""What!  God  save  the  king?  Did  I  no!  say  it?  It's  ^ry 
natural ;  for  I  am  so  used  to  it  Vm  quite  willing  that  God  should 
save  his  mi^estj — Gh)d  knows  he  needs  it.'* 

This  was  said  with  a  reiy  devout  countenanee,  and  the  express 
sion  was  eo  con^)osed  and  quie^  that  the  toiy  oould  say  nothing, 
though  still  not  sadaded,  seeiaii^ly,  with  muoh  that  waa  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  sounded  very  like  a  sneer^  and  yet,  strictly  i9>eaking^  it 
was  perfectly  uaexceptionahle.  Baffled  in  this  quarter,  the  loyalist, 
who  was  particularly  dounous  of  establishing  his  own  claims  to 
British  fiivour,  now  turned  with  a  similar  inquiiy  to  Davis ;  but  the 
countryman  was  ready,  and  a  nudge  in  the  side  from  his  companioB^ 
had  anything  been  wanting,  moved  faim  to  a  similar  answer.  Hack 
was  not  exactly  prepared  to  meet  with  so  much  willingness  on  the 
part  of  two  persoDB  whose  mo^ement^  he  had  suspected,  and  had 
been  watchii^ ;  but,  oonduding  them  now  to  be  well  affected,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  pD(^x)se  to  them  to  beeome  members  <^  the  troop 
of  horse  he  was  engaged  in  raisoig.  To  the  stranger  he  Suit 
addressed  himself  eoaapbmenting  him  upon  his  fine  limbs  and 
figure,  and  insistHig  upon  the  eoLoellent  a[^earance  he  would  make, 
well  mounted  and  in  British  uaifiDrm.  A  smile  of  sovereign  cobt 
tttnpt  ovttspread  the  youth's  featnres  as  he  listened  to  the  toty 
patiently  to  the  end.  Calmly,  then,  he  b^;ged  permission  to  decliBt 
the  proposed  honour* 

^  Why,  you  are  loyal,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  seeming  to  doubi. 

**  Who  denies  it!"  fiercely  replied  the  stranger* 

^  Oh,  nobody ;  I  mean  not  to  offend :  but, «  a  loyal  sabjeot,  you 
can  scares  withhold  yourself  Irom  senrioe*^ 

^I  do  not  contemplate  to  do  so,  ur.^ 

^  And  why  not  join  my  troop!  Comoy  now,  yoo  diall  have  a 
lieutenancy ;  for,  blast  me,  but  I  like  your  looks,  and  wonid  be 
devilish  glad  to  have  yoUi    You  can't  reluae." 

^  But  I  do^**  said  the  other,  coolly — almost  oonteasptnously. 

"*  And  wher^ore  T  Hnok  inquired*  with  a  show  of  piqua  in  kit 
oowitenaaoa  and  maaiMr— "  whereibref  What  bettu*  servieef  and 
to  a  soldier  of  fortune,  let  me  ask  vou«  what  better  chaaees  thiu 
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ckxw  of  makng  eveiy  tkbg  out  of  thme  4 — d  rebel*,  who  hava 
gone  into  Ike  vwaiB{i8,leamgtegee8taMteora§Mtftionf  WJmU 
betttf  buskicas}'' 

**  None :  I  fully  agree  with  yon.*' 

^  And  yov  wiU  join  my  troe^  r 

"Nor 

The  man  looJwd  attoniBhed.  Hue  «oolaew  mad  eompotim  with 
which  the  denial  was  made  surprised  him  not  less  than  th«  denial 
natkL    With  a  iook  el  deuU  atid  WQiidenae»t»  he  went  on— ^ 

**  Well,  you  know  tiest ;  Imtj  of  eourse,  as  a  good  citizen,  you 
will  aoon  be  iB«aiia:  twenty  4$^ you  know, Are  ail  that^s  allowed 
you." 

"*  I  do  not  need  so  many  :  as  a  good  citixen,  I  shall  be  in  anus 
in  leea  tifne." 

**  In  whose  troop  f — where  P 

^  Ah,  BOW  we  come  to  the  potnt,"  was  the  sudden  repJy ;  *"  and 
you  wifi  DOW  see  why  l  have  been  iMe  to  withataad  the  tempting 
fltfers  yon  have  made.  I  am  thinkinf  lo  fom  a  troop  of  my  own, 
and  should  I  do  so,  I  certainly  should  not  wish  so  much  success  to 
yours  as  to  Ml  into  youf  ranks." 

"^  Indeed!  WeU,  Tm  glad,  anyiiow,  that  h«  nu^esty  is  likely  to 
\h!  80  well  senped  with  officen^  Hare^ou  yet  appUsd  for  a  o<mi- 
nwrnon  to  the  eomasandant  P 

*^N&;  nor  shall  I,  till  my  reeraits  am  sivoiig  e^o^gh  to  laaka 
my  appearance  lespecti^le.^ 

^'niat's  right !  I  know  that  by  experience.  They  never  like 
yo«  half  so  well  as  when  yon  fasing  jour  men  with  jroa:  diey 
don^t  want  officers  so  mueh  as  men;  «mI  some  of  the  commands, 
if  they  can  chouse  you  out  of  yonr  leennts,  will  Boi  stop  to  do  so; 
and  then  yon  may  whistle  ibr  your  eommiasion.  I  enppose  your 
friend,  h»e,  is  alteady  secured'  for  yeiir  squad  f* 

Ihe  tory  r^rred  to  Davis,  who  did  Jioi  leave  his  compaMon  to 
reply ;  but,  without  scruple,  avowed  biottself  as  having  already  been 
partially  secured  for  the  oppositioB  troop. 

**  Well,  good  Ittdc  to  you.  But  I  say,  comrade,  you  have  coao- 
maadad  before^-Hif  oourae,  you  are  prepared  to  lead !" 

'^  I  have  the  heart  Iv  it,"  was  the  reply;  and  as  the  strabget 
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spoke,  he  extended  bk  arms  towards  the  tory  eaptaki,  while  eU 
?atiDg  his  igure  to  its  ftillett  he%ht ;  *^  and  yoa  can  say  jourteif 
for  the  limbs.  As  for  the  head,  it  must  be  seen  if  mine's  good  far 
anything" 

*'  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  service  comes  easy  after  a  brash  or  two. 
But  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  ma^r  T 

^  Who  f — the  offioer  ia  command  of  the  garrison  here  f 

"  The  same." 

^  In  time,  I'll  tumble  yon,  perhaps,  to  help  me  to  that  know? 
ledge.    Not  yet ;  not  till  I  get  my  recruits."  - 

*^  You  are  right  in  that;  and.  talking  of  the  reeniits,  I  must  see 
after  mine ;  and,  so,  a  good-evening  to  you,  and  success.  We 
shall  meet  agaln.^ 

The  tory  moved  among  the  separate  groups  as  he  spoke^  and  the 
stranger  turned  to  Davis  while  he  muttered— 

^  Ay,  we  shall  meet  again,  Master  Hiick,  or  it  will  be  no  fiiult  of 
mine.  If  we  do  not,  Old  Nicktakesmarvellous  oare  of  his  own. 
But,  ha !  comrade,  keep  you  here  awhile ;  there  is  one  that  I  woQid 
speak  with." 

At  a  little  distance  apart,  at  one  wing  of  the  tavern^  stood  a  man, 
attired  in  the  blue  homespun  garments  of  the  country,  among  the 
hureUer  classes;  and  widi  nothing  particular  to  distinguish  him,  if 
we  except  a  face  somewhat  more  round  and  rosy  than  belongs 
usCttUy  to  the  people  dwelling  in  Dorchester  and  its  neighbourhood. 
He  was  like  them  in  one  respect — having  a  sidelong,  indirect  move 
ment,  OMj^ed  with  a  shi^ish,  lounging,  indifferent  gait,  wliich  is  a 
fjrenerai  feature  of  this  people,  imless  when  roused  by  insult  or  pro- 
vooatioD.  In  his  hand  hts  oarried  a  whip  of  eommotf  leather,  which 
he  smacked  ooeasionaily,  eMier  for  the  sharp,  shot-like  sounds  which 
it  sent  forth,  or  when  he  desiied  to  send  to  a  greater  distance  tliai 
most  grumbling  of  all  aristocrats^  the  hog,  as  it  af^roached  hinL 
The  quick  eye  of  the  stnmger  had  singled  out  this  personage ;  and, 
leaving  Davis  where  he  stood,  and  moving  quickly  through  the 
straggling  groups  that  still  chisteved  in  front  of  the  tavern,  he  at 
oiiee  approached  him  confidently  as  an  old  acquaintance.  The 
other  seemed  Hot  to  observe  his  coming,  until  our  first  acquaintance 
speaking  as  he  advanced,  caught  his  nodee.    This  had  no  soone*^ 
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been  donei  thaa  the  otter  vrm  ia  -motipn.  .  lluowuig  amde  hi« 
sli^gjahneiB  of  look,  he  lecogpised  by  a  glanoe  the  Btranger,  and 
bis  head  was  bent  forward  to  Ikten,  as  he  saw  that  he  was  about  to 
speak.  The  words  of  oiir  old  acquaintance  were  few,  but  signifi- 
cantr—  ^ 

"  I  an  heie  before  jou-^hmj  Aothjs^p — ^lead  on,  and  I  will  fol- 
low." 

With  a  nod,  the  person  address^  loojse^  but  ^  once  at  the 
speaker;  th^  without  a  word,  moving  from  his  easy  position 
against  the  tMrem,  and  throwing  aaide  all  show  of  sluggishaess,  he 
led  the  way  for  the  stranger.  Takii^  an  oblique  path,  which  car- 
ried them  in  a  short  time  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  they  soon 
left  the  village  beikind  them. 

Davis  had  been  reluctant  to  separate  from  the  companion  to 
whom  he  had  so  readily  yi^ded  his  confificnp^.  He  had  his  doubts 
— as  who  could  be  without  them  ,in  th(U.  season  of  general  distrust  I 
But  when  he  remembered  the  warm,  manly  frankness  of  the  stran- 
g**''"TJ^^  &^  ^^  generous,  and  gentle  countenance — he  did  not 
suffer  hiPMelf  to  d<ybt,  for  ir~mbmcnt' "more,  that  his  secret 
^j^onid  be  safe  in  his  possession,  lliis,  indeed,  was  the  least  of  his 
difficnldesT  The  ialr'c^uene  oTlhe  inn  had  attracted  him  strongly, 
and,  with  a  heavy  hearty  he  turned  into  the  ^  Boyal  George,''  and, 
throwing  his  form  at  length  upon  a  bench,  he  solaced,  or  vexed, 
himself  with  an  occasional  glance  at  Bella  Hunpphries,  whose  duties 
carried  her  to  and  fro  between  the  bar  and  the  sitting-room;  and 
with  tliougfatB  of  that  vengeance  upon  his  enemy  which  his  new 
rcUition  with  the  stranger  seemed  to  promise  him. 

M«*anwhile,  followii^  the  steps  of  the  individual  he  had  so  singled 
out,  die  stranger  kept  on  his  way  until  the  village  had  been  foirly 
pai»ed ;  theit,  plunging  dtwn  a  little  by-patii,  into  which  the  fcmnei 
liad  gone,  he  soon  overtook  him,  and  they  mc,rved  on  closely  toge- 
ther in  their  common  progress.  The  guide  wa*i  a  stout  able-bodied 
person,  of  thirty  years,  or  perhaps  more — a  rough-looking  man,  one 
seemii^y  bom  and  bred  entirely  in  the  humble  life  of  the  country. 
He  was  powerful  in  physical  development,  rather  stout  than  high, 
w^  a  short  thick  neck — ^a  head  round  and  large,  with  eyes  small. 
Bottled,  and  piercing — and  features  even  solemn  in  their  general 
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expresskm  ef  8er«rity.    He  carried  no  nnUe  wcnyoiM^  but  b« 
seemed  the  man  to  use  them ;  for  im>  one  who  ioolied In  hiaflye^ 
^  conld  doubt  that  he  was  M\  of  sefded  purpeee,  Arm  m  hi$  resolv^^ 
and  luckless,  having  once  determined,  in  the  p*9TtfflTftHi  ^  thft  mflgj, 
ilesperete  enterprise. 

The  route  they  wer9  puiwiiug  |;r0ir  mom  and  oaon  tan^fied  as 
they  went,  gradually  sinking  in  level,  until  the  footing  becanoo 
sH^tly  insecure,  and  at  length'  teqpoinaiCed  ill  the  soft  ooay  awamp 
sorfkce  common  to  the  margin  of  n^ost  niters  in  the  low  oountrjr  of  ' 
the  south.  They  were  now  eloee  on  the  bank^of  the  iiahley,ii4ioli 
wound*  its  way,  perceptible  to  the  two  in  oecasicmal  gHmpses, 
through  the  close-set  fbKage  hy  whidr  they  were  surrounded.  A 
few  more  strides  through  the  copse  and  over  the  miiy  surface, 
brought  them  again  to  a  dry  elevation,  isolkted  by  smail  slujces  <d 
water,  and  more  closely  wrapped  in  brush  and  covering.  Here 
their  progress  was  self-arrested,  fbr  tfiey  were  now  perfectly  secure 
from  interruption.  Tn  all  this  thno,  no  word  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  parties;  but  the  necessity  fbr  fiyrther  cantbn  being 
now  over,  they  came  to  a  pause,  and  the  silence  was  broken  as"  fol- 
lows by  our  last-made  acquaintance : — 
I  **  We  are  safe  here,  Major  Singleton,  and  ean  now  spei&  freely. 
The  sharpest  scout  in  the  British  garrison  co«dd  not  wdl  come  upon 
us  without  warning,  and  if  he  did,  would. do  so  by  aocid^t^ 

^'  Tm  glad  of  it,  for  Fm  heartily  tired,  and  not  a  httle  impatient 
to  talk  with  you.    But  let  us  be  at  ease.^ 

They  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground^^our  elder  acquaintance, 
whom  wfl.i]LOw  know  as  Major  Singleton,  ^th  on  air  of  superiorly 
which  seemed  famiHafi  choosing  the  most  (kvourable  spot,  while  the 
other  remained  standing  until  his  companion  had  adjusted  himself; 
and  then  took  his  seat  respectfully  on  the  ridgy  roots  of  the  pme- 
tree  spreading  over  them. 

**  And  now,  Humphries,'^  said  Singleton,  ^  what  of  my  sister — ^is 
she  safe,  and  how  did  she  bear  the  journey  f " 

^  Safe,  major,  and  well  as  could  be  expected,  though  veiy  feeble. 
We  had  some  trouble  crossing  the  Santee,  but  it  did  not  keep  u» 
long,  and  we  got  on  tolerably  well  after.  The  whole  party  are  notr 
•afeat^T^eOaks.'*' 
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^  Well,  you  must  guide  me  there  to-night,  if  possihle ;  1  know 
Bothmg  of  Uie  place,  and  but  little  of  the  oowitfj.  Yean  havo 
passed  svnoe  I  last  went  over  it" 

''What!  have  you  never  been  at  'The  Oaks,*  major?  1  waa 
tM  you  had." 

"*•  Yes,  when  a  boy ;  but  I  have  no  distinct  memory  on  the  sub- 
ject, ezeept  of  the  nol>le  trees,  the  thidc  white  moss  and  the  dreamy 
quiet  of  all  things  around.    The  |^ace,  I  know,  is  beautiftiLt' 

^  You  may  well  say  so,  major ;  a  finer  dc^n't  happen  often  in  the 
low  coimtry,  and  the  look  at  it  fh>m  the  river  is  well  worth  a  jour- 
ney." 

**  Ah  !  I  have  never  seen  it  from  that  quarter.  But  you  said  my 
uDcle  was  well,  and^-^^^e  the  voioe  £iiteyed  a  little— "  and  my 
cousin  Ka^iarine — they  are  ail  well  f  " 

**  All  well,  sir.  The  old  squire  is  rather  down  in  the  mouth,  you 
see,  ^r  he%  taken  a  protection,  and  he  can't  help  seeing  the  troubles 
of  liie  ooimty.  Ifs  this  that  makes  his  trouble;  and  though  he 
leed  of  old  time  to  be  a  dashing,  hearty,  Uvely,  talkative  gentle- 
man, always  pleaiBant  and  good-humoured,  yet  now  he  says  nothing ; 
and  if  he  fai^pp^ns  to  smile  at  all,  he  cat^es  himself  up  a  minute 
after,  and  looks  mighty  sorry  for  it.  Ah,  major,  these  curaed  pro- 
tections— they've  made  many  a  good  heart  sore  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  worst  is  to  come  yet,  or  Fm  mistaken." 

"  A  sore  subject,  Humphries,  and  not  very  necessary  to  speak  on. 
But  what  news — what  stirring,  and  how  get  on  our  recruits  f " 

**  Slowly  enough,  major ;  but  that  is  to  be  expected  while  the 
country  is  overrun  with  the  TedKx>ats.  The  folks  are  afiaid  to 
mo\'e,  and  our  poor  swamp-boys  cant  put  their  noses  out  yet — not 
until  the  enemy  turns  his  bade  on  th^m  for  a  whife,  and  gives  them 
chance  for  a  Mttle  skirmii^,  without  the  risk  of  the  rope.  But 
things  would  change,  I'm  certain,  if  the  great  general  you  spoke  oif, 
with  the  eoniinentals,  would  only  come  south.  Our  people  only 
want  an  opportunity ." 

''And  they  shall  have  it  But  what  intelligence  here  Irom  t^ 
city?" 

"  None,  Mr,  or  KtUe.    You  heard  the  proclamation  f " 

"  Yei,  with  joy — with  positive  delight      The  movement  is  a 
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grand  one  for  our  cause :  it  mu^t  hrmg  out  the  ground-ratfi — ^tboae 
who  skulked  for  safety  into  contracts,  measujjng  honour  by  acres^ 
and  counting  their  duty  to  their  country  by  the  value  <^  their 

^True — I  see  that,  major,  but  that's  the  thing  I  dread.  Why 
should  you  desire  to  hnng  them  out  T' 

^  Why,  because,  though  with  us  in  spirit  and  sentiment^  they  yet 
thought  to  avoid  danger,  while  they  believed  themselves  unable  to 
serve  us  by  their  risk.  Now,  forced  into  the  field — compellod  to 
fight — is  it  not  clear  that  the  argument  is  all  in  &vour  of  our  »de  t 
Will  they  not  rather  fight  in  conformity  with  their  feelings  and 
o[>inions  tJban  against  them  ?  particularly  when  the  hitter  course 
must  place  them  in  aimm  i^ainst  their  friends  and  neighbours — noi 
to  speak  of  their  countrymen — in  many  instances  to  their  redativieai 
^  and  the  members  of  their  own  Cunilies.  JBy  forcing  into  the  field 
those  who  were  quiet  before.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  forced  jAou 
[sands  into  our  ranks,  wlid~will  be  as  slow  to  lay  9own^eir  we^wna 

i^^Ihope  so,  major ;  but  I  fear  that  many  will  rather  stiika  for 
what  seems  the  strongest,  and  not  ask  many  questions  as  to  which 
IS  the  justest  side." 

**  No — this  I  fear  not  The  class  of  pec^le  on  whom  I  rely  are 
too  proud  to  sufier  this  imposition,  and  too  spirited  not  to  resist  the 
indignity  which  it  puts  upon  them.  They  mint  be  roused  by  the 
trick  which  has  been  |«actised,  and  will  sludge  off  their  sleep.  Let 
us  hope  for  it,  at  least" 

f''  I  am  willing^  sir,  but  fear  it    They  have  quite  too  much  at 
stake:  they  have  too  much  plate,  too  many  negroes,  and  iive  toa 
comfortably  to  be  willing  to  stand  a  chance  of  losing  all  by  taking 
up  arms  against  the  British,  who  are  squat  close  alongside  of  them." 
^^^       ^*So  should  I  fear  with  yoUf  Humphries,  and  ib^  like  reason^ 
if  thjQ  protections  protected  tJienv    I  doul^  not  that  they  wouki 
I     be  willing  to  keep  quiet,  and  take  no  part  in  this  struggle,  if  the 
conquerors  were  wise  enough  to  lei  them  alone ;  but  they  kick  and 
't     cuff  them  on  all  occasions,  and  patriots  are  firequently  made  by  kick- 
'     ingj  I  care  not  for  the  process,  so  it  gives  us  the  commodity.    Let 
.^  them  kick  ou^  and  may  they  get  extra  1<^  for  the  puq»osc2" 
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*  Amen,**  said  Humphries,  gravelj.  ^  If  it  makes  them  stainl  up 
to  the  rack,  as  yon  tfamk  it  will  But — ^  changing  somewhat 
abruptly,  he  sud  to  Sbgteton — 

*  You  were  with  Jack  Davis,  of  Goose  Creek,  major,  when  you 
drst  came  up — ^I  thought  you  were  unknown  in  these  parts  T 

"■  You  thought  rightly ;  I  am  still  unknown,  but  I  learned  to  know 

something  of  him  you  speak  of)  and  circumstances  threw  us  together.** 

Here  Sngleton  related  tlie  occurrences  at  the  tatem,  as  already 

: .  known  to  us.    Huniphriea,  who  was  the  son  of  the  landlord,'  gave 

^  dose  attention,  and  with  someditng  more   than  ordinary  interest 

'    He  was  not  at  any  time  a  mah  to  show  his  feehngs  openly,  but 

there  was  an  incmnsed  pressure  of  his  lips  together  as  that  portion 

M  upon  his  ear  which  described  the  interference  of  his  sister,  the 

Mr  coquette  Bella,  for  the  protedion  of  her  cast-off  lorer.    His 

breathing  was  far  less  free  at  this  point  of  the  narrative ;  and  when 

^ngleton  conduded,  the  listener  muttered,  partly  in  soliloquy  and 

partly  in  reply — 

*^A  poor  fool  of  a  girl,. that  sister  of  mine,  major;  lores  the 
fbe  colours  of  the  jay  in  spite  of  his  cur&ed  squalling,  and  has 
played  upon  that  good  fellow,  Davis — Prickly  Adi,  as  we  sometimes 
call  him  in  the  village — till  he  is  half  out  of  his  wits.  Her  head, 
too,  is  half  turned  with  that  red  coat;  but  HI -cure  her  of  that,  and 
cure  him  too,  or  there's  no  virtue  in  twisted  bore.  But,  major,  di^l 
you  do  anything  with  Davis  f ** 

The  answer  was  affirmative.,  and  Humphries  continued — 

**  Hiat's  a  gain,  sir ;  for  Davis  is  true,  if  he  says  it,  and  comes  of 
good  breed :  hell  fight  like  a  bull-dog,  and  his  teeth  shall  meet  in 
the  flesh.  Besides,  he*s  a  great  shot  with  a  rifle,  tike  most  of  tho 
boys  from  Goose  Creek.  His  old  mother  kept  him  back,  orheM 
a-joined  us  long  ago,  for  Fve  seen  how  his  thoughts  run.  But  it's 
not  too  late,  and  if  the  word's  once  out  of  his  mouth,  he's  to  be 
depended  on — he's  safe." 

"  A  few  more  will  do.  You  have  several  others,  have  you  not, 
gathering  in  a  safe  place!"  said  Singleton. 

''In  the  swamp — ^thirteen,  true  as  steel,  and  ready  for  fight 
They're  only  some  six  miles  off,  and  can  be  brought  up  in  two 
hours,  at  notice.     See,  this  river  comes  from  the  heart  of  the  Cj  prens 
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Swamp,  where  they  shelter ;  and  if  there  be  be  uo  tofj  among  us  to 
8how  them  the  track,  I  defy  all  Proctor's  garrison  to  find  us  out^ 

^  We  must  be  among  them  to-morrow.  But  the  evening  veara 
and  the  breeze  freshens  up  from  the  river :  it  is  sweet  and  fresh  from 
the  sea — and  how  di^erent,  too,  from  that  of  the  fovests !  But  come 
— ^I  must  go  back,  and  have  my  horse  in  readiness  for  this  ride  to 
*The  Oaks,'  where  you  must  attend  me." 

"  Your  horse!    Wliere  is  he  f**  asked  the  other  quickly. 

"In  your  Other's  stable." 

"  He  must  not  be  suffered  to  stay  there ;  if  he  is^  you  will  not 
have  him  long.  We  must  hide  him  out»  or  tiiat  black-hearted  toiy, 
Buck,  will  be  on  his  quarters  before  three  days:  he's  beating  about 
the  country  now  for  horses  as  well  as  men." 

"See  to  it,  then,  for  I  must  run  no  such  luk.  Let  us  return  at 
once,"  said  Singleton. 

"Yes;  but  we  take  diflferent  roads:  we  must  apt  know  each  <^her. 
Can  you  find  the  way  back  alone,  major!" 

"Yes— I  doubt  not" 

"To  the  left  now — ^round  that  water;  keep  straight  up  from  the 
river  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  you  fisdl  into  the  track.  Your  horse 
shall  be  ready  in  an  hour,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  aupper." 

They  parted — Singleton  on.  his  way  as  direoc/i,  and  Humfj^riei 
burying  himself  still  deeper  in  the  copse. 
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••  H  BMds  b«t  to  be  Md— to  told-^  btU- 
■TarywlMre  boM.— ^lla  ev«rf  yinti*  told ; 
Co«nf«  Mi4  troth,  liunaltjrittd  ddH, 
TWwtUltttcolPf  tJMiltwiiMcf  wiU, 
An   UMbertchontj.    WedobatldU, 
Noctooooar,  whos  w«  thoddor  ol  tko  fll : 
Hm  loilluag  oftd  tho  MRow  tkoC  a0l  otlf  vof 
Wen  aony  pioof  of  mtnhood** 

fr  Wtt  not  kybg  before  Sbgteioii  reached  the  taverri,  ifhich  bo 
DOW  ftyund  crowded.  The  villagers  of  all  conditSons  &nd  poli- 
ties had  tfiere  aatembled,  either  to  mutter  over  their  dovibts  or  dis- 
contents, or  to  gather  counsel  for  ihdr  course  in  ftiture,  from  the 
many,  wiser  than  themselves,  in  Aeir  own  predicament  There, 
also^  came  the  true  loyalist,  certain  to  find  de^nce  and  fkvour 
flrarm  those  around  hbai,  not  jo  happy  or  to'seeure  as  himself  in  the 
^~o(»fidarce  of  tETeidsting  poweST  The  gfo^  was  motley  enough, 
andflHmbods  at  work  among' them  not  less  so.  Some  had  already 
det^miHed  npcm  subniission, — some  of  the  weak — the  tim^-serving 
— such  as  every  old  community  will  be  found  toftimish,  where  indo- 
lent habits,  which  have  become  inveterate,  forbid  all  sort  of  inde- 
pendence. Some  fluctuated,  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  even 
what  to  think.  But  there  were  others.  Singleton  imagined,  as  he 
looked  into  their  grave,  stillen  features,  fall  of  thought  and  pregnant 
with  determination,  wh6  feH  nothing  so  strongly  as  the  sense  of 
mjusdce,  and  the  rebel-daring  which  calls  for  defiance  at  ever}*  hazard. 

•*  Vengeance !  my  men  !*  he  muttered  to  himseH  as,  passing  fiiU 
into  the  apartment,  he  became  si  once  visible  to  the  group.  Tlic 
old  landlord  himself  was  the  ^rst  person  who  confronted  him,  speak- 
ing stin  after  that  fkmiliar  &shion  which  had  already  had  its  rebuke 
fiom  the  same  quarter. 

"  Ah,  captain !  (the  brow  of  Singleton  darkened) — squire,  I  mean. 
T  sak  pardon,  squire ;  bnt  hete,  where  every  man  is  a  captain,  or  a  oolo- 
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nei,  or  sometliing,  it  comes  natural  to  captain  or  col<mel  all,  and  is  not 
often  amiss.    No  offence,  squire — it's  use  only,  and  I  mean  no  harm." 

^  Enough,  enough  !  good  Master  Iiandiord !  Least  said,  soonest 
mended.    Shall  we  soon  have  supper  ?" 

The  ready  puhlican  turned  to  the  inner  door  of  the  apartinent 
and  put  the  same  questiCin  to  his  daoghten,  the  fair  Bella ;  then, 
without  waiting  for  her  reply,  informed  the  inquirer  that  mnx^j 
minutes  would  not  Mjtpse  before  it  would  be  on  fable. 

**  Six  o'clock's  the  tiwo  ot  day  for  supper,  squire — six  for  shipper 
—  one  for  dinner  —  eight  for  breakfast — punctual  to  the  stroke,, 
and  no  waiting.  Heh !  what's  that  you  say.  Master  Dickenson  I — 
what's  that  about  FkPAsnpton  ?"  said  old  Humphries,  turning  to  one 
of  the  villagers  who  had  just  entered  the  apartment  The  person  so 
fiddressed  came  fori^ard ;  a  thin-jawed,  sallow  coi^i^tryma9»  whose 
eyes  wero  big  with  tlie  intelligence  he  brought;,  and  who  seemed 
anxious  that  a  well  dressed  and  goodly-looking  stcapger,  like 
Simgleton,  should  have  the  bene^t  of  his  burden* 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  the  matter  with  Frampton's  strange  enenglu 
You  ail  know  he's  been  out  several  days,  close  in  the  swamp.  Be 
had  a  %ht,  stranger,  you  ^ee,  with  one  of  Huck's  dragoons ;  and  he 
licked  tlie  dragoon*  for  all  the  world,  as  if  he'd  a  licked  him  out 
of  his  skin.  Now  the  dragoon's'  a  strong  fellow  enough ;  but  Framp- 
ton's a  horse,  and  if  ever  he  mounts  you  the  game  is  up,  for  there's 
no  stopping  him  when  he  gets  his  hand  in.  So,  as. I  tell  you,  the 
drMgoon  stood  a  mighty  slim  chance.  He  first  brought  him  down 
with  a  back^handed  wipe,  that  came  over  his  cheek  for  all  the  world 
like  the  slap  of  a  water-wheel — " 

^  Yes,  yes,  we  all  heard  that ;  but  what  was  it  all  about,  Dicken- 
son ? — w^  dpn't  kuow  t^at,  yet,"  cried  one  of  the  group  which  hfA, 
now  formed  around  the  speaker. 

"Why,  that's  soon  told.  The  dragoon  went  to  Frampton's 
house  when  he  was  in  the  swamp,  and  made  free  with  what  he 
wanted.  Big  Barney,  his  elder  son,  went  off  in  the  meaa  while 
to  his  daddy,  and  off  he  came  full  tilt,  with  Lance,  hii^  youngeet 
lad  along  with  him.  You  know  Lance,  or  Lancelot,  a  smart  chap 
of  sixteen :  you've  seed  him  often  enoqgh." 

"  Yes,  yes  ve  know  him," 
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^  Well,  M  I  tell  you,  the  old  num  mod  hk  two  boys  caidq  full 
dh  to  the  home,  and  *twas  a  God's  mercy  they  came  ia  time,  for 
(he  doings  of  the  dragoon  was  too  rediculous  for  any  decent  body 
to  pat  up  witli,  and  the  old  colt  couldn't  stand  it  no  how ;  so,  as  I 
^^1  you,  he  put  it  to  him  in  short  order.  Ue  first  gave  him  a  back- 
banded  wipe,  which  flattened  him,  I  tell  you;  and  when  the 
dodger  tried  to  get  up,  he  put  it  to  him  again  so  that  it  was  easier 
^or  him  to  lie  down  than  to  stand  up ;  and  lie  down  he  did,  with- 
out a  wed,  till  the  other  dragoons  tuk  him  up.  They  came  a  few 
minutes  ifler,  and  the  old  man  mid  the  youngest  boy.  Lance,  had 
a  narrow  chance  and  a  smart  run  for  it  They  heard  t|ie  troops 
coming  down  the  lane,  and  they  took  to  the  bush.  The  sodgem 
tried  bard  to  catch  them,  but  it  aint  easy  to  hook  a  Goose-Oreeksr 
irhen  he*s  on  trail  for  the  swamp,  and  splashing  after  the  hogs 
along  a  tussock.  So  they  got  saCe  into  tlie  Cypress,  and  the  dni- 
goons  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  go  back  to  the  house.  Well, 
they  made  Frampton's  old  woman  stand  all  sorts  of  treatment,  and 
thai  too  bad  to  find  names  for.  They  beat  her  too,  and  slie  as  , 
heavy  as  she  could  go.  Well,  then,  she  died  night  afore  last,  as 
might  be  expected ;  and  now  the  wonder  is,  what's  become  of  her 
body.  They  laid  her  out ;  and  the  old  granny  that  watched  her 
only  went  into  the  kitchen  for  a  little  while,  and  when  she  came 
back  the  body  was  gone.  She  looked  out  of  the  jwindow,  aad  sure 
enough  she  sees  a  man  going  over  the  rail  with  a  bundle  all  in 
white  on  his  shoulder*  And  the  man  looked,  so  she  swears,  for  all 
the  world  like  old  Frampton  himselfl  Nobody  knows  anything 
more  about  it ;  and  what  I  heard,  is  jist  now  what  I  tell  you." 

The  man  had  narrated  truly  what  be  had  heard ;  and  what,  in 

reality,  with  little  exaggeration,  was  the  trutli.    The  company  had 

listened  to  one  of  those  stories  of  brutality,  which — ^in  the  fierce 

.  <uvil  wartare  of  the  South,  when  neighbours  were  arrayed  agiuast' 

-one  another,  and  when,  on  one  side,  negroes  aad  Indians  formed 

allieft,  contributing,  by  tbdr  lighter  sense  of  humanity,  additionnl 

forms  of  terror  to  the  sanguinary  warfare  pursued  at  that  period — 

were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.    Huck,  the  infamous  tory  captain, 

of  whom  we  have  already  obtained  a  slight  glimpse  in  the  progress 

of  our  narrati  /e,  was  himself  a  character  well  fittsd,  by  his  habitual 

S 
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cunning  jind  gross  want  of  all  the  softening  influences  of  bumanitjy 
to  gire  countenance,  and  even  example,  to  crimes  of  tliis  nature. 
His  dn^oon^,  though  few  as  yet  in  number,  and  employed  only  on 
marauding  excursions  calling  for  small  parties,  had  already  become, 
notorious  for  their  outrages  of  this  description.  Indeed,  they  found 
impunity  in  this  circumstance.  In  regular  warfare,  under  thereon 
trolling  presence  of  ctowds,  the  responsibility  of  his  men,  apart 
from  what  they  owed  or  yielded  to  himself^  would  have  held  them 
certainly  in  some  greater  restraints ;  although,  to  their  sbame  be  it 
said,  the  BriUsh  generals  in  the  South,  when  mortified  by  defeat 
and  vexed  by  unexpected  resi8tan<;^,  were  themselves  not  always 
more  tenacious  of  propriety  than  the  toty  Huck.  The  sanguinary 
orders  of  OomwaHis,  commanding  the  cold-blooded  execution  of 
hundreds,  are  on  record,  in  melancholy  attestation  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  one;  and  the  persecutions  borne  by  the  other 
party,  during  this  meofforable  conflict 

It  could  easily  be  seen  what  was  the  general  feeling  during  this 
recital ;  and  yet  that  feeling  was  unspoken.  Some  few  shook  their 
heads  very  gravely,  and  a  few,  more  daring  yet,  ventured  to  say, 
that  "it  was  very  bad,  very  bad  Indeed — ^very  shocking  r* 

**  What's  very  bad,  my  friends  ?  what  is  it  you  speak  of  as  so 
Bho<^ngf  Was  the  demand  of  one  just  entering.  The  crowd 
started  back,  and  Buck  himself  stood  among  tliem.  He  repeated 
his  inquiry,  ahd-  with  a  manner  that  left  it  doubtful  whether  he 
really  desired  to  know  what  had  been  the  subject  of  their  remarks, 
or  whether,  having  heard,  he  wished  to  compel  some  of  them  to 
the  honest  utterance  of  their  sentiments  upon  it  Singleton,  who 
had  listened  with  a  duly-excited  spirit  to  the  narrative  of  the 
couoftryman,  now  advanced  deliberately  towards  the  new-comer, 
whom  he  addressed  as  in  answer  to  his  question — 

"Why;  sir,  it  is  bad,  very  bad  indeed,  the  treatment  received,  as 
1  learn,  by  one  of  his  majesty^s  dragoons,  at  the  hands  of  some 
impudent  rebel  a  fbW  nights  ago.  You  know,  sir,  to  what  I  allude. 
You  have  heard,  doubtless.'' 

The  bold,  confident  manner  of  the  speaker  was  su£BcientIy  im- 
posing to  satisfy  all  around  of  his  loyalty.  Huck  seemed  cora- 
plefely  surprised,  and  repil^  freely  aVid  with  confidence — 
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'^  Aj,  yoo  mean  tbe  »&ir  of  tlut  a^uudrel,  Fiampton.  Yot,  I 
kaow  aU  abonl  it;  bi|t  wa're  on  hi»  trail,  and  ahall  soon  make  him 
sweat  for  his  audacity,  the  blasted  rebel." 

**  Do  jou  know  that  his  wife  id  dead  T  apked  one  of  the  country- 
mea,  in  a  tone  sobdued  to  one  of  simple  and  inez|Mre«sire  inquiry. 

''No — and  don't  care  very  greatly.  It's  a  bad  breed,  and  the^ 
■uifortiiiie  ia,  there's  quite  too  many  of  them.  But  we'll  tliin 
tbem  soon,  and  easily,  by  G — d  I  and  the.  land  shall  he  rid  of  the 
TCptBea." 

**  Yes,  captain,  we  thiidi  alike,"  said  Sin^^etot^  fiuoiliarjly — ^''  we 
think  alike  on  thai  s»h)ecL  Somulhing  must  be  doae^  and  in  time, 
at  there  will  be  no  oomlbrtable  moriag  for  a  loyalist,  whether  iu 
swan^  or  highway.  These  rascal  rebels  have  it  ia  th^ir  power  to 
do  miachie^  if  not  taken  care  of  in  time.  It  ie  certa,inly  our  ppli<^ 
to  ptevent  our  men  from  being  illHreated  by  thenv  ^d  to  do  thi^ 
they  mnsti  be  takMi  in  hand  early.  Rebellion  grows  like  joint-grass 
whap  it  onee  takes  root,  and  rana  fiutar  than  you  can  foUow*  It 
should  be  seen  to.** 

^Iliat  18  my  thoo^  already,  and  accordingly  I  have  a  good 
dog  on  trail  of  this  lark,  Fi«s^4on,  and  hope  soon  to  have  him  in. 
He  cannot  escape  Travis,  my  lieutenant,  who  is  now  tfi/or  him,  and  y^ 
wka  knows  tha  swamp  aa  well  as  himself    They're  both  6om 
Qoote  Creek,  and  so  let  dog  eat  dog." 

^Yon  have  sent  Tttvis  iirfter.  him,  then,  captainT  iaqui^Ml  a 
sbw  and  ddibeaate  voice  at  Buck's  elbow.  Singleton  turned  at. the 
saiM  moment  with  the  penon  addressed,  and  recognised  in  ,the 
speaker  his  own  Heutenant^  the  younger  Humpbiies,  who  had  got 
back  to  Uie  tavern  ahnost  as  soon  as  himself  Humphries,  of  whose 
Ameneamsm  we  can  have  no  sort  of  question,  had  yet  maosged 
adroitly  to  conceal  it.;  and  what  with  his  own  cunnii^  and  his 
fiither^  fatahiished  loyalty,  he  wa4  enabled,  not  only  to  pass  without 
sBipieion,  hot  actuaUy  to  impress  the  tofies  with  a  Divoonable  opinion 
of  his  good  lieling  for  the  British  cause.  This  was  one  of  tho^ 
utifiees  winch  the  necessitieB  of  the  times  imposed  upon  most  men. 
and  for  whick  they  gave  a  sufficient  moral  sanctioaw 

^  Ah,  Bill,  my  boy,"  said  Huok,  turning  as  to  an  old  acquaint- 
«K9e,  ^'m  that  you !    Why,  where  have  you  been  I— ^haven't  s«^sa 
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you  for  an  age,  and  didn't  well  know  what  had  beoome  of  jou — 
thought  70U  might  have  gone  mto  the  swainps  too  with  the  skulks 
ing  rebels." 

'^do  I  hare,**  replied  the  other  oahnlT — ^^not  wkh  the  rebebs 
Uioi^lk  I  Bee  none  of  them  U>  go  with — bnt  I  have  been  akirtii^ 
the  cypreM  for  8^e  time,  gathering  what  pigs  the  alligators  foond 
no  ose  for.  Pigs  and  poultry  are  the  reb^  I  look  after.  You  maj 
judge  of  my  suooeaa  by  their  bawling." 

In  confirmation  of  what  Humphries  had  said,  at  that  moment  th» 
collection  of  tied  pigs  with  which  his  cuit  had  been  piled  and  the 
tethered  chickens  undeigoiug  transfer  to  «  mora  fixed  dwelling,  and 
tumbled  from  the  mass  where  tiiey  had  quietly  bat  eouluBedly  lain 
for  an  hour  or  two  before— sent  up  a  most  piteous  pleading, — which, 
for  the  time^  efi:ectuaHy  silenced  (he  speakers  within.  A  moment^ 
pause  obtained,  numphrice  reverted,  though  indirectly,  to  the  qnes* 
tion  which  he  bad  put  to  the  tory  captain  touching  the  puraait  of 
Fhmipton  by  Travis ;  and,  without  exciting  his  att^cioa  by  a  poei» 
Uve  inquiry,  strove  to  obtain  information. 

^  Travis  will  find  Frampton  if  he  chooses^ — he  knows  the  awamp 
quite  as  w^l — and  a  lean  dog  for  a  long  chase,  you  know,**— that  ia^ 
H  you  have  given  him  men  onengh.'* 

**'  I  gave  him  all  he  wanted :  ten,  he  said,  wooid  anaww :  he  ceoM 
have  had  more.    He'll  catch  him,  or  Fm  mistaken." 

^  Yets  if  he  ilrikes  a  good  route.  The  old  paths  are  washed  now 
by  the  freshet,  and  he  may  find  it  hard  to  ksep  traek>  Now,  tha 
best  path  for  him  to  take,  captain;  wooid  have  been  np  over  Terr»- 
pm  Bridge  by  IXirioey  Town.  That  will  bring  him  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  swamp,  where  it*s  most  likdy  Frampton  hides." 

"Terrapin  Bridge— Turkey  Town,"  said  ikm  other,  seenung  to 
muse.    ^  No,  he  said  nothing  of  these  planes :  he  ^x>ke  of — ^ 

"Dross's  old  field,"  ^claimed  Humphries,  somewhat  eagerly. 

"Yes,  that*s  the  name;  he  goes  that  route;  nnd  I  remember  he 
spoke  of  another,  where  he  said  the  waters  were  too  hi^." 

"Ay — and  does  he  think  to  find  Frampton  on  the  skirts f — and 
then,  what  a  Tonnd-«bout  way  by  Droze's!  ^I  neighbours  I*— he 
can't  be  there  before  midnight.  But  of  couise  he  went  there  in 
time  "  smd  Hump l^rie8,  insinuating  tlw  question. 
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'^Only  tiro  boftin  gosMi*  rq)lMd  the  oIlMr,  gnrh^  Ae  desired 
intdHgioioe ;  **  but  be  won't  do  more  than  rtr^etch  to  the  swamp 
to-Bigbt.  He  wants  to  be  ready  to  make  a  dask  with  the  daylight 
apon  Uiem,  when  be  hopea  to  find  the  feUow  not  jet  out  of  his 


Humphries  looked  approvingly  as  be  beard  the  pbm.  He  ex 
<'^  jod  gianoes  of  inlelligeiico  at  intervals  with  Smgleton,  who 
listened  attentively  to  thk  dialogue,  which  had  w<nined  out  the 
aeoiet  of  oee  of  those  little  adventures  of  Huck's  party,  in  which  his 
oommand  was  most  gimeraMy  era^yed*  The  lodt  of  Bingleton 
spoke  oksariy  to  Humphries  h»  desire  to  have  a  hand  in  the  perfor- 
mauoe  which  was  now  naturally  snggusted  to  both.  The  lieutenant^ 
eager  like  bis  superior,  was  yet  pnident  enough  to  keep  his  eonnte^ 
nance.  They  both  looked  unconcerned  enough,  and  now  remained 
sueni. 

Huok,  in  the  meantime,  who  had  kmg  been  desupoos  of  secnring 
H«inphri«s  for  his  troop,  now  pressed  the  latter  more  earnestly  than 
ever  upon  that  subject  Taking  hiuk  aside,  he  detailed  to  him  in 
an  undertone  the  thousand  advantages  of  [Mofit  and  position  which 
must  result  to  him  from  coining  out  in  arms  for  his  majesty,  and 
in  his,  Captain  Huck's,  particular  command  of  cavalry.  It  was 
amusing  to  observe  how  much  stronger  became  his  anxiety  when^ 
ever  his  eye  rested  upon  the  form  of  Sin^eton,  whom  he  now 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  rival  leader.  The  ^e  of  young  Umn- 
phriea,  also,-  ghinced  frequently  in  the  smac  diioetion,  as,  from  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Singleton,  he  felt  how  impa- 
tient he  would  bo  until  he  could  make  the  attack,  which  he  saw  he 
contemplated,  upon  the  marnuding  party  which  had  been  sent  out 
under  Travis*  It  was  in  sudi  little  adventures  4hat  the  partisan 
warfare  of  Carolina  had  its  origin. 

Humphries,  closely  pveesed  by  Huck,  had  yet  ingenuity  enough 
to  evade  hia  application  without  offendilig  his  pride  or  alarming  his 
suspidons.  He  made  sundry  excuses,  simply  as  to  time,  leaving 
the  tory  to  infer  that  in  the  end  the  recrnit  would  certainly  be  his. 

**^  You  will  soon  have  to  come  out.  Bill,  my  boy ;  and  dang  it^ 
but  Uiere's  no  better  chance  than  you  have  in  my  troop.  Yon 
shall  be  my  right-hand  man,  for  I  know  yon,  old  fellow — and  blast 
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me,  but  rd  wxmw  trust  you  tbaa  asy  ob^p  of  tbe  cofpB.  I  uiay 
as  well  put  you  doim." 

'* No,  not  yet:  TU  be  ready  to  answer  you  sooa.  and  I  can  easUj 
make  my  preparations.    You  bare  arms  a-plenty  ?  ^ 

^  Spon  sbali  have.  Three  wagons  are  on  their  way  from  Charkft- 
ton  with  sabres  and  pistols  especially  for  ■u^^'' 

^I  shall,  iM> doubt,  want  some  of  them,  and  you  shall  then  hear 
from  me.    Theffe  is  time  enough  in  all  neitt  week." 

"Yes;  bat  be  quick  about  it,  or  tfiere  will  be  no  piddi^;  mod 
Uien  you  have  but  twenty  days,  reanember.  "She  ptodamation 
gives  but  twenty  days,  and  then  Comwallis  has  sworn  to  treat  aa 
rebels,  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  lav,  all  these  who  are  not 
in  arms  for  his  majesty — -just  the  same  as  if  tb^  had  fought 
agaiui^t  him.    See,  I  have  it  here.*^ 

Ue  took  from  bis  pocket  the  proclamation,  and  with  it  a  private 
orde^,  which  was  issued  by  the  commandc^in-cbief  to  all  the  sub- 
ordinete  iiommsinds,  giving  din;ctions  for  the  utmost,  severity,  and 
prescribing  Uie  mode  of  pimishmeut  for  the  refractory,  nearly  in  the 
lai\gu^ge,  and  to  the  full  eSect,  of  Huck^s  representations.  Hum* 
pbt3e§  looked  grave  enough  at  these  crowding  evidence^,  but 
resisted,  by  well, urged  evasions,  the  exhortations  of  the  tempter. 
The  tory  captain  was  compelled  to  rest  satined  for  the  present, 
assured  tliat  he  had  held  forth  e^>ecial  inducements  to  the  country- 
man, which  must  give  his  troop  a  preference  over  any  claims  that 
might  be  set  up  by  the  rival  recruiting  officer,  as  he  ccmsidered 
Singleton.  With  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  fow  partii^ 
words  in  whisper  to  his  companion,  he  left  the  hotel  to  make  his 
way — a  subtle  sycophant  with  his  superiors— to  tjie  presence  of 
Major  Proct<»r  of  the  Dorchester  garrison,  from,  whom  he  had 
received  bis  commission. 

Singleton,  while  this  ^isode  of  Humphriea  and  .the  tory  had 
been  going  on,  employed  himself  in  occasional  ooavenation  with 
the  landloDd  and  sundry  of  the  villagers  in  another  end  of  the 
apartment  I|i  this  omvenation,  though  studiously  selecting  topics 
of  a  nature  not  to  startle  or  offend  the  fears  or  tbe  prejudices  of 
any,  he  contrved,  with  no  little  ingenuity,  to  bring  about,  ev^ 
i;>w  and  then,  occasional  expressions  of  their  feelings  ami  opinions. 
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de  flaw,  £k>iii  these  f;w  and  brief  eridekioeA,  that  dieir  feelings  were 
not  with  thm  riiler» — thtA  theysttbscribed  nmplj  to  a  hard  neoec^ 
sity,  and  would  readily  seek  the  means  of  relief  did  they  know  where 
to  find  itr  He  himseif  took  care,  while  he  vttered  nothing  which 
could  be  oooatmed  into  an  offence  against  loyalty,  to  frame  what  he 
did  flcy  in  such  a  ginse  that  it  must  have  tou<^ed  and  ministered 
largdy  to  the  existing  provocations.  He  could  see  this  in  the  burn- 
ing indignation  strong  in  every  countenance,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the 
imperative  neoeasity  they  were  now  under  of  taking  up  arms  in 
obedience  to  the  prochunaition.  His  urging  of  this  topic  Was,  like 
that  of  HndE,  ostensibly  the  obtaining  of  recruits  for  his  conteni- 
piated  ti-oop.  His  policy  waiB  one  frequently  acted  upk>n  in  tUat 
fltnnge  waiiare,  in  which  the  tones,  when  defeated,  found  few  con- 
aeientioas  soraples  to  resttnin  them  from  ils^ling  into  the  ranks  and 
becoming  good  solc^ers  along  with  their  conquerors.  Such  devices 
aa  that  which  he  now  aimed  to  practise  were  freely  resorted  to ; 
and  the  case  was  not  uncommon  of  a  troop  thus  formed  under  the 
eye  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  his  belief,  to  do  the  battles  of  the  monarch, 
moving  ofl^  en  maue,  the  first  opportunity,  and  joining  with  their 
f^aw-«ountrymen,as  well  in  flight  as  in  victory.  Such,  however,  was 
scarcely  now  the  object  of  the  stranger :  he  simply  desired  that  his 
k>yahy  might  pass  unquestioned  ;  and  he  put  on  a  habit,  therefore, 
as  a  disguise,  which  but  too  many  natives  wore  with  &r  less  scruple^ 
and  perhaps  with  some  show  of  grac^  It  may  be  said,  as  highly 
gratifying  to  Singleton,  that  in  the  character  thus  assumed  he  made 
no  oonvertft. 

But  the  ball  for  supper  was  now  ringing,  and,  taking  his  way 
with  the  rest,  he  passed  into  the  inner  apartment  Bella  Hum- 
phries presided,  her  brother  taking  a  seat  at  the  other  end  of  the 
%M^j  and  miniMeHng  to  the  guests  in  that  quarter.  Singleton 
wa»  assigned  a  aeatj  po^Ribly  by  way  of  distfnction,  close  to  the 
maiden,  wlio  »mi[ed  graciously  at  his  approach.  Still  she  looked 
not  ^o  w^U  BAti'fled  Neitlier  of  her  squires  was  present,  and  her' 
eye  wandered  from  side  to  ^lUe  among  unattractive  countrymen  at 
the  tsbte,  rating  at  last,  *s  with  a  dernier  hope,  upon  the  manly 
and  bandsotfie  f^ce  and  person  of  our  adventurer.  The  coquette 
mmt  b^  busy.     It  h  her  necessity.     She  has  smiles  to  circulate* 
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and,  like  ilie  oovnterfeiter  with  &1m  coin,  she  ie  e?cr  on  the  look 
out  for  the  flat.  While  she  watched  Singleton  with  ready  smiks^ 
lie  had  an  opportnnity  of  scanning  her  features  more  narrowlj. 
She  was  very  girlish,  certainly  very  youthful  in  appearance,  and 
her  dee  was  decidedly  handsome.  He  saw^  at  ^  ^4apefer  that  she 
was  incapalae  of  any  of^t^AJL^ettlad  juid  solemnteelTB 
helongs  to  love,  and  whiph^can  only  exist  along  wltE^  stry^^y 
marked  character  and  truly  elevated  sentiments.  Her  desire  waa 
that  .^'display,  ^'^.^cr^iHt  r?«*^^  ihe  eihief  agent  t»  ^hia  end.  It 
mattered  not  how  doubtfiil  was  the  character  of  her  captives,  so 
that  they  were  numerous;  and  Singleton  felt  assured  that  hia 
simple  Goose  Greek  convert,  Davis,  but  for  Uie  lack  of  red  ooat  and 
I'ommand,  stood  quite  as  good  a  chance  in  the  maiden's  heart  aa 
the  more  formidable  sergeant  How  long  he  would  havo  acaiined 
the  features  which  seemed  not  unwilling  to  attract  his  eye^  we  may 
not  say ;  but  his  gaze  was  at  leogtli  disturbed  by  the  entrance  (A 
Davis,  who,  taking  his  seat  at  the  opposite  comer  of  the  table,  now 
appeared  ina  better  and  a  more  conciliatory  humour.  He  addressed 
some  country  compliment  to  Bella,  which  she  was  not  displeased  to 
listen  to,  as  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  a  swain,  no  matter 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  greater  favourite.  She  answered  some 
few  remsrks  of  Singleton  and  Davis  with  a  pretty,  childish  Mm- 
/  plicity,  which  showed  that,  after  all^  the  misfortune  of  the  girl  waa 
i  only  a  deficiency  in  the  more  interesting  points  of  character,  and 
not  the  presence  of  any  improper  or  wanton  state  of  feeling. 

Meantime  the  supper  proceeded.  Towards  its  conclusion, 
Huif'^hries,  the  brother,  giving  Davis  a  look  and  a  sign,  which  the 
latter  seemed  to  comprehend,  left  the  apartment.  Davis  followed 
him.  They  were  gone  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  time 
was  spent  by  Singleton  in  a  lively  chat  with  the  girl,  when,  through 
the  window,  he  saw  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  motion  of  a  hand, 
which  beckoned  him.  In  a  moment  after  the  person  was  gone ; 
and,  suffering  some  few  seconds  to  elapse,  Singleton  also  rose  and 
obeyed  the  signal.  He  took  his  way  into  the  yard,  and  under  the 
shiidi^w  of  a  tree,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  distinguished* 
the  person  of  the  younger  Humphries,  Singleton  at  once  ap* 
l^oached  him — tb^  other  motioned  silence,  seeing  him  aWut  lo 
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speak,  smd  led  hira   U)  the  stable,  where  all  wm  peHtotlj  in 
shadow. 

^  We  are  safe  now,^  said  he.  Singleton  immediatelj  addressed 
bim,  and  with  some  show  of  impatience,  on  a  sabjeot  which  had 
much  employed  his  thoughts  during  the  past  hour. 

"  Well,  Humphries,  say,  can  we  not  strike  at  that  feArw  Traoy  f 
Is  it  possible  to  do  anything  with  his  detachment  f 

'^TrsTis,  not  Tracy,  major,''  replied  the  other.  ''It  is  possible, 
sir ;  and  diere  is  a  strong  chance  of  our  success  if  we  mana^  well, 
and  if  you  can  postpone  going  to  *  The  Oaks*  to-night," 

"True,'*  said  the  other;  ^  1  should  like  very  much  to  go  there ; 
but  this  movement  of  Tracy—or  Travis,  yon  say— ogives  us  a  good 
beginning,  which  we  onght  on  no  account  to  miss.  Besides,  we 
should  put  your  men  on  their  g*jard.  Are  they  not  in  some 
danger?" 

''Not  if  they  watch  well;  but  there's  no  answering  for  new 
hands.  They  must  ha?e  practice  before  they  can  learn,  and  down 
here,  theyVe  had  but  little  yet  They're  not  like  your  Santee 
hoys  Fve  heard  you  tell  of." 

**  Willing  soon  willT  said  the  other.  "Butjet  us  move.  Hi 
say  no  more  of  '  The  Oaks'  to-nigfat  at  least  We  can  move  there 
to-morrow.  Of  course  you  lead  the  route,  for  I  know  n^ing 
about  it" 

"  Trust  to  me ;  and,  major,  go  back  to  the  house  quietly.  Wait 
till  you  hear  my  whistle  three  times — thus.  It's  an  old  signal, 
which  youll  have  to  learn  here,  as  our  little  squad  all  knows  it, 
and  knows  nothing  else  by  way  of  musia  Meantime  Fll  get  thip^s 
in  readiness,  and  set  Davis  to  cariy  out  the  horses  to  the  bush." 

"  Is  lie  resolved  to  go  with  usf  was  Singleton's  question. 

"  True  as  steel.  A  little  weak  o'  heart,  sir,  about  that  iboliith 
girl — but  that's  all  the  better,  for  it  makes  hira  hate  the  British  the 
more.  Here  he  comes.  You  had  better  go  now,  nHrjor,  and  let 
us  be  as  little  seen  together  as  may  be.  You'll  mfhd  tb^i  whistle 
— thus,  three  times;"  and  in  a  low  tone  Humphries  gate  him  the 
signal.  Singleton  went  towards  the  boose,  iu  the  shadow  of  wlileh 
he  was  soon  lost  from  sight,  while  Humphries  and  Davis  p«^ 
c«6ded  to  the  farther  arrangement  of  the  enterprise. 
3* 
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It  WM  Dot  long  before  this  was  completed,  md  with  a  rush  of 
pleasure  to  his  heart,  Major  Singleton  heard  the  thrice-attered  note 
— the  siignal  i^eed  upon — directly  beneath  hjs  chmuber  window. 
He  rose  ajt  the  sound,  and  silently  descending  the  stairs,  passed 
through  the  hall,  where,  in  something  like  uncomfortable  solitude, 
the  iair  BeUa  sat  alone.  She  looked  up  as  £he  heard  his  footsteps, 
and  the  gracious  smile  which  her  lips  put  on,  was  ao'  invitation  to 
make  himself  happy  in  a  seat  beside  her.  Bjot  he  resisted  the 
biaftdi^hment,  and  lifting  his  hat  as  he  passed,  with  a  smile  ia 
return,  he  soon  dis^ippeaved  from  her  presence,  and  joined  the  two 
who  amraited  him.  Ail  was  ready  for  departure,  but  Paris  <»raved 
a  few  jpuQUtes'  indulgence  to  return  to  thA  house. 

"Why,  what  should  carry  you  back,  Davis T  aaked  Humphries, 
peevishly. 

"  NoUiing,  Bill ;  but  I  must — ^I  will  go,"  said  the  other. 

^  I  see,  I  «e6 :  you  will  be  as  foolish  as  ever,"  exclaimed  the 
ft»r.mer,  us  the  lover  moved  away. 

^  The  poor  fallow's  half  mad  after  my  sister,  major,  and  she,  yoa 
see,  don't  care  a  straw  about  him.  She  happened  to  smile  on  hiu 
ft  supper-table,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted  he's  in  a  fair  way.  We 
must  wait  for  him,  I  suppose ;  and  if  I  know  Bella,  he  won't  keep 
us  long." 

Meanwhile,  the  seat  beside  her,  which  her  smile  had  beckoned 
Ma>qT  Singleton  to  occupy,  had  been  eagerly  filled  by  Davis.  The 
girl  was  not  diqjJeased  to  see  him:  she  was  lonesome,  wanted 
^mpany,  and  Jiked,  ap  all  other  coquettes  do,  to  have  continually 
yin  her  presence  aome  one  or. other  of  the  many  subjects  of  her 
daily  oonquest.  It  did  not  much  concern  bf  r  which,  so  that  she 
was  allowed  to  cafry  on  her  pretty  little  practice.  Her  gracious- 
ness  softened  very  greatly  the  moody  spirit  of  her  jswain,  so  that 
he  half-repented  of  that  rashness  which  was  about  to  place  him  in 
a  position  calcukted,  under  every  probability,  to  wrest  him,  for  a 
time  at  least,  &om  the  enjoyment  of  that  aociety  which  h^  so  much 
coveted.  Her  gentleness,  her  good-nature,  her  smiles — so  very 
unfrequent  to  him  for  so  long  a  time — alpoost  turned  his  brain,  and 
his  professions  of  love  grew  passionate,,  and  he  himself  almost 
eloquent  in  their  utterance.    Surely,  there  is  no  tyranny  like  thai 
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'  tA  Urf^y  BiDce  it  puts  US  BO  completely  id  subjection  to  the  character   U 
which  deliberate  reason  would  teach  us  to  despise.  I 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  pleading,  and  while  she  regarded  him 
with  her  most  gracious  smile,  the  voice  of  the  obtrusiye  Sergeant 
Hastings  was  heard  in  the  tap-room,  and  the  sweet  passages  ot 
love  were  at  once  over  betwe^  the  con|^ 

**  As  rocks  that  have  been  rent  asunder"  was  their  new  position, 
llie  maiden  drew  her  chiur  a  foot  back  from  its  place,  and  when 
Davis  looked  into  her  fiiee,  and  beheld  the  eorresponding  change 
in  its  expression,  he  rose  up,  with  a  bittef  curse  in  his  throat, 
which  he  was  nevertheless  too  well  behaved  to  utter.  He  wanted 
no  better  evidence  €€  her  heartlessness,  and  with  a  look  which  said 
what  his  tongue  eottld  not  have  spoken,  he  seemed  to  warn  het 
that  he  was  lost  to  her  for  ever.  His  determination  was  at  length 
complete,  and  rapidly  passing  the  luckier  sergeant^  who  now 
enlrnd  the  j^Ntrtmeaty  he  was  soou  again  in  company  with  the 
two  he  had  ]eh  in  waiting.  Humphries  smiled  as  he  saw  the 
desperate  manner  of  his  oomrade,  but  nothing  was  said,  and  th% 
three  together  made  their  vray  on  iboti  till,  leaving  the  village, 
they  enttfed  the  forest  to  the  ^^t,  and  found  the  clump  <^  trees 
to  which  theor  horses  had  been  fastened.  In  a  moment  they  wer^ 
mounted  and  ^^eeding  with  the  wisd  towards  the  close  and  scarcely 
penetraUe  estuary  known  as  the  Cypress  Swamp,  forming  a  spa^ 
eioos  reservoir  for  the  Ashiey^  from  which,  by  little  and  little^ 
wiadiag  as  it  goe^  it  expands  at  lengthy  a  fow  miles  helow^  into  a 
noUa  and  navifahie  riv«r» 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

*8tTttoh  oQt  tky  vns-i  b«fore  thoa  Mt'ft  thy  Cba 
TU  m  dim  w^y  b«fort  thee,  and  the  trees 
Of  hyieffone  oentvriee  have  eivrted  their  anu 
Athwart  thy  path.    Now  make  thy  foocinf  eara 
And  now,  Ood  cheer  as,  for  the  toil  it  done.** 

Night  had  fairly  set  in — a  dear  starlight  nii^ht-  M(9t^  tbe  three 
net  forth  upon  their  proposed  adventure.  TolMajaJSingletoB,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  middle  oountry,  and  had  Jved  heretofore 
ahnost  exdusivt-ly  in  it,  the  path  they  now  travelled  was  entirely 
unknown.  It  was  necedshry,  therefore,  to  moVe  on  slowly  and  with 
due  circumspection.  But  for  this,  the  party  would  hav<e  advanced 
with  as  much  speed  as  if  they  were  pureuing  the  common  highway ; 
for,  to  the  other  two,  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  the  woodland 
cover  and  the  tangled  recesses  of  the  swamps,  their  present  ronte."j 
uncleared,  in  close  thicket  growth,  and  diverging  aa  it  continually 
did,  was,  nevertheless,  no  mystery.  Thou^  necessaril}'  somewhat 
skyw  in  their  progress,  the  delay  was  mudi  less  than  might  hare 
been  expected ;  for  Singleton,  however  ignorant  of  the  inunediato 
gpxrand  over  which  thej*  specif  was  yet  thoroughly  versed  in  hnf*, 
life,  and  had  traversed  the  larger  and  denser  swamps  of  the  fiaatee, 
a  task,  though  similar,  infinitely  more  difficult  and  extensive  than 
die  one  now  before  him.  After  a  little  while,  therefore,  when  his 
eye  grew  more  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  shades  about  him,  he 
spurred  his  good  steed  forward  with  much  more  readiness  than  at 
their  first  setting  out,  and  it  was  not  long  befcre  the  yielding  of  the 
soil  beneath  his  hoofs  and  the  occasional  plash  of  the  water,  toge- 
ther with  the  more  frrv|uent  appearance  of  the  solemn  and  ghostly 
cypresses  around  tliem,  gave  sufficient  indication  of  the  proximity 
of  the  swamp  recesses. 

They  had  ridden  some  five  miles,  and  in  all  this  time  no  word 
had  been  rpoken  by  either  of  the  three,  except  when,  heie  and 
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tbere,  an  increased  difficulty  in  the  path  led  Uaniphrios  to  ihi*. 
uU^ance  of  some  caution  to  his  companions.  They  were  now 
dose  upon  the  cypress  causeway,  and  the  swamp  was  gathering 
around  t];iem.  Ilieir  pace  grew  slower  and  more  fatiguing,  for  the 
^^e^  had  swept  the  temporary  structure  over  which  they  rode, 
anil  many  of  the  rails  were  floating  in  their  patli.  Little  gaps  were 
continually  presenting  themsehes,  many  of  which  they  saw  not,  but 
which,  fortunately  for  their  safety,  were  generally  avoided  by  the 
horses  without  any  call  for  interference  on  the  part  of  their  nders. 
Stumbling  sometimes,  however,  they  were  warned  not  to  press  their 
animals ;  and  picking  their  way  with  as  mucli  care  as  possible,  they 
went  on  in  single  file,  carefully  and  slowly,  over  the  narrow  au<l 
broken  embankment.  It  was  at  this  part  of  their  progress  tlmt 
Humphries  broke  out  more  freely  into  speech  than  he  had  done 
before,  for  his  usual  characteristic  was  that  of  taciturnity. 

^Now  I  do  hate  these  dams  ;»nd  causeways;  our  people  know 
nothing  of  road-making,  and  they  ridge  find  bridge  it,  while  our 
bones  ache  aj^  our  legs  go  through  at  every  step  we  take  in  goiug 
over  theuL  Yet  they  won't  learn-  -they  won't  look  pr  listen.  They  \, 
do  as  they  have  done  a  huudred  years  before,  and  all  your  teaching 
is  of  no  manner  of  use.  Here  is  this  causeway  now — every  freshet 
must  break  its  banks  and  tuir  up,  the  poles,  yet  they  oome  buck  a 
week  after,  and  Uy  them  down  just  as  befiore.  They  never  ask  if 
there^s  a  way  to  build  it,  which  is  to  make  it  lasting.  They 
never  think  <xf  snch  a  thing;  Their  Others  did  so  a  hundred  years 
a^o,  and  that's  reason  wough  why  th^  should  dp  so  uow.'l) 

**  And  what  plan  have  you,  Humphries,  by  which  to  make  the 
dam  solid  and  strong  against  the  fi^eta,  such  as  we  have,  that 
aweq^  every  thmg  before  them,  and  sometimes  give  us  half  a  doami 
feet  of  water  for  a  week,  over  a  road  that  we  have  been  aocustpned 
towanEdiyshodf 

''To  be  sure  there  is  a  way,  major,  and  with  &r  lest  labour. 
There's  no  use  in  building  a  road  unless  you  give  it  a  backbone. 
You  must  run  a  ridge  through  it,  and  all  the  freshets  make  it 
stronger,  for  they  wash  the  refose  and  the  mud  up  against  it, 
instead  of  washing  it  away.  You  see  all  good  roads  rise  in  the 
reirtie.    The  waters  run  off  and  never  seUle,  which  tb'^y  iilways  do 
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in  the  hollows  between  these  poles.  You  fell  your  tree,  alwap  a 
good  big  one,  to  make  your  ridge — ^your  backbone ;  and  if  it  be  a 
causeway  like  this,  running  through  a  swamp,  that  you  would 
build,  why  you  fell  your  dozen  trees,  or  more,  according  to  the 
freshet's  call  for  them.  You  lay  them  side  by  side,  not  across,  but 
up  and  down  the  road^  taking  care  to  put  the  big  ones  in  the  cen  • 
tre.  So  you  may  run  it  for  miles,  heaping  the  earth  up  to  llio 
logs.  A  road  made  after  that  fiishion  wiH  stand  a  thousand  years, 
while  such  a  thing  as  this  must  always  be  washing  away  with  every 
freshet  It  takes,  in  the  first  pkce,  ybu  see,  a  great  deal  more  of 
labour  and  time,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  timber,  to  build  it  iLfter 
this  fashion  ;  then,  it  takes  more  dirt  to  cover  the  rails — a  hun<)red 
times  the  quantity — and  unless  they'll  well  covered,  they  ciin't  be 
kept  down;  they  trill  always  come  loose,  and  b6  floating  with  every 
rain,  and  then  the  water  setUes  heavily  in  their  places  And  between 
them.  This  can't  be  the  case  Where  you  lay  the  timber  up  and 
down,  as  I  tell  yon.  It  must  stand  fast ;  for  the  rain  can%  dottle, 
and  tlie  eartli  g^ers  dose  to  the  ridge,  and  hugs  it  tighter  the 
more  the  watet  beats  on  it  Besides,  building  it  this  way,  you  ind 
heavy  timber^  which  the  waters  can't  move  at  any  season.  But 
here  we  stop;  we  have  no  further  use  for  the  cAuseivay  to-night; 
there's  our  maik.  See  to  that  white  tree  there ;  it's  a  blasted  pine, 
and  it  shines  in  a  dark  night  as  if  it  was  painted.  The  lightning 
peeled  it  from  top  to  toe.  It's  a'tnost  two  years  smce.  I  was  not 
hir  off  in  the  swamp,  catching  terrapins,  when  it  was  struck,  and  1 
was  stupified  for  an  hour  after,  and  my  hei^  had  a  ringing  In  it  I 
dMtft  get  rid  of  for  a  month." 

^  What^  do  we  go  aside  here  f*  inquired  Davis,  who  did  not  seem 
fty  mMi  the  diversion,  as  the  finrt  plunge  th^  ^ere  reiquired  to 
kiifdto^fhmi  the  brokitt  causeway  was  into  a  turbid  pond,  bluck,  and 
almost  covered  with  fragments  <^  decayed  timber  and  loose  bundles 
df  bnteh. 

"  Yes,  that's  our  path,"  replied  Humphries,  who  r^sc^tely  put 
his  hon^  forward  as  he  spoke. 

^  This  is  about  (me  of  the  worst  places,  major,  that  we  shaU  hav^ 
to  go  through,  and  we  take  it  on  purpose,  so  that  we  may  not  b^ 
tracked  so  easily.    Here,  when  we  leave  the  causeway,  we  nmke  ne 
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ludc,  and  fsw  people  think  to  look  for  us  in  the  wont  place  od  the 
luMb  No,  indeed ;  moet  people  have  a  love  to  make  hard  thingyi 
«fla^y  thou^  they  ought  to  loiow  that  when  a  man  wants  to  hide, 
iie  takes  a  hole,  and  not  a  highway,  to  do  it  in.  Here,  major,  tliis 
way — to  your  left,  Davis — ^through  J^hc  bog." 

The  party  followed  as  their  guide  directed,  and  after  some  twenty 
minutes'  plunging,  they  were  deep  in  the  shadow  and  the  shelter  of 
the  swamp.  The  gloom  was  thicker  around  them,  and  was  only 
relieved  by  the  pale  and  skeleton  forms  of  the  cypresses,  clustering 
in  grosps  along  the  plashy  sides  of  the  still  lake,  and  giving  meet 
dwelling-|4ace  to  the  screech-owl,  tliat  hooted  at  intervals  from 
th&r  nigged  branches.  Sometimes  a  phosphorescent  gleam  played 
over  the  stagnant  pond,  into  which  the  terrapin  plunged  heavily  at 
thenr  approach ;  while  on  the  neighbouring  banks  the  frogs  of  all 
d^gioes  croaked  forth  their  inharmonious  chanty  making  the  scene 
more  hideous,  and  certainly  adding  greatly  to  the  sense  of  gloom 
ffbkb,  it  inspired  in  those  who  penetrated  it  A  thoasand  otlier 
aomida  filled  up  the  pauses  between  the  conclusion  of  one  and  the 
oommeMcenent  of  another  discordant  chorus  from  these  admitted 
croaken — sounds  of  aJvni,  of  invitation,  of  exulting  tyrannyT-the 
cry  of  the  little  bird,  when  the  black-snake,  hugging  the  high  tree, 
olbnbs  up  to  the  nest  of  her  young,  while,  with  shrieks  of  rage, 
flqipiog  his  roused  wings,  the  male  flies  furiously  at  his  head,  and 
gaUaotly  enongfa,  though  vaiiily,  endeavours  to  drive  him  back 
from  his  unholy  purpose — the  huip  of  the  drowsy  beetle,  the  faint 
chirp  of  the  cricket,  and  the  buzz  of  the  innumerable  thousands  of 
bee,  hod,  and  insect,  which  make  the  swamps  of  the  South,  in  mid- 
soaimer  and  its  commencement,  the  vast  storehouse,  in  all  its  forms, 
of  the  mo^  various  and  animated  life — ^all  these  were  around  the 
adventureia,  with  tlieir  gloomy  and  districting  noises,  until  they 
beeanae  utterly  unheeded  at  last,  and  the  party  boldly  kept  its 
onward  course  into  their  yet  deeper  recesses. 

^Well,  Humphries,"  said  Major  Singleton,  at  length  breaking 
the  silence,  ^^  so  fiir,  so  good ;  and  now  what  is  our  farther  progress, 
and  what  the  chances  for  trapping  tlus  Travb !  Will  he  not  steal 
a  march  upon  us,  and  be  into  the  swamp  before  daylight  ?" 

**  Navff  bfix  it,  mi^ "  replied  the  other,  coolly  enough,  while 
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keeping  on  bis  way.  "  You  remember,  sir,  what  Huck  gave  ua  ot 
his  plan,  lie  will  place  hinisdf  upon  the  skirts  of  the  swamp, 
high  above  the  point  at  whidi  we  struck,  and  keep  quiet  till  mom- 
lug.  He  will  be  up  betimes,  and  all  that  wo  must  do  is  to  be  up 
before  him.  We  have  a  long  ride  for  it,  as  it  is  one  part  of  our 
work  to  stop  him  before  he  gets  too  (ax  into  the  brush.  I  know  his 
course  just  as  if  I  saw  him  on  it*^ 

*^  Tes ;  such,  indeed,  may  have  been  the  plim ;  but  is  there  no 
chance  of  his  departing  from  it !  A  good  leader  will  not  hold  him- 
self bound  to  a  prescribed  course,  if  he  finds  a  better.  He  may 
push  for  the  swamp  to-night,  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  shouM 
l>e  in  time  to  strike  him  efficiently." 

"  We  shall,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  calmly ;  "  we  shall  have  sufll- 
cicnt  time,  for  I  know  Travis  of  old.  He  is  a  good  hound  for 
scent,  but  a  poor  one  for  chase.  He  goes  slow  to  bo  certain,  and  is 
always  certain  to  be  slow.  If  s  nature  with  him  now,  though  quiok 
enough,  they  say,  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  went  out  after 
the  Oherokces.  Besides,  he  has  a  long  sweep  to  make  before  he 
gets  fairly  into  the  swamp,  and  the  freshet  we  have  had  lately  will 
tlirow  him  out  often  enough,  and  make  his  way  longier.  We  ^all 
be  in  time." 

^  1  am  glad  you  are  so  sure  of  your  man,  Humphries.  I  would 
not  like  to  lose  a  good  chance  at  the  |)arty.  A  successful  bkiw 
struck  in  this  quarter,  and  just  at  this  moment,  would  have  a  fine 
effect  Why,  man,  it  would  bring  out  tliose  fcQows  handsomely, 
whose  ears  are  now  fiill  of  this  protection  business,  which  troubles 
them  so  much.  If  they  must  %ht,  they  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
taking  part  with  the  side  which  does  not  call  upon  them  to  striko 
friends  or  brethren.  They  must  join  with  us  to  a  man,  or  go  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  that,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  dastards  will  not  ^1 
to  do  in  preference.  Qod  help  me,  but  I  can  scarce  keep  from 
cuiQing  them,  as  I  think  on  their  degradation." 

'  *'  Bad  enougli,  major,  bad  enough  when  it's  the  poor  man,  with- 
out house  and  home,  and  nothing  to  live  for  and  nothing  to  lose, 
who  takes  up  with  the  enemy  and  fights  his  battles ;  but  it^  mueh 
worse  when  the  rich  men  and  the  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  aUow 
better,  and  to  set  a  good  example,  it's  much  worse  when  tlie/re  the 
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SitA  to  do  80.  Now  I  know  and  I  feel,  though  I  eipect  you  wonH 
he  BO  wiUiag  to  believe  h,  that^  afWr  all^  it^  the  poor  maa  who  k 
the  bert  friend  <rf  his  cottPtiy  in  the  time  of  danger.  He  doesn't 
reckon  how  much  he's  to  loee,  or  what  riak  he's  to  run,  when  there's 
a  snddeB  ^yiBoaHy  to  get  diroogh  with.  He  doesn't  think  till  if  s 
all  over,  and  then  he  maj  ask  how  much  he  gains  by  it^  wkhout 
getting  a  ciTil  answer." 

*^  There's  trath  in  what  yon  say,  Hmnphifes,  and  we  do  the  poor 
but  slack  jnstioe  in  our  estbnation  of  them.    Wo  see  only  their  l 
powerty,  and  not  their  lealings  and  aflections ;  we  haye,  therefore,  | 
hoc  BtUe  sympathy,  and  perhaps  nothing  more  than  Hfe  and  like 
wants  in  eommcm  witb  them.''_j 

*^  Thaif  s  a  God's  feruth  here,  major,  where  the  poor  man  does  the 
ighting  and  the  labour,  and  the  rich  man  takes  protection  to  save 
hia  house  from  the  fire.  Now,  it's  just  so  with  this  poor  man 
Frampton.  He  was  one  of  Bulbrd's  men,  and  when  Xarleton  came 
upon  them,  cutting  th^n  up  root  and  branch,  he  todk  to  the  swamp, 
and  wonUnt  come  in,  all  his  neighbours  coiild  do^  because  the  man 
had  a  good  principle  for  his  country.  Well,  you  see  what  he's 
lost ; — ^you  Can't  know  his  sufferings  till  you  see  him,  mi^or,  and  I 
won't  try  to  teach  you ;  but  if  there's  a  man  can  look  on  him,  and 
see  his  misery,  and  know  what  did  it,  without  taking  up  sword  and 
rifle,  I  don't  warn  to  know  that  man.  I  know  one  that's  of  a  dif- 
f&rent  way  of  thinking,  and  willing  to  do  both." 

*^  And  I  another !"  exclaimed  Davis,  who  had  been  silent  in  their 
ride  hitherto. 

**-  Is  Frampton  here  in  the  swamp— and  shall  we  see  him  to-night  f " 
asked  Singleton,^urious  to  behold  a  man  who,  coming  from  the 
poorest  class  of  (armers  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  maintained  such 
a  tenacious  spirit  of  resistance  to  invasion,  when  the  more  leading 
people  around  him  and  indeed  the  greafter  majcnity,  had  subscribed 
to  terms  of  indulgence,  which,  if  less  honourable,  were  here  far  more 
safcj  Th»  sufferings  of  the  man  himself,  the  cruel  treatment  his 
wife  had  nndeigone,  and  her  subsequent  death,  also  contributed 
largely  to  that  interest  which,  upon  hearing  bis  simple  hu.%  pathetic 
story,  the  speaker  had  imtmediately  felt  to  know  him< 

<*  We  shall  see  him  in  an  hour,  mi^,  and  a  melancholy  sight  it 
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Is ;  you'll  be  surprised,  and  if  you  amt  very  strong  of  heart,  it  will 
go  nigb  to  sicken  yoiL  But  it  does  good  to  see  it  for  one's  tdf ;  it 
v'makes  one  strong  against  tyranny." 

**  It  grows  vety  dark  here." 

"  That's  water  before  you,  and  a  good  big  pond,  too,**  said  DaTia. 

^Tliis  is  the  track,  major  f  and  Huraphries  led  the  way  to  the 
left,  inclining  more  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  A  sullen, 
child-like  ciy,  succeeded  by  a  sudden  phmge  into  the  water,  indi- 
cated the  vicinity  of  an  alligator,  which  they  had  disturbed  in  his 
oven  home;  the  rich  globules  of  light,  showering  o^er  the  water 
around  him,  giving  a  smgular  beauty  to  the  scene,  in  every  other 
respect  so  dark  and  gloomy.  They  kept  continually  turning  in  a 
zigzag  fashion  almost  at  every  step,  to  avoid  the  waving  vine,  the 
dose  thieket,  or  the  half-stagnant  creek,  crowded  with  decayed 
fragments  of  an  older  and  an  overthrown  forest 

A  shrill  whistle  at  this  moment,  thrice  repeated,  saluted  their  cara» 
It  was  caught  up  in  the  distance  by  another,  and  another,  in  a  voice 
so  like,  that  they  might  almost  have  passed  for  so  many  edioes  of  the 
same. 

^Our  sentries  watch  closely,  major ;  we  must  answer  them,  or  we 
may  sup  on  cold  lead,"  said  Humphries.  As  he  spoke,  he  responded 
to  the  signal,  and  his  answer  was  immediately  followed  l^  the 
appearance  of  a  figure  emerging  from  behind  a  tree  that  bulged  out 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  tussock  upon  which  they  were  now  stand- 
ing. The  dim  outline  only,  and  no  feature  of  the  new-comer,  was 
distinguishable  by  the  group. 

"  Ha !  Warner,  you  watch  ? — All's  well ;  and  now  lead  the  way. 
Are  all  the  boys  in  camp  ?" 

"  All  I"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  a  few  more  come  in  from  Buford'a 
corps  who  know  Prampton." 

"  And  how  is  he  ? — does  he  know  them  ?" 

"He'b  in  a  bad  fix,  and  knows  nothing.  You  can  hardly  get  a 
word  out  of  him  since  his  wife's  come." 

"  His  wife  I  Why,  man,  what  do  you  think  of? — ^his  wife's  dead  l" 
ezdaimed  Humphries  with  surprise. 

"  Yes — ^we  know  that ;  but  he  brought  her,  all  the  same  as  if  she 
was  alive,  on  his  shouldera,  and  he  won't  give  her  up.    There  he 
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ate,  olose  alongside  of  her,  watching  her  all  Uie  time,  and  brushing 
the  flies  from  her  face.    He  don^t  seem  to  mind  that  she's  dead.** 

^  Great  God  P  exdaimed  Singleton,  ^  the  unhappy  man  is  mad. 
Let  US  push  on,  and  see  what  can  be  done  f<Nr  hinL** 

"  Ah !  nothing  can  be  done  for  him,  Fm  afeared,**  answered 
Humphries.  But,  wtth6ui  a  wwd  &rther,  following  their  new 
guide,  Warner,  they  advanced  upon  their  way,  until  the  blaze  of  a 
huge  fire,  bursting  as  it  were  out  of  the  very  bosom  of  the  darkness, 
rose  wavin^y  before  them.  Tlie  camp  of  the  outlawed  whigs,  or 
rebels  as  they  were  styled  by  the  enemy,  lonely  and  unattractive,  on 
a  litde  Mand  of  the  swamp,  in  a  few  moments  after  rose  fully  in 
their  sight ;  and  plunging  into  the  creek  that  surrounded  it,  though 
swimming  at  that  moment,  a  bound  or  two  carried  them  safely  over 
ami  iht^y  Mood  in  the  presence  of  their  comrades. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


**  Do  I  not  liTo  for  it !    I  hare  no  lift, 
But  in  the  hop*  that  life  may  bring  witk  it 
Tho  bitt«r*«w«et  of  Tifigeanoa.** 


TiiB  gloomy  painter  would  have  done  much  with  the  aoeiie  hefatm 
08*  The  wild  and  myotic  imagination  would  have  made  it  one  of 
8U)  eznatural  terrore ;  and  (sausy^  fond  of  the  melancholy  twltigiit^ 
would  have  endowed  the  dim  ahadowd,  lurking  like  so  many  q>ectKa 
between  tlie  bald  cypresses,  with  a  ghostly  character,  and  moat 
unhallowed  purpose.  Though  fiamiliar  with  such  abodes,  ^ngleton, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  strange  groupings  thrown  along  the  sombi^ 
groundwork,  was  impressed  wiUi  a  lively  sense  of  its  imposing  feH- 
city.  They  stood  upon  an  island  in  the  very  centre  of  the  swamp- 
one  of  those  little  islands,  the  tribute  ooze  of  numerous  minor  water- 
courses, hardening  into  solidity  at  last  These,  beating  their  feeble 
tides  upon  a  single  point,  in  process  of  time  create  the  barrier  which 
is  to  usurp  their  own  possessions.  Here,  the  rank  matter  of  the 
swamp,  its  slime  and  rubbish,  resolving  themselves  by  a  natural  but 
rapid  decomposition  into  one  mass,  yield  the  thick  luxuriance  of  soil 
from  which  springs  up  the  overgrown  tree,  which  throws  oat  a 
thousand  branches,  and  seems  to  have  existed  as  many  years — ^in 
whose  bulk  we  behold  an  emblem  of  majesty,  and,  in  whose  tenn 
of  life,  standing  in  utter  defiance  of  the  sweeping  hurricane,  we 
have  an  image  of  strength  which  compels  our  admirati<m,  and 
sometimes  the  more  elevated  acknowledpnent  of  our  awe.  Thus, 
gathering  on  this  insulated  bed,  a  hundred  solemn  cypresses  mingled 
their  gaunt,  ^)ectral  forms  with  the  verdant  freshness  of  the  water- 
oak — ^the  rough  simplicity  and  height  <^  the  pine — all  intertwined 
and  bound  together  in  the  common  guardiansliip  of  the  spot,  by  the 
bulging  body  of  the  luxuriant  gn4>e-vine,  almost  rivalling  in  thick- 
ness, aid  fxT  surpassing  in  strength,  the  trees  from  which  H 
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depoided — ^«b6  fonned  a  mental  roof  to  the  kla&d,  drcumscribiiig 
its  limitB  e^en  mote  ^ffootoftU  j  thui  did  the  narrow  creek  by  which 
ii  had  been  isolated,  and  thi^Migh  which  the  tribute  waters  of  this 
^vide  estuary  fomd  their  way,  lifter  a  few  mike  of  oontraoted  jouf- 
Bsjiag,  into  the  bed  aad  bosom  oi  the  Ashley. 

A  eoiq>le  of  huge  fires,  which  our  party  had  seen  b  glimpses 
whBe  approaehing,  were  in  Ml  blaie  upon  the  island;  one,  the 
largest,  near  its  centre;  the  other  somewhat  apart,  upon  a  little 
isthmos  which  it  thrust  forth  into  the  mouUi  of  the  creek.  Around 
the  fivrmer  lay  a  singular  assemblage  of  persons,  single,  or  in  groups, 
«nd  in  every  position.  These  wwe  not  more  than  twenty  in  all,  but 
sodii^Nieed  as  to  seem  much  more  numerous  to  the  casual  spectator. 
Three,  in  the  glare  of  the  fire,  sat  upon  a  log  at  cards,  one  at  either 
end,  and  the  third,  squat  upon  the  ground  beside  it  A  few  slept; 
some  were  engaged  in  cwiTersation,  while  one,  more  musical  than 
his  neigfabowB,  bn^  into  a  song  of  some  length,  in  which  the 
current  «tuaticsi  of  the  things  around  him  underwent  improvisation. 
A  stoutnegp  prqmred  the  evening  meal,  and  passed  between  the 
eavd-playere  and  the  fire  to  their  occasional  inoonvenience;  thdr 
sharp  bnt  unheeded  denunciations  being  freely  bestowed  at  every 
r^etition  of  the  offence.  ISie  drefti  and  accoutrements  of  this 
coJlecticm  were  not  less  novel,  and  fiir  more  outr6,  than  their 
several  positions  and  enq>loymentB.  Certainly,  taste  had  but  lit- 
tle share  in  their  toilet  arrangements,  since  the  hair  of  some  of 
than  flew  dishevelled  in  the  wind,  or  lay  matted  upon  their 
Infows,  mioonseious  of  a  comb.  Hie  faces  generally  of  the  party 
were  smeared,  and  some  of  them  absolutely  blackened,  by  the 
smoke  of  the  pine-wood  fires  which  at  night  were  kept  continually 
boming  around  thena.  This  had  most  effectually  begrimed  their 
features,  and  their  gannents  had  not  feiled  to  partake  of  the  same 
eokmring.  These,  too,  were  as  various  as  the  persons  who  wore 
them.  The  ragged  coat,  the  round-jacket,  and  sometimes  the  entire 
absence  of  both,  in  the  case  of  some  individual  otherwise  conspicu- 
ous enoiQ;b,  destroyed  all  chance  of  oniibrmity  in  the  troop.  There 
was  but  one  particulAr  in  which  llieir  garb  seemed  generally  to 
Bgreej  and  that  was  in  the  eoonskin  cap  which  snrmimnted  the 
of  moil  of  them— worn  jawatily  upon  the  side  of  the  head, 
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with  ^p6  that  flapped  orer  ike  earn,  and  the  t«H  of  the  anhnli 
depending  from  front  or  i^ear,  tanel-fiiahion,  aooomling  to  the  taite 
of  the  wearer.  Considering  mioh  an  assemblage,  no  dispooed,  ao 
habited,  in  connection  with  the  iitustion  ami  circumatanoea  in  which 
we  find  them,  and  we  shall  form  no  rery  imperfect  idea  of  the  aioral 
efibct  whidi  their  appearance  must  have  had  npon  the  new  oomers. 
'Hie  boisterons  lau^the  angry,  sharp  retort,  the  ready  song  from 
some  sturdy  baccihanal,  and  liie  silent  sleeper  undisturbed  amiA 
all  the  uproar,  made,  of  then^elves,  a  picture  to  the  mind  not  likely 
to  be  soon  forgotten.  Then,  when  we  behold  the  flaming  of  the 
torch  in  the  deep  dark  whidi  it  only  for  a  moment  dissipates,  and 
which  crowds  back,  as  with  a  solid  body,  into  the  spot  from  whidi 
it  has  been  temporarily  driven-*--the  light  flashing  along  and 
reflected  back  from  the  sullen  waters  of  the  creek ; — and  listen,  at 
the  satne  moment,  to  the  cry  of  ike  screech-owl  as  the  intruder 
scares  him  from  his  porch — the  plaint  of  the  whippoorwill,  in  return, 
as  if  even  the  damour  of  the  obscene  bird  had  in  it  eomethmg  of 
sympathy  for  the  wounded  spirit;-— tiieee,  with  the  croaking  of  the 
f^gs  in  millions,  with  whidi  the  swamp  was  a  dwefling-jplace  waaoag 
a  thousand,  were  all  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  indifliBrait 
spectator,  and  to  compel  a  sense  of  the  solemn-^ictoresque  even  in 
tlie  mind  of  the  habitually  frivolous  and  unthinking. 

With  the  repeated  signals  which  they  had  heard  from  their  sen- 
tries on  the  appearance  of  the  new  comers,  the  scattered  groups  had 
nmultaneously  started  to  their  feet,  and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of 
readiness.  Ilie  signals  were  fruniliar,  however,  and  spoke  of  friends 
in  the  approaching  persons ;  so  that,  after  a  few  moments  of  bms 
and  activity,  they  generally  sank  back  sluggishly  to  tbebr  old  occu^ 
pations, — Uie  card-layers  to  finish  tliieir  game,  and  the  lees  speoii- 
lative,  thdr  sleep.  Their  movement,  however,  gives  w  a  better 
opportunity  to  survey  their  accoutrements.  The  long,  cnn^nous 
rifle  seemed  the  fiivourite  weapon,  and  in  tlie  hands  of  the  diminu- 
tive, sallow,  but  black-eyed  imd  venturous  dweller  in  theflwamps 
of  the  lowlands^  across  whose  knee  we  may  here  and  there  aee  it 
resting,  it  may  confidently  be  held  as  fi&tal  at  a  hundred  yank.  A 
few  of  them  had  pistols— the  common  horse-pistol — a  weapon  of 
little  real  utility  under  any  cirdnoMtances.    But  a  solitary  imtsM, 
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and  tha^tooii  intkout  the  bajoiiet)  wm  to  be  aeon  in  the  whole  ool- 
leelkMi;  amd  though  not  otte  of  the  jMurty  pieaeikt  b«t  had  hisbi^ae 
hidden  in  the  awamp  aioand  hinif  jel  not  <«e  in  five  of  the  rideia 
poaaeaaed  the  aabte^  that  moat  effedire  weapon  of  cavnliy.  Tbeae 
were  jet  to  be  profided,  and  at  the  expenae  of  the  enemj. 

Hie  immediale  appaaranoe  of  Major  Singletonf  as  he  followed 
Hnmphiiea  iq>  the  bank,  once  nM»e  oftUed  them  to  their  feet  iBe 
had  been  ezpeded,  yet  few  of  them  persooally  knew  him.  They 
knew,  however,  that  he  waa  high  in  £iyour  with  Governor  Bot^ 
ledge,  aaid  bote  1^  oomminion.  Of  thia  they  had  been  apptiaed 
by  Humphriea,  who  had  been  the  reondting  offioer  of  the  tooop. 
Hiey  now  crowded  around  him  with  a  show  of  curioua  examinar 
lion,  whiefa  waa  narrow  and  cloie  without  being  obtrusive. 

With  l&at  manly,  yet  oomplaiaant  habit  which  distinguished 
him,  he  soon  made  himself  known  to  themi  and  his  opening  speech  / 
won  not  a  little  upon  their  hearts.  He  unfolded  his  commissbn,  ( 
delivered  ma  nddresa  frimi  the  eoeontive,  ih  which  a  direct  and 
warm  appeid  was  made  to  their  patriotism,  and  concluded  with 
acme  remarks  of  his  own  to  the  same  effiset,  which  were  all  enthu- 
aastionlly  leoaived  Hia  frank,  fearless  manner,  fine  eye,  and 
manly,  though  smooth  and  youthful  face,  took  admirably  with 
them,  and  at  onee  spoke  fevourably  to  their  minds  in  support  of 
hia  pretenaiona  to  govern  them.  This,  command  they  at  once  ten- 
dered him ;  and  though  without  the  material  fer  a  force  called  for 
by  the  commiaBion  which  he  bore,  yet,  in  those  times,  it  was  enough 
that  they  loved  their  leader  and  were  not  unwilling  to  fight  with 
an  enemy.  Mi^or  Singleton  was  content  to  serve  his  country  in 
an  humUer  command  than  that  which  his  commission  entitled 
him  to  h<^.  ^ting^  therefore,  as.theiK  ^ptain  for  the  present^ 
be  made  Humphries  his  lieutenant  Him  th«y  had  long  known, 
and  he  was  a  fevourite  among  them.  He,  inde^,  had  been  chiefly 
imtmmental  in  bringing  together  their  scattered  elemenis,  and  in 
thus  ferming  the  nucleus  <^  a  corps,  which,  in  the  subsequent  war- 
fere,  oontr^uted  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  release  of  the  country 
from  foreign  thraldom.  \In  Humphries  they  had  a  good  officer  ^ 
and  every  confidence,  though  it  was  obvious  enough,  that,  while 
M  of  eomage,  cahn,  collected,  anc  not  ea«Iy  moved,  he  yet  lacked 
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man  J  of  those  etseotiak  of  mperior  edvcftdon  and  bearings  witli* 
out  whidi  militia-nieD  ate  not  often  to  be  bekliB  onlep.    He  waa 
not  sniBeienUy  their  superior  to  stand  i^iart  and  to  conunaiMi 
them;  and  the  inferior  mind  will  neyer  look  to  ita  ^qml  in  ^km^^ 
moment  <^  eBiergenc7.J  Though  ready  and  acuta  enough  in  th%  ' 
smaller  details  of  military  adrentnre-^the  arrangement  of  the 
amboscade,  the  rapid  blow  at  the  rear,  or  the  plan  for  striking  at 
the  foragen  of  an  enemy — he  was  yet  rather  apt  to  go  forward 
with,  than  to  oonunand,  his  party.    He  trosted  rather  to  his  pro« 
sence  than  to  the  superior  foroe  of  his  charaoter,  to  ^axf/b  npon 
them  the  performance  of  their  dutiee;   and,  eonseioiis  of  tfua^ 
though  ready  at  all  times  to  lead,  he  yet  shrank  from  the  neoessily 
of  commanding.    This  capacity  can  only  resnlt  saocsssMly  from 
an  habitual  exercise  of  audiori^.    It  was  with  no  small  sataafto- 
tion,  therefore^  that  he  plaoed  his  reendta  under  the  control  of 
Major  Singleton,  although,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  transfer  of 
his  command  was  rather  nominal  than  real ;  Humphries  still  ooun* 
selling,  in  great  part,  the  particular  business  of  adreatore  which 
Singleton  was  the  better  able  to  direct    The  latter  had  yet  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  localities  and  men,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  by  actual  experience. 

^  And  now,  major,  soldiers  without  arms  are  not  apt  to  fighi 
well.  Oome,  sir,  with  me,  and  see  omr  armory.  If  s  a  q«eer  one^ 
to  be  sure,  to  those  used  to  a  better;  but  it  must  senre  wheie 
there's  no  choice.  This  way,  sir — to  &e  left.  Here,  Tom,  bring 
a  chunk." 

The  black  led  the  way  with  a  Uaai^  brand,  until  Uieir  ferther 
progress  was  arrested  hj  the  waters  of  the  creek.  In  the  centre 
of  the  stream  grew  a  cypress  of  immense  sise,  much  larger  than 
any  of  its  surrounding  companions.  Motioning  Singleton  to  wait, 
Humphries  waded  into  the  water  almost  up  to  his  middle,  until  be  • 
reached  the  tree,  into  which,  taking  the  blaaing  brand  from  the 
black,  he  entered,  returning  in  a  few  momenta  with  half  a  doasn 
fine  sabres,  which,  one  after  the  other,  he  threw  from  him  to  the 
bank. 

*  This  is  all  our  stock  in  trade,  major ;  and  you  have  your 
dioice  of  them  till  we  can  get  a  better.    This,  if  I  know  the  signa 
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§i  tlie  weatlier,  we  bIiaU  do  belbn  long.  Messwhiki  as  the  staffs 
good,  they  will  answer  our  pr.esent  purpose.'* 

flittgletoii  pressed  the  pobts  of  the  weqKMis  sererallj  to  the 
earth,  testing  the  elasticity  of  the  steel,  then  acoomjnodftting  the 
hilt  to  his  grip,  declared  himself  suited.  Humphries  made  a  seleo- 
tion  alter  him,  and  the  remaining  four  were  subsequently  distri- 
buted among  chosen  men,  to  whom  oonuoands  in  the  Iktie  corps 
were  asagned.  As  rebels,  heretofore,  the  shortndirift  and  sure 
oord  must  haTO  been  their  doom,  if  taken.  The  commission  of 
the  state,  and  a  due  register  of  their  names  in  the  books  of  the 
oiderly,  now  seoored  them  in  the  immunities  of  regular  war&re, 
and  Diade  that  oomparatifely  innocent  which  before  was  obnox- 
ious to  doom  and  degradation. 

We  h»fe  spoken  of  two  several  fires  as  conspicuous  upon  the 
island  at  the  i^>profteh  of  Singleton,  the  one  upon  the  centre,  the 
other,  and  smaller  one,  at  ita  remotest  extremity.  Of  the  use  made 
of  the  former,  we  have  already  seen  something ;  the  other,  while 
it  had  cai^^  the  eye  of  Major  Singieton,  had  been  too  remote  to 
enable  him  to  distinguish  the  employment  or  character  of  the 
varioas  penone  who  yet  closely  encircled  it  He  could  see  that 
there  were  several  figures  sitting  around  the  brands,  which  seemed 
to  have  bem  but  loosefy  thrown  t<^ether,  as  they  had  now  lUlen 
apart,  and  only  gave  ftnrth  a  flickering  blaae  at  intervals,  denying 
that  constant  li|^  without  which  he  could  not  lu^  to  gain  any 
knowledge  of  the  persons,  evoi  at  a  far  less  distance.  These  per- 
sons had  not  nsoved  at  his  approach,  and  had  remained  stationary 
all  the  while  he  was  employed  in  making  himself  known  to  those 
who  were  to  be  las  comrades.  This  alone  would  have  been  enough 
to  attract  his  attention ;  and,  in  addition,  he  saw  that  those  around 
him,  when  bending  their  ^nces  off  in  the  direction  of  his  own, 
sho^  their  heads  with  an  air  of  solemnity,  and,  though  saying 
nothing,  were  yet  evidently  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  some 
drcnmstanees  connected  with  the  mysterious  group,  of  a  painful 
diaracter.      Observing  the  inquiring  look  of  Major  Singleton, 

1  Humphries  approached,  and  whispered  him  that  the  party  at  the 
opposite  fire  consisted  of  Framf^n,  ^is  twc  sons,  and  the  dead 
4 
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body  of  hk  wife,  and  proposed  that  they  shbuld  go  to  him.    l%e 
major  at  once  consented.  <     ;^ 

^^  You'll  see  a  sad  sight,  Major  Singleton — ^a  sad  ^igfat! — for  the 
man  is  crazj,  let  them  say  what  they  may.  He  don't  know  half 
the  time  what  he  s^ys  or  does,  and  hd'scarcely  feds  anjrthing.*'  - 

They  moved  over  in  the  presoribed  direction,  and  approached 
without  disturhii^^e  chief  personage  of  the  group.  The  elder 
son,  a  youth  of  twenty,  looked  up  at  their  coming,  but  said  nothing. 
It  was  evident  that  he,  and  he  alone,  had  been  weeping.  The 
other  son,  a  taN  fine-looking  lad  of  sixteen,  seemed  insinred  with 
harsher  feelings  as  his  eye  gazed  from  the  fece  of  the  fether  to  that 
of  the  mother,  whose  dead  body  lay  between  the  two,  her  head  on 

(  the  lap  of  the  elder  son,  over  whose  arms  her  hidr  streamed  loosely 
— ^long,  and  delicately  brown  and  glossy.    She  had  evidently  been 

*  a  woman  of  some  attractions.  Her  person  was  well  femied  and 
jUsUy  propcMtioned,  neither  mascoline  nor  small.  Her  feetoree 
were  soft  and  regular.  The  feoe  was  smooth,  but  had  been  braked, 
seeming  as  if  she  had  fellen  upon  it ;  and  there  were  blotches 
upon  the  cheek  and  forehead,  whidi  may  have  been  the  conae- 
quence  of  blows,  or  might  be  the  natural  evidence  of  that  decay 
which  was  now  strongly  perceptible.  The  feoe  of  the  chief  mourner, 
who  sat  silent  at  her  feet,  looking  forwaid  into  her  feoe,  was  a  fine 
II  one,  as  well  in  dtr  mould  as  in  its  expression.  It  was  that  of  a 
/j  splendid  sava^.    There  was  enough  of  solemn  ferocity  in  it  fer  the 

M  murderer,  enough  of  redeemii^  sensibility  to  soften,  if  not  to  sub- 
due, the  other  moie  leadii^  attributes  of  its  dharactar.  His  skin 
was  dark  like  that  of  the  people  generally  of  that  fiieighbouriiood. 
firs  eyes  were  black  and  piercing ;  and  a  burning  spot  om  each 
dbseek  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  the  red  glare  of  the  fire  at 
his- side  a  corresponding  intensity  of  hue.  His  lips  were  parted; 
and  the  lower  jaw  seemed  to  have  beoi  thrown  and  kqf^t  down 
spasmodically.  Through  the  i^perture  glared  the  ^pt  of  the  smaU 
sAid  white  teeth,  sometiines  closed  together  by  a  sudden  oonvuMve 
jerk,  but  immediately  relaxing  again  and  resuming  their  <li5Fided 
position. 

He  U>ck  no  sort  <^  notice  of  the  new-eom^ns  until,  throwing 
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Limself  alongnde  of  the  yovDger  boy,  HumphriflB  took  the  iiaad 
of  the  mocker  into  his  own,  and  gaied  ov«r  upon  her  face.  Framp* 
ton  then  gare  him  a  kx>k — a  single  look ;  and  as  their  ^ee  met,  / 
those  of  Humphries  intoitivelj  filled  with  water.  The  bereaved 
wietoh,  as  he  saw  this,  huighed  sneeringly  and  shook  his  head 
There  was  no  misunderstanding  the  rebuke.  It  clearly  scorned  the 
sympathy,  and  called  for  the  stenler  tribute  of  revenge.  The  elder 
son  then  carried  on  a  brief  oonveraation  in  an  under  tone  wilh  the 
lieutenant,  which  was  only  audible  in  part  to  Singleton,  who  sat  on 
the  root  of  a  tree  opposite.  He  gave  the  particulars  of  hia  mo- 
tiiei's  roBoval  in  Uus  dialogue,  and  of  the  resolute  doggedmess  with 
which  his  £iUher  had  hitherto  resisted  the  burial  of  the  body. 

I**  It  must  be  buned  at  once,"  said  Humphries  mwe  earnestly  to 
the  youth.  The  father  heard  him,  and  glaring  upon  him  with  the 
eye  of  a  tiger,  the  desolate  man  bent  forward  and  placed  his  hand 
resolutely  upcMi  the  body,  as  if  determined  not  to  suffer  its  re- 
movaL 

*^Nay,  but  k  must^  Frampton ; — there'a  no  use  in  keying  it 
here :  and,  indeed,  there's  no  keeping  it  much  longer.  Hear  to 
reason,  man,  and  be  persuaded." 

The  person  addressed  shook  his  head,  and  maintained  his  hold 
upon  the  corse  &r  a  moment  in  silence ;  but  all  on  a  siidden,  half 
rinng  to  his  feet,  he  shodk  his  fists  fiercely  at  the  speaker,  while 
his  expression  was  so  full  of  ferocity,  that  Humphries  prepared  £or, 
and  every  moment  expected,  an  attack. 

^  You  have  lied  to  me,  Humphries !"  he  exclaimed  with  diffi- 
esaky,  m  if  through  his  cl^iched  teetL — ^  You  have  lied  to  me ; — 
you  said  he  should  be  here, — ^where  ia  he !  why  have  yqu  not 
brought  lam  r 

*^  Who  f  brought  who!"  demanded  the  other  eamestly, 

^  Who  I"^— and  aa  the  maniac  half  shrieked  out  the  woid  in 
sneering  r^>etitioa,  he  pointed  to  the  body,,  while  he  cried,  with  a 
fierce  lau^  between  each  pause  in  his  words — "  who  t-— did  he 
not  strike  her-— strike  her  to  the  groundr— trample  upon  her  body 
— great  QodI — upon  her— my  wife!"  And^  as  the  accumulated 
pietaie  oi  his  wife's  injuries  rose  np  before  hie  mind  whife  he 
ipdka,  his  speech  left  him,  and  he  choked,  till  his  face  grew  livid 
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in  their  sight,  and  yet  he  had  no  tears.     He  aooa  recovered  Steffi- 
eiently  to  speak  again  with  something  like  a  show  of  oahnness. 

^  You  said  you  were  my  friend — ^that  you  would  bring  him  io 
me— that  I  should  kill  him  here— ^here,  even  while  mine  eyes  yet 
looked  upon  her.  liar !  idiere  is  he !  Why  have  you  not  brought 
him  r 

*  ^  I  am  no  liar,  Frampton^  and  you  know  it  I  never  promised 
.  to  bring  the  dragoons  to  you ;  but  I  am  willing  to  lead  you  to 
I  them.** 

^  Do  I  want  a  leader  for  that  ? — ^you  shall  see  f  and  he  relapsed, 
after  thm  rqxly,  into  the  same  solemn  stupor  whoch  had  marked  hia 
looks  at  the  first  coming  of  the  twa  Humphries  proceeded  with 
temper  and  coolness — 

I  ^It  is  time,  Frampton,  to  be  a  man^-to  bear  up  against  your 
I  losaes,  and  think  how  to  have  revenge  for  them.** 

^<  I  am  ready.  Speak  not  to  me  of  revenge-^spedc  not ;  I  am 
thirsting — thirsting  for  blood  T'  was  the  reply. 

'*  Yet,  here  you  sit  moping  over  your  losses,  while  the  red^coati 
are  in  the  swamp— ay,  hunting  us  out  in  our  own  grounds — ^Hnoi^s 
dragoons,  with  Travis  at  their  head." 

The  man  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  There  was  a  wild  glow 
now  visible  in  his  face,  which  completely  supeiseded  the  sombre 
fixedness  of  its  previous  expression.  All  now  was  summaiy  im^ 
patience. 

^  Come !"  said  he,  waving  his  hand  impatiently^  and  convulsively 
grasping  his  bosom  with  his  fingers^— ^*  come  P 

**  It  is  well.  I  now  see  you  are  in  the  right  mood  for  vengeance, 
and  I  have  made  all  arrangements  for  it  Here  is  a  sword ;  and 
this,  Frampton,  is  our  commander.  Major  SingletoiL  He  is  now 
our  leader,  and  will  put  us  on  the  dragoons'  tracks  in  short  order.'' 

The  maniac  turned  stupidly  to  Bingleton,  and  bending  his  head 
with  a  strange  simper  on  his  lips,  simply  lepeated  ^e  word 
^  Gome  I**  with  which  he  showed  his  willingness  for  the  adventom. 
Humphries  whispered  Mi^  Singleton  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
and  move  him  off  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  while  he  gave  direotioas 
for  the  interment  of  the  body.  Singleton  did  so,  and  without  any 
di^w  of  rduotanoe,  Frampton  followed  him.     Once  did  ha  stop 
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■oddenly,  torn  quickly  round,  and  seem  about  to  retrace  his  tlepe ; 
Imi  sedng  it,  Singleton  simply  obeenred,  as  if  to  himself — 

"  We  shall  soon  be  upon  the  dragoons,  and  then — ^ 

The  objeet  was  gained,  and  the  distracied,  desolate  creatiire  ((A*  I 
loved,  tike  a  tame  dog,  the  lead  of  his  commander.  He  listened 
in  gloomy  silence  to  the  arrangements,  as  they  were  agreed  upov, 
fiMT  the  encounter  wHh  Travis.  He  knew  enough  of  that  sort  of 
i%hting  to  see  that  they  were  judiciously  made ;  but  for  this  he 
did  Aot  care.  All  plans  are  necessarily  slow  and  tedious  to  the 
mood  that  craves  for  vengeance ;  and  Frampton,  satisfied  with  the 
promise  which  they  conveyed  to  his  mind  of  the  revenge  which 
he  desired,  offered  no  suggestion,  nor  interfered  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  any  of  their  plans.  Still,  not  a  word  which  had  been 
uttered  among  them  escaped  his  appreciation.  He  was  now  fully 
awakened  to  a  single  object,  and  the  reasoning  fkculties  grew  tri* 
butary  to  the  desire  of  his  mood  when  that  became  concentrated. 
He  saw  that  the  proposed  operations  were  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  ibr  the  encounter,  and  he  looked  to  that  now  for  the  full 
satisfiiction  of  his  thirst. 

Humphries  having  given  his  directions  duly  for  the  interment 
cf  the  body,  now  returned  to  join  in  the  deliberations  with  the  rest 
His  opinion  was  adopted  by  Major  Singleton,  who,  giving  orders 
that  idl  things  should  be  in  readiness,  himself  saw  to  the  execution 
of  certain  minor  resolves;  then,  dispersing  his  sentries,  he  proceeded, 
with  the  coolness  of  an  old  soldier,  to  enjoy  the  three  hours  of 
slumber  which  had  been  allotted  before  the  necessary  start  to 
intercept  Travis. 

It  was  an  hour  after  midnight  when  the  guards  aroused  them 
with  the  preparations  for  their  movement.  The  night  was  still, 
dear,  and  calm.  The  winds  were  sleeping,  or  only  strove  with  a 
drowsy  movement  along  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  highest  above 
the  swamp.  Sweetly  the  murmurs  of  the  creek  around  them,  swol- 
len by  the  influx  of  the  tide  from  the  sea,  which  is  there  quite  per- 
ceptible, broke  upon  the  ear,  as  the  waters,  in  feeble  ripples,  strove 
Against  the  little  island,  and  brought  with  them  a  sense  of  freshness 
«om  the  deep,  which  none  feels  more  pleasantly  than  he  who  has 
been  long  wandering  in  the  southern  forests.    Not  h  lip  had  yet 
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6pokeu  ainoug  the  troops,  ami,  save  the  blight  cry  of  the  caprioious 
insect,  and  the  sound  produced  by  their  own  early  movement  in 
bustling  into  action,  there  was  nothing  in  that  deep  stillness  and 
depth  of  shadow  calcukted  in  the  slightest  degree  to  impair  the 
feelings  of  solemnity  which,  in  his  own  abode,  Silence,  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all  the  forest  divinities,  exacts  from  his  subjects.  With 
a  ready  alacrity,  obeying  the  command  of  theur  leader,  the  troopeis 
were  soon  in  saddle,  forming  a  compact  body  of  twenty  men, 
Frampton  and  his  two  sons  included;  the  very  boys  being  thna 
early  taught  in  the  duties  of  the  partisan.  Followix^  in  such  order 
as  the  inequalities  of  the  swamp  would  permit,  th^  were  soon  ad- 
vanced  upon  their  route  through  bog  and  through  brier,  sloughy 
£:>rest,  and  running  water — a  route,  rugged  and  circuitous,  and  not 
always  without  its  peril.  In  three  hours,  and  ere  the  daylight  yet 
dappled  the  dun  east,  they  skirted  the  narrow  ridge  where  the 
arrangement  of  Singleton  placed  them,  and  over  which  the  scout- 
ing party  of  Travis  waa  expected  to  pass.  .  There,  with  hostile 
anxiety,  and  well  prepared,  they  confidently  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy. 


CHAPTER   VIIl. 

**  There  ihall  be  joj  for  Hum.    Shall  we  not  lufh* 
Leufh  merrily  for  oonqaeat,  when  it  takes 
The  trolfdug  from  oor  UiriMte,  and  yields  as  Us.** 

I^via,  the  faiUiful  coadjutor  of  tho  toiy  Huok,  was  on  his  mar(^ 
into  the  swamp  before  daylight  As  Humphries  had  anticipated,  he 
took  the  padi,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  on  which  the  ambuscade. had 
been  laid  for  him.  He  might  not  have  done  so,  had  he  dreamed 
for  an  instant  of  the  existence  in  this  quarter  of  such  a  body  of  men 
as  that  now  preparing  to  receive  him.  Looking  on  his  object,  how- 
ever, simply  as  the  arrest  of  Frampton,  and  the  scouring  of  the 
swamp  of  such  stragglers  besides  as  might  have  been  led  for  shelter 
into  its  recesses,  he  adc^ted  Hie  route  which  was  obviously  most 
accessible,  and  most  likely,  therefore,  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  memly 
skulking  discontent  The  half-military  eye,  looking  out  for  an 
en^ny  in  any  respect  equal  in  strength,  would  have  either*  studiously 
avoided  the  ridge  over  which  Travis  now  presumed  to  ride,  or  would 
have  adopted  some  better  precautions  than  he  had  troubled  himself 
to  take.  It  was  naturally  a  strong  d^le,  well  calculated  for  an  easy 
d^mce,  as  only  a  small  force  could  possibly  bo  of  use  upon  it  But 
two  persons  could  ride  abreast  in  the  prescribed  direction,  and  then 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  by  slow  movement ;  for  little  gullies  and 
fissures  contmually  intersected  the  path,  which  was  circuitous  and 
winding,  and,  if  not  always  covered  with  water  and  swamp,  quite 
as  difficult  to  overcome,  from  its  luxuriant  growth  of  umbrage. 

Though  an  old  traveller  in  such  fostnesses,  these  obstructions  were 
in  no  sort  pleasant  to  the  leader  of  the  British  party,  who,  being  a 
notorious  grumbler,  accompanied  every  step  which  he  took  with  a 
gmnting  sort  of  commentary  by  way  of  dssapprobntion. 

"  Now,  may  the  devil  take  these  gullies,  that  go  as  deep  whec 
yon  get  into  them  as  if  they  were  made  for  him.    This  is  a  daVs 
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chase,  and  the  next  time  Huck  wanto  a  hunt,  he  ehall  enjoy  it  him- 
sell  I  like  not  this  service.  It's  little  less  than  a  disparagement  of 
the  profession,  and  speaks  not  well  for  an  old  soldier." 

Tlie  leader  spoke  with  feeling,  and  no  little  emphasis,  as  his  steed 
scrambled  up  iJie  bank  from  the  slough  in  which  his  1^  had  been 
almost  flEutened,  the  slimy  ooze  of  which,  leA  by  tlie  now-receding 
tide,  rendered  tlii?  effort  to  release  himself  a  matter  of  greater  diffi- 
culty than  usual.  The  grumbling  continued,  liven  afler  he  had 
gained  the  tudsock. 

**  Thou  a  soldier ! "  cried  one  who  rodvj  up  behind  hun,  and  who 
spoke  in  terms  of  famiHarity  indicating  close  companionship-— ^thoa 
a  soldier,  Travis,  indeed  I     What  should  make  thee  a  soldier  f  " 

"  Am  I  not,  Clough  ? "  was  the  reply. 

"  And  wherefore  dost  thou  grumble,  then  ? " 

"  Wlierefore  ?  Because,  being  a  sol^lier,  I  am  sent  upon  any  but 
a  soldier's  service.  A  dog  mi^t  do  this  duty — a  dog  that  you  had 
well  beaten.'' 

**  And  what  better  service,  Travis,  oouldst  thou  have  to  keq>  thee 
from  grumbling?  Art  tLou,  now,  not  a  sorry  bear  with  a  wn 
bead,  that  kindness  O^nimt  coax,  and  crossing  only  can  keep  civil  1 
Send  thee  on  what  service  Huck  may,  it  is  all  the  same ;  thou  wilt 
grumble  at  the  t(»l,  even  when  it  likes  Uiee  best  What  wouldat 
thou  have — what  would  j^ease  thee  ? " 

^  By  Saint  Jupiter,  but  he  might  ask,  at  least !  He  might  give  a 
man  his  dboice,"  responded  the  other,  gruffly.  ^  It's  but  a  small 
favour  I  ask,  to  be  suffered  to  choose  for  myself  whether  I  shall  woik 
for  my  master  on  hill  or  in  hole — with  a  free  l»t,  or  hand  to  hand, 
close  straggle  with  a  hungry  alligator  in  his  wallow." 

^  And  tbovL  wouldst  choose  the  vary  service  he  now  puts  thee  ta 
What!  do  we  not  all  know  thee — and  who  knows  thee  better  than 
Huck  ?  He  sees  thou  art  the  best  man  for  the  swamp ;  that  thy 
scent  is  keen  with  the  bloodhound,  thine  eye  like  the  hawk's,  and 
thou  art  quick  for  fight  as  the  major's  bultpup.  It  is  because  he 
knowi  tliou  art  fond  of  this  sort  of  venture  that  he  puts  thee  upon 
it ;  and  what  thou  grumblest  at|  therefore,  it  will  be  out  <^  thine 
own  wisdom  to  show,  even  if  thou  wert  really  discontented  with 
th«  duty,  which  I  beliovo  not*' 
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"It's  a  dog^  life  only,  tfaifl  eoeDting  swamps  for  the  carricm  ihej 
bad  bettar  keep— -wearing  out  good  legs  and  bones,  and  makiDg 
soldievB  do  the  datj  of  a  bungiy  dog.  Rot  it,  but  Til  resist  after 
tbb  1  Let  them  send  others  that  are  younger,  and  like  it  better. 
1*11  give  it  up — ril  do  no  more  of  it,** 

^  bay  so  to  Huck,  and  lose  command  of  the  scouts — the  best 
game  thou  hast  ever  played  at^  if  the  baggage-wagons  speak  true,** 
was  the  reply.  *^  What  I  shalt  thou  grumble  to  do  what  thou  art 
best  fitted  for !  What  wouldst  thou  be  after — what  other  senrice 
would  please  thee ! " 

^  Thou  mayst  see  me  in  a  charge  yet^  Sergeant  Clough,''  replied 
TraTis,  boastfully,  ^  provided  thou  hast  blood  enough  to  stq>  until 
it's  over.     When  thou  hast  seen  this^  thou  wilt  ask  me  no  child's 
<)«eBl30n&    What  I  because  I  am  good  at  the  swamp,  am  I  there- 
fore worth  nothing  on  the  highway  ?    It  were  a  sorry  soldier  that   ) 
could  not  take  clear  track  and  bush  and  bog  alike,  when  the  case  / 
calls  for  it,  and  do  good  service  in  all.    But  thou  shalt  seCi  some  \ 
day,  and  grew  wiser.** 

**  Well,  thou  dost  promise  largely,  like  an  old  debtor ;  but,  to  my 
mind,  thou  art  just  now  where  thou  shouldst  be — ^in  the  swamps ; 
for,  truth  to  speak,  thou  lovest  them — thou  lovest  the  wallow  and 
the  slough — the  thick  ooze  which  the  alligator  loves^  and  the  dry 
fern-bank  where  he  makes  his  nest;  thou  lovest  the  terrapin 
because  of  his  home,  not  less  than  of  the  good  soup  which  he  ' 
gives  us ;  and  the  ugly  moccasin,  and  the  toad,  ami  the  frog — the 
brown  lizard  and  the  green — the  swampn^ider,  with  its  ropy 
house  and  bagging  black  body — all  these  are  favourites  with  thee, 
because  thy  spirit  craves  for  thee  a  home  like  that  which  they 
abide  in.** 

"It  is  a  goodly  place,  with  all  that  company  thou  speakest  of: 
the  air  is  pleasant  to  the  sense,  and  the  n<HBes — there  is  no  music 
Hke  the  concert  the  frogs  make  for  one  at  sunset** 

**  Said  I  not !  Why,  man,  thou  quarrellest  with  kindness,  when 
thou  ravest  at  Huck  for  sending  thee  to  the  swamp.  Thou  wert 
feverish  and  impatient  this  morning  until  thou  wert  feirly  in  it,  with 
its  mud  and  water  plashing  around  thee ;  and  now  thoq  art  here, 
with  the  ti«CB  crowding  upon  us  so  thickly  that  the  sun  looks  not 
4* 
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under  them  oDoe  in  the  whole  year,  thou  creepest  like  a  terrapin 
lipon  thy  joum€^,  as  if  thoU  didst  greatly  fear  thou  wouldst  too 
quickly  get  through  it  A  barren  fear,  this,  for  we  see  but  the 
beginning :  the  bog  deepens,  and  the  day  grows  darker  as  we  go. 
lljou  art  slow,  Travis." 

"  Saint  Jupiter,  Master  Clough,  wouldst  thou  lead  ?  Thou  firt  a 
better  swamp-sucker  than  Ned  Travis,  and  he  bom,  as  I  may  say,  in 
a  bush  and  cradled  in  a  bog,  and  his  first  breeches,  like  mother  Eve*B 
petticoat,  made  out  of  bulrushes !    Oo  to,  firiend,  and  be  modest  T 

"  Ay,  when  thou  art  wise,  and  can  go  without  counsel.  On-yj 
more,  Travis,  but  I  do  think  thy  snail's  pace  were  better  mended." 

**  Teach  Goose  Creek,  would  you  ?  Talk  not  so  loudly,  Seigeant 
Clough,  of  running  through  the  Cypress,  or  the  gray-squirroi  witt 
look  down  and  laugh.  Hc^  up  betimes  this  morning,  and  knowa 
more  of  a  long  leap  through  a  broad  swamp  like  this  of  the  Aahley 
than  cotnes  to  thy  wisdom.  Speak  before  him  with  beooming'l^ve} 
renoe,  for  he  watches  thee  from  the  pinetop  above  thee.*' 

The  sergeant,  who  was  an  Englishman,  looked  upward  with  due 
shnplicity,  and  received  in  his  face  the  dismembered  and  decayed 
branch  which  the  playful  animal  threw  down,  as  he  leaped  away 
from  the  tree  they  were  passing. 

"  Now,  d — n  the  tebel !  That  were  a  hanging  matter  for  one  of 
Washington's  cavalry.** 

"  Ay,  oould  you  catch  him  !**  replied  Travis,  with  a  laugh  at  the 
discomfiture  of  his  companion,  who  busied  himself  in  fr^ng  his 
face  from  the  dust  of  tlie  decayed  branch. 

•*  See  what  thou  gettest  for  thy  stupidity.  Think  you  gray-jw^et 
knew  not  all  you  were  saying  f  He  did :  not  a  word  escaped  him ; 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  his  tribe  have  quite  as  much  understanding  as 
we,  though,  to  be  sure,  they  have  not  the  same  tongue  to  mpke  it 
known.  It's  a  God's  truth,  no\*,  that  squirrel  has  been  outstanding 
sentinel  for  his  company,  just  as  ours  watches  for  us ;  and  look 
where  they  go,  aU  around  us,  and  all  in  the  same  direction !  See 
to  yon  pine,  how  ftdl  of  them  I  It  bends  and  shakes,  big  as  it  is, 
as  they  leap  off  to  the  next  tree.  Hiey  are  all  off,  just  a^  the  sent^ 
nel  gave  them  notice.  Every  now  and  then,  as  we  drew  nigh,  he 
balked  away — ^bark  after  b^rk — *  bow-wow,'  though  thou  nevei 
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lieud'st  a  sylluUti,  all  the  time  as  good  as  saying :  *  Now  they 
oome — ^ai^Mr,  nigbtf,  nigher!' — and  when  he  thoi^^  it  time  to 
move,  he  tumbled  the  dry  branch  into  your  open ,  mouth,  and  made 
off  with  his  last  signals.'^ 

"  Plaliaw !  what  oonsen^  you  talk !'' 

^  Nonsense !  Saint  Jupiter,  but  it's  true  as  turpentine  I  There's 
no  truth«  if  that  be  not  Why,  man,  I  go  farther :  I  do  believe,  iu 
my  eonscienoe,  that  they  understand  arithmetic  and  navigation. 
Don^  you  think  he  told  his  fellows  how  many  we  were,  and  what 
route  over  the  water  we  were  going  to  take  j  You  see  they 
have  taken  a  diffeient  direction  altogether.'^ 

^  You  think  I  swallow  your  fool's  stories?"  said  Clough. 

^  Quite  as  easy  to  swallow,  and  better  food  than  the  branch  the 
squirrel  threw  thee :  but  if  thou  believe  not^  I  care  not — Rot  thee, 
for  an  infidel,  having  as-  httle  belief  as  brains !  TLou  art  worse 
than  Turk  or  Hebrew,  and  should  baye  no  water  from  me  wert  thou 
famishing.'* 

"'  Thou  canst  scarae  deny  it  here,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  squad, 
one  after  the  other,  struggled  through  a  quagmire  that  spea^l  across 
the  path. 

**No^wouldI  here;  I  am  charitable:  take  thy  fill  of  what  is 
before  thee. — ^But  hold  up,  men  ;  we  are  on  the  broad  track.  This 
tussock  runs  for  a  hundred  yarda^  widening  to  a  fork ;  and  I've  a 
mind  that  you  shall  go  through  the  worst  part  of  it,  Sergeant 
Clough,  that  you  may  get  more  wisdom  in  swamp-sucking.  Qlose 
up,  men — close  up !" 

They  paired  over  the  broad  path  in  a  few  moinents,  until  they 
reached  a  point  fix>m  which  ran  out  another  route,  clearly  indicated 
upon  the  sky  by  an  opening  through  the  trees,  whiqji  let  in,  for  the 
first  time  after  their  entrance,  the  imobstructed  sunlight 

"  To  the  right  now,  men — to  the  right  I  It's  the  worst  track  but 
carries  us  soonest  to  the  heart  of  the  swamp,  and  we  can  pass  it 
now  without  swimming :  the  waters  are  going  down,  and  it  will  not 
be  so  bad,  after  all" 

"  Is  it  worse,  Travis,  than  what  we  have  passed  ?"  inquired  Clough, 
rather  anxiously. 

"  Worse  r  exclaimed  Travis,  turning  shortly  upon  the  speaker. 
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with  a  idieer ;  '^Baint  Jupiter!  said  I  not  you  should  learn  swamp- 
ftucfcingf  YoqII  drink  before  yon  come  out  But  the  water^  frnh." 

**  Fresh,  here  in  the  swamp  T 

^  Ay,  fresh  enough — fresh  from  the  sea,  unless  the  tide^s  gone 
clean  down.  But  on ;  do  not  fear ;  it  looks  worse  than  it  tastes. 
On,  and  follow  me  close  P* 

They  dashed  after  their  leader  as  he  gave  the  word,  but  theu 
progress  was  much  slower  than  before. 

In  the  mean  while,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon  ^e  party  in  wait- 
insT  ^  them.  Following  the  suggestions  of  his  lieutenant,  Htim- 
phries^  Major  Singleton  had  disposed  of  his  men  at  convenient 
distances  for  mutual  support  along  the  more  accessible  ridge  which 
the  party  of  Travis  had  originally  pursued.  The  design  had  been 
a  good  or.e ;  fur  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  who  had  shown 
himself  so  CAref*i<  in  selecting  the  least  obstructed  route,  would 
wilHngly  lea\c  it,  in  preference  for  another,  so  indirect  and  difficult 
of  pasMige  as  that  upon  which  Travis  had  now  turned  his  horse. 
The  ambuscade  had  been  well  laid,  and  must  have  been  successful, 
but  for  this  circumstance.  Major  Singleton  himself  being  in 
advance,  was  the  first  to  perceive  this  change  of  movement,  whidi, 
taking  place  just  when  his  anxieties  were  most  aroused,  was  pro- 
ductive of  an  exaggerated  degree  of  disappointment  He  cried 
out  to  Humphries,  who  lurked  in  a  low  bush  on  the  opposite  bank 
and  saw  not  so  readily, — 

I     *'  They  leave  the  track,  Humphries !  they  Iiavo  turned  off  to  the 
right — ^we  are  foiled !" 

The  lieutenant  rii^e  frcm  bis  recumbent  position,  and  saw  the 
truth  of  his  coinjoander's  suggestion.  Tp  effect  a  change  of  ambus- 
cade at  this  moment  was  hojteloss ;  and  there  remained  but  one 
mode,  and  tli9t  was,  to  p<5rsuade  them  to  return  to  the  path  from 
which  they  departed.  At  fint,  the  lieutenant  thought  to  throw 
himself  immediately  in  their  way ;  and,  Lining  well  known,  and 
looked  upon  as  loyal  by  all  the  dragoons,  he  believed  that  he  might 
lure  them  back  Uy  misrepresentations  of  one  kind  or  another, 
lliis  thought  he  abandoned,  however,  as  he  still  desired  to  keep 
himself  from  present  detection,  whidi  he  could  not  hope,  should 
any  of  them  escape  to  tell  the  story. 
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''I^ere  is  but  one  way,  major/'  be  exdainiedi  while  M&aanng 
MK  mage  with  the  mad  around  him,  and  leaping  boldly  (ortb  on 
foot  open  the  broad  path — ^  there  ia  but  one  way,  air:  j^p  your 
BMQ  £ut,  while  I  make  myself  viable  to  Travia  I  will  ran  upon 
the  bank,  and  make  them  hear  me«  They  will  follow  the  tusBOck, 
and,  by  the  time  I  am  in  eover,  you  will  have  them  between  yoa 
The  reit  of  the  wofk  is  yourB." 

He  waited  not  lor  an  anawer,  but  the  next  instant  waa  seen  by 
Sinj^eton  eourflong  k&ong  the  tuseock  towards  the  route  taken  h/ 
TraTia.  When  upon  the  hi^^iest  pointy  and  perceptible  to  them^ 
he  hnke  a  dried  atiok,  with  asharp,  snapping  souad^  which  reached 
the  quick  ear  of  their  leader.  Travis  turned  inataatly,  and  ordered 
a  halt. 

'^Uold  «py  men — hold  up  a  moment !  See  you  nothing  to  the 
kftP 

All  eyea  were  turned  in  the  required  direction,  but  they  fiuled 
to  ^atiBgukh  any  object  in  paiiicukr,  other  than  belonged  to  the 
lei^n. 

**  Look,  OLoof^  yoMf  eyes  are  younger  than  mine — look  to  the 
left,  beyond  the  big  waler-oak,  dose  by  the  blasted  pine — the  very 
h^est  point  of  the  tussodc  we  just  left.'' 
**'  I  see,  I  see  r  cried  one  of  the  troopers ;  ^  it's  a  man." 
^  Now  I  have  it  I  You  are  lif^  WiUdns — ^it's  a  man — a  stout 
feUow,  and  must  be  Fraoq^tonf"  cried  Clou^ ;  ^  the  very  dog  we 
seek.'' 

^  No,  'tis  not  the  man  we  seek,*'  was  the  r^ly  of  Traris,  who 
had  been  watching  intently.  "This  is  a  short,  stout  man,  not  of 
mme  inohea  than  myself;  Fhunpton,  though  stout,  is  talL  But  he 
is  our  game,  he  he  who  he  may.  All  are  outlaws  here,  and  rebels 
tor  the  rope.  Here,  Corporal  Dricks,  have  your  string  in  readi- 
ness ;  we  shall  doubtless  need  a  cast  of  your  officCi  and  the  nooae 
should  t>e  free  for  serrice.  Bide  close,  and  be  ready.  Ha !  he 
seenta — he  sees  us  I  He  is  on  the  wing,  and  we  must  be  quick 
snd  cautious.  Aft^  him,  Clough,  to  the  left-— right,  WiUrinsJ 
€ki  npon  the  tussock,  and,  if  he  keeps  it^  you  lutve  him.  JUde, 
bqyal  To  the  left,  Clough— to  the  left  I  He^an*tckar  thepond, 
sad  we  are  sure  of  lum  P 
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UiJi'  of  the  troope  dashed  afier  the  suspicious  person,  who  iraa 
our  aoquaintance  Humphries ;  the  other  hal^  slowly  letunung^  r^ 
entered  the  old  tami!,  and  kept  their  way  towards  the  ftpmg  dbjeci 
and  the  pursuit  The  lieutenant  found  no  d^culty  m  misleading 
his  pursuers,  having  onoe  drawn  them  back  to  their  original  route. 
They  urged  the  chase  hotly  afiier  him,  but  he  knew  his  oourse,  and 
was  cool  and  confident  Doubling  continually  through  bog  and 
through  brier— now  behind  this,  now  under  that  clump  of  foliage 
or  brush — ^he  eontrived  to  boggle  them  continually  in  perpeUud 
intricacies,  each  more  difficult  than  the  other,  until  he  not  only  led 
them  4nto  the  very  thick  of  the  ambuscading  party,  still  maintain- 
ing his  original  lead  upon  them,  but  he  scattered  them  so  lar  asun* 
der,  that  mutual  assistance  became  impossible. 

It  was  then  that,  gathering  himself  up  tor  b/eath  along  the  edge 
of  a  bank,  he  coolly  wiped  the  moisture  from  bis  broAv,  looking 
from  side  to  side,  as  he  heard  the  splashing  in  the  water  or .  the 
rustling  in  the  brush  of  his  bewildered  pursuers.  He,  meanwhile, 
&ir]y  concealed  from  their  sight  by  a  thick  cluster  of  laurels  that 
rose  out  of  the  bay  before  him,  conceiving  the  time.to  have  arrived 
ipf  action*  gave  the  shrill  whktle  with  which  his. men  were  fiMniliar* 
The  pursuers  heard  it  reverberate  i^  around  them  from  a  doien 
echoes  of  tiie  swamp ;  they  gave  back,  and  there  was  a  paufcein 
the  chaee,  asif  by  common  coofient  The  sound  had  someChtng 
tfoperoatural  and  chilling  in  it ;  and  the  instinct  of  each,  but  « 
moment  before  so  hot  upon  the  heels  of  the  outlaw,  was  now  to 
regain  km  starting^plaoe,  and  recover  his  security  with  his  breath. 

But  retreat  was  not  so  easy,  and  prudence  counselled  too  late. 
They  made  the  effort,  howev^ ;  but  to  saoeeed  was  denied  them. 
The  word  of  command  reached  their  ears  in  another  vcnce  than 
that  of  their  own  leader,  and  in  the  next  instant  came  the  sharp 
cracking  reports  of  the  rifle-— two,  tbree^  four. 

Tmvis  went  down  at  the  first  shot;  they  beheld  hjm  0%11  di»- 
tinetly,  as  he  stood  upon  die  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  which  was 
vitfiUe  for  a  hundred  yards  round.  For  a  moment  muve^  the 
enemy  rsmatne*!  invisible ;  but  Major  Singletoa  now  gavo  ham 
^ders  shrilly  and  «*oolfy :— ^ 

"  Bteady,  men — in  file,  open  order — ^trot  l" 


Aad  ^60  came  the  radi  of  Ae  cburge,  and  the  stmgglere  beheld 
the  flafthing  eabves  dealio^^  with  the  few  troopers  who  held  the 
broad  lidge  of  the  tussock.  The  tories  fought  well ;  bot  the  snr 
prise  was  too  sodden,  and  too  little  prepared  for,  and  they  fought 
at  disadvantage.  Still,  as  they  retnembored  the  unsparing  cha 
iracter  of  their  own  war&re,  and  were  conscious  of  innuroentble 
loutn^es,  such  as  had  dnven  Frampten  to  outlarwrj,  thej  stood 
ttheir  groand  bravely  enough.  Fiarrjring  the  first  strokes  of  their 
assailants,  who  had  every  advantage,  they  dashed  aside  from  the 
path,  and  strove  to  escape  by  phinging  in  every  direction  through 
the  swamp.  But  with  the  loss  of  the  ridge,  which  Singleton  with 
his  few  troopers  now  traversed  in  all  directions,  they  lost  all  chance 
of  extrication.  They  floundered  from  slon^  to  slough,  while,  dis» 
mouAing  and  on  foot,  the  whigs  pursued  them*  The  cry  for  quar- 
ter on  all  hands  ended  l^e  combat,  and  the  survivors  were  drawn 
ibrth  to  become  prisoners.  They  threw  down  their  arms,  gene- 
rally, and  were  spared ;  one  who  resisted  was  cut  down  by  Davis, 
who  had  shown  himself  a  true  man  in  close  contest ;  and  one 
strove  to  escape  by  turning  back  upon  his  path,  and  plunging  on 
through  the  swamp  in  an  opposite-direction  to  that  taken  by  the 
rest ;  but  ihiere  was  an  eye  upon  him,  quickened  by  hate,  and  a 
deadly  hostility  which  nothing  could  Itod — a  footstep  which  he 
could  not  evade. 

The  frigitive  was  the  sanguinary  corporal  of  Tuck — a  wretoh 
who  always  carried  the  cord  at  his  saddle-bow  for  sudden  execu* 

Itions,  and  enjoyed  nothing  so  well  as  its  employment.  His  pur- 
suer was  the  maniac  Frampton.  l%at  fierce  man  had  singled  out 
tills  one  antagonist,  and  throughout  the  brief  struggle,  in  whieh 
he  bore  an  active  paii,  had  never  once  withdrawn  his  glance  from 
him.  But  for  this,  the  wretch  might  have  escaped  ;  and  even  then, 
had  not  guilt  or  fear  paralysed  his^  energy  or  judgment,  his  chances 
might  have  been  g^ood ;  but  he  held  too  long  to  his  horse,  and  lost 
that  time,  m  trying  to  urge  him  along  the  tmck  he  had  taken, 
which,  on  foot,  he  might  have  pursued  much  more  effectually. 
The  animal  became  entangled  in  some  water-^neS)  and  before  he 
could  get  him  free,  or  even  get  from  his  bade,  the  pursuer  was 
phinging  into  the  swamp,  with  drawn  sword  waving  overhead,  and 
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but  a  few  paoes  (torn  him.    LeajHtg  from  his  steed,  wnicM  he  ItA 
strugglmgy  the  fugitive  made  for  the  opposite  bank,  aad  readied  it 
before  Frampton  had  yet  got  through  the  slough.    But  even  tkis 
advauti^  did  not  serve  him  long»    Though  brave  enough,  tlie     , 
oorporal  seemed  at  that  moment  to  lack  mueh  of  his  wonted  firm- 
ness.   Probably  he  knew  the  pursuer,  had  heard  his  story,  aiid 
dreaded  his  vengeance^    It  was  not  improbable^  indeed,  that  he 
himsdf  had  been .  one  of  those  coneemed  in  the  assault  upon 
Frampton's  wife*    If  so,  the  flight  <^  the  one  and  the  eonoeotrated 
pursuit  of  the  other  were  both  natural  enough.    Guilt  is  apt  to 
despair,  and  to  sink  into  imbecility,  in  its  own  consciousness  of 
:^me,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  true  avenger.    Still,  for  a  mo- 
ment,  there  was  a  show  of  spirit.    He  wheeled,  and  confronted  the 
pursuer  with  a  word  of  defiance ;  but  the  moment  after,  he  turned 
again  in  flight    He  ran  <wer  the  tussock  upon  which  both  of  them 
now  stood,  and,  bounding  through  a  pond  that  lay  in  his  way, 
made  off  for  a  close  cover  of  cypresses  that  grew  at  a  little 
distance. 

Should  he  g%in  that  cover^  his  safety  would  most  {NrobaUy  be 
certain,  as  he  would  then  have  gained  on  Frampton,  and  had  long 
since  been  out  of  reach  of  the  fest.  But  if  the  one  ran  with  the 
speed  of  fear,  madness  gave  wings  to  the  other.  The  fugitive 
looked  over  his  shoulder  once  as  he  flew,  and  he  could  see  in  the 
eye  of  his  pursuer  that  there  was  no  pity,  nothing  but  death ;  and 
utterly  vain  must  be  his  cry  for  quarter.  Perhaps  he  felt  this  con- 
lection  only  from  a  due  consciousness  of  what  he  deserved  from 
his  own  atrocities.  The  thought  increased  his  speed ;  but,  thou^ 
capable  and  elastic  enoi]^,  he  could  not  escape  the  man  who 
rushed  behind  him.  Defying  wood,  water,  and  every  obttmction, 
the  fierce  wretch  pressed  close  upon  the  fugitive.  The  corporal 
felt  the  splashing  of  the  water  from  his  adversary's  feet;  he  knew 
that  the  next  moment  must  be  followed  by  the  whirl  of  the  sabre; 
and  he  sank  motionless  to  the  ground.  The  blow  went  dean  over 
him ;  but  though  it  carried  Frampton  beyond  him,  yet  he  did  not 
fell.  The  maniac  soon  recovered,  and  conlronted  the  coiporal,  ^o 
BOW  found  it  imposuble  to  fly ;  his  hope  was  in  fight  only.  But 
what  was  hi»  lifted,  weapon  against  that  of  his  opponent,  wielded 
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by  his  saperior  strength,  made  terrible  by  madness  I  The  sword 
was  dashed  aside — dashed  down  in  the  heavj  sweeping  stroke  with 
which  the  other  prefiu^ed  the  conflict 

^  Mercy !  mercy  T  cried  the  corporal,  as  he  saw  that  it  was  all 
OTer.  A  howl  like  that  of  the  wolf  was  the  only  response,  and 
tlie  weapon  bit  throngh  the  bone  as  the  arm  was  unavailingly 
thrown  up  to  resist  it  The  stricken  member  hong  only  by  the 
akin  and  a  part  of  the  ooatrsleeye.    The  steel  was  already  in  the 


"  Mercyy  Frampton  !  have  mercy — ^ 

The  speech  was  nlenced,  as,  crushing  throng  bone  and  brain, 
the  thick  sword  dug  its  way  down  into  the  very  eyes  of  the 
pleader.  The  avenger  knelt  upon  the  senseless  body,  as  it  lay  at 
his  feet,  and  poured  forth  above  it  a  strain  of  impious  thanks^v- 
ing  to  Heaven  for  so  much  granted  and  gained  of  the  desired  ven- 
igeanoe.  His  wild,  wolfish  laugh,  at  intervals  while  he  prayed, 
taught  the  rest  of  the  party  where  to  look  for  him. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


"  It  it  all  dim— the  way  atill  stntcbM  out 
Fu  in  th«  diiCABce.    W«  may  noChliig'  ie«, 
Till  oo»M  the  aeuoB  in  Um  dawaiaf  lirkt." 


It  was  an  easy  victory,  and  won  without  loss.  Wiping  h:a 
bloody  sword  upon  the  mane  of  his  steed,  Major  Singleton  rode  up 
to  his  captives,  who,  by  this  time,  were  all  properly  secured. 
Four  persons  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  and  among  these  was  their 
leader,  Travis.  He  was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot  Clough  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  breast,  thou^  perhaps  not  mortally,  and 
lay  gasping,  but  without  a  groan,  upon  (he  ground  where  he  had 
&llen,  and  around  which  the  surviving  prisoners  were  grouped. 
Three  others  had  fallen,  either  killed  outright  or  mortally  wounded : 
two  of  these  by  the  sabre,  not  including  the  corporal,  who  fell  by 

e  hand  of  Frampton,  and  who  was  at  once  rolled  into  the  swamp. 
The  prisoners,  five  in  number,  were  natives,  generally  of  the^  very 
lowest  class,  and  just  the  sort  of  men  to  fight,  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  on  either  side.  Such,  indeed,  were  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tories  residing  in  the  province.  There  were 
many  who  were  avowedly  monarchists ;  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  no  belief  in  its  necessity  oi 
propriety ;  many  who  were  of  foreign  birth,  Scotch,  German,  and 
English ;  and  these  were  frequently  persons  of  great  wor|h,  and 
conscientious  in  the  adoption  of  their  cause,  and  of  the 
unprejudiced  judgment  of  our  times  has  determined  tha^ 
can  be  no  proper  ground  for  reproach.  But  with  the  en 
whom  we  write,  and  whom  we  find  engaged  in  such  warfare  I 
which  we  describe,  the  case  is  different  For  them,  there  canl 
apology.  They  were  desperates  of  the  worst  desf.ription — oua 
from  several  of  the  provinces, — who,  taking  reftige  at 
Florida — which  still  remained  loyal  to  the  British  crown 
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seised  the  momeDt  of  British  ascendency  in  the  ^niU,  to  inun- 
date Carolina  and  Georgia  with  their  masses.  Without  leading 
piinoipleB  and  miserably  poor — ^not  recognised,  except  as  merce- 
nariee,  in  the  social  aristocracies  which  must  a]wa3r8  prevail  in 
slareholding  nataona — they  bad  no  sympathy  with  the  more  intfu- 
ential  classes, — ^those  irho  were  the  first  to  resist  the  authority  of 

IBng^bnd.  The  lore  of  gain,  the  thirst  for  rapine,  and  that 
marauding  and  gipsy  habit  of  life  which  was  now  familiar  to 
Uiem,  were  all  directly  apipealed  to  iii  the  tory  mode  of  warfare. 
They  were  ready  on  any  side  which  offered  them  the  greatest 
chance  for  indulging  in  these  habits.,;  The  tori^  forming  Huck^s 
caTalty  were  all  of  this  sort ;  and  the  small  detachment  just  over- 
.  thrown  by  Singleton  had  no  sympathy  with  their  leader,  only  as 
his  known  character  promised  them  plunder.  Defeat  had  no 
attraction  in  thm  eyes;  and,  as  that  is  alwap  the  true  cause 
which  i&  triumphant,  they  now  freely  tendered  themselves,  with 
damorous  tongaea,  and  to  the  no  small  chagrin  of  the  wounded 
Clough,  as  recruits  for  Singleton.  Hie  Briton  denounced  their 
perfidy  in  fearless  Huiguage,  and  threatened  them  terribly  with  the 
vmgeanoe  of  Hnck  and  Tarleton  ;  but  the  remote  fear  is  no  fear 
with  the  vdgar.  They  seldom  think  in  advance  of  the  nebessity, 
and  the  exhortation  of  then*  wounded  officer  had  no  visible  effect 
They  persisted  in  their  determination  to  fight  on  the  right  side, 
and  earnestly  asserted  their  love  of  countiy,  alleging  that  force 
only  had  placed  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Major  Sragle- 
ton  conferred  with  Humphries  on  the  course  to  be  taken  in  this 
matter.  The  latter  knew  most  of  the  parties,  but  had  been  pru- 
dent to  keep  from  sig^t,  and  they  had  not  seen  him,  only  in  the 
brief  glimpee  which 'they  had  of  him  in  the  pmrsuit,  when,  at  such 
a  diitance,  perpetuafly  moving,  and  with  his  face  well  smeared 
with  the  mnk  ooze  from  the  creek  around  him,  he  must  have  been 
unknown,  exct?pt  upon  thi^  nnrrowest  examination,  even  to  the 
mother  thatch  ad  borne  him.  Il  was  Still  his  policy  to  keep  from 
sight  in  connexion  with  his  whig  partisans ;  for,  passing  in  Dor- 
chester as  a  loyal  citizen — a  tJiaracter  in  part  obtained  through  hia 
Other's  loudly  voiced  attatbraent  to  the  existing  powers — ^he  was 
of  far  greater  advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  country  than  he  pes- 
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could  ha^  been  even  in  active  military  sorvioe.  He  obtained 
intelligeaoe  witii  BiDgular  adroltneesy  conveyed  it  with  despatoh, 
and  planned  enterpriBes  upon  the  facto  he  thua  gathered,  ivith  no 
IttUe  tact  and  ingenuity.  To  remain  unknown,  therefore,  or  oalj 
known  a»  he  had  been  heretofore,  in  c^loee  conneiion  with  loyalty 
alone,  was  clearly  the  policy  of  our  lieutenant. 

There  was  one  man  from  whom  Humphries  seemed  willing  to 
withhold  his  confidence.  He  counselled  his  commander  to  accept 
the  senrices  of  the  remaming  four,  recommending  that  they  should 
be  so  distributed  among  the  men  who  had  been  tried,  as  to  defeat 
any  concert  between  them,  shotild  they  feel  any  impulse  to  disaf- 
fection. In  this  manner  it  was  also  thought  Uiat  a  preper  bias 
would  be  given  to  their  minds,  which,  as  they  both  knew,  were 
sufficiently  flexible  to  find  but  little  difficulty  in  conforming  to  any 
circumstances  which  should  for  a  moment  take  the  shape  of  a 
necessity. 

^  But  the  fifth — the  other  fellow — the  blear-eyed-^what  of  him  t 
You  say  nothing  of  him,  Humphries.^ 

Singleton  pointed  through  the  copse  as  he  ^>dke,  where  the 
individual  referred  to  leaned  against  a  tree,  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest ;  his  head  cast  down,  his  arms  relaxed  beside  him^  one  leg  at 
ease,  while  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  rested  upon  the  oiku* 
The  features  of  his  fiice  were  dark  and  unprepo6se88ing-*Klark  and 
sallow ;  his  cheeks  lank  and  colourless ;  a  small  nose ;  retreating 
forehead,  covered  with  long  thin  black  hair,  that  streamed  firom 
under  a  broad  white  hat,  something  the  worse  for  wear.  A 
strange  protrusion  of  his  eyes  gave  his  face  a  gross  and  base 
expression,  which  was  not  before  lacking  to  produce  distrust,  or 
even  dislike,  in  the- mind  of  the  observer.  Humphries  gaxed  on 
him  a  moment  before  he  spoke,  then,  as  if  satisfied,  he  proceeded 
to  reply — 

"^  I  know  nothing  against  the  chap,  major ;  but  the  truth  is,  J 
douH  like  him.  Indeed,  I  know  nobody  that  dooK  His  right 
name  is  Blonay,  but  we  all  know  him  better  by  the  name  of  Gog- 
gle— ^a  nickname  which  he  got  on  account  of  his  eyes.  Something 
has  hurt  them  when  young,  which,  you  see,  makes  him  stare  when 
he  looks  at  you." 
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^  Welly  but  we  most  uot  i^hue  him  beosuM  he  has  got  a  blear 
•ye ;  we  are  too  mnch  in  need  of  men  to  stand  upon  tnflet.  Know 
you  nothing  against  him ! " 

.  ^  The  blood's  bad  that's  in  him.  His  father  was  a  horse^hief^ 
I  and  they  do  say,  a  muUtto  or  an  Indian.  Aji  for  himself  the 
worst  isy  that  we  know  nothing  .about  him^  and  that's  no  good 
sign,  mi^,  in  a  oonntry  where  everybody  knows  the  business  of 
•rerybody.  How  he  lives,  and  where  and  by  what  means  he  gets 
his  bread,  is  a  seoret.  He  will  not  work ;  but  see  him  when  yon 
will,  you  see  him  as  you  see  him  now-^-one  half  of  him  sleeping 
while  the  odiw  half  takes  the  watch*  l^ot  that  he  can't  more 
when  the  time  comes  for  it — or  rather  wh^i  he's  in  the  humour 
hr  iU  Touch  him  close  upon  his  goggle  eye,  and  he's  up  in  arms 
s  a  moment    He  will  fight  like  a  wildcat,  too,  and  that's  in  his 

I&vour ;  but  the  worst  is,  he  fights  with  a  bad  heart,  and  loves  to 
remember  injmries,  I  do  believe  they  keq>  him  from  sleep  at 
ni^t«  He's  not  like  our  people  in  that ;  he  can't  knock  away  at 
once,  and  have  done  with  it,  but  he  goes  to  bed  to  think  about  it, 
and  to  plan  when  to  knock,  so  as  never  to  have  done  with  it 
He  loves  to  keep  his  wrongs  alive,  so  that  he  may  always  be 
revenging." 

^  8till,  I  see  nothing,  lieutenant^  that  should  make  us  discourage 
his  desires ;  and,  truth  to  say,  it  is  &r  easier  for  us  now  to  keep 
doubtful  friends  in  our  ranks,  moving  with  us,  and  continually 
under  our  eye,  than  positive  enemies  in  our  camp  in  the  form  of 
priscmers,  whom  we  are  bound  to  keep  guard  over.  We  can 
manage  our  allies  if  they  show  signs  of  bad  faith,  although  we  risk 
something,  doubtless,  even  1^  the  partial  confidence.  Better  do 
this  than  break  up  our  Httle  force  watching  those  who  profess 
themselves  friends,  aud  may  yet  prove  so." 

**  You  may  be  right,  major,  and  I  only  speak  perhaps  from  an 
old  prejudice;  but  keep  an  eye  upon  him,  for  he  certainly  will  keep 
one  on  you.  Even  now  he  is  looking  slyly  to  this  bush,  although 
he  can't  see  or  hear  either  of  us,  but  after  the  old  fashion,  to  find 
out  what  he  can.  If  he  were  only  honest,  he'd  be  a  spy  among  a 
thousand." 

*  I  will  see  to  him  m  particular,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  driU 
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honesty  into  han^  something  may  be  got  oat  of  him  yet    We 
most  take  him.** 

**  Very  good,  sir ; — and  yon  now  go  back  into  the  camp!" 

'^  Yes:  we  mnst  pot  the  wonnded  man  into  some  sort  of  care, 
thongh  he  will  snffer,  wanting  attendance.^ 

**  Leave  that  to  me,  sir.  Ton  take  him  into  camp,  and  I  hare 
two  men  to  come  ont  this  yety  day,  one  of  whom  is  a  sort  oC  doc- 
tor— good  as  any  one  hereabout.  He  used  to  drench  hones  in 
Dorchester;  and  some  of  the  grannies  did  say,  that  there  were  no 
drinks  like  those  made  by  Doctor  Oakenbnrg.  Bat  that,  Fm 
thinking,  was  becsase  he  pat  more  brandy  in  them  than  anjrthing 
else;  and  if  a  Dordiester  granny  loves  one  tiling  more  than  ano- 
ther, after  opimn,  it  is  brandy;  and  sometimes,  liking  t^em  e<pally 
well,  she  t^es  botli  together.*  He,  major,  and  the  old  negro,  widi 
some  one  of  the  troop,  will  be  guArd  enough,  and  Frampton's  son 
Lanice  can  stay  with  them  in  the  swamp.  He's  quite  too  young  to 
be  of  much  service,  and  will  only  learn  what's  bad,  going  with 
ihe  troop." 

^  I  have  thought  better  of  that,  and  shall  endeavour  to  attadi 
the  lad  to  mysell^  and  probably,  in  the  end,  place  him  at  *  The 
Oaks'  with  my  unde.  But  time  wears,  and  we  must  move  for  the 
camp.  I  shall  take  these  men  into  service,  and  place  the  wounded 
man  mid^r  the  charge  of  one  of  the  troopers,  and  your  doctor  can 
relieve  him." 

<*  Well,  the  doctor  will  be  here  to-day  with  Lieutenant  Porgy" — 

"  Porgy — an  ancient  and  fishlike  name." 

"  Yes,  but  Lieutenant  Porgy  is  not  a  fish — though  you  may  call 
him  a  strange  one.  He  is  more  fieshy  than  fishy ;  for  t^t  matter 
he  has  flesh  enough  for  a  8(!ore  of  dragoons.  He's  a  perfect  moun- 
Uin  of  flesh." 

"  He  will  never  suit  for  a  dragoon,  Humphries," 

"  Well,  Sir,  if  I  didn't  know  the  man,  I  should  think  so  too ;  but 
he  rides  like  the  devil,  and  fights  like  blaz^.  He's  been  fighting 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  down  in  the  south,  ^e  comes 
from  the  Athepoo,  and  is  a  mighty  smart  fellow,  I  tell  you.  Youll 
like  him.  Lord,  how  he  can  talk.  You'll  like  him,  I  know.  He'ii 
been  a  rich  plantdf  in  his  tiihe,  bitt  he'^  ate  and  dran(k  and  talkeil 
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twerjihmg  away,  I  reckoB,  but  his  horee,  his  nigger  Stirvaat^  aod 

his  broadaword.^! 

.  "•  And  he'a  one  of  our  lieutenants,  you  say.*^ 

*^  Yea,  he  joined  us,  saying  he  had  been  a  lieutenant  from  the 
beginning,  with  Harden  and  Moultrie,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  be 
less  with  anybody  else.  Ypu'll  like  him.  Sir,  he's  a  man ;  though 
he's  a  mounUun  of  flesh.'^ 

*^  Very  good.  I  suppose  you  know  him  well,  and  now  to  other 
matters." 

Counselling  thus,  the  two  oontinlied  to  confer  apart  upon:  other 
matters  xx>nnect6d  with  their  enterprise.  To  visit  '^The  Oaks'* 
during  the  day,  where  his  uncle  and  sister  resided,  was  the  object 
of  Singleton ;  but  his  desire  was  also  to  intercept  the  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition  of  which  Huck  had  spoken  as  on  their  way 
to  Dorchester.  They  were  looked  for  hourly,  and  could  not  be 
very  remote.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  intercept  them,  if 
practicable,  as  an  acquisition  of  the  last  impoHance.  To  arrange 
their  route,  plan  the  place  of  their  next  meeting,. provide  the  means 
of  intelligence,  and  concert  what  local  measures  might. seem  neces^ 
sary  in  future,  was  the  work  of  but  little  time  between  the  two ; 
and  this  done,  Humphries,  withdrawing  silently  from  the  cover  in 
which  the  conference  had  been  carried  oUyUuperceived  by  the  rest^ 
made  his  way  by  a  different  route  out  of  the  swamp,  and  keeping 
the  forest  all  the  way,  was,  after  no  long  time,  safely  in  Dorchester 
— ^looking  for  all  the  world  as  pacific  and  quiet  as  ever^-without 
weapon  of  any  kind,  as,  with  a  wonted  precaution,  he  had  left  his 
»word  in  the  woods,  snfely  hidUun^  and  his  hands  now  grasped  only 
the  common  wngoa-whip,  wbieb  lie  handled  with  a  dexterity  which 
seemt^  to  lodicatu  but  I  i  til  a  acquaintance  with  any  more  danger- 
ous or  deadly  insiLruuieut'^. 

Major  Singleton,  iri  tLe  meu.ti  while,  had  returned  to  his  troop. 
They  Itad  been  busied  during  bis  absence  in  collecting  the  scattered 
horses  arid  arms,  and  repairing  ihn'ir  own  little  losses.  The  captives 
'  ware  loud  in  the  prof^^ion  of  tlieir  new  futh,  as  patriots ;  and  as 
J  rebellion  loves  company,  tb<3  wbign  were  not  unwUimg  to  receive 
at)  a^ee&sion,  ^ven  from  tlieir  late  enemies.  Major  Singleton  de- 
nlared  his  acceptance  of  tlieir  Bervices^  takins;  care  to  address  him 
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•elf  particularly  to  the  man  Blonay,  or,  aa  they  atyled  him  more 
£Euniliarly,  Goggle.  An  awkward  toach  of  the  hat  acknowledged 
this  hut  courtesy,  and  one  eye  of  Goggle,  as  lie  made  the  moire- 
ment,  peered  up  into  that  of  Singelton  with  a  searching  and  doubt- 
ful glance.  The  major  did  not  appear  to  notice  him  or  them  any 
farther,  but,  giving  directions  for  the  disposal  of  the  wounded  ser- 
geant, Clough,  so  as  to  spare  him  as  much  pain  as  possible,  he  led 
the  way  once  more  to  the  cover  of  the  secluded  place,  in  the  centre 
of  the  swamp,  which  had  been  chosen  as  their  camping-gronnd. 

Here  the  whole  party  arrived  at  length,  and  having  completed 
his  Brrangements,  placing  Clongh  in  charge  of  one  d  his  dragoons, 
and  in  as  much  comfort  as  possible.  Major  Singleton  gave  the 
word,  and  the  squad  moved  forward  on  their  way  out  of  the 
swamp,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  But  thb  course  waa 
only  kept  while  he  yet  remained  in  the  swamp.  As  soon  as  he 
emerged  from  it,  he  drew  up  his  men,  and  then,  for  the  first  timey 
perottved  the  absence  of  the  dder  Frampton.  The  two  scms  had 
kept  with  the  troop,  and  seemed  to  know  nothingof  their  &ther. 
The  younger  had  ridden  dose  beside  his  commander,  who  had  so 
willed  it  Nobody  could  give  him  any  account  of  the  absent  man 
after  his  removal  from  the  body  of  the  oorporal  whom  he  had  slain. 
He  had  di8i^>peared  suddenly,  it  was  thought  at  diat  juncture, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  t^oee  who  insisted  upon  his  absence 
from  that  moment ;  but  Singleton  remembered  to  have  seen  him 
after  Uiey  had  reached  Uie  camp,  and  to  have  noted  the  singular  com- 
poeedness  of  his  features.  But  few  frurther  inquiries  were  made 
after  the  absentee,  as  the  mi^  well  knew  that  with  a  man  in  sudi 
a  mood  but  little  could  be  done.  He  was,  perhaps,  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  nothing  could  have  ha|^>ened  to  him,  fr<iMn  the  composure 
of  the  two  sonS|  who,  doubtlees,  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
feAhei^s  movements.  Conjecture  sttcceeded  to  inquiry,  but  was 
mtermpted  by  the  order  to  move  on. 

The  cowse  of  the  trw^  lay  now  towards  the  Goose  Oeek  road. 
Mi^or  Sn^gleton  dared  not  carry  his  squad  along  the  Ashley  widi- 
o«t  eiponag  himself  nnneceasarily,  to  unequal  eneowiter ;  and,  at 
I>Qv«A«eter»  with  a  fe«c«fer  superior  to  hk  own.  Puism^  a  north- 
it^  «MlkM  fcr  a  whiK  tbeNfore,  he  pbeed  hMMlf  at  equJ 
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diBtancM  between  the  WassunaBah  tnd  Dorchester  roads ;  then 
•criking  to  the  left,  he  passed  over  an  untravelled  stirfaoe  of 
conntTj,  broken  with  fleqnent  swamps,  and  crowded  with  luxuriant 
iradergrowth.  In  a  few  hours,  howerer,  he  had  gone  orer  the 
^[roiind  almoet  unseen,  and  certainly  unobstructed.  Davis  was  his 
fuide  in  this  quarter,  and  he  could  not  hare  had  a  better.  The 
discarded  (orer  had  given  sufficient  earnest  of  his  truth  and  ralour, 
m  the  ooarage  and  perfect  coolness  of  his  conduct  in  the  preceding 
rtniggie ;  and  he  now  led  the  party  with  all  the  caution  of  the 
retnan,  and  all  the  confidence  of  a  thorough-bred  soldier. 

The  road,  Kke  all  in  that  country,  was  low  and  miry ;  and  the 
path  taken  for  greater  security,  being  little  travelled,  was  still  more 
troabled  with  natural  obstructions.  They  reached  the  desired  point 
at  length,  whidi  was  the  Goose  Creek  Bridge ;  then  leaving  it  to 
the  left,  they  once  more  departed  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
throwing  themselves  directly  across  the  country,  were,  after  a  few 
hours,  again  upon  the  Dorchester  road,  and  some  two  or  thVee 
miles  below  the  garrison.  They  covered  themselves  in  the  close 
forest  by  Archdale  Hall,  and  Singleton  then  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  road.  To  his  great  satisfiiiction,  he  saw  that  the  wagons  had 
not  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  must  be  still  below  them. 
Ohecffed  with  this  conviction,  he  despatched  scouts  to  bring  him 
mteUigence,  and  then  proceeded  to  arrange  an  ambush  for  the 
entrapping  o/  the  looked-for  detachment 

The  road,  at  the  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose,  was  narrow — but 
a  angle  track,  and  that  raised  into  a  causeway  from  a  ditch  on 
either  side,  at  that  time  filled  with  water,  and  presenting  natural 
advantages  for  the  forming  of  an  ambush.  The  woods,  growing 
close  and  thickly,  formed  a  natural  defile,  of  which  Singleton,  with 
the  eye  of  experience,  soon  availed  himself.  He  divided  his  little 
force  into  two  equal  bodies ;  and  giving  the  command  of  one  of 
them  to  Davis,  placed  him  upon  the  right  of  the  road  in  the  route 
from  Charleston,  while  he  himself  occupied  the  left  The  former 
division  lying  in  covert  some  fifty  yards  below,  was  ready,  in  the 
event  of  a  struggle  between  the  baggage  guard  and  Singleton's 
troop — to  which  it  was  to  be  left — to  secure  the  predous  charge 
which  the  guard  had  undertaken  to  defend,  and  at  the  same  time 
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to  cut  off  their  retreat  Thus  amtii§^,  and  with  the  plan  of  cob- 
duot  properly  understood  on  all  handa,  the  pi^rties  lay  dose  hidden, 
impatiently  awaiting  the  i^proach  of  the  enemy. 

They. had  not  long  to  wait;  for,  scaroely  had  their  arrangemeotB 
been  well  campleted,  before  the  soouts  came  at  fiiil  gallop  along 
the  path,  crying  loudly  that  the  enemy  waa  at  hand,  A  shot  <»- 
two  wbiBtled  over  the  heads  of  the  fugitives  at  the  same  mooMnt, 
giving  full  confirmation  to  their  intelligence ;  and  a  few  seoooda 
after,  .the  rush,  of  half  a  score  of  British  dragoons  was  heard  upon 
their  footsteps*  Passing  through  the  ambusoade  without  pausing 
for  an  instant,  the  sooirts  k^t  on  their  fi^t,  bringing  the  pursu- 
era  (airly  between  the  two  parties.  Onoe  enclosed,  a  shrill  wfaiatle 
from  Singleton  announced  the  charge  which,  he  led  in  person ;  and 
dashing  out  froiai  his  cover,  he  threw  his  meai  quickly  between  the 
flying  scouts  and  the  assailants.  In  the  same  moment  the  squad 
of  Davis  obeying  the  same  y^gi^ly  ^  repeated  by  their  leader, 
followed  him  as  he  charged  upon  the  force  left  in  possession  of  the 
munition  wagons.  The  guard  in  this  quarter,  seeing  the  superi- 
ority of  the  force  opposed  to  them,  and  struck  with  surprise,  offered 
but  a  feeUe  lesistanoe,  and  were  soon  put  to  flight  Davis  fol- 
lowtd  them  a  little  distance,  and  then  returned  to  the  aid  of  Sin- 
gleton. His  approach  and  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  party  with 
which  his  commander  had  been  ccmtendin^  put  an  ^id  to  the 
fight — the  dragoons  having  lost  three  men  killed  and  two  wounded* 
With  the  charge  of  Davis,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  were 
madepriaonen. 


CHAPTER   X 


*  f  M«  tkt  thap«  of  murder,  witk  red  hand, 
fhftt  tfuoogli  th*  night  ervepa  to  hM  vietiani  Mteb.* 


TuK  whole  affair  was  over  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  In  at 
little  time  the  wagons  were  sacked.  The  8wcH*ds  and  pistols  wen 
strewn  upon  the  ground,  and  each  trooper  made  his  selection  with- 
out stint  or  limit  In  addition  to  this,  each  soldier  was  required 
to  carry  an  extra  sword,  and  holsters  with  their  contents;  and  in 
this  manner  supplies  were  secured  for  a  much  laiger  force  than 
that  which  Singleton  now  commanded.  The  rest  were  broken 
against  the  trees — muskets,  pistols,  and  swords  sharing  the  same 
£ste — while  the  wagons  themselves,  carefully  tumbled  from  their 
axlea,  and  their  wheels  torn  apart,  were  thrown  into  the  slough  by 
the  road-side.  There  was  no  concealing  their  spoils,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  with  prisoners  to  take  care  of;  and  the  neoessity 
which  called  £or  this  destruction  of  property,  so  valuable  at  the 
time,  was  the  subject  of  no  small  regret  with  the  troopere.  £ren 
Davis  muttered  to  the  ro^or  his  desire  that  the  wagons,  or  at  least 
oae  of  them,  should  be  preserved  and  filled  with  spoils  so  highly 
important  to  the  enterprise.  But  Singleton  knew  better  than  to 
encumber  his  party,  whose  utility  consisted  diiefiy  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  movement,  with  such  burdens,  and  peremptorily  enforced 
the  order  which  destroyed  the  valuable  residue.  This  done,  he 
gave  orders  to  mount ;  and  having  carefully  secured  his  prisoners, 
thti  p£U-tj  moved  at  u  brisk  p^ice  along  the  road  downward  until 
they  came  within  teu  milo^  of  tbcj  city ;  then  moving  to  the  right, 
they  cFoesed  Asldey  kny  witbout  molestation,  and  towards  even* 
iog  had  pla€4^  themselves  in  safety,  with  all  their  spoils,  in  the 
clo^  swamp  thickets  of  the  river,  on  the  western  side,  afid  but  m 
diort  distance  from  Dorchester  iueUl 
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Here  Singletoii  made  hid  csmp,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  uncled 
plantation..  He  now  felt  secure  for  a  Imef  period,  as  he  was 
tanght  to  believe  that  the  affections  of  the  pec^  were  with  his 
cause,  and  the  lupidity  of  his  proceedings  most  baffle  any  pursuit. 
Still  he  knew  that  he  conld  not  hope  to  maintain  this  security  for 
any  time.  The  audacity  of  the  two  efforts  which  he  had  made 
that  day,  so  nigh  the  garrison,  could  not  long  be  concealed,  and 
must  soon  call  out  a  superior  force  sufficient  lor  his  annihilation. 
This  he  well  knew ;  yet  he  jcequired  but  a  few  days  for  all  his  pur- 
poses. 

His  object  was  twofold — the  attainment  of  recruits,  and  the 
arousing  of  his  uncle,  whose  bravery  was  well  known,  and  whose 
,  influence  in  the  country  was  considerable,  to  a  proper  sense  of  his 
duty.  The  first  of  these  objects  promised  well,  so  Gur  as  opportu- 
nity had  been  given  him  to  judge ; — of  the  second,  he  did  not 
despair,  particularly  as  he  well  knew  what  must  be  the  influence 
upon  Colonel  Walton  of  the  recent  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  He  knew  the  stem  sense  of  integrity  which  the  colonel 
insisted  upon  with  the  tenacity  of  a  professional  moral  disciplina- 
rian ;  and  he  did  not  err  in  the  thought,  that  his  sense  of  huma- 
nity was  sufficiently  alive  to  prompt  a  due  indignation  at  the  many- 
atrocities  hourly  committed  by  the  tory  leaders  under  the  especial 
sanction  of  the  British.  VSther  motives  for  the  contemplated  visit 
might  not  be  wanting  to  his  mind,  as  he  thought  of  his  lovely- 
cousin — the  stately  and  the^beautifiii  Katharine  Walton — one  of 
those  high-souled  isreatures  that  awe  while  they  attract ;  and,  even 
while  they  invite  and  captivate,  control  and  discourage.  His  sis- 
ter, too—she  was  there ;  a  meek,  sad,  but  uncomplaining  girl,  per 
ishing  of  disease,  without  having  lived — one  of  the  unrepiuing 
sufferers,  whose  melancholy  fortunes,  so  much  at  variance  with 
what  we  know  of  their  deserts,  would  lead  us  sometimes  impro- 
perly to  doubt  of  that  justice  which  we  assume  to  mark  all  the 
decrees  of  Providene^   But  let  us  not  anticipate. 

Having  placed  his  eamp  in  such  security  as  he  thought  neces' 
lary  and  which  wak  practicable,  Major  Singleton  towa^  sunset 
lode  forth,  in  the  direction  of  Dordiester  Bridge  to  meet  Hum* 
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phries,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them.  The  lieutenant  was 
in  waiting  at  the  time  app<Mnted,  and  came  forward  to  meet  his 
Boperoir. 

**  Ride  aside,  Major  Singleton,  if  you  please.  The  brush  i«  best 
for  OS  JQst  now.  There  are  strange  birds  on  our  road  that  we 
must  sheer  from.'' 

•*  What  mean  you,  Humphries — what  birds  f 
*  British  officers!    Major  Proctor,  himself,  and  another  hare 
just  gone  by ;  and  if  I  mktake  not,  bn  a  risit  to  *  The  Oatt.* 
They  say  he  looks  hard  upon  your  cousin,  sir,  the  beautiful  Miss 
Katharine.** 

''Ha!  do  they  say  thatf  responded  Major  Singleton,  with 
something  like  a  start — **  and  she  t"  he  continued,  inquiringly. 

**  They  say  nothing  of  her,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not ;  but 
yotmg  ladies  will  be  young  ladies,  major ;  and  a  smart  officer,  with 
a  king's  commiBsion  in  his  pocket,  and  a  showy  red  coat  on  his 
back,  is  no  small  danger  to  an  easy  heart'* 

*  No,  indeed  !"  replied  the  other,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to 
have  found  nothing  consolatory  in  his  companion's  reflection,  and 
in  which  there  may  have  been  something  of  latent  bitterness— 
**  no,  indeed  ! — such  attractions  are  at  all  times  sweet  with  the  sex, 
and  seldom  utterly  unspccessful.  They  love  the  conquest,  always, 
even  when  they  may  despise  the  game.  'TIS  with  most  of  them 
after  this  foshion,  and  the  goodly  outside  is  a  fair  o&et  to  worth 
and  good  manners.  But  how  shall  we  know,  of  a  certainty,  the 
destination  of  Proctor  T   * 

**  Only  by  dogging  his  footsteps,  major.  We  may  do  that  with 
some  safety,  howerer,  as  I  happen  to  know  the  baok  track  which 
hugs  the  river,  and  ia  seldom  travelled.  This  brings  us  dose  on 
the  psrk,  yet  gives  ua  a  good  shelter  all  the  way  along  the  copse. 
We  sha}\  taka  our  watch ^  and  yet  be  all  the  time  hidden ;  and 
wher@  I  shall  carry  you  ahall  giv^  us  a  fair  peep  at  all  the  grounds 
ss  well  as  the  river." 

**  That  is  well.  And  now  of  Dorchester ;  what  stirs  in  the  vil- 
lage f  and  what  of  Hu*?k  ?  Do  they  know  yet  of  the  afl&dr  of  the 
uwamp,  or  are  they  ever  like  to  know  ?" 

«  They  know  not  yet,  certainly;  but  Hack  musters  strong,  and 
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talks  of  a  drive  to  Camden^  There  is  ftems^  too,  whidi  moves  the 
ganwon  mach.    They  tolk  of  4he  coatineiitals  from  Virgiiua.'' 

**  Do  they  ?  they  must  be  De  Ealb's.  And  what  do  they  say  oa 
the  sabjeet  I  do  they  spet^  of  him  as  at  hand  T 

^  Nothing  much,  but  they  look  a  deal,  and  the  wh^p  talk  a 
little  more  boldly.  This  provokes  Hack,  who  threatens  a  start  on 
the  strength  of  it,  and  is  kiurrying  his  recruits  for  that  ]>arpoee. 
There  is  also  some  talk  of  a  force  fmm  North  Carolina  under  Sum- 
ter, and  they  have  got  wind  of  the  last  move  of  our  Colonel 
liiarion,  thereaway  among  Qainey's  corps  of  tones,  where  you  cat 
them  up  in  such  fine  style ;  but  there's  nothing  certain,  and  this  I 
get  out  of  Huck  in  earses  now  and  then.  He's  mighty  aoxioos 
that  I  riiottld  join  him,  and  I'm  thinking  to  do  so,  if  it  promises  to 
give  me  a  better  hold  on  him." 

^  Think  not  of  it,  Humphries ;  it  will  be  twice  putting  your 
neck  in  the  halter,  and  the  good  thiit  it  may  do  is  too  doubt^  to 
justify  such  a  risk." 

"  He  presses  me  mighty  hard,  major,  and  I  must  keep  out  of  kia 
way  or  copaent  He  b^ns  to  wonder  wliy  I  do  not  join  hia 
troop,  and  with  some  reason  too,  believing  me  to  be  a  loyalist,  for 
certiunly,  were  I  to  do  so,  it  would  be  the  very  making  of  me." 

^  Thou  wouldst  not  turn  traitor,  Humphiaes  ?"  r^ed  the  other, 
looking  sternly  upon  the  speaker. 

^  Does  Mi^r  Sin^eton  ask  the  question  now  f  was  the  reply^ 
in  a  tone  which  had  in  if  something  of  reproach. 

^  I  should  not,  certainly,  Humphries,  knowing  what  I  do.  For-, 
give  me ;  but  in  these  times  there  is  so  modi  to  make  us  su^)ect 
our  neighboiars^  that  suspicions  become  natural  to  eveiy  mind* 
You  I  knew,  however,  and  I  have  trusted  you  too  k>ng  not  toToon- 
t»Hie:in  my  confideoee  now.    But  how  conae  on  our  recruits  f" 

**  tolerably ;  as  you  sity,  these  are  suspicious  times,  major,  and 
they  are  slow  to  trust.  But  the  feeling  is  good  with  us,  and  they 
only  wait  to  see  some  of  the  chances  in  our  favour  before  they 
oome  out  bddiy  in  the  cause." 

'^  Now,  out  upon  the  ealculartang  wretches !  Will  they  dare 
nothing,  but  always  wait  for  the  lead  of  others  ?  Chances,  indeed  I 
aaif  true  towngo  and  abold  heart  did  not  always  make  then* own. 
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li«t  wk^  id  tiie  ▼illagenf    How  of  that  old  tuTierii- beeper  of 
whom  yoa  ^oke — jour  £iitber's  rwal  f ** 

**Bat  80  no  longer.  Old  Prjor,  you  mean.  He  is  a  prime 
piece  of  stuffy  and  will  not  ecruple  to  do  wkat's  wanted.  He  was 
always  true  with  ns,  though  kept  down  by  thoee  about  him  ;  yet 
he  mky  wants  to  aee  others  in  motion  to  noove  too.  He'll  do  any 
thing  now — ^the  more  readily,  as  the  Royal  George,  b«ng  entirely 
loyal,  does  all  the  bosiness;  and  poor  Ftyor,  being  all  along  sun- 
peeied,  has  not  a  coatomer  left.  He'd  bum  the  town,  now,  if  w« 
pat  it  into  his  head  !** 

^  Well,  just  now  we  lack  no  such  spirit  May  not  his  rashness 
prompt  lum  to  too  much  speech  t" 

^  lio,  air ;  that's  the  beauty  of  rebellion  with  old  Pryor.  It 
has  hands  and  a  weapon,  but  it  wants  tongue.  If  he  felt  pain, 
and  was  disposed  to  tell  of  it,  his  teeth  would  resist,  and  grin  down 
the  feeling.  No  fear  of  him  ;  he  talks  too  little :  and  as  for  blab- 
bing, his  wife  might  lie  dose,  and  listen  ail  night,  and  his  dreams 
would  be  as  iqpeecfaless  as  his  humour.  He  lodes  up  his  thoughts 
in  dose  jaws,  and  at  best  only  damns  a  bit  when  angered,  and 
walks  off  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pocket" 

**  A  goodly  oomrade  for  a  dark  night !  But  let  us  move.  Dusk 
doess  upon  ns,  and  we  may  travel  now  with  tokoraUe  security. 
Oar  course  is  for  the  river  f 

^  Yes ;  a  hundred  yards  will  take  ns  in  sight  €t  it,  snd  we  keep 
it  the  whole  way.  But  we  mast  hog  the  bush,  as  much  out  of 
fli^  there  as  if  we  were  upon  the  high-road.  There  are  several 
boats^  chiefly  armed,  upon  it  now ;  besides  the  galley  which  nma 
up  and  down — some  that  have  Inroi^t  sappKes  to  the  ganiaon. 
llidr  shot  would  be  troublesome  did  they  see  us.** 

They  tide  down  the  hill,  eotwed  a  long  ct^pse,  and  the  river 
wound  quietly  on  ite  way  a  little  bdow  them.  They  were  now  on 
a  line  with  the  fortr^ifs  of  Dorchester;  the  flag  streamed  gaudily 
from  tbe  s^tatf,  and  they  could  see  flirou^  the  bushes  that  several 
vessels  of  Binall  burden  wer6  paaeing  to  and  fro.  They  sank  back 
vgain  into  th«!  woods,  and  kept  on  their  oomrse  in  comparative 
aUence,  until,  close  upon  sun.=iet,  they  found  themsdves  at  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  **  The  Ofiksi"  the  spadous  and  \o^  dwelling 
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rising  dimly  out  of  the  woods  befiire  them,  while  from  42iot  feat 
the  extensive  grounds  ai  the  paric  spread  away  in  distaace  and  final 
obscurity. 

Leaving  them  to  amtise  themselves  as  they  may,  let  ns  now  ro 
turn  to  the  Cypress  Swamp,  where  we  left  the  wounded  Cloogii 
under  the  charge  of  the  dragoon  and  n^^  The  injury  he  had 
reoeived,  though  not,  perhaps,  a  fatal  one,  was  yet  serious  enougii 
to  render  immediate  attention  highly  important  to  his  safety ;  bat 
in  that  precarious  time  surgeona  were  not  readily  to  be  feund,  and 
the  Americans,  who  were  without  money,  wero  not  often  indulged 
with  their  services.  The  several  corps  of  the  leading  partlsana, 
such  as  Marion,  and  Sumter,  Rckens,  Horry,  ^c,  fought  daily  io 
the  swamps  and  along  the  highways,  with  the  painful  convictioa 
that,  save  by  some  lucky  chance,  their  wounds  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  nature  to  be  healed.  In  this  way,  simply  through  want 
of  tendance,  hundreds  perished  in  that  warfere  of  privadon,  whom, 
with  a  few  simple  specifics,  medical  care  would  have  sent  again 
into  the  combat,  after  a  few  weeks'  nursing,  hearty  and  unimpaired* 
The  preset  ciroumstanoes  of  Clough's  condition  were  not  of  a  cha> 
racter  to  lead  him  to  hojpe  for  a  better  fortune,  and  he  gave  himself 
up  despondingly  to  his  fete,  after  having  made  a  brief  effort  to 
bribe  his  keeper  to  assist  in  his  esci^.  But  attendance  was  at 
hand,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  and  after  a  few  hours'  suffering,  the 
apj^xMch  of  Doctor  Oakenbnrg  was  announced  to  the  patient 

The  doctor  was  a  mere  culler  of  simples,  a  staffer  of  birds  and  rep 
tiles  a  digger  of  roots,  a  bark  and  poultice  doctor — ^in  other  words 
a  mere  pretrader.  He  was  wretchedly  ignorant  of  ev^  thing  like 
medical  art>  but  he  had  learned  to  physic  He  made  beverages 
which,  if  not  always  wholesome,  were,  at  least,  sometimes  fer  from 
disagreeable  to  the  country  housewives,  who  frequently  took  the 
nostrum  for  the  sake  of  the  stimulant  Doctor. Oakenburg  knew 
perfectly  the  want,  if  he  cared  little  for  the  need,  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  duly  heedfid  of  those  around  him  who  indulged  in 
pipe  and  tobaoco,  he  provided  the  bark  and  the  Iwandy.  A  few 
bitter  roots  and  herbs  constituted  his  ^itire  stock  oi  medicines; 
and  with  these,  well  armed  at  all  points  and  never  unprovided,  Ee 
had  worked  out  for  himself  no  small  reputation  in  that  section  oi 
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eoantrj.  But  (lib  good  fi>rtiiiie  lasted  only  for  a  seaaon.  Soma 
of  hk  pati«iUB  took  their  departure  after  the  establwhed  &shioii ; 
some  more  iirreterate,  with  Uiat  prejudice  which  distinguiahes  the 
bad  rabjecty  turned  their  ejes  on  rival  remedies ;  many  were  scat- 
tered abroad  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  doctor  by  the  chancoa 
of  war ;  and,  with  a  declining  reputation  and  woAUly  diminished 
pradicey  Oakenbnrg  was  fiua,  though  a  timid  creature,  to  link  his 
own  with  the  equally  doubtful  fortunes  of  the  partisan  militia. 
Tbia  decision,  after  some  earnest  argument,  and  the  influence  of  a 
iBore  earnest  necessity,  Humphries  at  length  persuaded  him  to 
adopt)  after  baring  first  assured  him  of  the  perfect  security  and 
unbanning  obaraeter  of  the  warfiire  in  whidi  he  was  required  to 

'With  a  dress  studiously  disposed  in  order,  a  head  well  plastered 
with  pomatum,  and  sprinkled  with  the  powder  so  freely  worn  at 
the  timCi  a  ragged  frill  carefully  adjusted  upon  his  bosom  to  conceal 
the  injuries  of  time,  and  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  the  shrunken 
dumk,  garnished  at  the  foot  with  monstrous  buckles  that  once 
might  hare  passed  for  silrer,  Oakenburg  still  persisted  in  exhibit- 
i^  aa  many  of  the  evidences  of  the  reduced  gentleman  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  preserve*  His  manner  was  tidy,  like  his  drese#  His 
ttuff-boK  twinkled  for  ever  between  his  fingers,  one  of  which 
seemed  swoUeii  by  the  monstrous  paste  ring  which  enriched  it ; 
and  his  gait  was  dancuig  and  elastic,  as  if  his  toes  had  volunteered 
to  do  all  the  du^  of  his  feet  His  mode  of  speech,  too,  was  ei- 
cessively  finical  and  delicate— the  words  passing  through  his  lips 
with  difficult;  for  he  dreaded  to  apen  them  too  wide,  lest  certain 
defieiencies  in  his  jaws  should  become  too  conspicuously  notorioua* 
These  defioiendes  bad  the  forther  efieet  of  giving  him  a  lisping 
accent,  which  not  a  little  added  to  the  pretty  delicacies  of  his 
other  featureiFi 

Ue  pa9»«d  tb rough  xlm  swamp  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  g^reatly 
to  the  detrrment  of  his  slioen  And  stockings.  Riding  a  small  tackey 
(a  litUe,  inoon^idemta  attimal^  that  loves  the  swamp,  and  is  usually 
bom  and  hrwl  in  il),  be  waa  compelled  continually  to  be  on  the 
Ixx>k-out  for,  and  defence  against,  the  overhanging  branches  and 
viti«s  ?i uttering  abotit  the  Ug^  through  whieh  his  horse,  in  its  own 
5* 
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deeire  to  otambet  over  the  roots,  OMitinuallj  «id  moet  flnnoTingi j 
bore  him.  In  tfais  UAl  he  was  oompelied  to  pay  &r  leta  attentioii 
to  his  1^  than  was  due  to  their  well-beinf ,.  and  it  was  bo4  uatiJ 
they  were  well  drenched  in  the  various  bogs  through  which  he  had 
gone,  that  he  was  enabled  to  see  how  dreadfully  he  had  ne^eeted 
their  even  elevation  to  the  saddle  skirts — a  precantioD  absolately 
neoessary  at  all  times  in  sueh  plaoes,.bat  mere  particQiarly  w^en 
the  nder  m  tall,  and  mounted  upon  a  short,  squat  aniioia^  sueh  a» 
our  worthy  doctor  bestrode; 

Dr.  Oldenburg  was  in  the  eompany-M-under  the  gnidanoe-  Uk 
fiiet — of  a  person  whose  appearauoe  was  in  admirable  oonttait 
with  his  own.  vThis  was  no  other  than  the  LienteBaBt  Porgy^  of 
whom  Humphries  has  already  given  us  an  account  If  Oakeaboii^ 
wae  as  lean  as  the  Knight  of  La  Mandia,  Porgy  was  ^nite  as  stout 
as  Sanche — a  shade  stouter  perhaps^  as  his  own  height  was  urt 
inooMiderable,  yet  showed  him  ooipnlent  still*  At  a  glanoe  you 
saw  that  he  was  a  jovial  philosopher— *one  who  enjeyed  his  bottle 
with  hfs  humours,  and  did  not  sa^r  the  one  to  be  aoored  by  the 
other.  It  was  dear  that  he  loved  ail  the  good  things  of  this  Hfe, 
and  some  possibly  that  we  may  not  call  geod  with  sufficient  rea* 
son.  His  abdomen  and  brains  seemed  to  work  together;  He 
thought  of  eating  perpetually,  and,  while  he  ate,  still  thought 
But  he  wai^  not  a  mere  eater.  He  rather  amused  htmseif  with  a 
hobby  when  he  made  food  Ins  topfo,  as  F^lstkff  disoouned  of  his 
own  cowardice  without  feeling  it  He  was  a  wag,  and  exercised 
his  wit  with  whomsoever  he  travelled*.  Doctor  Oldenburg,  on  the 
preMnt  oocadon,  ofibrrog  himself  as  an  admirable  subject  for  vie- 
timiiation.  To  quis  the  doctor  was  Porgy's  redpe  against  the 
todtam  of  a  swamp  progress,  and  the  fertile  humours  of  ^e  wag 
perpetually  f^nmished  him  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  Ins  faculty. 
But  we  shall  hear  more  of  him  in  future  pages,  and  preler  that  he 
shall  speak  on  most  occasions  for  himself.  He  wae  attended  by  a 
negro  body  servant — a  fellow  named  Tom,  and  of  humonrs  al- 
most as  keen  and  lively  as  his  own.  Tom  was  a  famous  cook,  after 
the  fhshion  of  the  southern  planters,  who  could  win  his  way  to 
yetnr  atfdctioils  through  his  soups,  and  need  no  other  argnmeut 
He  was  one  of  that  class  of  faithful,  half-spoiled  negroes,  wha  will 
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sM^^  9Bffar  tt»y  IttwfdeB  with  his  mafilev,  exoept  each  as  he  Ukes 

bimse/t     He,  too^  is  a  pevson  who  w^l  need  to  oconpy  a  oonsidear- 

able  plftce  in  our  regards,  partic«iarly  as^iii  his  instance,  as  well  as 

/ 1  that  of  his  master — to  say  Bolhing  <k  other  persons — we  draw  our 

^  I  portraits  from  actual  life. 

•  Porgy  was  a  good  looking  fetiow,  spite  of  his  mamrooth  dimen- 
sions.     He  had  a  fine  fresh  manly  Cace,  clear  complexioD,  and 
light  ^ne  ^e,  the  archness  of  which  was  greatly  heightened  by  its 
comparatiTe  HtUeness.     It  was  a  sight  to  provoke  a  smile  on  the 
&oe  of  Mentor,  to  see  those  little  blue  eyes  twinkling  with  treache* 
rons  light  as  he    watched  Doctor  Oakenburg  plunging  from  pool 
to  pool  under  his  false  guidance,  and  condoling  with  him  ojftm*. 
Hie  doctor,  in  fact,  in  his  present  situation  and  imperfect  expert* 
ence,  could  not  have  been  spared  his  disasters^  He  was  too  little 
of  an  equestrian  not  to  feel  the  necessity,  while  battling  with  hig 
brute  for  their  mutual  guidance,  of  keeping  his  pendulous  members 
carefully  balaneed  on  each  side,  to  prevent  any  undue  preponder- 
ance of  one  over  the  other — a  predicament  of  which  he  had  much 
seeming  apprehension.    In  the  mean  time,  the  lively  great-bodied 
and  great-bellied  man  who  rode  beside  him  chuckled  incontinently, 
though  in  secret.     He  pretended  great  care  of  his  companion,  and 
advised  him  to  sundry  changes  of  direction,  all  for  the  worse,  which 
the  worthy  doctor  in  his  tribulation  did  not  scruple  to  adopt 

^  Ah !  Lieutenant  Porgy,"  said  he,  complaining,  though  in  his 
most  mincing  numner,  as  they  reached  a  spot  of  dry  land,  upon 
which  they  stopped  for  a  moment's  rest—"  ah !  Lieutenant  Porgy, 
this  is  but  unclean  travelling,  and  full  too  of  various  peril.  At  one 
moment  I  did  hear  a  plunging,  dashing  sound  in  the  pond  beside 
me,  which  it  cftmc  to  my  tliought  was  an  aUigator—- one  of  those 
aionstroos  reptiles  that  are  hurtiul  to  children,  and  even  to  men." 
"  At\  doctor,  and  make  no  bones  of  whipping  off  a  thigh-bone, 
H  at  loast  a  leg :  and  yon  have  been  in  danger  more  than  once 
j-day." 

The  doctor  looked  down  most  wofully  at  his  besmeared  pedes* 
hIs;  snd  the  shudder  whioh  went  over  his  whole  frame  was  per- 
;eptible  to  his  companion^  whose  chuckle  it  incresised  proportion' 
^17. 
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^  And  jet,  lieutenant  Porgy,''  aaid  he»  looking  round  \dm  with  a 
moot  wo-begone  a^^arebenBion — ''jet  did  our  friend  Humpbriea 
assure  me  that  dor  new  occupation  was  one  of  perfect  security. 
'  Perfect  security'  were  the  precise  words  he  used  when  he  coun- 
selled me  to  this  undertaking.'' 

''Perfect  security r  said  Porgy, and  the  man  laughed  out  aloud. 
"  Why,  doctor,  look  there  at  the  snake  winding  over  the  bank  be- 
fore you — look  at  that,  and  then  talk  of  perfect  security." 

The  doctor  turned  his  eyes  to  the  designated  point,  and  beheld 
th4  l<Hig  and  beautiful  volumes  of  the  beaded  snake,  as  slowly 
crossing  their  path  with  his  pack  of  linked  jeweb  full  in  their 
view,  he  wound  his  way  from  one  bush  into  another,  and  gradually 
folded  himself  up  out  of  sight  The  doctor,  however,  was  not  to 
be  alarmed  by  this  survey.  Qe  had  a  passion  for  snakes ;  and 
admiration  suspended  all  his  fear,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  beautiful 
and  not  dangerous  reptile. 

"  Now  would  I  rejoice,  Lieutenant  Porgy,  were  yon  serpent  iu 
my  poor  cabinet  at  Dorchester.  He  would  greatly  beautify  my 
collection."  And  as  the  man  of  simples  spoke,  he  gazed  on  the 
retiring  snake  with  envying  eye. 

"  Well,  doctor,  get  down  and  chunk  it  If  it's  worth  having  it*a 
worth  killing." 

"  True,  Lieutenant  Porgy ;  but  it  would  be  greatly  detrimental 
to  my  shoes  to  alight  in  ^uoh  a  place  as  this,  for  the  thick  mud 
would  adhere — " 

"Ay,  and  so  would  you,  doctor — ^you'd  stick — but  not  the 
snake.  But  come,  don't  stand  looking  after  the  bush,  if  you  won't 
go  into  it.  You  can  get  snakes  enough  in  the  swamp*-ay,  and 
without  much  seeking.    The  pUce  is  full  of  them." 

"This  of  a  certainty,  Lieutenant  Porgy?  know  you  this!" 

"  Ay,  I  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  You  can  see  them 
here  almost  any  hour  in  the  day,  huddled  up  like  a  coil  of  rope 
on  the  edge  of  the  tussock,  and  looking  down  at  their  own  pretty 
figures  in  the  water." 

"  And  you  think  the  serpent  has  vanity  of  his  person  ? "  inquired 
the  doctor,  gravely. 

"Think— I  don't  think  about  it,  doctor— I  know  it,"  replied  tlie 
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Other,  eonfideniiy.  '^  And  it  standft  to  reasoB,  jon  see,  that  where 
there  is  beauty  and  brightness  there  must  be  self-loye  and  vanity* 
It*B  a  poor  fool  that  don't  know  his  own  possessions.'' 

**'  There  is  truly  some  reason,  LieutenAut  Pc»^,  ta  what  you 
have  eaid  touching  this  matter ;  and  the  instinct  is  a  correet  one 
which  teaches  the  serpent,  such  as  that  which  we  hare  just  seen, 
to  look  into  the  stiieam  as  one  of  the  other  sex  into  a  mimnr,  to  see 
that  its  jewels  are  not  displaced,  and  that  its  BM>tion  may  not  be 
awry,  but  graceful.     There  is  reason  in  it" 

**'  And  truth.  But  we  are  nigh  our  quartets,  and  here  is  a  sol- 
di^ waiting  us." 

**  A  soldier,  squire  1 — ^he  is  friendly,  peihaps  ? " 
The  manner  of  the  phrase  was  interrogatory,  and  Porgy  replied 
with  his  usual  chuckle. 

'^Ay,  ay,  friendly  enough,  though  dangerous,  if  vexed.  See 
whtft  a  sword  he  carries — ^and  those  pistols !  I  would  not  risk 
much,  doctor,  to  say,  there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  buckshot  in 
foigh  of  those  barkers." 

M  My !  you  don't  say  so,  lieutenant    Yet  did  William  Hum- 
phries say  to  me  that  the  duty  was  to  be  done  in  perfect  security." 
The  1^  sentence  fell  from  the  doctor's  lips  in  a  sort  of  comment 
to  himsdf^  bet  his  companion  replied — 

^  Ay,  security  as  pedect,  doctor,  as  war  will  admit  ot  You 
talk  of  perfect  security  :  there  is  no  such  thing^^no  perfect  secure 
ity  any  where — and  but  little  security  of  any  kind  until  dinner's 
well  over.  I  feel  the  uncertainty  of  Hfe  till  then.  Then,  indeed, 
we  may  know  as  much  security  as  life  knows.  We  have,  at  least, 
secured  what  secures  life.  We  may  laugh  at  danger  then ;  and  if 
we  must  meet  it>  why,  at  least  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  meet 
it  in  that  worst  condition  of  all — an  empty  stomach.  I  am  a  true 
^glishman  in  that,  though  they  do  call  me  a  rebel.  I  feel  my 
origin  only  when  eating;  and  am  never  so  well  disposed  towards 
the  oiemy  as  when  I'm  engaged,  tooth  and  nail,  in  that  savoury 
oecupatiim,  and  with  rOast-beef.  Would  that  we  had  some  of  it 
now!" 

The  glance  of  Oakenburg,  who  was  wretchedly  spare  and  lank^ 
looked  something  of  disgust  as  he  heard  this  speech  of  the  gour^ 
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mand^jmd  lisleiied  to  the  smaok  of  kis  hips  with  which  he  'oon 
chidedjit. 

He  had  do  taete  for  corpulence,  and  probably  this  was  one  of 
s/  the  dleht  knpulfee  which  tanght  him  to  adinhre  the  gactnt  '^nd 
attenuated  form  of  the  snake.  Porgy  did  not  heed  hk  expressioii 
of  ooutttenanee,  but  looking  up  overhead  where  the  sun  stood  just 
abore  them  peering  down  imperfectly  through  the  dose  umbrage, 
be  exclaimed  to  the  soldier,  while  pushing  his  horse  throi^  the 
creek  which  separated  them — 

^  Hark  you,  Wilkins,  boy,  is  it  not  high  thue  to  feed  f  Horse  and 
man — man  and  horse,  boy,  all  hungry  and  athirst.*' 

^We  shall  find  a  bite  for  you,  lieutenant,  before  long — but 
here's  a  «ick  roan  the  doctor  must  see  to  at  once :  he's  in  a  mighty 
bad  way,  I  tell  you." 

^  A  side  man,  indeed ! "  and  the  doctor,  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his  pookei,  drew  forfh  a  bottle  filled  with  a  dark  thick^liquidy 
which  he  dbook  violently  until  it  gathered  into  a  foam  upon  the 
surface.  Armed  with  this,  he  approached  the  Httle  bark  ahanty 
under  which  reposed  the  form  of  the  wounded  Clougfak 

^Yott  are  hurt,  worthy  sirP  said  the  mediciner,  inquiringly  ; 
^  you  have  not  been  in  a  condition  of  perfect  security — such  as 
life  requires.  But  lie  quiet,  I  pray  you ;  be  at  ease,  while  I  look 
into  your  injuries,"  isaid  the  doctor,  condolingly,  and  proceeded  to 
the  outstretched  person  of  the  wounded  man  with  great  delibera- 
tion. 

"  You  need  not  look  very  for — ^here  they  are,"  cried  Olough, 
faintly,  but  peevishly,  in  reply,  as  he  pointed  to  the  wound  in  his 
side. 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  spot,  shook  his  head,  clapped  on  a 
plaster  of  pine  gum,  and  administered  a  dose  of  his  nostrum,  which 
the  patient  gulped  at  prodigiously,  and  then  telling  him  he  would 
do  wdl,  repeated  his  order  to  lie  quiet  and  say  nothing.  Hurry* 
ing  away  to  his  saddle-bags  after  this  had  been  done,  with  the 
utmost  despatch  he  drew  forth  a  pair  of  monstrous  l^fgings,  which 
he  bandaged  carefolly  around  his  shrunken  shanks.  In  a  moment 
lifier  he  was  upon  his  tackey,  armed  with  a  stick,  and  hastening 
back  upon  the  route  he  had  just  passed  over. 
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Pofgjr,  who  was  busy  wrgittg  the  oegra  cook  in  the  prepanitioB 
of  his  dmner,  cried  out  to  the  dealer  of  siiD/les,  but  received  no 
answer.  The  doctor  had  no  thought  but  of  the  snake  he  had 
seen,  for  whose  conquett  and  capture  he  had  now  set  fbith,  with 
all  the  appetite  of  a  boy  after  adventures,  and  all  the  anxiety  of  an 
inveterate  naturalist,  to  get  at  the  properties  of  the  object  he  pur- 
sued. Meanwhile  the  new  comer,  Porgy,  had  considerahly  divwted 
the  tbdi^t  of  the  trooper  from  attention  to  his  charge ;  and  lajriag 
down  bis  sabre  between  them,  the  sentinel  threw  himself  along  the 
gKHiiid  where  Poi^  had  already  stretdied  himself  and  a  little 
Uvely  chat  and  good  company  banished  fix>m  his  mind,  for  a  sea^- 
son,  the  consideratioQ  of  his  prisoner. 

Hia  neglect  furnished  an  opportunity  long  watched  and  waited 
for  by  another.  The  shanty  in  which  Clough  lay  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  island,  and  was  one  of  those  simple  structures  which  the 
ladiaa  inakies  in  his  huntings.  A  stick  rested  at  either  end 
between  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  and  small  saplings,  leaning  against 
it  on  one  side,  were  covered  with  broad  flakes. of  the  piiie  bark*  A 
few  bushes,  piled  up  partially  in  front,  completed  the  structure, 
which  formed  no  bad  sample  of  the  mode  of  hutting  it,  winter  and 
summer,  in  the  swamps  and  forests  of  the  South,  by  the  partisan 
warriors.  In  the  rear  of  the  fabric  stood  a  huge  cypress,  from  the 
hoDow  of  which,  at  the  moment  when  the '  sentinel  and  Porgy 
seemed  most  diverted,  a  man  might  have  been  seen  approaching. 
He  cautiously  wound  along  on  all-fours,  keeping  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible,  until  he  reached  the  back  of  the  hut ;  then  lifting 
'  from  the  saplings  a  couple  of  the  largest  pieces  of  bark  which 
covered  them,  he  introduced  his  body  without  noise  into  the  tene- 
ment of  the  wounded  man. 

Clough  was  in  a  stupor — a  half-dozy  consciousness  was  upon 
him — and  he  muttered  something  to  the  intruder,  though  without 
any  fixed  object  The  man  replied  not,  but  approaching  closely,  put 
his  hand  upon  the  bandagings  of  the  wound,  drawing  them  gently 
aside.  The  first  distinct  perception  which  the  prisoner  had  of  bis 
situation  was  the  agonizing  sense  of  a  new  wound,  as  of  some 
sharp  weapon  driven  directly  into  the  passage  made  by  the  old 
gne.    He  writhed  under  the  instrument  as  it  slante*!  fW|M^r  and 
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deeper  into  his  vitals ;  but  he  had  not  strength  to  reeiat,  and  Init 
little  to  cry  out.  He  would  have  done  so ;  but  the  sound  had 
scarcely  risen  to  his  lips,  when  the  murderer  thrust  a  tuft  of  grass 
into  his  mouth  and  stifled  all  comphunt  The  knife  went  deeper — 
the  whole  frame  of  the  assailant  was  upon  it,  and  all  motion 
ceased  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  with  the  single  groan  and  dia^ 
torted  writhing  which  followed  the  last  agony*  In  a  moment  after, 
the  stranger  bad  departed  by  the  way  he  came ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  reached  the  thick  swamp  around,  that  the  fearful  laugh  of 
the  maniaoy  Frampton — ^for  it  was  he — announced  the  success 
of  his  new  effort  at  revenge. 

The  laugh  reached  Porgy  and  the  dragoon — they  heard  the 
groan  also,  but  that  was  natural  enough.  Nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute necessity  could  have  moved  either  of  them  at  that  moment — 
the  former  being  busied  with  a  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  hoe-cake 
bol  from  the  fire,  and  the  latter  indulging  in  an  extra  swig  of 
brandy  from  a  canteen  which  Porgy,  with  characteristic  provi* 
denoe,  had  brought  well  filled  along  with  him* 
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**  Nov,  ilkit  wtn  many  wiadoa,  to  penuad* 
My  sword  to  miiMi  own  throat.    If  I  most  oat, 

JbKi  apara  aUaSt  aaamjr  7** 

**  Tbb  Oaks,"  the  dweUing-place  of  Colonel  WaltoD,  was  oue 
of  those  antique  residences  of  the  Carolina  planters  to  which,  at 
this  day,  there  attaches  a  sort  of  historical  interest.  A  thousand 
local  traditions  hang  around  them — a  thousand  stories  of  the  olden 
Uaie,  and  of  its  associations  of  peril  and  adventure.  The  estate 
formed  one  of  the  frontier-plantations  upon  the  Ashley,  and  was 
the  site  of  a  colonial  barony.  It  had  stood  sieges  of  the  Indians 
in  the  wars  of  the  Edistoes  and  Yemassees  ;  and,  from  a  block- 
house station  at  first,  it  had  grown  to  be  an  elegant  mansion, 
improved  in  European  style,  remarkable  for  the  length  and  deep 
shade  of  its  avenues  of  solemn  oak,  its  general  grace  of  arrange* 
ment,  and  the  lofty  and  cousid^ate  hospitality  of  its  proprietors. 
Such,  from  its  first  fbundaticm  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
had  been  its  reputation ;  and  in  no  respect  did  the  present  owner 
depart  from  the  good  tastes  and  the  fi«nk,  manly  character  of  his 
ancestors. 

K^olonel  Richard  Walton  was  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
w<»d ;  simple  of  manner,  unpretending,  unobtrusive,  and  always 
considerate,  he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  around  him.  Born 
to  the  possession  of  large  estates,  his  mind  had  been  exercised 
happily  by  education  Mid  travel ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
retx))utionary  struggle,  he  had  been  early  found  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  his  native  colony.j  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
he  commanded  a  psrty  of  horse,  and  had  been  concerned  in  some 
of  the  operations  against  Prevost,  in  the  rapid  foray  which  that 
general  made  hito  Carolina.   When  Charleston  fell  before  the  arma 
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of  Sir  Heory  CliotOB,  orermwed  m  wat  ^  ealire  coiutry  below 
the  Santee  bj  the  hniiwdiitr  preaeooe  in  force  of  the  British  annj, 
he  had  tendered  his  tubiniiBkMi  akwg  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
antSy  de^Muring  of  anj  better  fortone.  The  q>ecio«8  <^er8  of 
ajnnetty  made  bj  CUntoii  and  ArbathnoC,  in  the  character  of  com- 
miisioneri  for  restoring  peace  to  the  rerolted  colonies,  and  which 
called  for  nothing  bat  neotralitj  from  the  inhabitants,  had  the 
eflfect  of  deceiring  him,  in  common  with  his  neigli boars.  Nor  was 
this  rabmission  so  partial  as  we  have  been  tao^^  to  think  iL  To 
the  southward  of  Charieston,  the  mihtia,  wtthout  ssmmons,  sent  in 
a  flag  to  the  British  garrison  at  Beaoibrt,  and  made  their  sabmis- 
sion.  At  Camden,  the  inhabitants  negotiaCed  their  own  totos  of 
repose*  In  Ninety -Six  the  sabmission  was  the  same ;  and,  indeed, 
with*  the  exception  of  the  moantainoos  borders,  which  were  onin- 
vaded,  and  heard  only  fiunt  er,hoes  of  the  ooafliot  irom  a^u-,  all 
show  of  hostilitj  ceased  thmughout  the  oolony^*-the  people,  gene- 
rally, seeming  to  prefer  qnSet  on  any  terms  to  a  resistance  which, 
at  that  moment  of  despondency,  seemed  worse  than  idle. 

'Iliis  considerate  pliability  secured  Walton,  as  it  was  thought,  in 
all  the  immunities  of  the  citiaen,  withoot  subjecting  him  to  any 
of  those  military  duties  which,  in  other  respects,  his  mi^esty  had 
a  perfect  right  to  call  for  from  bis  loyal  subjects.  Such,  certainly, 
were  the  pledges  of  the  British  commanders-^piedges  made  with 
little  reflection,  or  with  designed  subt^uge,  and  violated  with  as 
little  hesitatioii.  They  produced  the  eflfect  desired,  in  persuading 
to  easy  terms  of  arrangement  the  people  who  might  not  have  been 
conquered  but  with  great  difficulty.  Once  disarmed  and  divided, 
they  were  more  easily  overcome ;  and  it  was  not  long,  aflter  the 
first  object  had  been  obtained,  before  measures  were  adopted  well 
calculated  to  effect  the  other. 

Colonel  Walton,  though  striving  hard  to  convince  himself  of 
the  propriety  of  the  course  which  he  had  tabm,  remained  still 
unsatisfied.  He  could  not  be  assured  of  the  propriety  of  submis- 
sion when  he  beheld,  as  he  did  hourly,  the  rank  oppression  and 
injustice  by  which  the  conquerors  strove  to  preserve  their  ascend- 
ency over  the  doubtful,  while  exercising  it  wantonly  among  the 
He  could  not  but  see  how  uncertain  was  the  tenure  d*  hit 
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liold  upon  Um  hiTadere,  whom  noAvaig  Aeemed  to  hini  in  the 
of  fioI^Bii  obiigAtioB.    The  promised  protection  was  ihiit  of 
the  wrol^  and  not  the  guardian  dog ;  it  destroyed  its  dhar^  and 
^ot  its  enemy ;  and  strove  to  ravage  where  it  promised  to  secnre* 
As  yet,  it  is  trve,  none  of  thesd  tik,  in  a  direct  form,  had  Iftllen 
mpoB  Coloael  Walton  ;  he  had  suffered  no  abuses  in  Ms  own  per- 
•oti  or  family ;  on  the  contrary,  snch  were  his  wealth  and  infln- 
ttioe,  that  it  had  been  thovght  not  nnwise,  on  the  part  of  the  oon- 
^[aerora,to  eonoiHate  and  soothe  him.    Still,  the  cokmel  could  not 
be  msessible  to  the  gradual  approaches  of  tyranny.    He  was  not 
aa  unrefleotmg  man ;  and  as  he  saw  the  wrongs  done  to  others, 
Ins  eyes  became  duly  open  to  die  donbtfal  valoe  of  his  own  secur- 
ities, wfaeDever  the  snoeesses  of  Ae  British  thronghont  the  state 
dio«ld  have  become  so  gevend  as  to  ms^e  them  independent  of 
any  individual  influence;^  60  thinking,  his  mind  gave  a  new  sttmu- 
his  to  his  eonscienee,  whidi  now  ntfused  its  sanction  to  the  decision 
whEidi,  in  a  m<HBent  of  emergency  amd  disomy,  he  had  been  per- 
suaded to  adopt    His  sympathies  were  too  gready  with  the  op- 
pressed, and  their  sufferings  were  too  immediately  under  his  own 
eyes,  to  permit  of  this ;  and  sad  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
error — ^and  the  more  so  as  he  esteemed  it  now  irremediable — vexed 
with  his  BKimentary  weakness,  and  apprehensive  of  the  fbture— 
Ua  mind  grew  sullen  wiUi  circumstances^— his  spirits  sank ;  and, 
gradually  withdrawing  from  all  the  society  around  him,  he  solaced 
hmself  in  his:  fiunily  mansion  with  the  small  circle  which  widow- 
hood, and  other  privations  of  time,  had  spared  him.    Nor  did  his 
grief  pass  without  some  alleviation  in  the  company  of  his  daughter 
Katharine^  she,  the  high-bom,  the  beautifhl,  the  young — the  admi- 
ration of  her  neighbouriiood,  revelling  in  power,  yet  seemingly  all 
vncoDscious  of  its  swi^.    The  rest  of  his  family  in  this  retirement 
eonsHted  of  a  maklen  sister,  and  a  niece,  Emily  Singleton,  whom, 
hut  a  short  time  before,  he  had  brought  from  Santee,  in  the  hope 
that  a  change  of  air  might  be  of  benefit  to  Uiat  life  which  she  held 
by  a  tenure  the  most  fleeting  and  capricious. 

He  saw  but  few  persons  besides.  Studiously  estranging  him* 
sel^  he  had  no  visitors,  unless  we  may  except  the  occasional  calls 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British  post  at  Dorchester.   This 
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visitor,  to  Colonel  Walton,  appeared  onlj  as  one  doing  an  appointo4 
duty,  and  exercising,  daring  these  visits,  that  kind  of  surveiUasoa 
over  the  people  of  the  country  which  seemed  to  be  called  for  by 
his  position.  Mi^  Proctor  had  another  object  in  his  visita  to 
*"  The  Oaks."  He  sought  to  ii^;Taftiate  himaelf  m  the  favour  4)£ 
the  father,  on  aooount  of  hb  lovely  daughter ;  and  to  the  cfaamsa 
of  on^  rather  than  the  polilicai  fselings  of  the  other,  were  the 
eyea  of  the  British  oflker  properly  addressed.  Katharine  waa  not 
ignorant  of  her  conquest,  f>r  Proctor  made  no  efibrts  to  ooaoeal 
the  impression  whioh  she  had  made  upon  hie  heart  The  maiden, 
however,  gave  him  but  small  encouragemeni.  She  gk>ried  in  tka 
name  of  a  rebel  lady,  and  formed  one  of  that  beantifiil  array,  no 
nohly  shining  in  the  story  of  Carolina,  who,  defying  danger,  and 
heedleas  of  privation,  spoke  boldly  in  ^oonrageme^t  to  those  who 
yet  cckutinned  to  stn^ggle  for  ita  liberties.  She  di^  not  conceal 
her  eentittienta ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  peiaonal  attrao- 
iionti  of  Mi^jor  Proctor,  they  w«re  wanting  in  Ibiee  to  her  mind, 
aa  she  aseooiaied  him  with  her  own  and  the  enemisB  of  her  conn- 
try.  Her  reception  of  het  suiter  waa  coldly  cooKteone ;  and  that 
wkioh  her  £Mher  gave  him,  thn^  alwaye  stndionsly  cooeideiate 
and  genUe,  Prodor^  at  the  aaase  lime^  could  not  a;foid  perceiving 
waa  conetmined  and  irigid  quite  nnhke  the  warn  and  lamflinr 
hgepitaK^  which  otkerwiee  marked  and  atfll  miiks,  even  to  tUa 
ni^»  the  geMHy  el  ih«t  nei|^ho«rhood. 

U  WM  4mriifr  ^  «  cVwe  that  day  of  evenfta  in  te  hmtoiy  of 
euBrttttleeqeftdof  paitieiiufl  whoeedwebingwaatheCypeeaSwiHi^ 
BnmphneH  wko  had  ei^giyd  to  aeeet  Ma^  Singfaton  wish  aonw 
net.eiigary  ialettigence  freoa  Dorcheetsr»  waa  abeady  upon  hk  way 
lo  thefiaeeoC  m<ietMig>  and  had  juetpaeeed  enScf  s%ht  of  Adb- 
Wv  KK«ei«  when  h»  heard  the  tram^  of  hmeaa  mating  over  the 
Wiife^  mA  eei  tW  same  track  wiih  himaelt  He  ewk  into  < 
antfe«y  peaeed^  and  bshskt  Mijer  Ptroetor  sea  a  Captain 
bo^  on  stiaion  at  the  fMnison^  on  their  wa^  ae  ^Oe  O^aJ* 
Hnaapknee  s^h^ved  thaaa  lo  pass;  t;ktn  lenewing  kia  r^  aoon 
effeaaid  this  aaMting  witk  M^  SittgUten.  Aa  we  knve  nfaRndjy 
4Mn.  their  ohyect  waa  ^The  iMb**  aW;  bi*^  Ike  miMiiij  oC 
erading  a  unnring  with  iha  B^'tiah  eft?«fa  waa  okeiMs^  aai  tker 
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kepi  dose  ib  the  wood,  leaTing  ih$  grpUAd  eniirelj  to  their  oppo* 
MQta^ 

Though,  as  we  hftTo  leid,  imthera  frequent  yisitor  at  ^The 
Oaka,"  the  preeeat  ride  of  Major  Pipootor  in  that  quarter  had  ka 
vnal  etimialiia  dashed  somewhat  hy  the  sense  of  the  busioees  which 
oecasioDed  it  Its  disehaige  was  a  matter  of  no  little  annojance 
to  the  Englishmaii,  who  waa  sot  less  sensitive  and  generous  than  v 
bme^  Hi  was  tar  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  Colonel  Walton,  in 
pefBon,  the  eontenta  of  that  not  jet  notorious  proclamation  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  with  which  he  demanded  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty  from  the  persons  who  had  been  paroled ;  and  by  n>eans 
of  which,  on  departing  from  the  province,  he  planted  the  seeds  of 
that  revolting  patriotism  which  finally  overthrew  the  authority  he 
fondly  imagined  himself  to  have  successfully  re-established. 

Cc^nel  Walton  received  his  guests  with  his  accustomed  urbanity: 
waa  alone  when  he  received  them ;  and  the  eyes  of  Proctor  looked 
round  the  apartment  inquiringly,  but  in  vain,  as  if  he  desired 
another  presence.  His  host  understood  the  glanoe  perfidctly,  for 
he  had  not  been  blind  to  the  frequent  evidences  of  attachment 
which  his  visitor  had  shown  towards  his  daughter ;  but  he  took  no 
heed  of  it ;  and,  with  a  lofty  reserve  of  oEianner,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  commissiqn  which  the  English- 
man came  to  execute,  he  simply  confined  himself  to  the  occasional 
remark — such  only  as  was  perfectly  unavoidable  with  one  with 
whom  politeness  was  habitual,  and  the  predominant  feeling  at 
varianoe  with  it,  the  result  of  a  calm  and  carefully  reguUted  princi* 
ple«  It  was  only  with  a  steady  resolution,  at  last,  that  Proctor 
was  enabled  to  bring  his  ctwversation  into  any  thing  like  con- 
aslimey  and  order.  He  commenced,  despairing  of  any  better 
evening,  with  the  immediate  matter  which  he  bad  in  hand, 

**  Colonel  Walton  does  not  now  visit  Dorchester  so  frequently  as 
usual,  nor  does  he  often  travel  so  far  as  the  city.  May  I  ask  if  be 
has  heard  any  late  intelligence  of  moment'' 

Walton  looked  inquiringly  at  his  guest,  as  if  to  gather  from 
hta  features  something  of  that  intelligenoe  which  his  words  seemed 
to  presage.  Bat  the  expression  was  unsatisfactory — ^perhaps  that 
of  care — so  Walton   thought,  and  it  irave  him  a  hope  of  some 
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better  fortune  for  his  conntty  ihma  had  usuafij  attended  its  nmm 
heretofore. 

^I  have  not,  sir;  I  ride  but  little  now,  and  have  not  been  m 
Dorchester  for  a  week.    Of  what  Intelligence  do  yon  speak,  sir  f* 

"The  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry  CHnton,  sir — ^his  proc^amaftioii 
on  the  subject  of  protections  granted  to  the  militia  of  the  provinoe, 
those  excepted  made  prisoners  in  Cftiarieston." 

Oolonel  Walton  looked  dtd>i<ms,  bat  stiQ  coldly,  and  withofit  a 
word,  awaited  the  condusion  of  Proctor^s  statement  But  th^ 
speaker  paused  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  again  spoke,  the  sub- 
ject seemed  to  have  been  somewhat  changed. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry»  Colonel  Walton,  that  It  has  not  been  hereto- 
fore in  your  power  to  sympathize  more  freely  and  openly  With  his 
majesty's  arms  in  this  warfare  against  his  rebellious  subjects.* 

•*  Stay,  sir,  if  you  please :  these  subjects,  of  whom  your  phrase 
\6  rather  unscrupulous,  are  my  relatives  and  countrymen^  and 
their  sentiments  on  this  rebellion  have  been  and  are  my  own,  though 
I  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  a  stem  necessity,  and  in  tUa 
have  suspendled  the  active  demonstration  of  principles  which  I  aoi 
nevertheless  in  no  haste  to  forget,  and  do  not  suppress.**  ^ 

^  Pardon  me,  sir ;  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  meiut 
nothing  of  ofience.  However  erring  your  thought,  I  nrust  respect 
it  as  honest ;  l>ut  this  respect  does  not  forbid  that  I  shouki  lament 
such  a  misfortune — a  misfortune,  scarcely  less  so  to  his  majesty  than 
to  you.  It  is  my  sincere  regret  that  you  have  heretofore  found  k 
less  than  agreeable  to  unite  your  arms  with  those  of  our  array  in 
the  arrest  of  this  unnatural  stru^e.  The  commission  proffered 
you  by  Sir  Henry — ^ 

^  Was  rejected.  Major  Proctor,  and  my  opinions  then  £i^ly  Avowed 
and  seemingly  respected.  No  reference  now  to  that  subject  need 
be  made  by  either  of  us.** 

"'  Yet  am  I  called  upon  to  make  it  now.  Colonel  Walton ;  and  I 
do  so  with  a  hope  that  what  is  my  duty  will  not  lose  me,  by  ita 
performance,  the  regard  of  him  to  whom  I  speak.  I  am  counselled 
to  remind  you,  sir,  of  that  proposition  by  the  present  commander- 
in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  the  SouU),  Earl  Oomwallia. 
The  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  wbicb  I  have  alluded. 
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ift  of  mkA  a  natQTO  m  opeoft  fresh  groimd  for  Uie  renewal  of  thai 
tfffur ;  Mid  in  ikm  packet  I  have  uwtractioiis  to  that  end,  with  a 
fiHmal  eocloaure  of  seal  and  signstvre^  iron  his  ezccllenoy  himselC 

Iwkieh  oov^fm  the  comnianoB  to  yon,  air,  ia  your  full  rank,  as 
engaged  in  ^  rehel  anny^'' 

^  You  will  koep  iU  tir;  again  it  k  rejected.  I  cannot  lift  anns 
against  my  oonntrymen;  and  though  I  readily  understand  the 
necessity  w^eh  feqoiies  you  to  make  the  tender^  you  will  permit 
me  to  say,  that  I  hold  it  only  an  equivocal  ibrm  of  ineulu" 

*^Whiohf  I  again  repeat,  Ookmel  Walton,  is  foreign  to  all 
inteetioB  on  1^  part  of  the  €omnnader-in-chie£  For  myself  I 
so^y  need  flfeake  no  sueh  attestation.  He,  air,  is  persuaded  to  the 
offer  simply  «  he  knows  yoar  worth  and  influeoce'-^he  would 
aecure.your  co-operation  in  the  good  cause  of  loyalty,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  soften  what  may  seem  the  hamh  features  of  this 
pmclamatioB." 

*  And  what  is  this  proclamation,  Air?  Let  me  hear  that:  themat^ 
ter  has  heen  somewhat  precipitately  discussed  in  advaneeof  the  text" 

^Barely,  sin"  said  Proetor^  oag^lyt  ^  the  lai^uagn  of  Ck)lonel 
Widton'a  last  remarks  left  a  hope  in  his  mind  that  he  might  think 
di^fentfy*,  €fn  the  perusal  of  the  document^  which  he  now  took 
fipom  the  hands  of  his  oompaaioD,  Dtokson*^^  surdy,  sir,  and  I 
bc^  yon  wiH  reconsider  the  resolve  which  J  oamiQt  help  thinkinf^ 
precipitately  made." 

The  listener  simply  howed  his  head,  and  motioned  the  other  t«* 
proceed.  Proctor  obeyed ";  and,  unfolding  the  instrument,  proceeded 
te  convey  its  contents  U>  the  ears  of  the  astonidlied  Carolinian. 
As  he  read,  the  cheek  of  Colonel  Walton  glowed  like  fire — his  eye 
kindled — ^his  pulsation  increased — and  when  the  insidious  decree,  ^ 
calling  Qpon  him  to  r^'^ne  the  arms  which  he  had  cast  aside  when 
his  country  neeNfed  .«cm,  and'  lift  them  in-  behiilf  of  her  enemies, 
was  fairly  comprehended  by  bis  sense,  bis  feelings  badreaehed  that 
climax  which  despaired  of  all  utterance.  He  etarted  abrnptl  j  ttom 
his  seat,  and  pa<^  the  room  in  strong  emotion ;  then  suddenly 
approadiing  Proctor,  he  took  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  read  it 
tiHth  nnwaverit^  attention.  For  a  few  momenta  sffter  be  had  been 
folly  possessed  of  its  contents,  be  made  no  remai^;  then^  with  a 
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BtroDg  effort,  supproenng  m  much  ss  potable  liB  arooied  feelingii 
he  addressed  the  Briton  in  tones  of  inquiry  which  left  it  doabtfnl 
what,  in  rcj^tj,  those  feelings  were. 

^  And  you  desire  that  I  should  embraoe  this  oomnussion,  Mj^or 
Proctor,  which,  if  I  understand  it,  gives  me  command  in  a  aervioa 
which  this  proclamation  is  to  insist  upon — am  I  right!" 

'Mt  is  so,  sir ;  you  are  right  H^  is  a  colonel's  eommiaaioii 
under  his  majes^,  with  power  to  aj^int  your  own  officers.  Moat 
gladly  would  I  place  it  in  your  hands." 

"•  Sir — Major  Proctor,  this  is  the  rankest  villaoy — ^villany  and 
falsehood.  By  what  rights  sir,  does  Sir  Henry  Clinton  call  upon 
OS  for  military  service,  when  hia  terms  of  protection,  granted  by 
himself  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  secured  all  those  taking  them  in 
a  condition  of  neutrality  !" 

'^  It  is  not  for  me,  Colonel  Wahon,"  was  Proctor's  reply — **  it  ia 
not  for  me  to  discuss  the  commands  of  my  superiors.  But  does 
not  the  proclamation  declare  these  paroles  to  be  null  and  void 
after  the  twentieth !" 

^  True.  But  by  what  r^ht  does  your  superior  violate  his  <som- 
pactt  Think  you,  sir,  that  the  Carolinians  would  have  made 
terms  with  tlie  invader,  the  conditions  and  maintenance  of  which 
have  no  better  security  than  the  caprice  of  one  of  the  parties  I 
"^nk  you,  sir,  that  I^  at  least,  woukl  have  been  so  weak  and 
.^lishr 

^  Perhaps,  Colonel  Walton — and  I  would  not  offend  by  the  sug- 
gestion," replied  the  other  with  much  moderation — ^  perhaps,  sir^ 
it  was  a  singuhir  stretch  of  indulgence  to  gnoki  terms  at  all  to 
rebellion." 

^  Ay,  sir,  you  may  call  it  by  what  name  you  please ;  but  the 
terras,  having  been  once  offced  and  accepted,  were  to  the  full  as 
binding  between  the  law  and  the  rebel  aa  between  the  prince  and 
dutiful  subjects." 

^  I  may  not  argue,  sir,  the  commands  of  my  superior,"  rejoined 
the  other,  firmly,  but  calmly. 

^  I  am  not  BO  bound,  Migor  Proctor ;  it  is  matter  for  close  argu- 
ment and  solemn  deliberation  with  me,  and  it  will  be  long,  sir, 
|}eft>re  I  shall  bring  myself  to  lift  arms  against  niy  countrymen." 
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^  There  u  a  wi^  of  eradiog  that  neceMity,  Colonel  Waltonf** 
said  Proctor,  eageriy. 

Hie  other  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  though  he  evidently  did 
not  hope  for  much  from  the  suggested  alternative. 

**That  difficulty,  sir,  may  be  overcome:  his  majesty  has  need 
of  ^oops  in  the  West  Indies ;  Lord  Comwallis,  with  a  due  r^rd 
to  the  feelings  of  his  dutiful  sub^ts  of  the  colonies,  has  made 
arrangements  for  an  exchange  of  service.  The  Irish  regiments 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  West  Indies,  and  those  of  loyal  Caro- 
Hnians  substStuted.  This  frees  you  from  all  risk  of  encountering 
with  your  friends  and  countrymen,  while  at  the  same  time  it  an- 
swers equally  ^e  purposes  of  my  commander.** 

The  soldier  by  profession  saw  nothing  degrading,  nothing  ser« 
vile  in  the  proposed  compromise.  The  matter  had  a  different 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  southern  gentleman.  The  proposition 
which  would  send  him  from  his  family  and  friends,  to  engage  in 
conflict  with  and  to  keep  down  those  to  whom  he  had  no  antipathy, 
was  scarcely  less  painful  in  its  exactions  than  to  take  up  arms 
against  hn  immediate  neighbours.  The  suggestion,  too,  which 
contemplated  the  substitution  of  troops  of  foreign  mercenaries,  in 
the  place  of  native  citizens,  who  were  to  be  sent  to  other  lands  in 
the  same  capacity,  was  inexpressibly  offensive,  as  it  directly  made 
him  an  agent  fbr  the  increase  of  that  pt)wer  whidi  aimed  at  the 
destnictx>n  of  his  people  and  his  principles.  The  sense  of  igno- 
miny grew  stronger  in  his  breast  as  he  heard  it,  and  he  paced  the 
apartment  in  unmitigated  disorder. 

*^ I  am  no  hireling.  Major  Proctor;  and  the  war,  hand  to  hand 
with  my  own  sister's  child,  would  be  less  shameful  to  me,  however 
fun  of  pain  and  misery,  than  this  alternative." 

"There  is  no  other,  sir,  that  I  know  of." 

^  Ay,  sir,  but  there  is— there  is  another  alternative,  Major  Proc- 
tor; more  than  that,  sir — there  is  a  remedy." 

The  eyes  of  the  speaker  flashed,  and  Proctor  saw  that  they 
rested  upon  the  broadsword  which  huttg  upon  the  wall  before  ^em. 

""What  is  that,  sir?"  inquired  the  Briton. 

**In  the  sword,  sir — in  the  strife — to  take  up  arm»— to  prepare 
for  battle  T  was  the  stem  reply. 
6 
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£ither  the  other  undeiBtood  him  not,  with  an  oUuseneBs  tiot 
common  with  him,  or  he  chose  not  to  nnderttftad  him,  i»  he  x«* 
plied — 

"  Why  that»  sir,  is  what  he  aeeks — it  is  what  Lord  CorawaUis 
denres,  and  what,  air,  would,  permit  me  to  say,  -be  to  me,  indivi- 
dually,  the  greatest  pleasure.  Your  co^q>ecation  Jiere,  sir,  would  do 
more  towards  quieting  discontent  thnn  any  other  iniuence*'* 

The  manner  of  Walton  was  unusually  grave  and  ddiberate. 

"'  You  have  mistaken  me,  M^jor  Peootor.  When  I  spoke  of 
taking  up  the  sword,  sir,  I  sp<^  of  an  alternative.  I  meant  not 
to  take  up  the  sword  to  fight  your  batties,  but  my  own.  If  this 
necessity  is  to  be  fixed  upon  me,  sir,  I  shall  have  ao  loss  to  know 
my  duty." 

"  Sir-— Colonel  Walton-^beware  I  Aa  a  British  officer,  in  his 
majesty's  commission,  I  must  not  listen  to  this  tanguage.  Yoh 
will  remember,  sir,  that  I  am  in  command  of  this  garrison,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  country — bound  to  r^ess  every  show  of  disaffeo- 
Uon,  and  with  the  power  to  determine,  in  Uie  last  resort,  without 
restraint,  should  my  judgment  hold  it  necessary.  I  would  not 
willingly  be  harsh;  and  you  will  i^are  mC}  m^  from  hearing 
those  sentiments  uttered  which  become  not  the  ears  of  a  loyal 
subjecf 

^  I  am  a  free  noan,  Aiajor  Proctor — I  woukl  be  onie,  at  least 
Things  I  must  cidl  by  thcdr  r^ht  i^ames ;  and,  as  euoh,  I  do  oioi 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  decree  a  most  dishonest  and  criminal 
proceeding,  which  should  call  up  every  honest  hand  in  retribution* 
Sir  Henry  OUnton  has  done  this  day  what  he  will  long  be  sorry 
for." 

"  And  what,  permit  me  to  add,  Colonel  Walton — what  I  myself 
am  sorry  for.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to  question  the  propriety  of 
that  wluoh  my  duty  calls  i^n  me  to  enforce." 

**  And  pray,  sir,  what  are  the  penalties  of  disobedience  to  this 
mandate  f " 

^Sequestration  of  property  and  in^)ri90Dm^t^  at  the  discretion 
of  the  several  commandants  of  stations" 

*^  Poor  Kate  I— ^ut  it  is  well  it  is  no  wx)rBe."  The  words  fell 
anconsdously  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker :  he  half  strode  mer  tha 
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floor ;  then,  tarniog  upon  Proctor,  demanded  onoe  more  to  look 
upon  the  proclamation.     He  again  read  it  carefully. 

"  Twenty  days,  Major  Proctor,  I  see  have  been  allowed  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  for  deliberation  in  a  matter  which  leaves  so  little 
choioe.  So  mucL  is  scarcely  necessary ;  you  shall  have  my  answer 
befi^re  that  time  is  ov^.  lifeanwhile,  sir,  lei  us  not  again  speak  of 
the  subject  until  that  period." 

**  A  painful  subject,  sir,*  which  I  shall  gladly  forbear,**  said  Proc- 
tor, rising ;  **•  and  I  will  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  Colonel  Wal- 
ton thinks  not  unkindly  of  the  bearer  of  troublesome  intelligence." 
*  God  forbid,  sir!  I  am  no  malignant  You  have  done  your 
duty  with  all  tenderness,  and  I  thank  you  ibf  it  Our  enemies  are 
not  always  so  oonskLerate." 

<*No  enemies,  I  trust,  sir.  I  am  in  hopes  that,  upon  reflection, 
you  will  not  find  it  so  difficuH  to  reconcile  yourself  to  what,  at  the 
first  blush,  may  seem  so  unplttuant^ 

**  No  more,  sir — no  more  on  the  subject,"  was  Uie  quick,  but 
calm  reply.  ^  Will  you  do  me  honour,  gentlemen,  in  a  glass  of 
Madeira — some  I  can  recommend  f" 

They  drank ;  and  seeing  through  the  window  the  forms  of  the 
young  ladies.  Major  Proctor  proposed  to  join  them  in  their  walk — 
%  suggestion  wluch  his  entertainer  answered  by  leading  the  way. 

iln  the  meanwhile,  let  us  go  back  to  our  old  Misaintance,  Miyor 
8in^et<»i,  and  his  trusty  coadjutor,  HurophriesL 
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*  Wt  BUMt  again-^wt  m««t  afain,  oaca  mora, 
Wa  that  wara  partad— ^appj  that  wa  raaat, 
Mora  happjr  wan  w*  Mt  to  pait  agBia." 


Ksspxxo  doM  ID  cQver,  Maj<»r  Singleton  and  his  gaide  paused 
at  length  in  the  shelter  of  a  gigantic  oak,  that  grew,  with  a  hun- 
dred others,  along  the  extreme  borders  of  the  park-grounds.  The 
position  had  been  judiciously  taken,  as  it  gave  them  an  unob* 
structed  yiew  of  the  Mansion  House,  the  lawn  in  front,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  adjacent  garden.  They  were  tbemselFes  partial  occu- 
pants of  jthe  finest  ornament  of  the  estate — ^the  extensive  grove  of 
solemn  oaks,  with  arms  branching  out  on  every  side^  sufficient  each 
of  them  for  the  shelter  of  a  troop.  They  rose,  thickly  placed  all 
around  the  dwelling,  concentrating  in  a  beautiful  defile  upon  the 
front,  and  thus  continuing  for  the  distance  of  a  full  mile^until  they 
gathered  in  mass  upon  the  main  road  of  the  country.  In  the  rear 
th^  stretched  away  singly  or  in  groups,  artfully  disposed,  but 
without  regularity,  down  to  the  very  verge  of  the  river,  over  which 
many  of  them  sloped  with  all  their  weight  of  limbs  and  luxuriance 
upon  them;  their  long-drooping  beards  of  white  moss  hanging 
down  mournfully,  and  dipping  into  the  river  at  every  pressure  of 
the  wind  upon  the  boughs,  from  which  they  depended..  Under 
one  of  these  trees,  the  krgest  among  them,  the  very  patriarch  <^ 
the  collection,  the  two  adventurers  paused;  Singleton  throwing 
himself  upon  a  cluster  of  the  thick  roots  which  had  risen  above 
and  now  ran  along  the  surface,  while  his  companion,  like  a  true 
scout,  wandered  off  in  other  parts  of  the  grove  with  the  hope  to 
obtain  intelligence,  or  at  least  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Bri- 
tish officers,  whose  presence  had  prevented  their  own  approach  to 
(he  dwelling. 

As  Singleton  gased  around  upon  the  prospect,  the  whole  scene 
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grew  heth  under  his  eye ;  and  though  xaAuj  jean  had  elapsed 
nnce,  in  the  bnojancj  and  thoaghtletsneu  of  boyhood,  he  had 
rambled  oyer  it,  yet  gradually  old  acquaiutanees  grew  tLgsAn  £uni< 
liar  to  his  glance.  The  tree  he  knew  again  under  which  he  had 
(brmeriy  played.  The  lawn  spread  freely  onward,  as  of  old,  over 
which,  in  sweet  company,  he  had  once  garaboUed — the  little  dumps 
of  ahrab  trees,  here  and  there,  still  grew,  as  he  had  once  known 
them ;  and  his  heart  grew  softened  amid  its, many  cares,  as  his  me* 
mofry  iM^i^t  to  him  those  treasures  of  the  past,  which  were  all 
hm  own  when  nothing  of  strife  was  in  his  fortunes. 

What  a  god  is  memory,  to  keep  m  life— to  endow  with  an  ud-  I 
ahimbering  vitidtty  beyond  that  of  our  own  nature— -its  unconscious 
company — the  things  that  seem  only  bom  for  iti  enjoyment — that 
hare  no  tongues  to  make  themselres  felt — and  no  claim  upon  it, 
only  as  they  hare  ministered,  ignorant  of  their  own  value,  to  the 
tastes  and  necessities  of  a  superior  I  How  more  than  dear — ^how 
precious  are  our  leoollectionsl  How  like  so  many  voJumes,  iu 
which  tinoe  has  written  on  his  passage  the  history  of  the  affections 
and  the  hopes !  Their  names  may  be  trampled  upon  in  our  pas* 
skm,  blotted  with  our  tears,  thrown  aside  in  our  thoughtlessness, 
but  nothing  of  their  sacred  traces  may  be  obliterated.  They  are 
with  us,  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  ever !  They  last  us  when  the  fath  r 
and  the  mother  of  our  boyhood  aie  gone.  They  bring  them  back 
as  in  infancy.  We  are  again  at  their  knee — ^we  ]mittle  at  their 
feet — ^we  see  them  smile  upcHi,  and  we  know  that  they  love  us. 
How  dear  is  such  an  assurance  I  How  sweetly,  when  the  world 
haa  gone  wrong  with  us,  when  the  lover  is  a  heedless  indifferent, 
when  the  friend  has  been  tiied  and  found  wanting,  do  they  cluster 
beft>re  our  eyes  as  if  they  knew  oar  desire,  and  strove  to  minister  to 
our  neeeasities!  True,  Uiey  call  forth  our  tears,  but  they  take  the  \ 
weight  from  our  hearts.  They  are  never  false  to  us, — better,  far 
better,  were  we  more  frequency  true  to  them  I 

Such  were  the  musings  of  SingktcHi,  as,  reclined  along  the  roots 
of  the  old  tiee,  and  sheltered  by  its  branches,  his  eye  took  in,  and 
his  manary  reviv^,  the  thousand  scenes  which  he  had  once 
known  of  boyish  frolic,  when  life  wore,  if  not  a  better  aspect  of 
hope  to  his  in&nt  mind,  at  least  a  fur  less  unpleasant  show  of  its 
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many  priyationft.  Not  a  tree  giew  before  him  which  he  did  not 
remember  for  some  little  prank  or  incident ;  and  a  thouaand  cir- 
cumttanoeB  were  linked  with  the  various  objecto  that,  once  familiar, 
w^e  still  imforgotten.  ^ot^ng  seemed  to  have  undergone  a 
change — nothing  seemed  to  have  been  impaired.  The  touchea  of 
time  upon  the  old  oak  had  rather  n^owed  into  a  fitting  solemnity 
the  aspect  of  that  to  which  we  should  acaroel j  ever  look  for  a  dif- 
ferent expression. 

While  he  yet  mused,  ming^ng .  in  his  mind  the  waters  of  tiiose 
sweet  and  bitter  thoughts  which  make  up  the  life-tide  of  the  wide 
ocean  of  memory,  the  dusk  of  evening  came  on,  soft  in  its  solem- 
nity, and  um^pressive  even  in  its  gloom,  under  the  sweet  sky  and 
unmolested  aephyr,  casting  its  pleasant  shadows  along  the  edges  of 
the  grove.  Tlie  moon,  at  the  same  time  rising  stei^thily  among  the 
tree-tope  in  the  east,  was  eeekxag  to  pale  her  ineffectusl  fires  while 
yet  some  traces  of  the  san  were  still  Imght  in  wavi^  lines  aad 
fragments  upon  the  opposite  horizon.  Along  the  tvrtr,  whieh 
kept  up  a  murmur  upon  the  low  banks,  the  breeie  skimmed  plaj- 
fully  and  fi^sh ;  and  what  with  its  pleasant  chidings,  the  hum  of 
the  tree-tops  bending  beneath  ite  embrace,  and  the  still  more  oer^ 
tain  appreciation  by  his  memory  of  the  genius  of  the  |daoe,  the 
ft  eling  of  Singleton^ft  bosom  grew  heightened  in  its  tone  of  mehta^ 
choly,  and  a  more  passionate  phase  of  thought  broke  forth  in 
his  half-mnttered  soliloquy : — 

^  How  I  remember  as  I  look ;  it  Ib  not  only  the  woods  and  the 
grounds — the  river  and  the  spot— but  th<s  very  sides  are  here ;  and 
diat  very  wind,  and  the  murmurit)^  roices  of  the  trees,  are  all  the 
same.  Nothings — ^nothing  changed.  All  as  of  old,  but  the  ofie — 
all  but  she— ehe,  the  laughing  ehfld,  the  confiding  playmate ;  and 
not  as  now,  the  capricioiis  woman — the  imperious  heart,  seomio^ 
where  once  fllie  soothed,  denying  where  she  was  once  so  happy  to 
bestow.  Such  is  her  change — a  change  which  the  speechless  na- 
ture itself  rebukes.  She  recks  not  now,  as  of  old,  whether  her  word 
carries  with  it  the  sting  or  the  sweet  It  is  not  now  in  her  thought 
to  ask  whether  pain  or  pleasure  follows  the  thou^tleai  ^igbt  or 
the  scornful  pleasantry.  The  victim  suffers,  but  i^e  recks  not  of 
bis  griet    Yet  is  she  not  an  insensible — ^not  proud,  not  seonrfbL 
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Lei  me  do  lier  justice  in  Una.  Let  me  not  wroo^  her  b«t  to  think 
*t  What  but  love,  kindnen,  and  aU  aiection  is  her  tendance  upon 
poor  Emily.  To  her,  is  she  not  all  .meekneee,  all  love,  all  forbear- 
ance t  To  mj  uncle,  too,  no  daughter  could  be  more  dutiful,  more 
affectionate,  more  solicitouBly  watchful  To  all — ^to  all  but  me  I 
To  me,  only,'  the  proud,  the  capricious,  the  indifferent  And  yet, 
none  love  her  as  I  do ;  I  must  love  on  in  spite  of  pride,  and  scorn, 
and  indifference — I  cannot  cfaooee  but  love  her.'' 

It  is  evident  that  Major  Singleton  is  by  no  means  sure  of  his 
ground,  as  a  lover.  His  doubts  are,  peihaps,  natural  enough,  and, 
np  to  a  cratain  period,  must  be  shared  by  all  who  love,  llie  mus- 
ings, as  we  may  conjecture,  had  for  their  object  his  &ir  cousin; 
the  beautiful  £jite  Walton — aecofding  to  his  account,  a  most  capri- 
<aoas  damsel  in  some  respects,  though  well  enough,  it  would  appear, 
in  others.  We  shall  see  for  ourselveB  as  we  proceed.  Meanwhile, 
the  rHom  of  Humphries  from  his  scouting  expedition  arrests  our 
fiuiher  speculation^  upon  this  topic,  along  with  the  soliloquy  of  our 
companion,  whose  thoughts  were  now  turned  into  another  chan- 
nd,  as  he  demanded  from  his  lieutenant  an  account  of  his  disco- 
yeries. 

'^  And  what  of  the  Britons,  Hmnphriesf  are  they  yet  in  saddle, 
and  when  may  we  hope  to  approach  the  dwelling  ?  I  have  not 
been  used  to  skulk  Vke  a  beaten  hound  aiound  the  house  of  my 
mo&er's  brother,  not  daring  to  come  forward ;  and  I  am  free  to 
confess,  the  necessity  mtdces  me  mdanoholy.'' 

^^Very  apt  .to  do  so,  major,  but  yon  have  to  bear  it  a  little  longei. 
Hie  horses  of  the  officen  have  been  brought  np  into  the  court,  and 
the  boy  is  in  waiting,  but  the  riders  have  not  made  their  appear- 
ance. I  suppose  they  stop  for  a  last  swig  at  the  GoIonePs  Madeira. 
He  keeps  a  prime  stock  on  hand,  they  say,  though  I've  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  tiiate  any  of  it." 

**  You  aball  do  so  to-night,  Humphries,  and  grow  wiser,  unless 
your  Bntiflh  major^a  potations  exceed  a  southern  gentleman's  capa- 
city to  meet  ihem.  But  you  knew  my  uncle  long  before  coming 
down  from  San  tee  with  hira." 

**  To  be  aure  I  did,  sir,  I  «8ed  to  see  him  frequently  in  the  vil- 
lage I  but  iince  the  fall  of  ChBrlestoo  he  has  kept  close  to  the  rfan- 
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UiUon.  They  say  he  goes  nowhere  now,  exo^  k  be  down  tovarcU 
Caneacre  and  Hone  Savannah,  and  along  the  Stono,  where  be  hA« 
acquaintance.  I  'spoee  he  has  reason  enough  to  lie  close,  for  he 
has  too  much  wealth  not  to  be  an  oljject,  and  the  tories  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  on  him.  Let  him  be  suspected,  and  they'd  have  a 
pretty  drive  at  the  okl  plate,  and  the  negroes  would  soon  be  in  the 
Charleston  market,  and  then  off  to  the  West  Indies.  Mijor  Proc- 
tor is  watchful  too,  and  visits  the  squire  quite  too  frequ^tJy  not  to 
have  some  object** 

^  Siud  you  not  that  my  coonn  Kate  was  the  object !  Objeot 
enough,  I  should  think,  for  a  hungry  adventurer,  sent  out  to  make 
his  fortune  in  alManoe  with  the  veiy  blood  he  seeks  to  shed.  Kate 
would  be  a  pleasant  acquisition  for  a  younger  son." 

There  was  something  of  bitterness  in  the  tone  of  the  speaker  on 
this  subject,  which  told  somewhat  of  the  strength  of  those  suspi- 
cions in  his  mind,  to  which,  without  intending  so  much,  Humphries, 
in  a  previous  remark,  had  actually  given  the  direction.  The  latter 
saw  this,  and  with  a  deliberate  tact,  not  so  much  the  work  of  his 
education  as  of  a  natural  delica<^,  careful  not  to  startle  the  nice  jea- 
lousies of  Siugleton^li^liastened  to  remove  the  impression  which 
unwittingly  he  had  made.  Without  laying  any  stress  upon  what 
he  said,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  the  most  indifferent, 
he  proceeded  to  reply  as  follows  to  the  remark  of  his  companion : — 

^  Why,  major,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  windM  to  Proctor  oouM 
he  get  Miss  Walton ;  but  there's  a  mi^^  small  chanoe  of  that,  if 
folks  say  true.  He  goes  there  often  enough,  that's  certain,  but  he 
doesn't  see  her  half  the  tima  She  keefe  her  chamber,  or  takes 
herself  off  in  the  carriage,  when  she  hears  of  his  coming ;  and  his 
chance  is  slim  even  to  meet  with  her,  let  'lone  to  get  her." 

There  was  a  tremulous  lightness  in  Singleton's  tone  as  he  spoke 
to  this  in  oblique  language — 

^  And  yet  Proctor  has  attractions,  has  he  not  ?  I  have  some« 
where  heard  so — a  fine  person,  good  features,  even  handsome.  He 
is  young,  too." 

^  Few  better-looking  men,  sir,  and  making  due  allowance  for  an 
enemy,  a  clever  sort  of  fellow  enough.  A  good  officer,  too,  thai 
knows  what  he's  about,  and  quite  a  polite,  fair-spoken  gentleman.** 
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**  Indeed !  ftttnetioiiB  quite  enoij^li,  it  would  seem,  to  penqado 
JD17  joQiig  ladj^Dto  civility.    And  yet,  jou  say — ^ 

'^  Hist,  m^r'!'   *  Talk  of  the '    Ask  pardon,  sir ;  but  drop 

behind  thia  buah.  Here  oomes  the  lady  herself  with  your  sister,  J 
believe,  thdugh  I  can't  say  at  this  distance.  TheyVe  been  walking 
thKni^  the  oaks^  and,  as  you  see,  Proctor  keeps  the  house." 

Hie  two  sank  into  cover  as  the  young  ladies  came  through  the 
grove,  bending  their  way  towards  the  very  spot  where  Singleton 
had  been  reclining.  I^e  place  was  a  favourite  with  all,  and  the 
ramble  in  this  quarter  was  quite  a  regular  custom  of  the  afternoon 
with  the  fiur  heiress  of  Colonel  Walton  in  particular.  As  she  ap- 
proached they  saw  the  lofty  carriage,  the  graceful  height,  and  the 
symmetrical  person  of  our  heroine — her  movement  bespeaking  for 
her  that  degree  of  consideration  which  few  ever  looked  upon  her 
and  withheld.  Her  dress  was  white  and  simple,  rather  more  in  the 
fashion  of  the  present  than  of  that  time,  when  a  hftdy's  body  was 
hooped  in  Cke  a  ship's,  by  suoceasive  layers  of  oordage  and  timber ; 
and  when  her  headgear  rose  into  a  p3rramid,  tower  upon  tower,  a 
massy  and  BabeRike  structure,  well  stuccoed,  to  keep  its  place,  by 
the  pastes  and  pomatums  of  the  day.  With  her  dress,  the  nicest 
stickler  for  the  proper  simplicities  of  good  taste  would  have  found 
no  cause  of  complaint  Setting  off  her  figure  to  advantage,  it  did 
not  unpleasantly  confine  it ;  and,  as  for  her  soft  brownjiajiy  it  was 
free  to  wanton  in  the  winds,  save  where  a  strip  of  velvet  restrained 
it  around  her  brows.  Yet  this  simplicity  indicated  no  improper  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  lady  to  her  personal  ai^>earance.  On 
the  contraiy,  it  was  the  art  which  concealed  itself— the  felicitous 
taste,  and  the  just  estimate  of  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  proper 
fttaudnrd^  of  titnesfr — that  A<;hioved  so  much  in  the  inexpressive  yet 
attriLCti¥«£  simplicity  of  her  costume.  She  knew  that  the  elevated 
and  intellectual  forehead  ne^ed  no  mountainous  height  of  hair  for 
lis  proper  effect  She  con]}>elled  hera,  accordingly — simply  parting 
it  in  front — to  play  capriciously  behind  ;  and,  **  heedful  of  beauty, 
tlie  saine  woman  stili,^^  tbe  tresses  that  streamed  so  luxuriantly  about 
her  neckf  terminated  hi  a  hundred  sylph-like  locks,  exceedingly  na- 
tural to  behold,  l>u^  which  may  have  cost  her  some  half-hour's  indue* 
trious  application  daily  at  the  toilet  Her  eye  was  dark  and  richly 
6* 
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ciUKant  in  its  expremon,  though  we  maj  look  iBto  its  dep^bmrMiy 
for  that  evidence  of  eaprioe,  and  wanton  love  of  its  exercise,  whiA 
Singleton  had  rather  insisted  npon  as  her  eharacteristio.  Her  face 
was  finely  formed,  deKcatelj  dear  and  white,  f«Kgfatlj  pale,  bel 
marked  still  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  health,  which  preserved 

^  that  just  noedinm  the  eje  of  taste  loves  to  rest  npon,  in  which  the 
rose  rises  not  into  the  hrilliant  glow  of  mere  vulgar  heahh,  and  is 
yet  sofScientl J  present  to  keep  the  cheek  from  fiilling  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  the  autumnal  nckness  of  aspect,  whidi,  wanting  in  the 
rose,  it  is  so  veij  apt  to  assume. 
I       Not  so  the  companion  heside  her.    Pale  and  shadowy,  the  young 

J  giri,  younger  than  herself  who  hung  upon  her  arm,  was  one  of  the 
doomed  victims  of  consTranption — ^that  subtle  death  that  sleeps 
with  us,  and  smiles  with  us — insidiously  winds  about  us  to  lay 
waste,  and  looks  most  lovely  when  most  determined  to  destroy. 
8he  was  small  and  naturally  riight  of  person,  but  the  artful  disease 
under  which  she  suffered  had  made  her  more  so ;  and  her  wasted 
form,  the  evident  &tigue  of  her  movement,  not  to  speak  of  the  pain 
and  difficulty  of  her  breathing,  were  all  so  many  proofs  that  the 
tenure  of  her  life  was  insecure,  and  her  term  brief.  Tet  few  were 
ever  more  ready  for  the  final  trial  than  the  young  lady  before  us. 

I  The  heart  of  Ehnily  Singleton  was  as  pure  as  her  eyes  were  gentle. 
Her  affections  were  true,  and  her  thoughts  had  been  long  since 
tuAied  only  to  heaven.  /Her  own  condition  had  never  been  con- 
cealed from  her,  nor  was  she  disposed  to  shrink  from  its  considera- 
tion. Doomed  to  a  brief  existence,  she  wasted  not  the  hours  in 
painfull  repinings  at  a  fiite  so  stem ;  but  still  r^arding  it  as  inevi- 

(table,  she  prepared  as  calmly  as  possible  to  encounter  it  Fortu- 
nately, she  had  no  strong  passions  aroused  and  concentrated,  bind- 
ing her  to  the  earth.  Love — ^that  quick,  angry,  and  eating  fever  of 
the  mind — had  never  touched  the  heart  that,  gentle  from  the  first, 
nad  been  restrained  from  the  indulgence  of  such  a  feeling  by  the 
due  consciousness  of  that  destiny  which  could  not  admit  of  its 
realization.  Her  mood  had  grown  loftier,  sublimer,  in  due  proper- " 
tion  with  the  check  which  this  consciousness  had  maintained  upon 
:  her  sensibilities.  |  She  had  become  spiritualized  iu  mind,  even  as 
she  had  grown  attenuated  in  person ;  and  with  no  murmurings,  and 
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boi    «.'  \  A^-<vi|  her  thoughts  were  now  only  busied  with  those 
h6a\ .  awaxxi  contemplationB  which  take  the  pang  from  death,  and 
disarm  parting  of  many  of  its  privations.    Singleton  looked  forth  . 
from  his  cover  upon  the  form  of  his  sister,  while  the  team  gathered  \ 
in  big  drops  into  his  eyes. 

"  So  pure,  SQ  early  doomed  I  Oh,  my  sweet  sister ! — and  wheL 
that  Gomes,  then,  indeed,  am  I  alone.    Poor  Emily  V* 

Tbua  mattering  to  himself  as  they  came  near,  he  was  about  to  \ 
emeige  into  sight  and  address  them,  when,  at  the  instant,  Hum-  ^ 
phries  caught  his  wrists  and  whispered : — 

"  Stir  not — ^move  mot.  Proctor  approaches,  with  Colonel  Walton 
and  another.    Our  hope  is  in  lyinff  dose." 

The  ladies  turned  to  meet  the  gentlemen.  The  two  British 
officers  seemed  already  acquainted  with  them,  since  they  now 
advanced  without  any  introduction.  Proctor,  with  the  ease  of  a 
well  bred  gentleman,  placed  himself  beside  the  fair  heiress  of  the 
place,  to  whom  he  tendered  his  arm ;  while  his  companion,  Captain 
Dickson  of  the  Guards,  made  a  similar  tender  to  Emily.  The  latter 
quietly  took  the  arm  of  Dickson,  releasing  that  of  her  cousin  at  the 
same  moment  Cut  Kate  seemed  not  disposed  to  avail  herself  of 
her  example.  Civilly  declining  Proctor's  oflfer,  witli  great  compo- 
sure she  phiced  her  arm  within  that  of  her  frithei^  and  the  walk  was 
continued.  None  of  this  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Miyor  Single- 
ton, whose  place  of  concealment  was  close  beside  the  path ;  and, 
without  taking  too  many  liberties  with  his  confidence,  we  may  say 
that  his  feelings  were  those  of  pleasure  as  he  witnessed  this  pro- 
ceeding of  his  cousin. 

^  I  take  no  aid  from  mine  enemy,  Major  Proctor,'^  said  the  fair 
heiress,  half  iq)ologetically,  and  half  playfully, — ^certainly  never 
when  I  can  do  without  it  Tou  will  excuse  me,  therefore ;  but  I 
should  regard  your  umfonn  as  having  received  its  unnaturally  deep 
red  from  the  veins  of  my  c^oantiymen." 

^  Bo  much  a  rebel  as  tUat^  Miss  Walton !    It  is  well  for  us  that 
1  tlie  Fame  spirit  do^  not  prevail  among  your  warriors.    What  would 
have  been  our  chances  of  success  had  such  been  the  case  V^ 

"  You  think  your  cofli:juf)et  then  complete.  Major  Proctor — ^yon 
think  that  our  people  will  always  sleep  under  oppresaion,  and 
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retorn  ]^ou  thanks  for  blows,  and  homage  for  chasdaement.  BelieTe 
80 — it  is  quite  as  well  But  you  have  seen  the  beginning  only. 
Reserve  your  triumph  for  the  end." 

"  Do  the  ladies  of  Carolina  all  entertain  this  spirit,  Miss  Walton  f 
Will  none  of  them  take  the  aid  of  the  gallant  knight  that  claima 
service  at  their  hands  f  or  is  it,  as  I  believe,  that  she  stands  alone 
in  tliis  rebel  attitude,  an  exception  to  her  countiywomen  T 

"  Nay ;  I  cannot  now  answer  you  this  question.  We  see  few 
of  my  countrywomen  or  countrjTnen  now,  thanks  to  our  enemies ; 
and  I  have  learned  to  forbear  a^ng  what  they  i^eed  or  desire.  It 
is  enough  for  me  that  when  I  desire  the  arm  of  a  good  knight,- 1,  can 
have  him  at  need  without  resorting  to  that  of  an  enemy  T 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  other,  with  some  show  of  curiosity — 
••indeed,  you  are  fortunate;  but  y<wr  reference  is  now  to  your 
fether?" 

"My  father? — Oh,  no!  although,  as  now,  I  not  mifrequently 
claim  his. aid  in  preference  to  that  of  my  foe.** 

"Why  your  foe.  Miss  Walton?  Have  we  not  brought  you 
peace  ?    There  is  no  strife  now  in  Carolina." 

"  Peace,  indeed  I  the  peace  of  fear,  that  is  kept  from  action  by 
chiiins  and  the  dread  of  punishment  I  Call  you  that  peace !  It  i» 
a  peace  that  is  felse  and  cannot  last     You  will  see." 

"  Be  it  as  you  say.  Still  we  are  no  enemies — we  who  serve  your 
monarch  as  our  own,  and  shnply  enforce  those  laws  which  we  are 
all  bound  in  common  to  obey." 

V  No  monarch  of  mine,  if  you  please.  I  care  not  a  straw  for 
him,  and  don*t  understand,  and  never  could,  the  pretensions  of  your 
kings  and  princes,  your  divine  rights,  and  your  established  and 
immutable  systems  of  human  government,  humanity  itself  being 
mutable,  hourly  uiidergoing  change,  and  houriy  in  advance  of 
governmentj 

"  Why,  this  is  to  be  a  rebel ;  but  we  shall  not  dispute,  Miss  Wal- 
ton. It  is  well  for  us,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  such  are  not  the 
sentiments  of  your  warriors ;  else,  stimulated,  as  they  must  have 
been,  by  the  pleadings  of  lips  like  yours,  they  must  have  been 
invmcible.  It  will  not  indicate  too  mucb  simplicity,  if  I  marvel 
that  their  ot^^nnce  hitherto  has  availed  so  little  in  bringing  yom 
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men  into  the  fiekt.  We  have  not  easily  found  onr  foee  in  a  country 
in  wbich,  indeed,  it  is  our  chief  desire  to  find  friends  only.** 

"•  It  foUows  from  this,  Major  Proctor,  that  there  is  only  so  much 
more  safety  for  his  majesty's  more  loyal  subjects." 

*  You  are  incorrigible,  Miss  Walton.** 

**  No,  sir ;  only  too  indulgent — ^too  like  my  countrymen— dread- 
ing the  combat  which  I  yet  see  is  a  necessity." 

"  If  80,  why  has  there  been  so  Kttle  opposition  f 

•*  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  not  always  ask  the  question." 

•*  You  still  have  hopes,  then,  of  the  rebel  cause." 

*^  }ij  country's  cause,  Major  Proctor,  if  you  please.  I  still  have 
hopes;  and  I  trust  that  his  majesty's  arms  may  not  long  have 
to  r^ret  the  continuance  of  a  warfare  so  little  stimulating  to  their 
enterprise,  and  so  little  calculated  to  yield  them  honour." 

The  British  colonel  bowed  at  the  equivocal  sentiment,  and  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  moments  the  lady  proceeded — 

"  And  yet.  Major  Proctor,  not  to  speak  too  freely  of  matters  of 
which  my  sex  can  know  so  little,  I  must  say,  knowing  as  I  do  the 
^irit  c{  some  among  my  countrymen — I  must  say,  it  has  greatly 
surprised  me  that  your  conquests  should  have  been  usually  so  easy." 

"That  need  not  surprise  you,  Miss  Walton;  you  remember 
that  ours  are  British  soldiers" — and  with  a  smile  and  bow,  the 
Britkh  major  made  his  self-complacent,  but  only  half  serious 
answer. 

**  By  which  I  am  to  understand,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
parties,  its  own  invincibility.  It  is  with  your  corps,  I  believe,  that 
the  sentiment  runs — though  they  do  not — *we  never  retreat,  we 
die,'  Unqueptionable  aiitliority,  surely  ;  and  it  may  be  that  such  is 
the  case.  Few  persons  think  more  highly  of  British  valour  than  the 
Carolinians.  Father*  you,  I  know,  think  extravagantly  of  it ;  and 
cousin  Robert^  too  i  I  have  heard  you  both  speak  in  terms  which 
fully  sustain  you,  Major  Proctor,  in  what  might  be  called  the  self- 
complaisance  which  juBt  now  assigned  the  cause  of  your  success." 

Colouring  somewhat,  and  with  a  grave  tone  of  voice  that  was  not 
hia  wont,  Proctor  replied^ 

"There  b  tmth  in  wliat  I  have  told  you.  Miss  Walton;  the 
Britiah  soldier  fights  witli  a  perfect  faith  in  his  invincibility,  and  this 
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faUib  enables  him  to  r^ise  it  The  first  lesson  of  the  good  oflScer 
is  to  prepaw  the  miods  of  his  men  with  ihv»  confidence,  not  only  in 
their  own  valour,  but  in  their  own  good  fortune.'' 

**  And  yet,  Major  Proctor,  I  aiQ  not  so  sure  that  the  brave  young 
men  I  have  known,  such  as  cousin  Robert — the  major,  fbr  he,  too, 
ifi  A  m^or,  fjftther — so  Emily  says — ^I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  will 
fight  the  less  against  you  on  that  account  Robert  I  know  too  well 
to  believe  that  he  has  any  fearq,  though  he  thinks  as  highly  dt 
British  valour  as  anybody  else.'' 

*^  Who  is  this  Robert,  Miss  Walton,  of  whom  you  i^ppear  to  think 
sohij^yf 

13iere  was  something  of  pique  in  the  inanner  and  language  of 
Proctor  as  he  n^ade  the  inquiry,  ai^d  with  a  singular  change  in  her 
own  manner,  in  which  she  took  her  loftiest  attitude  and  looked  her 
sternest  expression,  Katharine  Walton  veplied — 

^*-  A  reUoive,  sir,  a  near  relative ;  Robert  Singleton — ^Major  Robert 
Singleton,  I  fihovM  say-^a  gentleman  in  the  commission  of  Gover^ 
nor  Rutledge." 

"  Ha  I  a  major,  too,  and  in  the  i^bel  army !"  said  the  other. 
**  Well,  Miss  Walton,  I  may  have  the  honour,  and  hope  some  day 
to  have  the  pleasure,  to  meet  with  your  oousin." 

The  manner  of  the  speaker  was  respectful,  but  there  was  a  slight 
something  <^  sarcasm — so  Kathanne  thought^-in  his  tones,  and  W 
reply  was  immediate. 

^  W^  need  say  nothing  (^  the  pleasure  to  either  party  from  the 
meetinj^  Major  Proctor ;  but  if  you  do  m^et  with  him,  knowing 
Sobert  as  I  4Pi  you  will  most  probably,  if  you  have  time,  be  taught 
Do  jememher  this  con  veis^tion." 

Proctor  bit  his  Up.  He  could  noft  n^sunderstand  the  occult 
meaning  of  her  reply,  but  he  said  nothing ;  and  Colonel  Walton, 
who  had  stviv^  to  check  the  conversation  at  moments  when  he  be- 
oame  conscious  oi  its  tenor,  now  gladly  engaged  his  guest  on  other 
and  more  l^ptimate  topics.  He  had  been  abstracted  during  much 
of  the  time  occupied  by  his  daughter  and  Proctor  in  their  rather 
piquant  dialogue;  but  even  in  the  more  spirited  portions  of  it, 
joothing  was  said  by  the  maiden  that  was  not  a  familiar  sentiment 
in  the  months  of  those  Carolinian  hidies,  who  were  proud  to  shavs 
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«rltli  tketr  dountryicien  in  the  opprdbriotift  epithet  of  rebel,  ooofettipd 
on  ihdm  n»  no  stinted  terms  by  their  invaders. 

Meanwhile  M&jor  Singleton,  in  his  cover,  to  whose  ears  portions 
of  the  dialogue  had  come,  was  no  little  gladdened  by  what  he  heard, 
and  ooold  not  forbear  muttering  to  Imns^ — 

*^  Now,  bless  the  girl !  she  is  a  jewel  of  a  Uionsand." 
But  the  dark  was  now  rapidly  settling  down  upon  the  spot,  and 
the  dews,  beginning  to  fiifl,  warned  E[ate  of  her  duty  to  her  invalid 
oooain.  WiUidrawing  her  arm  from  hel*  fiither,  she  approiiched 
Eknily,  and  reminded  her  of  the  propriety  of  returning  to  the  dwell- 
ing.   Her  feeble  Hps  parted  in  a  murmured  reply,  all  gentlenett  and 


^  Tea,  Kate,  you  are  right  I  have  been  wishing  it,  for  I  am 
lather  tired.  Do  fix  this  handkerchief  cousin,  higher  and  close 
about  my  neck — there,  that  will  do.** 

She  still  retained  Dickson^s  arm,  while  she  passed  one  of  her 
hands  through  that  of  her  couffln.  In  this  manner,  followed  by 
Colonel  Walton  and  Blajor  Proctor  at  a  little  distance,  the  three 
moved  away  and  returned  to  the  dwelling. 

Glad  of  his  release  ttorti  the  close  imprisonme&t  of  his  bush, 
Singleton  now  came  forward  #ith  Humphries,  who^  after  a  brief  in- 
terval, stole  along  by  the  inn^  fence,  in  the  close  shadow  of  the 
trees,  and  with  cautious  movement  reached  a  position  whidi  enabled 
him  to  see  when  the  British  officers  took  their  departure.  His 
delay  to  return,  though  Aot  long  protracted — ^for  the  guests  only 
waited  to  see  the  ladies  safely  seated  and  to  make  their  adieus— 
waa,  however,  an  ag^  to  his  companion.  Sii^^eton  Was  impatient 
to  present  himself  to  his  fair  cousin,  whose  dialogue  with  Proctor 
had  given  him  all  the  gratification  which  a  lover  must  always  feel, 
who  hears  from  the  lips  of  her  whom  he  loves,  not  only  those  senti- 
ments which  his  oWn  sense  approves,  but  the  general  language  of 
regard  for  himself  even  so  slight  and  pie&ssing  as  that  which  had 
bllen  from  his  cousin  in  reference  to  him.  She  had  spokett  in  a  tone 
and  manner  which  wad  common,  indeed,  to  the  better  informed,  the 
more  elevated  And  r^sfined  of  the  Clm>lina  kdies  at  that  period ; 
when,  as  ftiK  of  patriotic  d)Krlng  as  the  men,  they  warmed  and 
itimiilated  their  adventurous  courage,  and  undertook  missions  of 
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i^  ^  ^^  nair  on  record  in  honourable  evidence 

pedl  snd pnv^^^^'^^^^bilitf.  *»<!  love  of  country.  It  was  not 
of  tbei'r  ^^^     ^e  trusty  lieutenant  returned  to  his  superior, 

loag  sAer  tluB^  ^^^^^  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Proctor  and 

giviog   uo  Wgitimr  for  no  messenirer.  Simpleton  at  once 

bunied  to  the  dwelhug  of  his  uncle,  and,  leaving  Humphries  in  the 
haJL  he  was  hunying  forward  when,  in  the  passage-way  leading  to 
l2ie  upper  apartments,  the  first  person  he  met  was  Kate  hersell 

**  Why  Bobert,  cousin  Robert,  is  it  you !" 

The  heart  of  the  youth  had  been  so  much  warmed  towards  her 
by  what  be  had  heard  in  the  previous  dialogue,  that  his  manner  and 
language  had  in  them  much  more  of  passionate  warmth  than  was 
idtogether  customary  even  with  him. 

*f  Dear,  dear  Kate,  how  I  rejoice  to  see  you  t" 

*'  Blees  me,  cousin,  how  affectionate  you  have  become  all  at  once  I 
ITiere's  no  end  to  you — there — ^have  done  with  your  squeezing. 
Hold  my  hand  quietly,  as  if  you  had  no  wish  to  cany  off  the 
fingers,  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  Emily." 

"  And  she,  Kate  T 

He  uiged  the  question  in  an  under-ton^,  and  the  eyes  of  his 
cousin  were  filled  with  tears  as  she  replied  hastily-:— 

"  Is  nigher  heaven  every  day — ^but  come." 

As  Uiey  walked  to  an  inner  apartment,  he  told  her  of  his  previ- 
ous concealment,  and  the  partial  use  he  had  made  of  his  ears  while 
her  chat  with  Proctor  had  been  going  on. 

"  And  you  heard — what  ?" 

"  Not  much,  Kate ;  only  that  you  have  not  deserted  your  conntiy 
yet,  when'  so  many  are  traitors  to  her." 

The  light  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  see  it,  but  there  was 
a  rich  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  his  companion  as  he  repeated  some 
portions  of  the  conversation  he  had  heard,  which  would  have  made 
him  better  satisfied  that  her  supposed  caprice  was  not  so  very  per- 
manent in  its  nature. 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  in  the  apartment,  where,  extended 
upon  a  S0&,  lay  the  slight  and  shadowy  person  <^  Emily  Singleton. 
Her  brother  was  beside  her  in  an  instant,  and  she  was  wrapped  in 
his  arms. 
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*  Emily — ^my  dear,  dear  mter  T  he  exolaiined,  m  he  preauod  his 
lips  wannly  upon  her  cheeL 

*^  Dear  Robert,  yon  are  come !  I  am  glad,  but  there  now,  dear 
Bobert — ^there ! — Release  me  now." 

She  breathed  more  freely,  freed  from  his  embrace,  and  he  then 
gajed  upon  her  with  a  pamfbl  sort  of  pleasnre — her  look  was  so 
clear,  so  daszKng,  so  sptritaal,  so  unnatm«IIy  life-like. 

^  Sit  by  me,"  she  said.  He  drew  a  low  bench,  and  while  he  took 
hk  seat  upon  it,  Ejitharine  left  the  room.  Eknily  put  her  hand  into 
that  of  her  brother,  and  looked  into  his  face  without  speaking  for 
■evvrsl  minotes.  His  voice,  too,  was  husky  when  he  spoke,  so  that^ 
when4iis  cousin  had  retnmed  to  the  apaitment,  though  all  feelings 
between  them  had  been  perfectly  understood,  but  few  words  had 
been  said. 

**  ^  closer,  brother— doser,"  she  said  to  him,  fondly,  and  motioned 
bim  to  draw  the  bendi  beside  her.  He  did  so,  and  in  her  feeble 
tones  many  were  the  questions  whidi  thedying  giri  addressed  to  her 
eompanion.  All  the  domesdc  associations  of  her  home  on  the  San- 
iee--4he  home  of  her  diildhoed  and  its  pleasures,  when  she  had 
hopes  and  dreams  of  the  future^  and  disease  had  not  yet  shown  itself 
vpon  her  system.  To  these  questions  his  answen  were  made  with 
diflleuhy;  many  tfamgs  had  occurred,  since  her  departure,  which 
would  hare  been  too  tiying  for  her  to  hear.  She  found  his  replies 
misstis&ctory,  therelbte,  and  she  pressed  them  almost  reproach 
fWl^ 

**  And  you  have  tokl  me  nothing  of  old  mattmo,*  Robert:  is  she 
not  weL\  f  does  she  not  miss  me  f  did  she  not  wish  to  00910  f  And 
Frill,  the  pmnter — the  poor  dog — ^I  wonder  who  feeds  him  now.  I 
wish  you  could  hare  brought  madma  with  you,  Robert — I  should 
like  to  have  her  attend  on  me,  she  knows  my  ways  and  wishes  so 
mudi  better  than  anybody  else.    I  should  not  want  her  long." 

And  though  she  concluded  her  desire  with  a  reference  to  her 
i^yproaehing  fete,  the  sigh  which  followed  was  inaudible  to  her 
brodier. 

*IVobsbly  t  «omtptkm  of  mamms,  an  aff«etionat«  terra  of  «iKd««rra«iil 
wkieb  the'totttliera  chfld  uMslly  sddresMt  to  its  nogro  num. 


**  Bui  you  Me  well  Attandad  Wifl^  Emlj^  mj  dear,  Cteurin 
Kate—" 

^  Is  a  aister,  and  all  that  I  ooidd  desire,  and  I  am  aa  well  att»ided 
as  I  could  be  anywhere ;  but  it  is  thus  that  we  repine.  I  only 
wished  for  mauma,  lyi  we  wish  fcnr  an  old-time  prospect  which  lu» 
grown  so  familiar  to  our  eyes  that  it  seemii  to  form  a  part  of  the 
sight:  so  indeed,  though  e?eiy  thing  is  beautiful  and  delightfiU 
ibout  ^  The  Oaka,'  I  still  long  to  ramble  over  our  old  walki  anscmg 
the^Hilis.'" 

Hie  Uow  <rf  Smgleton  bUekened  as  she  thus  pasiingly  aVoded  to 
tJie  beautiful  estate  of  his  &them;  but  he  said  nothi^i^  or  eyadfldi 
in  his  answer,  the  demimd, — and  she  proee^^d  in  her^uiries — 

<^And  the  garden,  Robert — my  garden,  you  ia^w^  Do,  wbeii 
you-go  back,  see  that  Luke  keeps  the  box  trinmied,  and 'the  hedge; 
the  morning  I  left  it^  it  looked  very  luxuriant  I  was  too  hurried 
to  give  him  orders,  but  do  you  attend  to  it  when  you  return.  He 
is  quite  too  apt  to  leave  it  to  itaelfl'' 

There  was  much  in  these  simple  matters  to  distress  her  brother, 
of  which  she  was  fortunately  igncmuit  Hpw  could  he  say  to  tha 
I  dying  girl,  that  her  m^uma,  $eve«dy  beaten  by  the  lories,  bad  fled 
into  the  swamps  for  shaker  I — that  her  fovoiirite  dog^  Frill,  had  been 
'  shot  down,  as  he  ran,  by  the  same  brutal  wretobflB  l-^that  the  oaaa- 
idon-houae  of  her  pwrentSi  her  fovourite  gisrd^n,  had  been  devastated 
by  fire,  implied  by  the  same  cru^l  hands!— 4hi^  Luke  the  gardenec, 
and  all  the  slaves  who  remained  unstolen,  had  fled  for  safety  into  tbo 
thick  reoessee  of  the  Santee  f — |m^w  could  be  tell  her  this  I  The 
rmn  which  had  harrowed  his  own  soul  abnoet  to  madness,  would 
have  been  instant  death  to  her;  and  tho^h  the  teiua  wem  wit^ 
difficulty  k^  back  from  his  eyes,  he  replied  calmly,  and  with  suf- 
Seient  evasion  suoceflsMly  to  deceive  the  suflerer. 

At  this  mcHDent  Katharine  re-entemd  the  apartment^  and  relieved 
him  by  her  presence.  He  rose  from  the  bench,  and  prepared  to 
attend  upon  his  uncle,  who,  as  yet  uni^prised  <^  his  arrival,  remained 
in  his  chamber.  He  bent  down,  and  his  lips  were  pressed  once 
more  upon  the  brow  of  his  sister.  She  put  her  hand  into  his,  and 
loQked  VB^  bi»  foce  for  several  minutes  without  speaking ;  and  that 
look— ao  puae,  to  bright,  so  fond— eo  becoming  of  heaven,  yf^  ao 
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liopelen  of  eartli  I — ^he  oauld  bear  the  gaze  no  longer ;  the  emotioD 
rose  ahivennglj  in  his  soul — the  tears  oould  be  no  longer  kept  from 
gushing  fortiL,  and  he  hurried  from  her  sight  to  oonoeal  them. 

^  Oh,  why — why,"  he  said,  in  a  burst  of  passionate  emotion,  as 
he  harried  below — "  whefefbre,  giest  Father  of  Mercies,  wherefore 
is  this  doom !  Why  should  Uie  good  and  the  beautiful  so  early 
ip&ntk — why  should  they  perish  ai  all  t  Sad,  sad,  that  the  creature 
so  made  to  love  and  be  beloved,  should  have  lived  in  affliction,  and 
died  without  havi^  the  feelings  once  exercised  or  oon^pensated, 
which  have  been  so  sweet  and  innocent.  Even  death  is  beautiful 
and  softy  aeen  in  her  eyes,  kkd  gathering  in  words  that  come  from 
her  lips  like  the  druppii.^  ^  m>  much  mono  fr^m  heaven.  My 
p«Ar,  poor  fimily  P 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

*■  TIm  tl«M  if  edAe  ;  tby  elnaoes  of  eaeap* 
Grow  Bamw,  and  thpn  bast,  to  MTt  thywlf, 
Bat  «B«  rvaolve.   Tak«  oath  with  v«  aad  Ur;" 

OoLOHSL  Walton,  upon  the  departure  of  his  guests,  retired  to 
an  inner  apartment    His  spirits,  depressed  enough  before,  were 
now  considerably  more  so.     Mingled  feelings  were  at  strife  in  hb 
bosom'^-Hloubts  and  feare,  hopes  and  misg^ngs — a  sense  of  degrm- 
dation — a  more  unpleasant  consciousness  of  shame.    Hie  diffical- 
ties  (>f  his  situation  grew  and  gathered  before  his  eyes  the  more  he 
surveyed  them ;  they  called  for  deliberate  thought,  yet  they  also 
demanded  early  and  seasonable  determination.    The  time  allowed 
him  for  decision  by  the  ruling  powere  was  brief^  and  the  matter  to 
be  decided  involved,  in  addition  to  the  personal  risks  of  life  and 
liberty,  the  probable  forfeiture  of  an  immense  estate,  and  the  beg^ 
gary,  in  consequence,  of  an  only  and  beloved  daughter.    To  save 
these,  in  part,  from  what  he  conoeived  otherwise  to  be  inevitable 
ruin,  he  had  originally  laid  aside  his  arms.     He  was  now  taught, 
in  the  most  impressive  manner,  the  error  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  in  yielding  so  readily  to  circumstances — ^placing  himself  so 
completely,  not  only  in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  but  in  the  wrong ; 
in  having  foregone  that  fine  sense  of  national,  to  say  nothing  of  per* 
sonal  honour,  without  which  the  citizen  merits  not  the  name,  and  haa 
no  real  claim  upon  the  protection  of  his  country.    This  sacrifice  he 
had   made  without  realizing,  in  its  place,  that  very  security  of 
person  and  proi)erty,  its  pledged  equivalent,  which  had  been  the 
price  of  its  surrender.    Bitterly,  in  that  moment  of  self-examina- 
tion, did  he  reproach  himself  with  the  unmanly  error.    Triily  did 
he  feel,  by  his  present  situation,  that  he  who  submits  to  ^rranny 
arms  it ;  and  by  not  opposing  it,  weakens  that  power, — better  prin- 
cipled, or  with  better  courage  than  himself — ^which  battles  with  H 
to  the  last. 
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Hie  exigency  grew  more  and  more  invoked  the  more  be  tliought 
cpoQ  it  He  could  see  but  one  alternative  left  bim, — ^tbat  which 
he  bad  already  hinted  at  to  Migor  Proctor^  of  again  lifting  bit 
aword ;  and,  if  compelled  to  use  it,  of  doing  so  for  the  only  cause 
which  be  could  consider  legitimate — that  of  his  country.  Yet,  how 
hic^ess^  bow  rash  and  ill-advised,  at  that  moment,  seemed  the 
adoption  of  such  an  alternative !  The  people  of  Uie  colony  had  all 
submitted ;  so  it  seemed,  at  least,  in  the  absence  of  all  opposition 
to  the  advancing  armies  of  the  BritisL  They  scoured  the  country 
on  ev^  side.  They  planted  posts,  the  better  to  overawe  the  dis- 
affected, and  confirm  their  conquests,  in  every  conspicuous  or  popu- 
lous r^on ;  and  though  ^rrannizing  everywhere  with  reckless  rule 
and  a  rod  of  iron,  the  people  seemed  to  prefer  a  lot  so  burdensome 
and  wretched,  rather  than  exchange  it  for  a  strife  having  not  one 
solitary  hope  to  reconmiend  it  Such  was  the  condition  of  jtbings 
in  Caix^na  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  just  after  the  parting 
proclamation  of  Sir  H^iry  Clinton,  when,  upon  transferring  the 
soutb^n  conmiand  to  Lord  Comwallis,  he  adopled  this  mode  of 
strengthening  his  successor  by  the  employment  of  the  native 
militia. 

Colonel  Walton  was  not  a  coward,  but  he  deliberated  carefully 
upon  all  adventure  involving  peril  in  its  progress.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  the  colony  stood  at  that  period  were  too  obvious 
not  to  force  themselves  up<»n  his  consideration  ;  and  desperate  and 
d^rading  as  were  the  requirements  of  the  proclamation,  he  saw  no 
mode  of  escape  from  them.  What  if  be  drew  the  sword  ?  would 
he  not  draw  it  alone  f  Where  should  he  find  support  f  To  what 
spot  should  be  turn — where  strike — where  make  head  against  the 
enemy  ? — where,  except  in  the  remoter  colonies,  where  a  doubtful 
straggle  was  still  maintained— <loubtful  in  its  results,  and  ^  only 
exposing  its  defenders  there  to  the  same  fate  he  was  now  about  to 
encounter  in  his  native  soil  ?  The  prospect  grew  brighter  a  short 
time  after,  when  Sumter  came  plunging  down  from  North  Carolina 
with  the  fierce  rapidity  of  flame ;  when  Marion  emerged  from  his 
swamps  on  the  Peedee  and  Black  River,  with  the  subtle  certainty 
which  belongs  to  skill  and  caution  mingled  with  determined  and 
fearless  valour :  and  when,  like  our  hero,  Major  Singleton,  a  hwn- 
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dred  brave  young  partisan  leaders,  starting  suddenly  up,  w/th  their 
little  squads,  on  eveiy  nde  throughout  the  country,  prepared  to  take 
terrible  vengeance  for  the  thousand  wantonly  inflict^  sufferings 
which  their  friends  and  fomilies  had  been  made  to  bear  at  the  hands 
of  their  enemies. 

Leaving  his  companion,  Humphries,  comfortably  cared  for  in  tile 
hall,  along  with  Miss  Barbara  Walton,  the  maiden  sister  of  the 
colonel,  Major  Singleton  proceeded  at  once  to  the  apartment  where 
his  unde  continued  to  chafe  in  his  many  bewilderments  of  situation. 
He  found  him  pacing  hurriedly  along  the  room,  his  strides  duly 
increasing  in  length  with  the  increasing  confusion  of  his  thoughts. 
These  occasionally  found  their  way  to  his  lips  in  soliloquizing  speech, 
and  now  and  then  took  on  them  a  shape  of  passionate  denunciation. 
Too  much  absorbed  ft>r  tiie  time  to  notice  the  appearance  of  his 
nephew,  he  continued  to  mutter  over  his  discontents,  and  in  this 
way  conveyed  to  the  major  a  knowledge  of  his  precise  feelings. 
The  latter  stood  quietly  at  the  entrance,  for  a  few  moments,  survey- 
ing his  uncle  (himself  unseen),  and  listening  to  the  angry  ejacula- 
tions, witb  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  broke  the  silence,  to  give 
expression  to  his  words.  He  listened  with  real  pleasure.  Familiar 
as  he  was  with  his  nucleus  character.  Major  Singleton  had  properly 
estimated  the  effect  upon  him  of  Clinton's  proclamation,  and  he 
now  came  forward  seasonably  to  his  assistance.  The  colonel  turned 
as  he  drew  nigh,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  pleasurable  emotion  with 
which  he  met  the  son  of  hh  sister,  and  one  who  had  long  been 
a  very  great  favourite  with  himself,  drove  away  many  of  the  trouble 
some  thoughts  which  had  been  busy  with  his  mind. 

"Ah,  Robert  I — my  dear  boy  I  when  did  you  arrive,  and  how  f* 

"  On  horseback,  sir.    I  reached  Dorchester  yesterday .'^ 

"  Indeed?  so  long — and  only  now  a  visitor  of  *  The  Oaks  f     You 
surely  mean  to  lodge  with  us,  Robert?" 

"  Thank  you,  uncle ;  but  that  I  dare  not  do.    I  should  not  feel 
myself  altogether  safe  here." 

"  Not  safe  in  my  house !     What  mean  you,  nephew  !     Whence 
the  danger — what  have  you  to  fear?" 

•*  Nothing  to  fear,  if  I  avoid  the  danger.     You  forget,  sir,  that  1 
have  nov  the  seciu-ity  of  British  favour — I  have  not  the  talisman  of 
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CtinUMi^i  pKOtectm— Aod  if  vmpeeted  to  be  Mi^  Siip^lktoii,  I 
thoold  nak  tbe  lope  as  a  rebeL" 

''Tnie,  tnie — but  how  left  you  thingB  at  Saatee  t  What  are  the 
pH)epeefeB  of  a  crop  T 

''Bach  as  the  atom  leaves  us^  good  imde.  The  tones  have  been 
aowiDf  fire  ia  mj  fields,  and  l<9ft  iit  to  ripen  in  lieu  of  oom  and  pro* 
vender." 

''God  bleas  me,  BobertI— ^w  was  thatr 

^  They  snq^eoted  me,  hearing  that  I  was  from  home — ^made  free 
with  my  plate,  burnt  the  mammon,  bam,  and  a  few  other  of  the 
biddinga,  drove  die  negroes  into  tbe  swanqi,  and  sent  their  horses 
fint,  and  then  the  fire,  into  the  cornfields.  They  have  done  some 
bosioeas  there  after  their  nsnal  ftshion.'^ 

The  colonel  strode  over  the  floor,  his  bands  apon  his  brows,  speech- 
less for  a  time^  bat  looking  his  deep  interest  in  the  nan^tive  he  had  . 
beard,  probaUy  with  more  earnestness,  as  he  darkly  saw  the  destiny  ^ 
of  his  own  fine  dwelling  and  plantation  in  it.    His  nephew  surveyed 
him  with  ^emplary  oomposure  before  he  continued  tbe  dialogue. 

"  Tea ;  it  was  fortunate  that  poor  Emily  came  away  in  season.  A 
week  later,  and  Heaven  only  kn^ws  what  might  have  been  her  suf- 
ferings at  the  hands  of  the  wietdies.'* 

"And  where  is  this  to  end,  Robert !    What  is  to  be  done  f    Are 

we  to  have  no  relief  from  Congress  ? — will  Washington  do  nothing 

fornsr 

p    >      "  Can  yon  do  nothing  for  Washington  f    Methinka,  uncle,  Her- 

j   I  eoks  might  give  you  some  advice  quite  as  fitting  as  that  he  gave 

^    I  to  the  wagoner.    There  is  no  helping  one's  neig^ibour  jto  freedom. 

I|en  must  make  themselves  free-^they  must  have  the  will  for  it 

The  laws  and  Uie  strong  arm,  unless  they  grow  out  of  their  own 

vnll,  never  yet  gave,  and  never  will  givie,  any  people  their  liberty. 

Hare  you  not  thought  of  this  before,  good  uncle  P 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  us  do  f — ^what  can  we  do,  hemmed 
IB  as  we  are,  wantbg  arms  and  aonmunition,  and  with  a  superior 
foree  watchhig  us  T 

"  Do  f — ay,  you  may  well  ask  what  can  you  do.    What  has  any- 
body ever  yet  done,  that  set  forth  by  asking  such  a  question  f    But 
we  wiU  to  supper  firat;  ther^  stands  our  summoner.    We 
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will  trj  aunt  Barbara's  coffse,  of  viuch  I  have  an  ok)  memory,  and 
after  that  we  will  talk  of  what  we  can  do  in  this  matter.  Coffee  ie  n 
good  stimulant,  that  wonderftillj  helps  one's  courage." 

Following  the  black,  who  had  thrice  summoned  them  without  re- 
ceiving any  attention,  they  descended  to  the  supp«^table,  spread  out 
nfter  the  southern  fiashion,  with  the  liundred  dainties  of  the  region, 
— ^rice-waffles  and  johnny-cake,  hominy,  and  those  delicacies  of  the 
pautry  in  the  shape  of  sweetmeats  and  preserves,  which  ,q)eak  c(  a 
wholesome  household  economy,  the  flishion  of  whi^  is  not  yet 
gone  from  the  same  neighbouHiood.  There,  presiding  in  all  the  dig^ 
nity  of  starched  coif,  ruff,  and  wimple,  sat  stiffly  the  antique  pereon 
of  Miss  Barbara  Walton,  the  maiden  sister  of  the  colonel ;  there, 
also,  in  his  homespun  coat,  turned  up  at  the  sleeves,  and  with  hands 
that  were  not  idle,  our  old  acquaintance,  Uumj^ries,  listening  pa- 
tiently, all  tlie  while,  to  a  bitter  complaint  of  Miss  Barbara  about 
the  diminished  and  daily  dimini^ing  number  of  her  brothw*a  beet 
cows,  the  loss  of  which  could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  tones.  Be* 
side  him  sat  the  &ir  Kate  Walton,  amused  with  the  efforts  wkieh 
Humphries  made,  while  equally  desirous  to  do  the  supper  justice, 
and  to  appear  attentive  to  the  ancient  lady.  And  there,  redining 
on  a  S0&  at  some  little  distance  from  Uie  table,  lay  the  attenuated 
figure  of  Emily  Singleton — pale  as  a  white  rose,  and,  as  if  her 
thoughts  were  fast  claiming  kindred  with  heaven,  almost  as  silent  as 
one.  Major  Singleton  had  a  seat  asitigned  him  fronting  his  cousin ; 
and  the  little  chit^^hat  whidi  fi>Uowed  his  and  his  uncle's  entrance 
was  duly  suspended  with  the  progress  of  the  repast  To  traveUen 
who  had  toiled  so  much  during  the  day  as  Singleton  and  his  lieo^ 
tenant,  the  supper  was  an  item  of  importance,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  it  received  full  justice  at  their  hands.  It  was  only  when  roused 
into  consdousneiM  by  the  very  absence  of  all  speech  around  them, 
that  the  soldiers  looked  up,  in  a  brit^  pause  in  their  progress,  and 
found  that  they  alone  had  been  busy.  This  £ict  offered  no  stop, 
however,  to  their  contmued  industry— -to  that  of  Humphries,  at  least 

**  Them  are  mighty  nice  waffles,  now,  major;  they'd  j^ease  you, 
I  reckon." 

Cuffee,one  of  the  black  waiters,  with  the  proper  instinct  of  a  good 
house-Servant,  at  once  placed  the  di^  before  the  speaker  hirnseH 
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md  Ills  plate  reoeiFed  a  new  snpply.  Singleton  kept  him  company, 
and  the  host  trifled  with*  his  cofiee,  in  order  to  do  the  same.  Tea 
WM  anti-repohlican  then,  and  only  the  tones  drank  it  Finding 
thai  a  oeMatiop  had  really  taken  place,  MifiB  Barbara  commenced 
her  aterrogatoriea,  whieh,  with  mmdry  others  put  by  his  cousin 
Kate,  Major  Singleion  soon  answered.  These  matters,  however, 
chiefly  concerned  okl  frieods  and  acquaintances,  little  domestic 
anecdotes,  and  such  other  sobjeeis  as  the  ladies  usually  delight  to 
engage  in.  More  serious  thoughts  were  in  Cokmel  Walton's  mind, 
and  fas  qttCflliciiH  had  nkmace  to  the  public  utd  to  the  country— 
the  war  and  its  proqwets. 

'^  And  now,  Robert,  your  news,  your  news.  Yon  look  as  if  you 
had  much  more  in  yonr  budget  of  hr  more  importance*  Pray, 
cut  with  it,  and  refiresh  us.    We  are  only  half  alhre  here,  good 


'^Do  you  live  at  all  here,  uncle,  and  how?  How  much  breath  is 
p^mitted  you  by  your  masters  to  your  daily  allowance  f  and,  by- 
Ihe^ay,  the  next  question  naturally  is — ^bow  go  on  the  confisca- 
tionaf  Yon  still  ksep  *The  Oaks,'  I  see;  but  how  k>ng — how 
longr 

The  n^hew  had  toadied  the  key  to  a  harsh  note ;  and  bitter  in* 
deed  was  the  tone  and  manner  of  Colonel  Walton,  as  he  r^Hed — 

^  Ay,  how  longp — how  long,  indeed,  am  I  to  keep  the  home  of 
myfiitlierB — the  (^  barony,  one  of  the  very  trst  in  the  colony  ?  God 
only  knows  how  soon  the  court  of  sequestration  will  find  it  better 
suited  to  a  stranger  rule ;  and  I  must  prepare  myself,  I  suppose,  for 
some  such  change.  I  cannot  hope  to  escape  very  long,  when  so 
many  suffer  confiscation  aronnd  me.'* 

^  Fear  not  for  '  The  Oaks,'  uncle,  so  long  as  you  keep  cool,  sub- 
mit, swear  fre^y,  and  subscribe  hnmbly.  Send  now  and  then  a 
trim  present  of  venison  and  turkey  to  the  captain's  quarters,  and 
uccaskmally  volunteer  to  hang  a  poor  countryman,  who  loves  war 
to  the  kntfe  better  than  degradation  in  a  foreign  diain.  There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  *Tlie  Oaks,'  unde,  if  you  only  continue 
to  keep  your  temper." 

^  Nay,  Robert,  saroarai  is  unnecessary  now,  and  with  me :  I  need 
no  reproaches  of  yours  to  make  me  feel  in  this  matter.** 

•  7 
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"What,  unde,  me  you  in  that  yemf    Hate  your  eyes 
opened  to  the  light  at  last  f ' 

"  Somewhalv  Bobert — ^but  a  truoe  to  this  for  the  presei^  Let  •!» 
have  your  intelligence  from  Santee.  They  talk  here  of  some  lisinga 
in  that  quarter,  but  we  have  no  particulam,  and  know  nothing  of 
the  success  of  either  party.  There  is  also  some  story  of  approaehr 
ing  continentals.  Has  CongKss  really  gii^en  ua  an  army!  and  who 
U  to  command  it  ?    Speak,  boy ;  out  with  your  budget'' 

" Thank  you,  good  mine  uncle;  but  hov  know  I  that  I  unfoid 
my  budget  to  a  friend,  and  noit  to  an  enemy  f  What  security  do 
you  give  me  that  I  talk  not  with  a  devout  and  loyal  suli^ect  of  bia 
majesty — so  very  much  a  lover  of  the  <iivine  i%hl;  of  kings,  that 
he  would  freely  lend  a  hand  to  run  up  his  own  nephew  to  a 
swinging  bough,  the  better  to  compel  the  same  £iith  in  othersT 

**  Pshaw  !  Robert,  you  speak  idly :  you  mean  not  to  suppose  ma 
atMyr 

The  brow  of  Colonel  Walton  darkened  awfiilly  as  he  spoke. 

**  J  have  little  faith  in  neutrsla,"  was  the  oahn  reply ;  ^  I  hold  to 
the  goodly  whig  proverb,  *  He  who  is  not  for  me,  is  against  nao.' 
Pardon  me,  therefore,  uncle,  if  I  prefer — ^I  who  am  a  whig — to 
^>eak  to  you,  who  are  nether  whig  nor  EngHshmaa,  after  such  a 
fashion  as  shall  uot  make  you  the  keeper  of  unnece»tti^  secfetSy 
and  expose  a  good  cavse  to  overthrow,  and  its  friends  to  injury.'' 

The  taunt  thus  uttered  with  a  most  provoking  and  biting  dryness 
of  phrase,  operated  strongly  upo^  the  nund  of  the  colonel,  ahtsady 
acted  upon,  in  no  small  degree,  by  Us  own  previous  rebukings  of 
ooMoience  to  the  same  eflfect  He  exekdmed  bitterly,  aa,  rising 
Crom  the  supper-table,  he  strode  awi^  under  the  momentary 
impulse — 

^  Ay,  by  heaven  I  but  yomr  words  are  true*  Who  dioold  esteem 
the  neutral,  ith&n  his  country  is  in  danger,  and  when  her  people  are 
writhing  under  <^res6ion !  True,  thou^  bitter — more  bitter,  as 
it  is  too  true.  Robert  Singleton,  thou  hast  given  me  a  keen  stroke, 
boy,  but  I  have  deserved  it  Thou  hast  spcAen  nothing  but  the 
truth." 

^  Now,  indeed^  unde,  I  rc^ice  to  see  you,  and  in  thi«  humour. 
^  ou  have  feU  the  stroke  at  last^  but  it  is  not  my  speech  thai  has 
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done  it,  imde   of  mine.    It  is  the  proclamation  of  Sir  Henrv 

CTmton.'* 

Tbe  youth  fixed  his  eye  keenly,  as  he  spoke,  upon  the  face  of 

Cok>nel  Walton,  while  his  glance  indicated  a  sort  of  triumphant 

joy,  finely  contrasted  with  the  disquietude  and  vexing  indignation 

strongly  legible  upon  the  fiice  of  his  uncle. 

"  You  are  right  there,  too,  Robert    I  confess  not  to  have  thought 

ao  seriously  upon  this  matter — not,  certainly,  so  much  to  the  point 

— aa  afier  hearing  the  contents  of  that  dishonourable  instrument 

of  Sir  Henry  Clinton — God  curse  him  for  it  P 

^  Gk>d  bless  him  for  it,  I  say,  if  for  nothing  else  that  he  has  done,** 

immediately  rejoined  the  nephew.     "My  prayers  have  been  heard 

in  that ;  and  this  proclamation  of  the  tyrant  is  the  veiy  best  thing 
that  be  could  have  done  for  our  cause  and  country,  and  the  very 
thing  diat  I  have  most  prayed  for.** 

"  Indeed !  Major  Singleton,  you  surprise  me.  What  should  there 
be  80  veiy  grateful  to  you — so  worthy  of  your  prayers  and  acknow- 
ledgment— ^in  this  proceeding  of  Sir  Heniy  Clinton!"  inquired 
Uie  other,  with  something  more  of  stifihess  and  hauteur  in  his 
manner. 

'^Much,  Cdlonel  Walton,  very  much.  As  a  true  patriot,  and  a 
bver  <^  his  country  at  every  hazard,  I  prayed  that  the  time  might 
soon  come,  when  the  oppressor  should  put  his  foot,  aye,  and  the  foot 
of  his  menials,  to6— -on  the  necks  of  those  selfish  or  spiritless,  those 
too  fitde  wise,  or  too  little  honourable,  who  have  been  so  very  ready 
to  hug  his  knet?,Aiid  yiekl  up  to  a  base  love  for  security  their  manly 
character  and  hon*^t  independence.  Verily,  they  meet  with  their 
reward.  Let  them  fi^^l  the  scourge  and  chain,  until,  beaten  and 
degraded,  the  stem  neo^*6^ity  fthall  stimulate  them  to  the  duties  they 
hftve  so  neglected.  I  rejoici^  in  their  desperation — ^I  rejoice  when  I 
hear  them  groan  beneath  tbe  oppression — not  only  because  they 
men  1  such  reward  but  Ixfcaufuj  it  makes  them  stronger  in  our  cause." 
'*  How  know  you  tliat  ?"  quickly  said  the  other. 
•*  How  know  I  that  ?  l^ot  me  answer  that  question  by  another 
more  direct  Will  Colonel  Walton  be  able  any  longer  to  keep  the 
quiet  security  of  hia  plantation,  to  hug  his  grounds,  save  his  crops, 
and  keep  bis  netjrocs  from  the  West  Indies,  without  military  ser- 
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I  vice — active  military  service,  and  against  his  countrymen  too— 
against  his  avowed  principles  ?^' 

The  colonel  strode  the  room  impatiently.   The  other  continned — 

"  No,  no,  good  uncle,  you  have  no  help.  Earl  Cornwallis  com* 
pels  you  to  your  duty.  You  must  buckle  on  the  sword — ^you  must 
take  up  arms  for  or  against  your  people,  and  in  either  case  at  'the 
expense  of  all  that  comfortable  quiet  for  which  you  have  already 
made  quite  too  many  sacrifices.  I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose 
that  you  can  fight  against  our  people — ^your  people ;  and  I  am  glad 
therefore  that  you  are  forced  into  the  field.  How  many  thousands 
are  in  your  condition !  how  many  that  look  up  to  you«  influenced 
by  your  example !  Will  these  not  be  moved  in  like  manner  and 
by  like  necessities  U  You  will  see — we  shall  have  an  army  of  native 
citizens  before  many  days.^ 

"  Perhaps  so,  Robert,  and  I  am  not  too  timid  to  wish  that  such 
may  be  its  effect.    But  is  it  not  a  dishonourable  deception  that  he 
has  practised  in  this  movement?    Did  not  the  protections  promise  ' 
us  immunity  in  this  particular  f" 

'*  No,  sir — ^I  think  not  I  see  nothing  that  Clinton  has  done  in 
this  so  very  grievous.  Your  protection  secured  you,  as  a  citLsen,  to 
conform  to  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  to  protect  you  as  such. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen  is  the  performance  of  militia 
service." 

**  Granted,  Robert — but  commutable  by  fine.  I  am  not  unwil- 
ling to  pay  this  fine ;  but  Clinton^s  proclamation  insists  only  on 
the  duty." 

^Jind  I  am  gbd  of  it  Unde,  uncle,  do  you  not  see  the  dia- 
honourable  character  of  such  an  argument  f  Your  conscience  for- 
bids that^ou  should  serve  against  your  country,  but  you  avoid  this 
actual  service  in  your  owu  person,  by  paying  the  money  which  buys 
a  mercenary  to  do  the  same  duty.  You  will  not  do  murder  wiUi 
your  own  hand,  but  you  pay  another  to  perform  the  crime.  Shame  I 
shame,  I  say  1" 

^  Not  so,  Robert ;  we  know  not,  and  I  believe  not^  that  the  money 
is  so  appropriated.  It  becomes  the  spoil  of  the  leaders,  and  simply 
heips  them  to  fortune." 

'^  Granted,  and  the  sterner  argument  against  you  is  yet  to  coma. 
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Yon  are  wealthy,  and  avail  joureelf  of  your  good  fortune  to  buy^ 
yonnelf  oat  of  a  danger  to  which  the  poor  man  must  submit.  By 
what  right  would  you  eeci^  from  and  evade  your  duties,  when  he, 
as  a  citizen,  having  the  same,  must  submit  to  their  performance ! 
His  amscience,  like  your  own,  teaches  him  that  to  Sght  hr  his 
country  and  against  her  invaders  is  his  first  duty.  You  evade  your 
duty  by  the  help  of  your  better  fortune,  and  leave  him,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  either  to  perish  hopelessly  in  unequal  contest — 
miequal  Uirou^  your  defection — or  to  take  up  arms  in  a  bat^e  to 
whidi  his  principles  are  foreign.  Such  is  the  effect  of  this  most 
unpatriotic  reservation,  which,  on  the  score  of  your  money,  you  have 
presumed  to  make.  You  sacrifice  your  country  doubly,  when  you  , 
contribute  to  violate  the  conscience  of  its  citizens.  The  duties  of 
the  rich  man — the  leading,  influential  man — are  those  chiefly  of 
example.  What  is  our  safety,  and  where  would  be  the  safety  of  any  ^ 
nation — its  freedom  or  its  glory — ^i!^  when  danger  came,  its  rich 
dtizens  made  terms  with  the  invader  which  sacrificed  the  poor  f 
Such  is  your  case — such  your  proceeding  exactly.  There  is  now, 
thank  Heaven,  but  one  alternative  that  Clinton's  proclamation  has 
left  you." 

**That  is  the  sword— I  know  it,  I  feel  it,  Robert" 
**"  Touch  it  not,  touch  it  not,  dear  uncle,  I  pray  you.    Forbear  the 
'sword — the  bloody  smiting  sword.    Submit  rather  to  the  oppression. 
Touch  it  not" 

Such  was  the  adjuration  of  the  feeble  girl  who  lay  gasping  on  the 
sofiL  Her  eyes  were  illuminated  with  a  holy  fire ;  her  cheeks,  pale, 
almost  transparent,  shone,  white  and  glittering,  with  a  spiritual  glory, 
from  the  pillow  on  which  her  head  was  resting ;  while  one  of  her 
long^  ti^r  fingers  was  stretched  forward  with  an  imploriqg  earnest- 
ness. She  had  been  a  silent  listener  with  the  rest  to  the  warm  and 
deeply  important  dialogue  which  had  been  going  on.  The  novelty 
of  the  difficulty — for  they  had  not  heard  of  the  proclamation  before 
— had  kept  them  dumb  until  that  moment,  when  Colonel  Walton^ 
as  one  having  come  to  a  settled  conclusion,  had  referred  to  the 
sword  as  a  last  alternative.  The  gentle  spirit  of  Emily  Singleton, 
quick,  sensitive,  though  frail  and  fleeting,  then  poured  forth  its  feeble 
notes,  in  order  to  arrest  the  decision. 
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**  (Ml,  touch  ttot  the  sword,  unde,  I  pray  yott— ttie  keen  sword, 
that  cuts  away  the  happy  life,  and  murdem  the  blesbed,  and  &a 
blessing,  peace — ^the  peace  of  the  innocent,  tiie  peace  of  the  yoong 
and  good.  Oh,  Robert,  wherefore  have  you  come  with  these  fierce 
words?  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  strifb— -the  bloody  and  the  brutal 
strife — ^the  slaying  of  men — thd  trampling  <^  God^  creatures  in  &e 
dustr 

"  Why,  sister— dear  Smily — ^but  how  can  we  help  it  f  We  must 
itght  our  enemies,  or  they  will  trample  on  us  the  more." 

"  I  see  not  that :  better  let  them  rob  and  plunder;  but  take  not 
life,  risk  not  life.  Life  is  holy. "  None  should  tak^  life  but  him  who 
gives  it,  since  to  take  life  takes  away  from  man,  not  only  the 
privilege  to  breathe,  but  the  privilege  to  repent  of  sins,  to  repair  in- 
justice, to  make  himself  fit  for  immortality.  When  you  slay  your 
enemy,  you  send  him  not  merely  from  one  world— you  send  him 
ifato  another — and  which?  Oh,  brotlier,  dear  brother,  whetefora 
would  you  engage  in  this  horrid  war?  What  blessing  so  great  will 
it  bring  you,  as  to  take  from  you  the  thought  of  the  butchery  you 
must  go  through  to  secure  it  ?  Oh,  turti  not  away,  Robert,  but  hear 
me !  I  would  not  vex  you,  nor  would  I  now  speiJc  of  things  beyond 
my  poor  ability ;  but  can  you  not  avoid  this  fighting,  this  hewing 
down  of  man,  this  defacing  of  God's  image,  this  defiling  and  death 
6£  the  goodliest  work  of  Heaven  ?  I  know^  Robert,  you  have  a  true 
heart,  and  love  not  such  an  employment — say  to  me,  and  I  will 
believe  you — can  you  not  avoid  it  ?" 

She  sank  back  nearly  exhausted.  Her  breath  fiidcered,  and  the 
glow  which  now  overspread  her  cheek  was,  if  poanble,  more 
threatening'  in  its  aspect  than  the  death-like  paleness  which  haUttt* 
ally  rested  there.  Her  prostration  called  for  tlie  quick  attrition 
of  her  cousin,  and  as  Katharine  Walton  bent  over  her,  and  her 
brother  knelt  beside  her,  a  momentary  fear  came  upon  them  both, 
that  the  efibrt  she  had  made  had  destroyed  her.  But  a  deep  si^ 
indicated  the  returning  consdousn^s,  and  the  strange,  spiritniU  light 
ascended  once  more  into  and  rekindled  her  eyes.  I^e  saw  who 
were  immediately  beside  her ;  and  there  was  something  of  a  smile 
of  joy,  as  she  beheld  the  two,  so  closely  associated  in  her  love, 
whom,  of  all  the  world,  she  desired  to  see  more  immediately  linked 
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together.  Ea&arine  uadeistood  the  glaneei  mid  lisixig  from  hm 
ImeeliBg  posidon,  extricated  her  ha&d,  which  ky  partly  uader  that 
of  Bobert,  on  the  back  ef  the  aofa.  The  movement  recalled  the 
thoughts  of  Emilj  from  the  new  direction  which  they  had  taken, 
and  she  now  recumed  to  the  unfini^ed  topic 

'^  I  will  trust  your  assurance,  brother,  as  I  know  jouf  gentleness 
of  fi^ng.  May  you  not  escape  this  bloody  employment}  for  my 
poor  thought  bah  to  peroeiye  the  good  or  the  gloiy  which  can  come 
of  the  distresses  of  humanity." 

^  It  would  be  shame,  Emilyj  deq>  shame  and  dishonour  to  avoid 
it;  and,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  avoided.  The  peiseoutor  pursues 
when  you  fly,  and  he  tramples  even  more  freely  when  you  resist 
not  It  is  in  the  nature  of  iiyustice  and  wrong  to  grow  inaoJent 
with  impunity ;  and  the  dishonour  must  rest  on  him,  who,  being 
hima^  4rong,  looks  unmoved  on  the  sufferings  of  the  weak,  and 
withh^ds  his  saocour.  Believe  me,  dear  Emil^,  I  love  not  this 
strife ;  but  defence  of  our  country  is  war  under  God's  own  sanctipn, ' 
since  it  seeks  to  maintain  free  from  blood  and  from  injustice  the 
home  which'  he  has  given  to  the  peaceful.*^ 

'^  You  shall  not  persuade  me  of  it,  Robert,*^  was  the  reply  of  the 
dyilig  maiden.  ^  You  will  have  your  arguments,  I  know,  and  they 
irin  seem  wise  on  your  lips,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  answer  them 
from  mine.  But  shall  I  believe  in  any  argument  of  man,  however 
plausible,  when  the  words  of  God  are  so  positive  ?  He  has  forbidden 
s^ife,  forbidden  life.    Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord.** 

*^  But  self-defenoe  and  vengeance,  dear  Emily,  are  very  different 
thmgs." 

**  Yes,  you  are  right  there ;  and  I  did  not  use.the  right  word,  nor 
refer  to  the  proper  command.    *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.' " 

JLBut  self-defence  is  not  murder,"  was  the  answer  to  this. 

'^  Ah !  still  I  err !  I  am  too  poor  in  wit  and  wisdom  to  maintain 
this  or  any  argument  But  strife  is  forbidden,  and  war  and  violence ; 
and  smitten  on  one  cheek,  we  are  commanded  to  submit  the  other." 

^  Ah !  Emily,  you  only  prove  how  impossible  It  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  be  a  Christian." 

"  Alas !  for  the  world,  that  it  should  be  so  I  Yet  I  fear  that  you 
are  ns^t    But  I  must  ceasej  I  can  only  pray  for  you,  Robert 
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God  prosper  yon,  my  brother,  in  your  cause,  and  keep  you  from 
danger  beneath  the  shelter  of  his  holy  arm.  If  you  err,  my  brother, 
I  know  that  you  err  humanly,  and  may  Heaven  be  indulgent  to  all 
our  errors." 

She  motioned  to  Katharine  Walton,  and  pointed  to  the  Bible  upon 

the  table.     Katharine  opened  it,   and  prepared  to  read.     The 

I  company  was  instantly  hushed.    A  lesson  from  the  Pbalms  formed 

'  the  exercise  for  the  night    Sweetly,  sofUy,  unaffectedly,  yet  very 

.  clearly,  the  tones  of  Katharine's  voice  rose,  and  filled  the  apartment, 

while  she  gave  due  effect  to  the  earnest  lyrics  of  the  inspired 

psalmist    At  the  dose,  the  brief  sentence,  so  soft,  so  solenm — *^  Let 

us  pray  T — ^from  the  same  sweet  speaker,  brought  the  whole  fiunOy 

in  silence  to  their  knees.    And  the  humble  prayer  was  offered  up, 

from  sweet  lips  and  a  gentle  spirit,  in  behalf  of  the  wild  and  eiring. 

YIdding  a  kiss  to  the  fond  pressure  of  her  brother^  lips,  Emily 

Singleton  was  asmsted  to  her  chamber  on  the  arms  of  her  lovelv 

ecnmu 
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'^iBayiioiUttenBOw.  How  aboiild  we  bM 
Ike  long  of  Urde,  wheot  in  the  ■Unny  tkjf 
BoUi  the  rade  Ibuader  T  " 


Thb  laiies  had  retired,  but  it  w«8  not  easy  for  Singleton  and 
Us  uncle  to  resume  the  topic  which  had  previously  engaged  them. 
There  was  a  visible  damp  upon  their  spirits — the  elastic  nephew, 
the  hesitating  colonel,  the  rough,  honest,  and  direct  Humphries, 
all  feh  the  passionate  force  of  £mily's  exhortation,  though  its  argu^ 
ment  necessarilj  failed  upon  them*  There  had  been  quite  too 
much  that  was  awing  in  her  speech  and  manner — as  if  death  were 
speaking  through  the  lips  of  life.  Their  thoughts  had  been 
elevated  by  her  language  to  a  theme  infinitely  beyond  the  hourly 
and  the  earthly.  ^The  high-souled  emphasis  with  which  she  had 
insisted  upon  Uie  integrity  of  human  hfe,  as  essential  to  the  due 
preparation  fi>r  the  future  immortality,  had  touched  the  sensibility 
of  those  whose  vocation  was  at  hostility  with  the  doctrine  which 
she  taught ;  and  though,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  they  could 
not  obey  her  exhortations,  they  yet  could  not  fail  to  meditate 
upon,  and  to  feel  theno^ 

Thus  impressed,  silent  and  unobserving,  it  was  a  relief  to  all, 
when  Major  Singleton,  shaking  off  his  sadness  with  an  effort,  re- 
minded Humphries  of  the  promise  which  he  had  presumed  to 
make  him,  touching  the  old  Madeira  in  his  uncle's  garret.  He 
biiefly  told  the  latter  of  the  circumstance  alluded  to,  and  the 
prompt  orders  of  Colonel  Walton  soon  brought  the  excellence  of 
his  wines  to  the  impartial  test  to  which  Humphries  proposed  to 
subfect  them. 

The  lieutenant  smacked  his  lips  satisfactorily.  It  was  not  often 
that  his  fortune  had  indulged  him  with  such  a  beverage.  Corn 
woiskey.  at  best,  had  been  his  liquor  in  the  swamps ;  and,  even  io 
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his  father's  tayem,  the  taste^B  were  not  sufSciently  high,  of  those 
who  patronized  that  establishment,  to  call  for  other  Uian  the 
cheapest  qualities.  A  brief  dialogue  about  the  farourite  wines — ^a  sly 
reference  on  the  part  of  Singleton  to  the  drinking  capacities  of  his 
British  guests,  and  a  hypocritical  sort  of  condolence  upon  the  pri- 
vations to  which  his  uncle  must  be  subjected,  in  consequence  of 
the  proclamation,  soon  brought  the  latter  back  to  the  le^timate 
topic 

**  Hut  what  news,  Robert,  do  you  bring  us?  What  of  the  con< 
tinentals — is  it  true  that  we  are  to  have  an  army  from  Vii^nia, 
or  is  it  mere  rumour  ! — a  thing  to  gire  us  kope^  only  the  more 
completely  to  depress  and  mortify  t  Speak  out,  man,  and  notm 
of  your  inuendoes — ^you  know  well  enough  that  I  am  with  yo% 
body  and  souL" 

**I  believe  you  wiH  be,  unde,  but  you  certainly  are  not  yett 

With  the  hope,  however,  to  mkke  you  so  more  compietdy,  I  will 

give  you  news  that  shall  cheer  you  up,  if  you  haive  the  heart  ti» 

hope  for  a  iSftVourable  change  of  thingSb    It  is  no  mere  ramo«^ 

.  sir,  touching  the  northern  army.    Congress  has  remembered  ub  at 

I  last,  and  the  continentads  are  actually  under  way,  and  by  this  tim« 

'  must^be  on  the  borders  of  Noi^  Carolina.'^ 

'^  Indeed !  that  is  well,"  cried  the  colonel,  diuekKng,  and  nib-> 
bing  his  hands — ''this  id  good  news,  indeed,  Robert,  and  may 
help  us  somewhat  out  of  our  difficulties.'' 

**  Not  so.  Colonel  Walton,  if  it  please  you.  It  will  help  yom  out 
of  no  difficulties,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  lend  a  hand  fi^r  Uut 
purpose.  Congress  cannot  afford  an  army — ^it  can  only  give  us 
the  nucleus  for  one;  some  fifteen  hundred  men  at  the  utmosl^ 
and  but  half  of  these  continentals.  We  have  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland  lines — ^brave  troops,  indeed — ^among  the  very  bravest 
that  Washington  commands — but  few,  too  few  for  our  purpoae^ 
unless  we  ourselves  turn  out" 

"  Who  conmiands  thiem,  Robert  P 

"  Be  Ealb  while  on  the  march ;  but,  if  we  need  men,  and  if  our 
arms  are  few,  the  name  of  our  commander  is  a  host  for  ua.  Hie 
conqueror  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  has  been  ordered  from  Tifgim 
to  lead  them." 
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*  What,  €kite* !  that  i»  bTave  news,  truly — hnre  news — and  w# 
shall  do  well  to  wish  him  succees  in  another  glass  of  Madeira. 
Gosne,  Mf .  Hiunphries — come,  sir — ^you  see  Proctor  has  left  us  some 
of  the  genuine  Ptuff  yet — enough  for  friends,  at  least*^ 

**  Ay,  sir,"  eaad  Jlumphries,  drinking  ^  and  this  news  of  the  oon- 
tmentals  promises  that  we  hare  enough  also  for  our  enemies.** 

**  Bravo !  I  hope  so ;  I  think  so.  Nephew,  drink ;  drink — and 
■ay,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  intelligence  upon  the  people  f 
How  has  it  wrought  upon  the  Santee  T 

*^£Terywhere  well,  unde,  and  as  it  should,  unless  it  be  immedi- 
ately in  your  neighbouihood,  where  you  breathe  by  sufferance  only. 
Everywhere  well,  nr.  The  people  are  roused,  im^irited,  full  of  hope 
and  animation.  The  country  is  alive  with  a  new  sentiment  Nor 
k  its  influence  confined  only  to  the  hop^  of  fiiends :  it  has  had  its 
effect  up(m  the  fears  of  enemies.  Rawdon  already  feels  it,  and  has 
drawn  in  all  his  outposts.  He  keeps  now  those  of  Ninety-Six, 
Camden,  and  Augusta  only.  He  is  ooncentrating  his  force  against 
the  coming  of  Gates,  whose  first  blow  must  be  against  his  jordship. 
This  coneentration  has  given  opportunity  to  our  people,  and  oppor- 
tunity gives  them  courage.  The  Santee  and  the  Pedee  countries 
are  full  <^  whigs,  only  wanting  embodiment  to  prove  effective. 
Colonel  Sumter  has  returned  from  North  Carolina,  with  a  growing 
troop  which  threatens  Ninety-Six  itselt** 

"AndMarionT 

''Aye,  Marion — ^from  him  I  Imng  you  better  news  yet,  when  I 
ten  you  that  I  left  him  on  Briton's  Neck,  where  we  stood  upon  the 
bodies  of  half  <^  Gainey's  toriea,  whom  we  had  just  defeated  with 
bk>ody  slaughter, — Cainey  himself  wounded,  and  his  troop  for  the 
time  dispersed.^ 

''Better  and  better,  Bobart ;  and  I  rejoice  that  you  had  a  hand 
m  the  busineaB.  But  what,  in  all  this  time,  of  that  sanguinary 
rider,  Tarletonf  What  keeps  him  quiet — ^what  is  he  doing! 
Surely,  with  a  taste  like  his,  the  very  knowledge  of  these  risings 
should  be  gratefrd.^ 

"  Doubtless  they  will  be,  when  he  gets  wind  of  them ;  but  he  is 
now  with  the  cavalry  of  the  legion,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bocky  Mount|  where  Sumter  is  said  to  be  looking  after  him. 
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Hius,  you  see,  we  are  all  engaged  or  preparing — all  but  you,  of  the 
parishes.  You  either  hug  the  knees  of  your  invaders,  or  sleep  on,  to 
escape  the  sense  of  shame :  all  but  your  Washington,  who,  I  am 
told,  still  contrives  to  keep  his  horse  together,  though  sadly  cut  up 
while  under  White  and  Baylor.** 

"  True,  true, — our  people  here  are  but  too  much  disposed  to  sub- 
mission.   They  have  given  up  in  despair  long  since." 

"  I  reckon  that's  a  small  mistake,  colonel,"  said  Humphries^  inter- 
rupting— ^  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  rather  think  it's  not  exactly  as 
you  say.  I  dont  think  our  people  any  more  willing  to  submit  than 
the  people  on  Black  River  and  Pedee,  but  it's  all  because  we  hant 
got  leaders ;  that's  the  reason,  colonel.  I  know,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, there's  any  number  will  turn  put,  if  you'll  only  crook  a  finger, 
and  show  'em  the  track ;  but  it's  not  reasonable  to  expect  poor  men, 
]  who  have  never  ruled  before,  to  take  the  lead  of  great  people  in 
'  time  of  danger." 

Humphries  spoke  up,  and  spoke  justly  for  the  honour  of  his 
neighbours.    Singleton  continued,  when  his  lieutenant  condudod — 

**  He  speaks  truly.  Colonel  Walton,  as  I  can  testify.  What  if  I 
tell  you  that  your  people — ^here,  under  your  own  eye — are  not  only 
ready  to  take  up  arms,  but  that  many  of  them  are  in  arms ! — ^morc, 
sir, — ^that  they  have  already  done  service  in  your  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  are  ready  to  do  more — that  a  promising  squad,  under  my 
command,  now  lies  upon  your  own  river,  and  that,  in  a  few  days,  £ 
hope  to  join  Colonel  Marion  with  a  troop  of  fifiy  mon,  gathered 
from  among  your  own  parishioners !  These  are  the  people  who  are 
so  willing  to  submit,  according  to  your  account ;  pray  you,  uncle, 
never  write  thdr  history." 

**  Robert,  you  surprise  me." 

"  Pleasantly,  I  hope,  mine  unde — ^it  is  the  truth.  Tlie  whole  was 
planned  by  Colonel  Marion,  from  whom  I  have  this  duty  in  charge. 
Disguised,  he  has  been  through  your  parish.  Disguised,  he  sat  at 
your  board,  in  the  character  of  a  tory  commissary,  and  your  scorn- 
ful treatment  persuaded  him  to  hope  that  you  might  be  brought 
into,  action.    Are  you  staggered  now  ?" 

The  colonel  was  dumb  when  he  heard  this  narrative ;  and  Major 
Singleton  then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  little  eventii 
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nf  reeent  occufrenoe  tn  the  neighbourhood,  as  we  have  ab^eady  nar- 
rated them,  sabsequentiy  to  his  assumption  of  command  in  the  Cy- 
press Swamp.  The  story,  thou^  it  gave  him  pleasure,  was  a  sad 
rebite  to  Colonel  Walton's  patriotism.  He  scaroely  heard  him  to 
Che  end. 

"^  Now,  Heaven  help  me,  Robert,  but  I  take  i^ame  to  myself  that 
yoo,  afanoet  a  stranger  upon  the  Ashley,  should  have  thus  taken  the 
lead  out  of  my  own  hand,  as  I  may  say,  and  among  my  own  peo- 
jOe." 

'^it  is  not  too  late,  unde,  to  amend  the  error.  Ton  may  yet  help 
greatly  to  finish  what  has  been  tolerably  well  begun." 

"  No — ^it  is  not  too  late.  I  can  do  much  with  Dorchester  and 
Goose  Creek.  I  have  infiuence  throughout  St  PauFs,  and  great 
part  of  St  Creorge's.    Cane  Acre  will  oome  out  to  a  man." 

Rapidly  moving  to  and  fro  along  die  apartment,  Cdonel  Walton 
enumerated  to  himself^  in  under  tones,  the  various  sections  of  coun- 
try in  his  knowledge  which  he  thought  might  be  moved  at  his  in- 
stigation. His  nephew  did  not  suffer  the  mood  of  his  uncle  to 
rdax. 

•*  Now  is  the  time,  uncle — ^now  is  the  time,  if  ever.  Your  name 
will  do  everything  in  this  quarter ;  and  you  may  conjecture  for 
yourself  what  the  shame  must  be,  if  others  achieve  the  work  which 
you  touched  not.  You  have  now  a  glorious  opportunity  at  this 
season ;  Tarleton,  whom  they  so  much  dread,  being  absent; Weroyss 
in  another  direction,  and  your  garrison  so  weak  in  Dorchester  that 
they  cannot  easily  spare  a  detachment  Besides,  the  approach  of 
Gates  promises  suflScient  employment  to  all  the  force  which  Raw- 
don  and  Comwalfis  can  bring  up." 

'^The  thing  looks  well,"  said  Walton,  musingly. 

**  Never  better,  if  the  heart  be  firm.  Now  is  the  time,  if  ever — 
beat  up  recruits — sound,  stimulate  your  neighbours,  and  dash  up 
with  as  smart  a  force  as  you  can  possibly  muster  to  join  with  the 
army  from  Virginia.  They  will  receive  you  joyfully,  and  your 
corps  must  increase  with  every  mile  in  y()ur  progress." 

^  Would  I  were  on  the  way ;  but  the  beginning  is  yet  to  be  made, 
and  on  what  plea  shall  I  seek  to  persuade  others,  without  authoritv 
myself  and  known  as  one  having  taken  protection  I" 
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**That  latter  difficulty  is  cured  by  the  aaoiuupiaoii  of  a  new 
character.  Destroy  the  one  accursed  instrument^  and,  in  its  pUce, 
I  am  proud  to  band  you  a  badge  of  honour  and  of  confidence. 
Look  on  this  paper  and  peruse  this  letter.  The  one  is  from  his 
excellency,  Governor  Rutledge — the  other  from  Colonel  Marion. 
Read— read  T 

Walton  unfolded  the  envelope^  and  the  commission  of  Governor 

Rutledge  as  colonel  of  state  militia  met  his  eye ;  the  letter  from 

Colonel  Marion  was  an  invitation  to  the  service — a  brief,  manly, 

,  modest  letter;  sach  as  could  only  come  flrom  Manou — so  calm, 

'  so  unassuming^  yet  so  conclusive  in  its  exhortations. 

'^  You  see,  uncle,"  said  the  major,  when  he  saw  that  the  ether 
had  concluded  the  perusal  of  the  documents—**^  you  see,  I  oome 
not  unprovided.  Both  Rutledge  and  Marion  hold  your  name  of 
sufficient  importance  to  our  cause  to  desire  its  influence ;  and  they 
would  have  you,  on  any  terms,  emancipate  yourself  from  the  viUa* 
nous  bondage — for  it  is  no  less — ^into  which  you  have  fallen. 
Here,  now,  you  have  an  opportunity,  by  an  honourable,  and,  let  me 
add,  an  atoning  transaction,  of  returning  to  the  service  of  your 
country.  Do  not  let  it  pass  you.  Let  me  not  think,  my  dear  uacle, 
that  my  word,  pledged  for  you  to  Marion,  when  I  undertook  and 
craved  this  commission,  was  pledged  in  vain,  and  is  now  forfeited." 

This  warm  appeal  of  Singleton,  in  the  utterance  of  which  he 
had  discarded  all  that  asperity  which  had  kept  pace  with  much  of 
his  share  in  the  previous  dialogue,  was  soothing  to  his  uncle's 
spirit.  He  was  moved ;  and  slowly  again,  though  unconscious^, 
he  read  over  the  letter  of  Marion.  So  high  a  compliment  from  the 
gallant  partisan  was  flattering  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  trust  id 
Governor  Rutledge,  tendered  at  a  moment  when  he  was  suffering 
from  the  smitings  of  conscience,  was  hedling  and  grateful  For  a 
few  moments  he  spoke  not ;  but  at  length  approaching  his  nephew, 
he  seized  his  hand,  and  at  once  avowed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  which  the  commission  conferred 
upon  him. 

I'*  I  will  be  no  longer  wanting  to  my  country,  Robert  I  will  do 
my  duty.  This  pi^per  gives  me  power  to  enrol  men,  to  form 
troops,  and  to  act  against  the  enemy,  and  find  my  sanction  in  the 
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eotmnissioii  e/t  the  execntire.    I  wiO  do  so.    I  will  piaiMe  no  longer, 
and,  spite  of  the  sJicrifice,  will  act  as  the  oocaston  requires." 

The  connteiiance  of  Major  Singleton,  and  that  of  Humphries^ 
no  lees,  glowed  with  an  honest  pleasure,  as  the  A>rmer  repKed— -     I 

^  Spoken  as  it  should  be,  Colonel  Walton-Spoken  as  it  should 
be.  The  decision  comes  late,  but  not  too  late.  It  is  redeeming, 
and  God  grant  that  it  be  as  prosperous  to  all  as  it  is  surely  proper 
and  praiseworthy." 

"  So  I  believe  it,  or  I  would  not  now  adopt  it :  but,  Robert, 
know  you  not  that  such  a  decision  makes  me  a  beggar  f  Sequea- 
tration— " 

"  Now,  out  upon  it,  uncle !  why  will  you  still  baHast  your  good 
works  with  a  weight  which  shall  for  erer  keep  them  from  hearen's 
a^t!  You  are  no  niggard — you  Kve  profusely— care  not  for 
money :  wherefore  this  reference  to  wealth  in  comparison  with 
honour  and  honourable  duty  f* 

*^  The  wealth  is  nothing,  Robert ;  but  I  have  a  strange  lore  for 
these  old  groves — this  family  mansion,  descended  to  me  like  a 
sacred  trust  through  so  many  hands  and  ancestors.  I  wottld  not 
that  they  should  be  lost." 

The  youth  looked  sternly  at  the  speaker  hr  a  few  moments  ia 
silence,  but  the  fierce  emotion  at  length  found  its  mnff  to  his  lips 
in  tones  of  like  indignation  witii  that  which  sparkled  firom  his 
eyes. 

'^  Now,  by  heaven,  uncle,  had  I  known  of  this — ^bad  I  dreamed 
that  thou  hadst  weighed,  for  an  instant,  the  fine  sense  of  honour 
in  the  scales  against  thy  love  of  this  thy  dwelling-place — my  own^ 
band  should  have  applied  the  torch  to  its  shingles.  Dearly  as 
I  have  loved  this  old  mansion,  I  myself  would  have  freely  kindled 
the  flame  which  should  have  burned  it  to  the  ground.  I  would 
have  watched  the  fire  as  it  swept  through  these  old  trees,  scathing 
and  scattering  the  branches  under  which  I  had  a  thousand  times 
played — I  would  have  beheld  &eir  ruin  with  a  pleasurable  emo- 
tion ;  and  as  they  fell  successively  to  the  earth  which  tiiey  once 
sheltered,  I  would  have  shouted  in  triumph,  that  I  saved  you 
from  the  dishonourable  bargain  which  you  have  made  for  then* 
protection  so  long." 
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"  But  Eat6|  Kate,  Robert ;  my  sweet  child — ^my  only  child  T 

It  waft  all  that  the  father  said,  but  it  was  enough,  if  not  to  con- 
rince,  at  least  to  silence,  the  indignant  speaker.  Her  good  was, 
indeed,  a  conaideradon ;  and  when  Singleton  reflected  upon  the 
tender  care  which  had  kept  Jier  fr<»n  privation  and  sorrow  all  her 
life  hitherto,  he  could  not  help  feeling  how  natural  was  such  a  con- 
sideration to  the  mind  of  such  a  &ther. 

But  the  emotion  had  subsided — the  more  visible  portions  of  it, 
at  least ;  ai^  Colonel  Walton,  his  nephew,  and  Humphries,  en- 
gaged in  various  conversation,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  labours  that 
lay  before  them.  Having  gained  his  object,  however,  Major  Single- 
ton was  in  no  mood  to  remain  much  longer.  His  duties  were 
various ;  his  little  squad  required  his  attention,  as  he  well  knew 
how  little  subordination  could  be  had  from  raw  militia-men,  unless 
in  the  continued  and  controlling  presence  of  their  commander. 
The  hour  was  growing  late,  and  some  portion  of  his  time  was  due 
U>  his  sister  and  the  ladies,  who  awaited  his  coming  in  the  snug 
badt  or  family  parlour,  into  which  none  but  the  select  few  ever 
found  adoiission. 

Leaving  Humphries  in  the  charge  of  Colonel  Walton,  our  hero 
appiK>achad  the  quiet  sanctuary  with  peculiar  emoUons.  There 
was  a  soft  mdancholy  pervading  the  little  circle.  *The  moral  in- 
fluence of  such  a  condition  as  that  of  Emily  Singleton  was  touch- 
ingly  felt  by  all  around  her.  The  high-spirited,  the  proud  Katha- 
rine Walton  grew  meek  and  humble,  when  she  gazed  upon  the 
sufferer,  dying  by  a  protracted  and  a  painful  death,  in  the  midst  of 
youth,  rich  in  beauty,  and  with  a  superiority  of  mind  which  might 
well  awaken  admiration  in  the  other,  and  envy  in  her  own  sex. 
Yet  she  was  dyibg  with  the  mind  alive,  but  unexercised ;  a  heart 
warm  with  a  true  affection,  yet  utterly  unappropriated ;  sensibili- 
ties touching  and  charming,  which  had  only  lived,  that  memory 
might  mourn  the  more  over  those  sweets  of  character  so  well  known 
to  enjoyment,  yet  so  little  ei^oying. 

It  was  a  thought  to  make  the  proud  heart  humble ;  and  Kate 
looked  upon  her  cousin  with  tearful  eyes}^  She  sat  at  her  feet, 
Baying  no  word,  while  the  brother  of  the  dying  girl,  taking  a  plaoe 
lieside  her,  lifted  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  where  she  seemed 
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pleased  that  k  ahoold  lie,  while  be  pressed,  bis  lips  CmkUj  and  fire- 
qaentlj  to  hec  ferobead.  In  moramred  tonesi  onbeard  by  the  rest^ 
^ke  carried  on  with  him  a  little  dialogue,  half  pUyfiil,  half  tender 
in  whioh  she  pieased  him  on  the  saliject  of  his  love  for  her  cousin. 
The  meniMft  of  Kate's  name,  a  little  louder  than  she  usually  spoke, 
called  for  the  bitter's  attention,  who.  looked  up,  and  a  suffusion  of 
her  cheek  seemed  to  show  a  something  of  consciousness  in  her 
mind  of  what  was  the  subject  between  them.  The  eye  of  Emi^ 
csng^  the  glanoe,  and  a  smile  of  nrchnass  played  over  her  lip^  for 
an  instant,  bnl  soon  made  way  for  that  earnest  and  settled  melan^ 
chdy  of  look  which  was  now  the  habitual  expression  of  her  fiK^e* 
They  continued  to  oonyerse  together,  the  others  only,  now  and  then 
Htingftwg  in  the  dialogue,  on  those  rarious  Utile  matters  belonging 
to  her  old  home  and  its  associatesi  which  a  young  and  gentle  na- 
toe  Hke  beia  would  be  i^t  to  remember.  Sometimes,  so  feeble 
was  ber  utterance  that  Robert  was  compelled  to  place  bis  ear  to 
her  lips  the  better  to  take  in  what  she  said. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  mranents  that  a  seyere  clap,  of  thunder 
reeailed  the  mi^r  to  a  sense  of  his  duties.  The  sudden  concussion 
startled  the  nervous  maiden,  and  Kate  came  to  her  assistance,  sc 
that  his  hand  was  brought  once  more  in  contact  with  that  of  tb« 
woman  he  loved,  in  the  performance  of  an  office  almost  too  sae redly 
stem  to  permit  of  the  ^ow  of  that  other  emotion  which  h^  yet. 
felt — ^how  strangely ! — ^in  his  bosouL  The  blood  tingled  and  glowed 
in  his  vans,  and  she,  too-— she  withdrew  her  fingers  the  mqmeni 
her  service  conld  well  be  diq>ensed  with.  Another  roll  of  the 
thonder  and  a  message  fiK>m  Humphries  warned  Singleton  of  the 
mecaaty  at  teariog  himaelf  firomja  scene  only  too  painfully  {asoinat- 
mg.  He  took  an  aftctionate  leave  of  his  aun^  and  pressing  the 
tips  of  his  sbter  fondly,  her  Uttt  words  to  him  were  comprised  in  a 
whisper — 

"^^Mve  life— save  life,  Boberti  when  you  can :  God  bless  you  I 
and  come  back  to  me  soon." 

Kate  encountered  him  in  the  passiige-way.  Her  look  was  some- 
tloag  troybled,  and  her  visible  emotion  might  have  beei». grateful 
to  the  vanity  of  our  hero,  did  he  not  see  bow  unufuially  covered 
wkh  ^^m  were  the  features  of  ber  face. 
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**  Dear  Kate — sweet  coubid — I  most  leave  j<ra  now." 

''I  know  it,  Robert^!  know  more:  you  havie  pennaded  my 
father  to  bredt  his  parde." 

^  I  have  done  my  best  towards  it^  Kate ;  but  if  he  has  reeolTsd, 
the  impulse  was  as  much  his  own  as  from  me.  Be  oould  not  well 
have  avoided  it  in  the  end,  situated  as  he  was.** 

"  Perhaps  not,  Robert ;  still,  your  persoasioDS  have  been  the  moat 
immediately  urgent ;  and  though  I  dread  the  result,  I  cannot  weli 
blame  you  for  what  you  have  done.  I  now  wish  to  know  from 
you,  what  are  the  chances  in  favour  of  his  suoeessfal  action.  I  would 
at  least  console  myself  by  their  reeapitulatien  when  he  is  absent, 
and  perhaps  in  danger." 

Major  Singleton  gave  a  promising  account  of  the  prospects  be- 
fore them ;  such,  indeed,  as  they  appeared  at  that  time  to  the  san- 
guine Americans,  and  needing  but  little  exaggeration  to  persuade. 
She  seemed  satisfied,  and  he  then  proceeded  to'  entreat  her  upon  m 
subject  purely  selfish. 

**  Speak  not  now — not  now  on  sneh  a  matter.  Have  we  iMvt 
I  enough,  Robert,  to  trouble  us  ?  Danger  and  death,  grief  and  many 
I  apprehensions  hang  over  us,  and  will  not  suffer  such  idle  thongfats," 
I  was  the  reply. 

**  These  are  no  idle  thoughts,  Kate,  since  they  belong  so  doeelj 
to  our  happiness.     Say  to  me,  then,  only  say  that  you  k>ve  me." 

"I  love  you,  inde^ — to  be  sure  I  do,  as  a  cousin  and  aa  a 
friend ;  but  really  you  ask  too  much  when  yon  crave  for  more.  I 
have  no  time,  no  feeling,  for  other  love  in  these  moments." 

**  Nay,  be  serious,  Kate,  and  say.  We  know  not  how  soon  our 
situation  may  change.  I  am  hourly  exposed  in  a  haiardous  aervioe 
— ^I  may  perish  ;  and  I  would,  before  such  an  event,  be  secure  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  look  to  you  for  that  love  which  would  make 
me  happy  while  living,  or — " 

She  stopped  him  with  a  cool,  sarcastic  speech,  concluding  the 
sentence  for  him  in  a  manner  most  annoying — 

^  Drop  a  tear  for  me  when  I  am  dead." 

She  saw  that  he  looked  displeased,  and  immediatdy  after,  with 
an  art  pecdiariy  her  own,  she  diverted  his  anger. 

**  Nay,  dear  cousin,  forgive  me ;  but  you  looked  the  oondnskMi, 
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and  ao  patheticaUy,  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  its  utterance 
would  find  you  speechless.  Be  not  so  tragic,  I  pray  you.  I  am 
serious  enough  as  it  is — soberly  serious,  not  tragically  so.  Be 
reasonable  for  a  while,  and  reflect  that  these  very  vicissitudes  of 
your  present  mode  of  life  should,  discourage  you  from  pressing  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  love  you  or  not,  except  as  a 
relation.  It  requires  time  to  make  up  one's  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  trust  me  I  diall  thmk  of  it  in  season.  But,  just  now,  I  cannot 
— and  hear  me,  Robert,  firmly  and  honestly  I  tell  you,  while  these 
diflicultiee  last,  while  my  fiither's  life  is  in  danger,  and  while  your 
sister  lies  in  my  arms  helpless  and  dying,  I  not  only  cannot,  but  will 
not,  attempt  to  answer  you.  Forbear  the  sulject,  then,  I  pray  yoo, 
for  a  better  season ;  and  remember,  when  I  speak  to  you  thus,!  speak 
to  you  as  a  woman,  with  some  pretensions  to  good  sense,  who  will 
try  to  think  upon  her  affections  as  caUnly  as  upon  the  most  simple 
and  domestic  necessity  of  her  life.  Be  satisfied,  then,  that  you  will 
have  juatioe.'' 

Another  summons  from  Humphries  below,  and  a  sudden  rush  of 
wind  along  the  casement,  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  conclud- 
ing the  interview.  He  bad  barely  time  to  press  her  hand  to  his 
lips  when  she  hurried  him  down  to  her  fathen  A  few  brief  words 
of  parting,  a  solemn  renewal  of  their  pledges,  and,  in  a  iew  mo- 
ments, the  two  partisans  were  on  horse,  speeding  down  the  long 
avenve  od  the  way  to  their  encampment 
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**  Tis  a  ^d  niirbt,  7«C  then  an  thoM  abroad 
TiM  ttorai  offanda  Bot.   Tia  bat  appraaiioH  hida% 
Wbila  faar,  tbe  aoourfe  of  coBfdanea,  lifta  a  wUp 
B«y<ttd  bis  bast  capacity  to  Hj.** 

Tub  evening,  ">^bich  had  been  bewitiful  before,  had  nndeigcme  m 
fibange.  Hie  moon  was  obacared,  and  gigantie  thadowa,  denae  and 
winged,  hurried  with  deep-toned  orie»  along  the  hearena,  aa  if  in 
angry  pursuit.  Oceasionallj,  in  sudden  gusts,  the  winds  moaned 
heavily  among  the  pines ;  a  cooling  freshness  impregnated  the  at- 
mosphere,  and  repeated  flashes  of  sharpest  lightning  imparted  to 
the  prospect  a  splendour  which  illuminated,  while  increasing  the 
perils.of  ^at  path  which  our  adventurers  were  now  piumuing.  Laige 
drops,  at  moments,  fell  from  the  driving  dotskis,  and  every  thing 
promised  the  ooming  on  of  one  of  those  sudden  and  severe  thmder 
storms,  so  common  to  the  e»^ly  summer  of  the  South. 

SingletoB  looked  up  anxiously  at  the  wild  confusion  of  dcf  and 
liwest  ar>>uad  him«  The  woods  seemed  to  apprehend  the  danger,  and 
the  melancholy  sighing  of  their  branches  appeared  to  indicate  an 
instinct  consciousness,  which  had  its  moral  likeness  to  the  feeling  in 
the  bosom  of  the  observer.  How  many  of  these  mighty  pines  were  to 
be  prostrated  under  that  approaching  tempest !  how  many  beauti- 
ful vines,  which  had  clung  to  them  like  affections  that  only  desire 
an  object  to  fasten  upon,  would  share  in  their  ruin !  How  oouM 
Singleton  overlook  the  analogy  between  the  fortune  of  his  fiunily 
and  friends,  and  that  which  his  imagination  depicted  as  the  pro- 
bable destiny  of  the  forest  f 

^  We  shall  have  it  before  long,  Humphries,  for  you  see  the  black 
horns  yonder  in  the  break  before  us.  I  begin  to  feel  the  warm 
breath  of  the  hurricane  already,  and  we  must  look  out  for  some 
smaller  woods.  I  like  not  these  high  pines  in  a  storm  like  this,  so 
use  your  memory,  man,  and  lead  on  to  some  thicket  of  scrubby 
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Oiks — if  you  con  think  of  one  near  at  hand.  Eh ! — ^we  mast  speed 
— we  have  lingered  too  long.  Why  did  you  not  hnrry  me  f  Ton 
Bhoold  hare  Imown  how  difficult  it  was  for  me  to  hurry  myself  in 
such  a  situation  " 

lliis  was  spoken  by  Singleton  at  moments  when  the  gusts  per- 
mitted him  to  be  heard,  and  when  the  irr^ularity  of  the  route 
Buflered  Ins  companion  to  keep  beside  him.  The  lieutenant  an- 
swered promptly — 

*^  Tliat  was  the  very  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  hurry  you« 
major.  I  knew  you  hadn't  seen  your  folks  for  a  mighty  long  spell, 
and  so  I  couldnH  find  it  in  my  heart  to  break  in  upon  you,  though 
I  U^X  dub'ous  that  the  storm  Mik>ald  be  soon  upon  us.'* 

^  A  bad  reason  for  a  soldier.  Friends  and  fiunily  are  scarcely 
desirable  at  such  a  time  as  this,  since  we  can  seldom  see  them,  or 
mly  see  their  suffering.    Ha ! — that  was  sharp  I" 

**  Yes,  sir,  but  at  some  distance.  We  are  coming  to  the  stunted 
oaks  now,  which  are  rather  squat,  and  not  so  likely  to  gire  as  the 
pines.  There  aint  so  much  of  'em,  yon  see.  Keep  a  look  out,  sir, 
or  Uie  branches  will  pull  you  from  your  horse.  The  road  here  is 
pretty  much  overgrown,  and  the  vines  crowd  thick  upon  it" 

'^  A  word  in  season,"  exclaimed  Singleton,  as  he  drew  back  be- 
fore an  overhanging  branch  which  had  been  bent  by  the  wind,  and 
was  thrust  entiiely  across  his  patk.  A  few  moments  were  spent 
in  rounding  the  obstruction,  and  the  storm  grew  heavier ;  the  winds 
no  longer  laboured  among  the  trees,  but  rushed  along  with  a'  force 
which  flattened  their  elastic  tops,  so  that  it  either  swept  clean 
through  them,  or  laid  them  prostrate  foi'*  ever.  A  stronger  hold, 
a  positive  straining  in  their  effort,  became'  necessary  n6w,  with  both 
Mers,  in  order  to  secure  theinselved  firmly  in  their  saddles ;  while 
their  h<H«es,  with  uplifted  ears,  and  an  occasional  snort,  in  this 
mamier,  oat  less  than  by  a  shiver*  of  their  whole  frames,  betray 6d 
their  own  apprehensioDS,  and,  as  it  were,  appealed  to  their  masters 
for  protection, 

"The  dumb  beaat  knows  where  to  look,  after  all,  major:  he 
knows  that  man  m  most  able,  you  see,  to  take  care  of  him,  though 
man  wants  bis  keeper  too.  3titihe  beast  don*t  knew  that.  He's  like 
the  good  lUDtdier  that  minda  his  own  captain,  and  looks  to  him  only, 
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though  the  oaptain  himself  hae  a  genond  from  whom  he  geU  kis 
ovden.  Now,  say  what  you  will,  major,  there's  reason  in  the  horse 
•— tibe  good  horse,  I  mean,  for  some  horses  that  Fve  straddled  in 
my  time  have  shown  themselves  mighty  foolish  and  mureaaonable.'' 

Humphries  strdced  the  neck  of  his  steed  fcmdly,  and  coaxed  him 
by  an  afifectionate  word,  as  he  uttered  himself  thus,  with  no  veiy 
^^ound  philosophy.  He  seemed  desirous  of  assuring  the  steed 
that  he  held  him  of  the  better  class,  and  ^voured  him  accordingly. 
Singleton  assented  to  the  notion  of  his  companion,  who  did  not, 
however,  see  the  smile  which  accompanied  his  answer. 

^  Yes,  yes,  Humphries,  the  horse  knows  his  masto,  and  is  the 
least  able  or  willing  of  all  animals  to  do  without  hmu  I  would  we 
had  our  nags  in  safety  now :  I  would  these  five  miles  were  well 
over." 

^  It's  a  tough  ride ;  but  that's  so  much  the  better,  ma|or — the 
less  apt  we  are  to  be  troubled  with  the  tones." 

"'  I  should  rather  plunge  through  a  crowd  of  them,  now,  in  s 
charge  against  superior  cavalry,  thAn  take  it  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
when  the  wind  lifts  you,  at  every  bound,  half  out  of  your  saddle, 
and,  but  hr  the  lightning,  which  comes  quite  too  nigh  to  be  at  all 
times  pleasant,  your  fece  would  make  momentary  acquaintance 
with  boughs  and  branches,  vines  and  thorns,  that  give  no  notice 
and  leave  their  marik  at  every  Imish.  A  charge  were  far  less  dif- 
fiouU." 

^Almost  as  safe,  sir,  that's  certain,  and  not  more  unpleasant. 
But  let  us  hold  up^  major,  for  a  while,  and  push  for  the  thicket 
We  shall  now  have  the. worst  of  the  hurricane.  See  the  edge  <^  it 
yonder — how  black  I  and  now — only  hear  the  roaring  T 

^  Yes,  it  comes.  I  feel  it  on  my  cheek.  It  sends  a  breath  like 
fire  before  it,  sultry  and  thick,  as  if  it  had  been  sweeping  all  d«y 
over  beds  of  the  hottest  sand.    Lead  the  way,  Humphries." 

^  Here,  sir, — foUow  dose  and  quicL  There's  a  clump  of  forest, 
with  nothing  but  small  trees,  lying  to  the  left — now,  sir,  that  flash 
will  show  it  to  you — there  we  can  b^  snug  till  the  storm  passes  oret. 
It  has  a  l^ig  body  and  it  shakes  it  mightily,  but  it  goes  too  fast  to 
stay  long  in  its  journey,  and  a  fow  minutes,  «r — a  few  minutes  is 
all  we  want.    Mind  the  vine  there,  nr ;  and  there,  to  your  UA,  ^ 
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A  guUy,  where  an  old  tree's  rooto  have  come  up.    Now,  major,  the 
•ooner  we  dismoant  and  squat  with  our  horses  the  better.** 

They  hiMl  now  reached  the  spot  to  which  Homines  had  directed 
his  conrte — a  ihkk  UBdergrowth  of  small  timber-Hif  field  pine,  the 
Btmiied  oak,  black-jack,  and  hickory — fgw  of  snflBcient  siae  to  Mt 
the  fotce  of  the  temp^  or  proTC  TCiy  conspicnotis  conductors  of 
the  fightning.  Obeying  the  suggntion  and  Mowhig  the  example 
of  hia.  companion,  Singleton  dismoonted,  and  the  two  pkeed  theoh 
sdres  and  their  hones  as  much  upon  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
dump  as  possible,  yet  sufficiently  far  to  eeospe  any  danger  ftom  its 
ofertiirow.  Here  they  awaited  the  coming  of  the  tei^f^est  The 
ei^erienced  woodman  alone  could  hare  spiAren  lor  its  approach* 
A  moments  pause  had  interrened,  when  the  suddenly  aroused 
elements  seemed  as  suddenly  to  have  sunk  into  grim  repose.  A 
sligfat  sighing  of  the  wind  only,  as  it  wound  slugy^ishly  skmg  the 
distant  wood,  had  its  iraming,  and  the  dense  blackness  of  the  em-^ 
bodied  storm  was  only  evident  at  moments  when  the  occasicmal 
rash  of  the  lightning  made  visible  its  gloomy  terrors. 

**  Ifs  making  ready  for  a  charge,  major :  it's  just  like  a  good 
captain,  sir,  that  calls  in  his  scouts  and  sentries,  and  orders  all 
things  to  keep  quiet,  and  without  beat  of  drum  gets  all  fixed  to 
spring  out  from  the  burii  upon  them  that's  coming.  It  won't  be 
long  now,  rir,  before  we  get  it ;  but  just  now  it's  still  as  the  grave. 
It's  waiting  for  its  outriders — them  long  streaky  white  ck«ds  it 
sent  out  an  hour  ago,  like  so  many  scouts.  They're  a-coming  up 
now,  and  when  they  all  get  up  together — then  look  out  for  the 
squall  Quiet  now,  Moesfoot — quiet  now,  creature — don't  be  fright* 
sned — ^it's  not  a-going  to  hurt  you,  old  fellow* — ^not  a  bit." 

Humphries  patted  his  favourite  while  speaking,  and  strove  to 
soothe  and  quiet  the  impatience  which  both  horses  exhibited.  This 
was  in  that  strange  pause  of  the  storm  which  is  its  most  remark* 
able  feature  in  the  South — that  singular  interregnum  of  the  winds^ 
when,  after  giving  repeated  notice  of  their  most  terrific  action,  they 
seem  almost  to  forget  their  purpose,  and  for  a  few  mooMnte  appear 
to  slumber  in  th«r  inactivity. 

But  the  pause  was  only  momentary,  and  was  now  at  an  ead^ 
In  another  instant,  they  beard  the  rush  and  the  roar,  as  of  a  thou 
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sand  wild  steeds  of  the  desert  ploughing  the  sands ;  then  followed 
the  mournfii}  howling  of  the  trees — ^the  shrieking  of  the  lashed 
windS)  as  i^  under  the  kifluenoe  of  some  fierce  demon  who  ei^yed 
his  trinmph,  they  plunged  through  the  fi>rest,  w|dling  at  their  own 
destructive  progreas,  vet  ipompeUed  unswervingly  to  hurry  forward 
They  twisted  the  pine  firom  its  place,  snapping  it  as  a  reed^.whjile 
its  heavy  fall  to  the  ground  which  it  had  so  long  sheltered,  called 
up^  even  amid  the  roar  of  the  tepapest,  a  thousand  echoe^.from  the 
forest  The  branchcB  of  the  wood  were  prostrate  like  so  much 
heather,  wrested  and  swept  &om  the  tree  which  yielded  them  with- 
out a  struggle  to  the  blast ;  and  the  crfHiching  hordes  and  riders 
bdow  were  in  an  instant  cov^ed  with  a<cloud  of  fragme^ta.  These 
were  the  precorscxs  merely :  then  came  the  airowy  flight  aad  for^i 
of  the  hurricane  itself-^its  actual  bulk — ^its  embodied  power,  press- 
ing along  through  the  foirest  in  a  gyratory  pogress,  not^y  yards 
wide,  never  distending  in  width,  yet  capriciously  winding,  feom 
right  to  left  and  left  to  right,  in  a  sigzag  direction^  as  if^a^pJayful 
spirit  thus  strove  to  mix  with  all  the  t^errQn  of  destruction  the 
sportive  mood  of  the  inoat  idle  fancy.  la  this  progress,  the  whole 
wood  in  its  path  underwent  prostratioU'^the  tall,  poud  pine,  the 
deep-rooted  and  unbending  oak,  the  small  cedar  and  the  pHant 
shrub,  torn,  dismembered  of  their  fine  proportions ;  some,  only  by 
a  timely  yielding  to  the  pressure,  passed  oyer  with  little  injury,  aa  tf 
too  nraeh  scorned  by  the  assailant  for  his  wrath.  The  laiger  trees 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  our  partisans  had  taken 
shelter,  shared  the  harsher  fortune  generally,  for  they  were  in  the 
very  track  of  the  tempest  Too  sturdy  and  massive  to  yield,  they 
withheld  thedr  homage,  and  were  either  snapped  oflf  relentlessly  and 
short,  or  were  torn  and  twisted  up  from  their  veiy  roots.  The  poor 
horses,  with  eyes  staring  in  the  direcUoo  of  the  ytomii  with  ears 
erect,  and  nuyoiee  flying  in  the  wind,  stood  trembling  in  every  joints 
too  much  terrified,  or  too  conscious  of  their  helplessness,  to  attempt 
ta  fly.  All  around  the  crouching  party  the  woods  seemed  fcf 
I  sieveral  seconds,  absolutely  flattened.  Huge  trees  were  proafcr^ited» 
and  theb  branches  were  clustering  thiokjy,  and  aknost  forming  m 
I  prisonaround  them ;  Ic^aving  it  dou^ful,  as  the  huge  tenor  loUed 
I  over  their  heads,  whether  they  co^ld  ever  make  their  escape  from 
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dw  enoksBre.  Rush  after  raih  of  the  trooping  winds  weot  ovek 
them,  ke^ng  them  immoyable  io  their  cMwded  shelter  and  poei- 
Ikm— each  succeeding  troop  wilder  and  weightier  than  the  last^ 
mitil  St  length  a  sullen,  bellowing  murmur,  which  before  thej  bad 
not  heard,  announced  the  greater  weight  of  the  hurricane  to  be 
overthrowing  the  forests  in  the  distance. 

The  chi^  danger  had  overblown.  Gradually  the  warm,  oppress 
sive  breath  passed  off ;  the  air  again  grew  suddenly  cool,  and  a 
gosh  of  heavy  drops  came  falMng  from  the  heavens,  as  if  they  too 
had  been  just  rdeased  from  the  intolerable  pressure  which  had 
burdened  earth.  Moaning  pitifblly,  the  prostrated  trees  and  shrubs, 
thoee  which  had  survived  the  storm,  though  shorn  by  its  scythes, 
gradually,  and  seemingly  with  painful  effort,  T>nce  more  elevated 
themsdves  to  their  old  position.  Their  sighings,  as  they  did  so, 
were  almost  human  to  the  ears  of  our  crouching  warriors,  whom 
thor  movement  in  part  released.  Far  and  near,  the  moaning  of 
the  forest  around  them  was  strangdy,  but  not  unpleasantly,  height- 
ened in  ita  effect  iqpon  their  senses,  by  the  distant  and  declining 
roar  of  the  past  and  &r  travelling  hurricane,  as,  ploughing  the  deep 
woods  and  laying  waste  all  in  its  progess,  it  ruriied  on  to  a  meet- 
ing with  the  kindred  alorms  that  gather  about  the  gloomy  Cape 
Hatiter»,  and  stb  and  foam  along  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

**  Wdl,  Fm  glad  it^  no  worsen  major,''  cried  Humphries,  rising 
and  ihiAang  himself  from  the  brush  with  which  he  wasf  covered. 
"^  The  danger  is  now  over,  though  it  was  mighty  dose  to  our 
haondiee.  Look,  now,  at  this  pine,  split  all  to  Aivers,  and  the  top 
not  ftve  feet  from  Mossfoot's  quarters.  The  poor  beast  would  hs^ 
been  m  a  sad  fix  a  little  to  the  left  there.** 

Sxtricatang  themselviee^  they  helped  their  steeds  out  of  the  brush, 
Aough  with  some  difficulty — soothing  them  all  the  while  with 
words  of  enoouragement.  As  Humphries  had  already  remarked 
m  his  rude  fSsshion,  the  horse,  at  sudi  moments^  foels  and  adtnow- 
isdges  his  dependenoe  upon  man,  looks  to  him  for  the  bridle,  aud 
£es  to  him  for  protection.  They  were  almost  passive  in  the  hands 
d  their  masters,  and  under  the  unsubsided  fear  would  have  followed 
ditim,  Kke  tame  dogs,  in  any  direction. 
Th&  storm,  &ough  dkninished  of  its  terrors,  still  continued ;  bill 
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tlus  did  not  diaoottrage  the  tnx^ra.  Thoy  were  aooa  momiied 
mad  ODoe  more  upon  Uieir  way.  The  dadmeflB,  in  part,  had  been 
diasipaled  by  the  hurrieane.  It  had  swept  on  to  other  regioiia» 
leaving  behind  it  only  detached  masses  of  wind  and  rain-ckHids 
ahiggishly  hanging,  or  fitfully  fiying  along  the  alqr.  Theee,  though 
still  sufficient  to  defeat  the  light  of  the  mo6n,  could  not  altogether 
prevent  a  straggling  ray  which  peeped  out  tkaidly  at  pauees  in 
the  storm ;  and  which^  though  it  could  not  illumine  still  coatrived 
to  diminish  somewhat  the  gloomy  and  forbidding  character  of  the 
scene.  Such  gleams  in  the  natural,  are  like  the  assurances  of  hope 
in  the  moral  world — they  speak  of  toHUorrow — they  promise  ns 
that  the  clouds  mwt  pass  away — ^Uiey  cheer,  when  there  is  little 
left  to  charm. 

The  paA  over  which  the  partisans  journeyed  had  been  little 
used,  and  was  greatly  overgrown.  They  could  move  but  alowly, 
therefore,  in  the  imperfect  light;  and,  but  for  the  frequent  flashes 
of  lightning  it  might  have  been  doubtful,  though  Humphries  knew 
the  country,  whether  ^bey  could  have  found  their  way.  But  the 
same  agent  which  gave  Uiem  light,  had  nearly  destioyed  them. 
While  Humphries,  descending  from  his  steed,  which  he  led  by  the 
bfidle,  was  kx^ing  about  for  a  by-path  that  he  expected  to  find  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  lightnbg,  and  the  over- 
whelming blase,  whidi  seemed  to  kindle  aH  around  them,  and 
remained  for  several  seconds  stationary,  drove  back  the  now  douUy 
terrified  steeds,  and  almost  blinded  their  riders.  That  of  Singleton 
sank  upon  his  haunches,  while  Moesfoot,  in  her  twror,  dragged 
Humphries,  who  still  grasped  firmly  his  bridle,  to  some  lit^  dis- 
tance in  the  woods.  Sudden  blackness  succeeded,  save  in  one  spot, 
where  a  tree  had  been  smitten  by  the  fluid,  and  was  now  bbudng 
akmg  the  0017  gam  at  its  sides.  The  line  of  fire  was  drawn  along 
the  tree,  up  and  down — a  bright  flame,  that  showed  them  more  of 
the  track,  they  were  pursuing  than  they  had  seen  before,  ht  the 
first  m<Mnent  following  the  cessation  of  the  fiercer  bhoe  made  by 
the  lightning,  and  when  the  tree  first  began  to  extend  a  oertaia 
light,  Singleton  thought  he  saw  trough  the  a^pee  the  outline  of 
a  human  form,  on  foot,  mmng  quickly  along  the  road  above  him. 
He  called  quickly  to  Humphries,  but  the  lieutenant  was  busy  with 
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bk  steed,  and  did  not  seem  to  bear.    Again  waa  the  object  TiaiUe, 
and  Singleton  tben  cried  out — 

*  Who  goes  there  f — ho  P 

No  anawer ;  and  the  fugitive  only  seemed  to  increase  his  speedy 
tuniing  aside  to  the  depser  woods,  as  if  he  stroTe  to  elude  obaenra- 
tion.    The  challenge  was  repeated. 

*"  What,  ho!  tha«— who  goes !    Speak,  or  I  shoot^ 

He  detailed  one  of  his  pistols  from  the  holster  as  he  spoke,  and 
cocked  it  to  be  in  readiness.  Still  no  answer,  the  person  addressed 
moving  more  quicUy  than  ever.  With  the  sight,  with  an  instinct 
like  lightning,  the  partisan  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  drove  fear- 
lessly trough  the  bush  in  pursuit  The  fugitive  now  took  fiurlj 
to  his  heels,  leaping  over  a  fiUlen  tree,  folly  in  sight  of  his  pursuer. 
In  a  moment  after,  the  steed  went  after  him — Humphries,  by  this 
time  in  sadcUe,  dosely  following  on  the  heels  of  his  commander. 
For  a  moment  the  object  was  lost  to  !%ht,  but  in  the  next  he  ap- 
peared again. 

^Stand  r*  was  the  cry,  and  with  it  the  shot  The  ball  rushed 
into  the  bush  which  seemed  to  shelter  the  flying  man,  and  where 
tiiey  had  last  seen  him — ^they  bounded  to  the  spot,  but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen. 

**  He  was  here — ^you  saw  him,  Humphries,  did  you  not  ?" 

**  A  bit  of  him,  major-^a  small  chance  of  him  behind  the  bush, 
but  too  little  a  mark  for  them  pistols.*' 

^  He  is  there — ^there  P  and  catching  another  g^mpse  of  tiie  fogi 
tive,  Singleton  led  the  pursuit,  again  firing  as  he  flew,  and,  without 
pausing  to  wait  the  result,  leaping  down  to  the  spot  where  he  ap- 
peared to  them.  The  pursuit  was  equally  fruitless  with  the  aim. 
The  place  was  bare.  They  had  plunged  into  a  hollow,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  pond,  almost  knee  deep  in  water.  They  looked 
aiboat  vainly,  Humphries  leading  the  search  with  unusual  ear- 
nestnuM. 

*  I  Kke  not,  major,  that  the  fellow  should  escape.  Why  should 
be  stond  a  shot,  rather  than  refuse  to  halt,  and  answer  to  a  civil 
question  f  Pm  dub'ous,  major,  there's  something  wrong  in  it ;  and 
be  «ame  ftein  the  direction  leading  to  cur  camp.'' 
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"Ha!  are  you  sore  of  that,  Humphries! — think  you  sof 

"  Ay,  sir — the  pine  that  was  struck  marks  the  by-paUi  through 
which  I  should  have  carried  you  in  daylight  It  is  the  shortesti 
though  the  worst;  and  he  coidd  not  have  been  far  from  it  when 
you  start^  him.  Ah  I  I  have  it  now.  A  mile  from  Uiis  is  the 
house  of  old  Mother  Blonay,  the  dam  of  that  fellow  Goggle.  We 
will  ride  there,  major,  if  you  say  so.'' 

"  With  what  object,  Humphries?  what  has  she  to  do  with  itf* 

"  I  Buspect  the  fugitive  to  be  Goggle,  the  chi^  I  warned  you  not 
to  take  into  the  troop.  Better  we  had  hung  him  up,  for  he^s  not 
one  to  depend  upon.  All  his  blood's  bad  :  his  father — him  they 
call  so,  at  least — was  a  horse-thief;  and  some  say,  that  he  had  a 
cross  in  his  blood.  As  for  that,  it's  clear  to  me,  that  Goggle  is  a 
half-breed  Indian,  or  mestizo,  or  something.  Anybody  that  looks 
on  Goggle  will  say  so ;  and  then  the  nature  of  the  beast  is  so  Hke 
an  bidian — why,  sir,  he's  got  no  more  feeling  than  a  pine  stump." 

"  And  with  what  motive  would  you  ride  to  his  mother's  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  if  this  skulking  chap  be  Goggle,  he's  either  been 
there,  or  is  on  his  way  there ;  and  if  so,  be  sure  he's  after  mischieU 
Proctor  or  Huck  at  the  garrison  will  soon  have  him  amcmg  them, 
and  he'll  get  his  pay  in  English  guineas  for  desertion.  Now,  sir, 
it's  easy  to  see  if  he's  been  there,  for  I  s'pose  th^  old  hag  don't  mind 
to  tell  us." 

"  Lead  on !    A  mile,  you  say  ?" 

"A  short  mile;  and  if  he's  not  been  there  yet,  he  must  be  about 
somewhere,  and  we  may  get  something  out  of  the  old  woman,  who 
passes  for  a  witch  about  here,  and  tells  fortunes,  and  can  show  you 
where  to  find  stolen  cattle;  and  they  do  say,  ma^or,  though  I 
never  believed  it — they  do  say,"  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  fell  as 
he  spoke—"  they  do  say  she  can  put  the  bad  mouth  upon  pepple ; 
and  there's  not  a  few  that  lay  all  their  aches  and  oomplaintB  to 
her  door." 

"  Indeed  P  was  the  reply  of  Singleton ;  "indeed  I  she  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing ;  and  so  let  us  ride,  Humphries,  and  get  out  of  thk 
swamp  thicket  ?rith  all  possible  speed." 

"A  long  leap,  migor,  will  be  aure  to  do  it.    But  bet^r  we  move 
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alowty.  I  don't  want  to  lose  our  chance  at  this  rascal  for  some- 
thing ;  and  who  knows  but  we  may  catch  him  there.  He's  a  great 
akonk,  now,  major,  that  same  Goggle ;  and  though  hanging's  much 
too  good  fOT  him,  yet  Ibem  pistols  would  have  pleased  me  better 
had  they  lodged  the  ball  more  doeely." 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

**  A  baf  tlimt  liall  hu  work  for— «  ban  d«T« 
To  an  o^oTcomiiiflr  •▼U— retuNDou,  liU, 
8iuk«-lik«,  that  kaga  Um  biuk  and  bitaa  tiM  kML" 

Thb  troopers  had  not  been  well  gone,  before  the  ftigiUve  they  had 
no  vaiinly  pursued  stood  upon  the  veiy  spot  which  they  had  left.  He 
rose  from  the  mire  of  the  pond,  in  which  he  had  not  paused  to 
imbed  himself  when  the  search  was  hottest  and  dose  upon  him. 
The  conjecture  of  Humphries  was  correct,  and  Goggle  or  Blonay 
was  the  person  they  had  chased.  He  had  left  his  poet  in  the  bi- 
Touac  when  the  storm  came  on,  and  was  then  upon  his  way  to  hia 
mother's  cabin.  From  that  spot  his  farther  course  was  to  the  Bri- 
tish garrison  with  his  intelligence.  His  determination  in  this  re- 
spect^ however,  underwent  a  change,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  progresB 
of  the  narrative. 

Never  had  better  knowledge  of  character  been  shown  than  in  the 
estimate  made  by  Humphries  of  that  of  the  deserter.  [Goggle  was 
as  warped  in  morals  as  he  was  blear  in  vision ;  a  ¥nretch  aptly  fitted 
fior  the  horse-thie^  the  toiy,  and  murderer.  H)s  objects  were  evil 
generally,  and  he  had  no  scruples  as  to  the  means  by  which  to 
secure  them.  Equally  indifierent  to  him  what  commandment  he 
violated  in  these  practices;  for,  with  little  regard  from  socie^,  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  it,  and  only  obeyed  its  laws  as  he  feared  and 
would  avoid  their  penalties.  He  hated  society  accordingly  as  he 
was  compelled  to  fear  it  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  power  to  be  de- 
stroyed with  the  opportunity,  as  a  spoil  to  be  appropriated  with 
the  chance  for  its  attainment ;  and  the  moods  of  such  a  nature  were 
impatient  for  exercise,  even  upon  occasions  when  he  could  hope  no 
addition  to  his  pleasure  or  his  profit  from  their  indulgence.  \ 

Squat  in  the  oose  and  water  of  the  creek,  while  the  hone  of  Sin- 
l^eUm  at  one  moment  almost  stood  over  hina,  he  had  drawn  bieath 
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with  diffiookjr  thtoagh  the  ksTee  of  a  bush  gfowii^  upon  the  edge 
of  the  dkdi  in  iHuoh  his  head  had  foimd  oonoeafanent ;  and  in  this 
periloiis  dtuation  his  savage  8|Hrit  actually  prompted  him  to  throst 
his  knife  into  the  belly  of  the  animal.  He  had  drawn  it  for  thin 
pvpose  fixHB  his  belt>  while  his  hands  and  bo<fy  were  tinder  water. 
Its  pcnnt  was  already  tamed  upward^  when  Singleton  moved  away 
horn  the  dangerous  proziniity.  Here  he  list^ied  to  the  dialogue 
which  the  two  carried  on  concerning  him ;  and,  even  in  that  predi- 
caoient  of  dirt  and  danger  in  which  he  lay,  his  mind  brooded  over 
a  thooeand  modes  by  which  he  shodd  enjoy  his  malignant  appetite, 
that  craved  for  revenge  upon  them  both.  When  they  were  fidrly 
gone,  he  rose  fipom  the  mire  and  ascended  cautiou^  to  the  banh ; 
shook  himsetf  like  a  waternlog,  while  he  almost  shivered  in  the  satu* 
rated  garments  which  he  wore ;  then  rubbed  and  grumbled  over  the 
rifle  which  he  had  taken  with  him  into  the  mire,  and  which  came 
oat  as  full  of  its  ooie  and  water  as  himself. 

^  So  ho  r  said  he,  as  he  shook  hhnself  free  from  the  mud — *^  So 
ho !  they  are  gone  to  <M  MolFs  to  look  aftw  me,  eh !  Now  would 
I  like  to  put  this  bullet  into  that  Dorchester  skunk,  Humphries,  d — n 
him.  I  am  of  bad  Mood,  am  1 1 — ^my  fiither  a  horse-thief  and  a  mu- 
latto, and  I  only  fit  ibr  hanging !  The  words  must  be  paid  for ; 
and  Moll  must  answer  for  some  of  them.  She  is  my  mother,  that's 
dear — she  shaU  tell  me  this  night  who  my  father  is ;  for,  Blonay,  or  * 
^oggK  or  the  devil,  I  will  know.  She  shall  put  me  off  no  longer. 
No !  though  she  tells  me  the  worst— -though  she  tells  me  that  I 
am  the  spawn  of  Jack  Drayton's  driver,  as  once  before  Fve  heard  ii^ 

Thus  muttering,  he  kxd^  to  his  flint  and  inspected  the  priming 
of  his  rifle.  With  much  chi^rin  he  found  the  powder  saturated 
with  water,  and  the  charge  useless.  He  searched  Mb  pockets,  but 
his  flask  was  gone.  He  had  purposed  the  murder  of  Humphries  or 
Sin^^etim  had  this  not  been  the  case.  He  now  without  hesitation 
took  the  track  after  them,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  came  in 
nght  of  Uie  miseraUe  clay  and  log  hovel  in  which  his  mother,  bdious 
and  dreaded  as  she  was,  passed  fitly  her  eiistenoe.  This  spot  was 
dreary  in  the  extreme :  an  old  field ;  a  few  cheerless  pineis  rose 
around  it,  and  the  thick  bro<»n  straw  waved  its  equally  bald,  though 
more  crowded  forms  in  uncurbed  vegetation  among  them.    Ihe 
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hovel  jrtood  in  «  boUow,  xsonsiderabl  v  below  ihe  8in<roimdia^  leri^ 
and  Ibe  little  glimmer  of  light,  stealing  horn  between  the  logft,  only 
made  it^  location  aeem  mece  dieerieBs  to  the  obeerrer. 

Bbnay-^toiv  as  we  shall. hereafter  call  hina,  ao^ordiiig  to  tha 
fiuhioa  of  the  country,  Gogglo — oantfously  approached  a  jm^e,  m 
which  he  hid  himself;  about  a  stone's  throw  fWnn  the  hov^l  There 
he  watched,  as  well  as  he  mighty  in  the  imper^ct  Hght  of  the  even- 
ing, for  the  appearanoe  of  the  troopers.  Though  mounted,  they  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  reaohihg  the  spot,  which,  familiar  to  him  firom 
childhood,  he  ^ell  knew  to  find  in  the  darkest  night,  and  by  a 
route  the.  most  direct  He  was  there  before  them,  snug  in  his 
cover,;  apd  coolly  looking  out  for  thieir  coming.  More  than  once 
he  threw  up  the  pan  c^  his  idfle,  carefiilly  keeping  it  fK>m  its  osual 
click  by  the  intervention  of  his  finger,  and  cursed  withiti  himMlf 
his  ill  fortune^  as  he:  found  the  powder  saturated  with  water,  k  soft 
paste  beneath  his  touch.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  his'  pocket, 
seeking  there  for  some  straggling  grains,  of  which  in  the  ^er- 
gency  he  might  avail  hiinself ;  but  he  looked  fruitless^f,  and  was 
compelled  to  forego  the  hope  of  a  shot,  so  much  desired,  at  one  or 
other  of  the  persons  now  emerging^firom  the  wood  before  him. 

The  barkmg  of  a  cur  warned  the  indweller  of  visiters,  but  with- 
out offering  any  obetade  to  their  advance.  Humphries  proceeded 
first,  and  motioning  his  companion  to  keep  his  saddle,  iktstened  his 
hoise  to  a  bought  and  treading^  lightly,  k)oked  through  the  crevicea 
of  the  logs  upon  the  old  crone  withm.  Though  in  June,  a  warm 
sea^n  at  all  timeain  Carolina,  the  old  woman  partook  too  mudi 
of  the  habits:  of  the  very  poor  in  that  region  to  be  without  a  fire ; 
!  imd  with  the  taste  of  the  negro,  she  wis  now  bending  over  a  huge 
light  wood  blaae,  with  a  pipe  of  rude  structure  and  no  amall  dtmen- 
^ons  in  heritniouth,  from  whidi  the  occasional  pnS  went  forth, 
filling  the. apartment  with  the  unpleasant  effluvia  ot  the  vilest  leaf- 
tobacco ;  while,  her  body  and  head  swung  ever  to  and  fro,  with  a 
regnlai;  seesaw  motion,  that  seemed  an  hhbitual  exerdsei  Her  thin, 
shrivelledy  and  darkly  yeUew  features,  were  hag-like  and  jaundiced. 
The  akin  was  tightly  drawn  aeross  the  fkce,  and  the  high  cheek- 
bonee  and  the  nose  seemed  disposed  to  break  through  the  slender 
rsstraints  of  their,  oovering.    Her  eyes  were  small  and  sunken,  of  a 
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liglit  grey,  and  had  a  yiokms  twinkle,  that  did  not  accord  with  the 
wnlohed  and  decayed  aspect  of  her  other  features.  Her  forehead 
was  muJ],  and  clostered  with  grisly  hair  of  mized  white  atid  blacky 
disordered  and  unbotrad,  but  still  short,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  having  bat  lately  undergone  clipping  at  the  extremities.  Theee 
features,  repulsive  in  themselves,  were  greatly  heightened  in  their 
ofiensive  expression  by  the  severe  mouth  and  sharp  chin  below 
them.  The  upper  lip  was  flat,  undeveloped  entirely,  while  the 
lower  was  tiirust  forUi  in  a  thick  curl,  and,  closely  rising  and 
clinging  to  the  other,  somewhat  lifted  her  ^ance  into  a.  sort  of 
insdent  authority,  which,  sometimes  accompanying  aroused  feel- 
ii^,  or  an  elevated  mood  of  mind,  might  look  like  dignified  supe- 
riority. The  dress  which  she  wore  was  <^  the  poorest  sort,  die 
commonest  white  homespun  of  the  country,  probably  her  own 
manufacture,  and  so  indifferently  made,  that  it  hung  about  her  like 
a  8w6ky  and  gave  a  full  view  of  the  broaied  and  skinny  neck  and 
bofiom,  which  a  regard  to  her  appearance  might  have  prompted 
her  to  conceal  Beside  her  a  couple  of  cats  of  mammotii  size  kept 
up  a  drowsy  hum,  entirely  undisturbed  by  the  yelping  of  the 
cor,  which,  &om  his  KtUe  kennel  at  one  end  of  the  hovel,  main- 
tamed  a  continuous  clamour  at  the  approach  of  HumphrieeJ  The 
old  woman  simply  turned  her  head,  for  a  moment,  to  the  entrance, 
took  ^e  pipe  from  her  mouth,  and  discharging  the  volume  of 
imoke  which  followed  it,  cried  harshly  to  the  dog^  as  if  in  en* 
ceoragement.  Her  call  was  answered  l^Himiphries,  who,  rapping 
at  die  doot,  spoke  civilly  to  the  inmate. 

''Now  open  the  door,  good  woman;  We  aare  friends,  who  would 
speak  with  you.  We  have  been  caught  in  the  stonn,  and  want 
you  to  give  us  hoUse-iy>om  till  it's  over." 

''Friends  ye  may  bei,  and  ye  may  not  Down  by  Uie  dry  branch, 
and  through  the  old  road  to  mother  Blonay's,  is  no  walk  that 
fiiends  often  take ;  and  if  ye  be  travellers,  go  ye  on,  for  there's  no 
aocomrnodatioi  for  ye,  and  but  Mttle  here  ye  would  eat  It's  a 
poor  country  y'are  in,  strangers,  and  nothing  short  of  Dorchester, 
or  it  may  be  Rantowle's,  will  serve  your  turn  for  a  tavern." 

"Now,  out  Upon  you,  mother !  would  you  keep  a  shut  door  upc» 
Oii  and  the  ram  still  pouring !"  oried  Humphries,  sharply. 
8* 
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^  Ye  have  been  in  it  over  long  io  mind  it  now,  Fm  thinki&gi 
and  yeM  better  ride  it  out.  I  have  nothing  for  ye,  if  ye  would  robw 
Fm  but  a  lone  woman,  and  mighty  poor ;  and  have  no  plate,  no 
silver,  no  fine  watch,  nor  ringv,  nor  anything  that  is  worth  your 
taking.  Qo  to  '  The  Oaks,'  or  Middleton  Place,  or  the  old  hall  at 
Archdale,  or  any  of  the  fine  houses ;  they  have  plenty  of  good 
picking  there.'' 

'*  Now,"  said  Humphries  to  his  superior — "  how  pleasantly  the 
old  hag  tells  us  to  go  and  steal,  and  she  looking  down,  as  a  body 
may  say,  into  the  very  throat  of  the  grave  that's  gaping  after  her." 

The  old  «Foman,  meanwhile,  as  if  satisfied  with  what  she  had 
done,  resumed  her  pipe,  and  recommenced  her  moUon,  to  and  fro, 
over  the  blaze.  Humphries  was  for  a  smart  application  of  the  foot 
to  the  frail  door  that  kept  him  out,  but  to  this  his  companion  re* 
fused  assent 

*'  Confound  the  old  hag,  major ;  she  will  play  with  us  after  thia 
fashion  all  the  night  I  know  her  of  old,  and  that's  the  only  way 
to  serve  her.  Nothing  but  kicks  for  that  breed ;  civiHty  is  thrown 
away  upon  them." 

*'  No,  no— you  are  rash ;  let  me  speak.  I  pay,  my  good  woman, 
we  are  desirous  of  entrance ;  we  have  business,  and  would  speak 
with  you." 

^  Business  with  me  I  and  it's  a  gentleman's  voice  too  I  Maybe  he 
would  have  a  love-charm,  since  there  are  such  fools;  or  he  has  an 
enemy,  and  would  have  a  bad  mouth  put  upon  him,  shall  make  him 
shrivel  up  and  die  by  inches,  without  any  disease,  I  have  worked 
in  tiiifl  businete,  and  may  do  ^lore.  Well,  there's  good  wages  for 
it,  and  no  danger.  Who  ^hall  see,  when  I  beg  in  the  rich  man's 
kitchen,  that  I  put  the  poiion  leaf  in  the  soup,  or  stir  the  crumbs 
with  the  parching  coffee,  or  sprinkle  the  powder  with  the  com 
flour,  or  Imead  it  up  with  the  dough  f  It's  a  safe  business  enough, 
and  the  pay  is  good,  though  it  goes  over  soon  for  the  way  it  comes." 

^  Gome,  come,  my  good  woman,"  cried  Singleton  impatiently,  as 
the  old  beldam  thus  muttered  to  herself  the  various  secrets  of  her 
capacity,  and  strove  to  eonjecture  the  nature  of  the  business  which 
her  visiters  had  with  her.  *^  Come,  come,  my  good  wonum,  let  us 
in ;  we  are  hurried,  and  have  no  little  to  do  Wore  daylight " 
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**  Crood  womau,  indeed  I  Well,  many's  the  one  hM  been  called 
good  with  as  liUle  reason.  Yes,  sir,  coming :  my  old  limbs  are 
feeble;  I  do  not  move  as  I  used  to  when  I  was  yonng.'' 

Thus  apologizing,  with  her  pipe  in  one  hand,  while  the  other 
undid  the  entrance,  Mother  Blonay  admitted  her  Tisiten. 

^80,  yon  have  been  young  once,  mother  T  said  Humphries, 
while  entttring. 

The  oldl  woman  darted  a  glance  upon  hin^-*a  steadfast  glance 
frcHn  her  little  grey  eyes,  and  the  stout  and  fearless  trooper  felt  a 
ckiU  go  through  his  veins  on  the  instant  He  knew  the  estimate 
put  upon  her  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  as  one  possessed  of  , 
the  .evil  eye,  or  rather  the  evil  month ;  one  whose  word  brought 
Mi^t  ftmong  the  cattle,  and  whom  the  negroes  feared  with  a 
supersdiiotu  dread,  as  able  to  bring  sicknew  and  pestilence — a 
gnawing  disease  that  ate  away  silently,  until,  without  any  visible 
complaint,  the  victim  perished  hopelessly.  Their  fears  had  been 
adc^pled  in  pari  by  Uie  whites  of  the  lower  class  in  the  same  i^on, 
and  HumphHee,  though  a  bold  a|^  sensible  fellow,  had  beaid  of 
too  many  dreadful  influences  ascribed  to  her,  not  to  be  unpleasantly 
starded  with  the  peculiar  inteniity  of  the  stare  which  she  put  upon 
him.  Though  a  soldier,  and- like  his  fellows,  without  much  faith 
of  any  kind^  he  bad  not  altogether  survived  his  superstitions* 

*^  Toung  P  she  said,  in  reply  ;  ^  yes,  I  have  been  young,  and  I 
felt  ray  youth.  I  knew  it,  and  I  enjoyed  it  But  I  have  outlived 
it,  and  you  see  me  now.  You  are  young,  too.  Bill  Hamphries ; 
may  you  live  to  have  the  same  question  asked  you  which  you  put 
lome." 

''A  cold  wish.  Mother  ^onay;  a  bitter  cold  wish,  since  you 
should  know,  by  your  own  feelings,  how  Lard  it  will  be  to  outlive 
activity  and  love,  and  the  young  people  that  come  about  us.  It's 
a  sad  seaBon  that,  mother,  and  may  I  die  before  it  comes.  But| 
talking  of  young  people,  ibother,  reminds  me  that  you  are  not  so 
lonesome  as  you  say.    You  have  your  son,  now,  Goggle.'' 

^If  his  eye  is  blear.  Bill  Humphries,  it's  not  the  part  of  good 
manners  to  speak  of  it  to  bis  mother.  The  curse  of  a  blear  eye, 
and  a  blind  eye,  may  fall  upon  you  yet,  and  upon  yours — ay,  down 
tn  your  ^Idren's  children — for  any  thing  we  know." 
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^  That's  true,  mother — none  of  ub  can  say.  I  meant  no  hanOi 
but  as  everybody  calls  him  Qoggle*—^ 

^  The  redbug  be  upon  everybody  that  so  oaUs  him !  The  boj 
has  a  name  by  law.** 

**  Well,  well,  mother,  do  not  be  angry,  and  wish  no  sores  upon 
your  neighbours'  shins  that  you  can't  wish  ofL  The  redbugs  and 
the  June-flies  are  bad  enough  already,  without  orders ;  and  peopli 
do  say  you  are  quita^too  free  in  sending  suoh  plagues  i|M>n.them, 
for  little  cause,  or  for  no  cause  at  all." 

^  It's  a  blessing  that  I  can  do  it,  Bill  Humphries,  or  idle  rowdie^ 
gackt  as  yourself  would  harry  the  old  woman  to  death  for  theii 
sport  It's  a  blessing  and  a  protection  that  I  can  make  theydlow 
jacket  and  the  redbug  leave  their  poison  stings  in  the  tender  flesh, 
so  that  the  jester  that  laughs  at  the  old  and  suffering  shall  leuv 
some  suffering  too." 

^^  Quite  a  hard  punish  OAent  for  such  an  oSenoe.  But,  mothec^ 
they  say  you  can  do  more ;  that  you  have  the  sp^l  of  the  bad 
motttfa,  that  brings  long  sickneds  and  sudden  death,  aniltOM^ 
awful  troubles ;  and  some  that  don't  wish  you  w^ll,  say  you  Iovb 
to  use  it" 

^Do  they  say  so?— then  they  say  not  amiss.  Think  you,  Bill 
Humphries,  that  I  should  not  fight  with  him  who  bates  me,  and 
would  destroy  me  if  he  could  ?  I  do ;  and  the  bad  mouth  of 
Mother  Blonay  upon  you,  shall  make  the  bones  in  your  skia  aohe 
for  long  mondiE  after,  I  tell  you." 

^  I  b^,  for  God's  sake,  that  you  will  not  put  your  bad  mouth 
upon  me  then,  good  mother,"  exclaimed  Humphries,  with  ludicrous 
rapidity,  as  if  he  half  feared  the  inmiediate  exercise  x>f  her  fiumlty 
upon  hiuL 

The  old  woman  seemed  not  displeased  wit^  this  tacit  ao* 
knowledgment  of  h&t  power,  and  she  now  twisted  her  dudr  about 
so  as  to  place  herself  directly  in  front  of  Singleton.  He^  meanwhile, 
had  been  closely  sdntinisi^  the*  apartmient,  which  was  in  no  re- 
spects better  than  those  of  the  commonest  negro-houses  of  ih»  low 
oountiy.  The  floor  was  the  native  soil.  The  wind  was  excluded 
by  day,  loosely  thrust  between  the  crevices  of  the  logs;  and  an  oM 
ioaffolding  of  poles,  supporting  a  few  rails  crossing  eadi  other,  sua- 
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tained  the  mattren  of  moas,  upon  which  the  woman  slept  She 
dweh  unafiBisted,  seemingly,  and  entirely  alone.  A  few  gourds^  of 
ealaba&hes,  hung  from  the  rooi,  which  was  scantily  shingled :  these 
oontainod  seeds  of  Farions  kinds,  bunches  of  dried  thyme,  sage,  and 
other  herbs  and  plants ;  and  some  which,  by  a  close  analysis  of  their 
properties,  would  be  found  to  contain  a  su£Scient  solution  of  the 
Bouree  from  whence  came  her  spells  of  power  over  her  neighbours, 
whether  finr  good  or  evil 

Sng^eton  had  employed  himself  in  noticing  all  these  sevet'al  ob- 
jects, and  the  probability  is,  that  the  quick  eye  of  the  old  woman 
had  discovered  his  occupation.  She  turned  her  chair  so  as  to  place 
herself  direcUy  before  him,  and  the  glance  of  her  eye  confrx)nting 
hiS|  compelled  him  to  a  similar  change  of  position.  The  docile  cats, 
with  a  duggish  effort,  changed  their  ground  also ;  and  after  circling 
thrioe  about  their  new  places  <^  repose,  before  laying  themselves 
down  upon  it,  they  soon  resumed  their  even  and  self-satisfied  slum- 
berous hum,  which  the  movement  of  their  mistress  had  interrupted. 
A  moment  of  silence  intervened,  during  which  Dame  Blonay  em- 
pbyed  herself  in  examining  Singleton's  person  and  countenance. 

He  was,  of  course,  quite  unknown  to  hei,  and  a  curious  desire  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  new  &ces  is,  perhaps,  as  much  the  cha- 
racteristic of  age  as  its  garrulity.  Memory,  in  this  way,  becomes 
stirred  up  actively,  and  the  decaying  mind  delights  in  such  a  survey, 
that  it  may  liken  the  stranger  to  some  well  known  individual  of 
former  days.  It  is  thus  that  the  present  time  continually  supplies 
with  aliment  the  past  from  which  it  receives  so  much  of  its  own. 
The  close  survey  <^  the  woman  did  not  please  Singleton,  who  at 
length  interrupted  it  by  resuming  the  subject  where  Humphries  had 
discontinued  it  With  becoming  gravity,  he  asked  her  the  question 
which  foDowa,  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  her  powers — 

''And  so,  dame,  you  really  believe  that  you  possess  the  .power  of 
d<nng  what  you  say  you  can  do  (^ 

*^  Ay,  sir,  and  a  great  deal  more.  I  can  dry  up  the  blood  in  the 
vdns  of  youth ;  I  can  put  the  staggering  weakness  into  the  bonee 
and  nnewB  of  the  strong  man ;  I  can  make  the  heart  shrink  that  is 
tmre — I  can  put  pain  there  instead  of  pleasure.'* 

^  Indeed  I  if  you  can  do  this,  dame,  you  can  certainly  do  much 
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.  more  than  most  of  yonr  neightours.  But  is  it  not  strange,  moCher, 
tihat  these  powers  are  all  fi>r  evil  ?  Have  you  no  Acuity  for  con 
ferring  good — for  cheering  the  heart  instead  of  distressing  it,  and 
giving  pleasure  instead  of  pain  f 

^  Ay !  I  can  avenge  you  upon  your  enemy  P  As  she  spoke,  ber 
form  suspended  its  waving  motion,  was  bent  forwiird  in  eagerness, 
and  her  eye  glistened,  while  her  look  seemed  to  say,  ^  Is  not  that 
the  capacity  you  would  have  me  serve  you  in  f 

V^That,  also,  is  a  power  of  evil,  dame,  and  not  of  good.    I  spoke 
of  good,  not  eviL*^ 

"^  Not  that  r  she  muttered,  with  an  air  of  disappointment,  while 
drawing  henelf  back  and  resuming  her  croning  movement 

''Not  that!  is  not  revenge  sweet,  young  master — very  ^eet^ 
when  you  have  been  robbed  and  yrronged  for  years ;  trampled  in 
the  dust ;  laughed  and  sneered  at ;  hunted  and  hated :  is  not  the 
moment  of  revenge  sweet  f  When  you  see  your  enemy  writhing  in 
pain,  you  put  your  ear  down  and  listen  to  his  suffering,  and  your 
heart,  that  used  to  beat  only  with  its  own  sorrow,  you  feel  is 
throbbing  with  a  strange,  sweet  joy  at  his — ^is  it  not  sweet,  my 
master  P 

^  Ay,  sweet  perhaps  to  nuiny,  dame,  but  I  fear  me,  still  evil ;  still 
not  good ;  still  harmful  to  man.  Have  you  no  better  powers  in 
your  collection  f  none  to  give  strength  and  youth,  and  bring  back 
health?*^ 

She  pcnnted  to  a  bunch  of  the  smaller  snake-roots  which  lay  in 
the  comer,  but  with  much  seeming  indifference,  as  if  the  cure  of 
disease  formed  but  an  humble  portion  of  her  mystery  and  labours. 

''And  your  art  gives  you  power  over  affections,  and  brings 
pleasure  sometimes,  mother  ?" 

"Is  it  love? — ^the  love  of  the  young  woman — ^hard  to  please, 
difficult  to  soothe,  cold  to  sweet  words — ^that  you  would  win,  my 
young  master  f 

She  again  bent  her  head  towards  him,  and  suspended  her 
motion,  as  if  now  hopeful  that,  in  this  reference,  she  had  found 
out  the  true  quest  of  the  seeker.  A  warm  glow  overspread  the 
oheek  of  Singleton,  as,  in  answering  the  inquiry  correctly,  he  must 
necessarily  have  confessed  that  such  a  desire  was  in  his  bowmi. 
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ikoogk  oerUmly  witboui  an j  resort  to  rach  pnieticeB  at  Might  be 
kraked  ioft  in  her  aaggwtkm.' 

**  Ay,  iadeed,  sBoh  an  art  would  be  something  to  me  now,  oonld 
k  vnal  for  any  pufpoee— ^xmld  it  soften  the  stem,  and  warm  the 
oold,  and  HAake  the  hard  to  please  easy — but  1  look  not  for  your 
aid,  mother,  to  do  all  this." 

*^  I  can  do  it — fear  me  not,"  said  the  old  woman,  amiirin|^y. 

^  It  may  be,  hot  I  choose  not  that  thou  sfaonldst  I  most  toil 
fiir  myself  in  this  matter,  and  the  only  aitl  may  use  must  be  that 
which  I  riiall  not  be  ashamed  of.  But  we  ha?e  another  quesl^ 
dnme ;  and  upon  this  we  would  hsve  you  q>eak  honestly.  You 
hnve  a  son  f 

Tbe  iM  woman  looked  earnestly  at  the  q>eaker ;  and,  as  at  that 
moment  the  B&hre  swung  <^  from  his  knee,  clattering  with  its  end 
npcm  the  floor,  she  started  apptehensiv^y,  aod  it  could  be  seen  that 
sbe  tremUed.    She  spoke  after  the  pause  of  an  instant: 

**  Sure,  captain — ^Ned,  Ned  Blonay  is  my  son.  What  would  you 
t^  me  f    Be  has  met  with  no  harm  f 

"  None,  mother — ^none  that  I  can  q>eak  o^**  said  Humphries 
qmcUy ;  ^  not  tiiat  he  may  not  hi^pen  upcm  it  if  he  does  not 
mind  his  tracks.  But  tell  us — when  was  he  here  last,  mother  f 
Was  he  not  here  to-nlgfat  f  and  when  do  you  look  for  him  again  T 

The  apprehensionB  of  the  woman  had  passed  off;  she  resumed 
her  seesaw  motion,  and  answered  indiflbrently : 

^  The  boy  is  his  own  master,  Bill  Humphries ;  it  is  not  for  an 
old  woman  like  me  to  answer  for  Ned  Blonay." 

^  W)ui4 !  are  you  not  witch  enough  to  manage  your  own  son  ? 
Tell  that  to  them  that  don't  know  you  both  better.  I  say  to  you, 
Mother  Blonay,  that  story  wont  pass  nraster.  You  hare  seen  Gog- 
^e  to-night" 

**  And  I  say,  Bill  Humphries,  that  the  tongue  lies  that  says  it, 
though  it  never  lied  before.  Go— ^you're  a  fbul-spcdcen  fellow,  and 
your  bones  shaO  ache  yet  for  that  same  speech.  Goggle-Boggle 
'^"Oogf^e !  as  if  it  wasn't  curse  enough  to  be  blear-eyed  without 
baTing  every  dirty  field-tadcey  whickering  about  it" 

<*  Our  objeot  is  not  to  offend,  my  good  woman,"  said  Singleton, 
mterpoeing  gently ;  ^  but  to  ask  a  dvil  onestion.    My  oompanior 
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oiily  eokflojs  a  tuune  by  which  your  sod  ia  gtnetaXiy  disttnginihM 
among  the  people.  You  muBt  not  allow  him  to  anger  yon,  thisr»^ 
ftnre,  but  answer  a  qnestion  or  two  (nviUy,  and  we  ehall  leave  you." 
.  ^  ¥00  have  smooth  worda,  captain,  and  I  kn^mr  what  good-broed* 
^  ''ing  is;  I  have  lived  among  decent  people,  and  I  know  very  well 
how  to  behave  like  one  if  they  would  let  me  ;  but  when  snoh  ill- 
spoken  creatures  as  Bill  Hutnphries  ask  me  questionB,  \^a  ten  to 
one  I  don't  think  it  worth  while  to  answer  them ;  and  answer  I 
will  not,  except  with  durses,  when  they  speak  nicknamed  for  mj 
child.  I  know  the  Ix^  is  ugly  and  bleat-^yed.  I  know  that  Us 
skin  is  yellow  and  shrivelled  like  my  own,  but  he  has  sudded  at 
these  withered  paps,  and  he  is  my  child ;  and  the  more  others  hate 
and  abuse  him,  the  more  I  love  him— the  mote  I  will  tabs  up  for 
him.''  . 

^  Now,  Mother  Blonay,  you  needn't  make  such  a  &ss  about  the 
matter.  You  know  I  meant  no  harm.  Confound  the  feUow,  I 
don't  ^MtfC' whether  he  has.  eyes  or  not ;  sttre  I  am,  I  know  the  name 
which  people  give  him  without  minding  the  blear.  I  only  want 
youtto  say  what  you've  done  with  him— where  he  is  now  f 

^  You  are  too  quick — too  vi<rfent|  Humphries,  with  the  dd 
woman,"  said  Singleten  in  a  whisper. 

^« Major,  don't  I  know  her?  The  old  hing— I  see  through  her 
tK>w,  jist  as  easy  as  I  ever  saw  through  any  thing  in  my  life.  HI 
lay  now  she  knows  all  about  the  skunk." 

"Perhaps  so,  but  if  she  does,  thi3  is  not  ihe  way  to  get  at  her 
information." 

^  But'  little  hope  of  that  now,  since  she's  got  her  back  ^p.  Con- 
found Goggle  I  tf  I  had  him  under  a  stout  hickoiy  I  reckon  Td 
make  her  talk  to  another  tune." 

This  was  loud  enough  for  the  old  woman,  who  replied  :--^ 

^  Yes^^you'd'  beat  with  blows  and  wlups  a  fiur  better  knan  than 
yourself.  Bat  go  your  ways,  and  see  what  will  come  of  this  flight's 
WoadL'  I  hiave  curses,  have  I ? — ^if  I  have,  you  shall .h^ar  them«  I 
have  a  bad  moath^  have  I  ? — ^you  shall  foel  it  Hearken,  Bill  Htmi- 
phries !  I  am  old  and  weak,  but  I  am  strong  enough  to  ^come  to 
you  where  you  are,  and  whi^>er  in  your  ears.  As  what  I  say  will 
io  yoi|  no  pleasure^  you  shall  hear  it" 


And,  tottariiig  forward  fion^  ber  seat,  aiie  bent  down  to  the  cbui 
iqHtt  which  he  ut,  and  though  he  moved  away  in  an  instan^  he 
was  not  qniok  enough  to  avoid  the  momeiitwcy  oohtaot  of  her  proi 
tnuM  and  hag-libe  lip  with  his  oar,  that  shnink  from  the  touch  as 
with  an  instinct  of  ita  own.  She  whiepe^  but  two  words,  and 
they  were  loudly  enough  uttered  t>r  Singleton  to  hear  as  well  as 
Hampfarm 

"  Your  aiatei^-BeUa  Humphries  P 

The  trooper  started  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  staggered  he 
eertamly  was,  and  his  eyes  glared  eonfusedly  upon  thoae  which  she 
piercingly  fixed  upon  him  with  a  fiendish  leer.  .  She  shook  her 
long  bony  finger  at  him,  and  her  body,  though  now  erect,  main- 
tained its  waving  motion  just  as  when  she  had  been  seated*  Re* 
ooveriBg  in  a  moment,  be  advanced  with  threatening  actjon^ 
exclaiming: — 

"  Ton  old  hag  of  hell  I  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  What  of 
BeUa  f  what  of  my  sister  T 

*"  Goggle— Goggle— Goggle— ^Aa<  of  her  I  that  of  her  P  was  all 
the  reply ;  and  this  was  follow^  by  a  low  chucjding  laugh,  which 
had  in  it  something  exceedingly  annoying  even  to  Singleton  himsell 
The  toooper  was  faocious,  and  with  clenched  fist  seemed  abomt  to 
strike.  This,  when  she  saw,  seemed  to  produce  in  her  even  a 
greater  d^^  <^  resolutioQ.  Instead  of  shrinking,  she  advanced, 
folded  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  and  there  was  a<leep  concentrated 
solenmi^  in  her  tone  as  she  exclaimed : — 

''Now  may  the  veins  dry  up,  and  the  flesh  wither,  and  the 
smews  shrink^  and  Uie  marrow  leave  the  bones  1  Strike  the  old 
,now,  Bill  Himphrias — strike,  if  you  dare  T' 
1  Singleton  had  already  passed  between  the  parties,  not,  however, 
before  he  had  been  able  to  see  the  prodigious  efiect  which  b'^r 
a4JQration  had  produced  upon  the  trooper.  His  form  was  fixed  in 
the  advandng  position  in  which  he  stood  when  she  addressed  him. 
His  Hps  were  colourless,  and  his  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her  own 
with  a  steadiness  which  was  that  of  paralysis,  and  not  of  decision. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  instinct  with  life — ^a  subtle,  concen- 
trated liil^  The  appearance  of  decrepitude  had  gone,  the  eye  had 
stronger  me;  the  limbs  seemed  firm  on  the  instant,  and  there  was 
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something  exceedingly  high  and  oomniMidiBg  in  Ler  positioB.  A 
moment  afi;er,  she  sank  haok  in  her  chair  almost  ezhansted — the 
two  cats  anxiously  purring  about  her,  having  stood  at  her  side,  as 
if  bent  to  oo-o{)erate  in  her  defence,  on  the  first  i^proach  of  Hunt 
phries.  He  now  recovered  from  the  superstitious  awe  which  had 
momentarily  possessed  him  ;  and  heartily  ashamed  of  the  show  of 
violence  to  which  her  mysterious  speech  had  provoked  him^  began 
to  apologize  for  it  to  Singleton. 

^  1  know  it's  wrong,  major,  and  I  wasn't  exactly  in  nay  sober 
senses,  or  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  But  th^^e^  no  telling  how  she 
provc^ed  me ;  and  the  &ct  is,  what  she  said  worries  me  no  httie 
now ;  and  I  must  know  what  she  meant  I  say,  mother — ^Motfa^ 
Blonay!" 

Her  eyes  now  were  fixed  upon  his  with  a  dull,  inexpressive 
glare,  that  seemed  to  indicate  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  con- 
sciousness. 

^  She  is  now  exhausted,  and  cannot  undentand  you ;  certainly 
not  to  sadsfjT  your  inquiries,"  said  Singleton. 

The  trooper  made  one  or  two  efforts  more,  but  she  refused  all 
answa*,  and  showed  her  determination  to  be  silent  by  turning  her 
face  from  them  to  the  wall  Finding  nothing  was  to  be  got  out 
of  her.  Singleton  placed  beside  her  upcm  the  chair  a  note  of  the 
continental  currency,  of  large  amount  but  for  its  depredated  vahie ; 
then,  without  more  words,  they  left  the  hovel  to  its  wretched 
tenant,  both  much  relieved  upon  emerging  into  the  open  air.  The 
severity  of  the  storm  had  now  greatly  subsided ;  the  rain  sdll  oon- 
tinued  falling,  however,  and,  hopeless  of  any  fiirther  discoveries  6i 
the  fugitive  they  had  pursued,  and  as  ignor.uit  of  his  character  aa 
at  first,  they  moved  onward,  rapidly  pushing  fbr  their  bivouac  upon 
the  Ashley. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
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Thkt  had  acaioely  gone  from  sight,  when  Goggle  entered  the 
dwelling.  Hie  old  hag  started  from  her  seeming  stupor,  and  aU 
her  features  underwent  a  change.  She  fondled  upon  her  son  with 
an  the  feeble  driveling  of  age ;  called  him  by  various  affectionate 
diminutiyeBy  and  busied  herself  in  spile  of  her  infirmities,  waddling 
about  from  comer  to  comer  of  the  hut,  to  administer  to  his  desires, 
which  were  by  no  means  few.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested 
the  most  brutal  indifference  to  aU  her  regards,  shook  her  off  rudely  ' 
m  she  hung  upon  his  shoulders,  and,  with  a  boisterous  manner,  and 
a  q)eech  coupled  with  an  oath,  demanded  his  supper,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  himsd^  with  an  air  of  extreme  indolence^  along  the 
bed. 

^And,  Neddy  dear,  what  has  kq>t  you  so  late!  Where  have 
you  been,  and  whenoe  come  you  last  f "  were  the  repeated  questions 
of  the  old  woman. 

** A'diat  it!  mother — ^will  you  never  be  d<me  aaking  questions  f 
B^s  not  so  late,  Fm  sure.'* 

^  L^r  thim  yon  said ;  much  later,  by  two  homa,  boy." 

''Well,  tf  it  k,  what  then  f  It's  well  you  have  me  at  all,  for 
Fve  had  a  narrow  chance  of  it  Swow  I  but  the  bullets  sung  over 
my  ean  too  dose  for  comfert'* 

"Tou  donH  aay  so,  Ned !  What!  that  stark,  bull-head  Hum- 
fknm,  has  he  ehot  at  you^  Ned,  my  son  T 

"  Him  or  Singleton,  d— n  *enL  But  I  have  a  hitch  on  him  now 
that  shaH  awing  him.  He  plays  'possum  no  longer  with  Huck,  if 
Tou  have  a  tongue  in  your  head,  mother." 

«  Who— I!    What  am  I  to  do,  Ned,  boy !    Is  it  to  put  Bill 
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Hnmphries  in  trouble  t    If  itV  that,  I  have  the  heart  to  do  it»  if  it^ 
only  for  his  talk  to-night" 

«Ye8^Iheardit»» 

"You  I    Why,  where  were  you,  Ned  T 

"There." 

He  pointed  to  the  end  of  (he  hovel,  where,  snugly  concealed  <hi 
the  outside,  his  eye,  pierdng  through  a  hole  between  the  logs,  had 
witnessed  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  apartment  while  the  parti- 
sans held  it 

"And  you  heard  and  saw  all!"  said  the  old  woman.  "You 
heard  his  foul  speech,  and  you  saV  him  lift  his  hand  to  strike  me 
becauise^I  spoke  to  Khi  as  he  desbrVisdl  Btet  he  dared  not — no,  he 
dared  not  I  Twas  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  lay*  hands  on  meu 
His  arm  should  haVe  withered  1   That  it  shbuld." 

"Pshol  Pbhol  withered!"  exclaimed  the  sbn  scomftdly.  She 
might  deceive  herself,  but  not  hinu 

"  But  who  was  the  other  man,  Neddy — ^the  Oaptiun  f " 

"His  name's  Singleton,  and  he's  a  major  of  the  oontinentAb--^ 
that's  all  I  know  about  him.  He  took  me  prisoner  with  some  olherB 
of  Travis'^  and  I  joined  his  troop,  rather  than  fare  worse,  llua 
gives  me  pickings  on  both  sides ;  for  since  I've  joined  we've  had 
smart  work  in  skirmishing ;  and  down  at  Archdale  Hall  we  made  a 
splash  at  iduck's  ba^fagie" wagons,  and  ^t  good  spoil.  See,  here's 
a  watch — true  gold !— was  this  nooming  in  a  red'ooat's  fob,  now  im 
mine." 

"  It's  good  gold,  and  heavy,  my  ^n ; — ^will  give  you  ydlow-boys 
enough." 

"  Ay,  could  we  sell — but  thaf  s  the  devil/  -  tt  comes  frcHn  a  BHtish 
pocket,  and  we  can't  venture  to  offer  it  to  any  of  their  colour.^  As 
for  the  continentals,  they  hav^nH;  got  any  but  their  ragpged  cnneDcy, 
and  that  nobody  wants.  We  must  keep  the  #atdi  for  a  good 
chance,  for  that  and  other  reasons.-  I  took  it  from  a  pnsoner  by 
sleight  of  hand,  and  it  must  not  be  known  that  I  have  it,  on  eitfa^ 
fflde.  Proctbr  would  punish,  and  the  young  follow  Singleton,  who 
has  an  eye  like  a  hawk,  he  wouki  not  Bto{i  to  give  me  m  swinging 
bough  if  he  thought  I  took  it  from  one  of  his  prisonen." 

^  Give  it  to  me,  l^y :  T'fl  save  you  that  risk." 
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** T<m  flbaD  do  more,  motfaw;  bat  fint  get  the  supper.  Fm  hM- 
Ui  liimgiy,  and  tired  out  with  the  ohafie  Pre  had.  A'drat  iti  my 
Ixmee  are  chilled  with  the  nrad  and  water* 

""  Theresa  a  ohange  in  the  chest,  boy,  beside  yon.  Pat  the  wet 
dothesoff." 

''It^s  too  tronblesome,  and  they'd  only  get  wet  too;  for  I  most 
start  htuck  to  the  camp  diieotly.'' 

"WhatcampP 

*^  Singl^on's — down  npon  the  riter — ^fire  naies  below  the  Banmy. 
I  most  be  there,  and  let  him  see  me,  or  he's  sttspioion  me,  and  more 
o£    Ton  will  hare  to  cany  the  message  to  P^ctor.** 

<^l¥hat|  boy !  will  yod  go  back  and  pot  your  heck  hi  danger  f 
Snppcee  he  finds  yon  missmgr 

''Wen,  m  teB  him  the  truth,  so  &r  as  the  trnth  will  answer  the 
porpoee  of  a  fie.  FU  say  tfiat  I  oame  to  see  yon,  and,  having  done 
so,  hare  come  back  to  my  dut^^.  They  cannot  find  &uit,  for  the 
troopers  every  now  and  then  start  off  wkhdut  leave  or  license.  Fm 
only  a  volunteer,  yon  see." 

''Take  care,  boy ;  yoa  will  try  the  long  kne  once  too  often. 
They  suspect  you  now,  I  know,  from  the  askings  of  that  fellow 
Humphries ;  and  him  too,  the  other — ^what's  his  name  t*— he,  too^ 
esked  dosefy  after  yoQ." 

**Bii^ton.    I  heard  htm." 

''What  Singleton  is  that^  boy t  A17  km  to  the  Sii^et(Mis  heie- 
aWay  in  St  Paul's  r 

"No,  I  befieve  not  He's  from  the  'High  Hills,' they  say,thoa^ 
he  has  friends  at '  The  Oaks.'  It  was  there  he  went  to*night  But 
tbe'^per.  mother — is  it  all  ready  I" 

<*  Sit  and  eat,  boy.  There's  hoecake  and  bacon,  and  some  cold 
ooUaida.^ 

''Any  rum!"  he  inquired,  rising sldggiirfdy  from  the  bed,  and  ap- 
,proaching  the  little  table  which,  while  thei  preceding  diak^rue  had 
been  going  on,  his  mother  had  suppUed  with  the  edibles  eniunerated. 
Sfa^  handed  him  the  jug,  from  which,  nadihited,  he  dmnk  'freely, 
following  the  stronger  liquid  with  a  moderate  draught  from  the 
gourd  of  water  which  she  brought  hira  at  the  same  moment  Whih 
he  ate,  he  muttered  occasionallv  to  his  mother,  who  hung  around 
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Um  all  the  while  in  cloae  aUendanee,  regardiag  the  betmeftred,  aal- 
low,  and  dis%ured  wretch  with  as  muoh  a&ction  as  if  he  had  bees 
the  very  choioeet  of  all  God's  creatures.  Such  is  the  heart»  eixiD|^ 
oontiimallj  in  its  i^prqNriatioB  of  sfuipathies,  which,  though  intrin- 
sicallj  they  may  be  valueless,  are  yet  singularly  in  proof  <rf  that 
care  of  nature,  which  permits  no  being  to  go  uUeriy  unblest  by  ita 
regard,  and  bestows  on  every  homesteadi  however  lowly,  some  por- 
tion of  its  soothing  and  its  sunshine. 

Goggle  had  eaten,  and  now,  like  a  goiged  snake,  he  threw  himself 
once  more  at  length  upon  the  couch  that  stood  in  the  cofnar,  gmm- 
bling,  as  he  did  so— 

**  A'^rat  iti  I  hate  to  go  out  again!  But  I  mnstr— I  mvst  go 
back  to  camp,  to  blind  Singleton ;  and  as  foa*  that  fellow  HumpbrieB, 
hear  you,  mother — I  was  in  the  fomd  by  Cobum\i  comer  when  he 
came  upon  mci  and  just  about  to  cross  it  Iliey  called  out,  and 
crack,  crack  went  their  pistols,  and  the  balk  both  times  whimed 
dose  above  my  head.  It  was  then  they  gave  chase,  and  I  lay  dase, 
and  hugged  the  hollow.  Singleton's  horse  stood  right  across  me, 
and  I  eipected  his  hoo&  ev^  moment  upon  my  back.** 

"  You  don't  say  so,  Neddy?" 

^  Ay,  but  I  do— but  thafs  not  it  Hie  dan^r  was  somethii^, 
to  be  sure,  but  even  then  I  could  listen — ^I  could  heiur  all  they  said ; 
and  I  had  reason  to  listen,  too,  for  it  was  of  me  Humphries  ^x^ra. 
The  keen  chap  suspected  me  to  be  the  man  they  chased,  though 
they  could  not  make  me  out ;  and  so  he  spoke  of  me.  Can  you 
count  up  what  he  said,  mottierf 

**  No,  Neddy ;  how  should  I T 

"  What !  and  you  tell  fortunes,  too,  and  bewitch,  so  thai  all  of 
them  call  you  cattle  charmer,  yet  you  can't  tell  what  Bill  Humphries 
spoke  about  me,  your  own  son  I  For  I  reckon  I  am  your  son,  no 
matter  who  was  my  right  &ther ! — Can  you  not  tell, — eh  f " 

"No^  sure  not:  some  foul  spwck^  I  reckon,  considering  who 
spoke  It" 

'*  Ay,  foul  speech  enough,  if  you  knew.  But  the  kmg  and  shoH 
of  it,  mother,  is  this,  and  I  put  the  question  to  you  plainly,  and  ei- 
pect  you  to  answer  plainly — ^ 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  son  T 
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•*  Ay,  that's  it — Tm  your  son,  I  believe  that ;  but  tell  me,  and 
I  ten  me  truly — who  was  mj  &ther  f  It  was  of  Uiat  that  Hnmphries 
ifoke.  He  i^>oke  for  all  the  country  round,  and  something,  too,  Fve 
heavd  of  before.  He  said  I  was  no  better  than  my  &ther ;  that  he 
w»  a  horae-thiefy  and  what  was  worse,  that  I  had  a  cross  in  my 
blood.  Speak,  now,  mother — spei^  ont  truly,  for  you  see  Fm  in 
no  passioa ;  hr^  whether  it's  true  or  not,  I  will  have  it  out  of  him 
thai  spoke  it,  before  long,  some  way  or  other.  If  it's  true,  so  much 
the  worse  1;^  him,  Ibr  I  can't  cut  your  tlnroat,  mother— I  can't  drink 
your  Uood ;  but  what  I  can  do,  I  will,  and  that  is,  have  the  blood 
of  the  man  that  knows  and  speaks  of  your  misdoii^" 

Thai  affectionate  tenderness  of  manner  which  she  had  heretofore 
shown  throughout  the  interview,  passed  away  entirely  after  this 
inqniry  of  Goggle.  She  was  no  longer  the  mother  of  her  son.  A 
haggaid  scorn  was  in  every  feaiure — a  hellish  revival  of  angry  pas- 
sioDS,  of  demoniac  hate,  and  a  phrensied  appetite.  As  she  lodced 
upon  the  inquirer,  who^  putting  such  a  question,  yet  lay,  and  seem- 
ingly without  emotion^  sluggishly  at  length  upon  her  conch,  her  ire 
seemed  scarcely  restrainable — her  figure  seemed  to  dilate  in  every 
part — and,  striding  across  the  floor  with  a  rapid  movement,  hostile 
seemingly  to  the  generally  enfeebled  appearance  of  her  frame,  she 
stood  di^cUy  before,  and  looking  down  upon  him — 

**  And  are  you  bent  to  heark^i  to  such  foul  words  of  your  own 
mother^  bringing  them  home  to  my  ears,  when  your  bullet  should 
have  gone  through  the  head  of  the  speaker?" 

^  Ail  in  good  time,  mother.  The  bullet  should  have  gone  through 
his  head  but  for  an  accident  But  it's  well  it  did  not  He  would 
have  died  then  in  a  moment  When  I  kill  him  now,  he  shall  feel 
himself  dying,  I  warrant" 

^It  is  well,  boy.  Such  a  fool  speidrar  should  have  a  dea^  of 
terror — he  dea^ves  it" 

"Ay,  b«t  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  mother,— -you  have  not 
answered  my  question.     Speak  out;  was  I  bom  lawfully  ?" 

"Lawfully  I — and  what  care  you,  Ned  Blonay,  about  the  hiwful- 
noBs  or  the  unlawfulness  of  your  birth— you  who  houriy  fight 
against  the  laws — who  rob,  who  bum,  who  murder,  whenever  a 
chance  offers,  and  care  not!      Is  it  not  your  pleasure  to  break  the 
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Uwft — ^to  live  on  the  profits  and  the  property  of  others  f    Whenoe 
came  the  purse  you  brought  here  last  veek^  but  from  the  red-OLit<»r 
who  travelled  with  you  as  a  fiiend,  and  you,  all  the  time  receiviB^ 
pay  firom  his  peo|^ef    Whence  came  this  watfch  you  just  now  put 
into  my  hands,  but  from  your  priscmer  f  and  the  hog  of  which  you 
ate  for  supper,  your  own  rifle  ahot  it  in  the  swamp,  althou^  you 
saw  the  double  fork  in  the  ear,  and  the  brand  on  its  quarter,  which 
tdd  you  it  bdonged  to  Squire  WalUm,  at  *  The  Oaks  f — what  do 
you  care  about  the  laws,  then,  that  you  woukl  have  me  answer  yoor 
question  f" 

^  Nothing  \  I  don't  care  UuU  for  all  the  laws  in  the  coontiy — ^not 
thatl    But  still  I  wish  to  know  the  troth  of  this  matter.    It's  for 
,my  pleasure,    I  like  to  know  the  truth ;  whether  I  mind  it  or  not 
is  another  thing." 

"  Tour  pleasure,  boy — ^your  pleasure !  and  what  if  I  tell  yon 
thaUEumphries  spoke  true — ^that  you  are — ^ 

^A  bastard !  speak  it  out — ^I  want  to  hear  it ;  and  it  will  ,giv« 
me  pleasure — I  love  that  which  provokes  me.  JiOaii  smile  wh^ 
one  does  me  an  injury-^mile  all  the  time  I  bear  it  quietly,  fpr  I 
think  of  the  time  when  I'm  to  take  pay  for  it  You^on't.  under- 
stand this,  perhaps,  and  I  can't  give  you  any  reason  to  make  it 
more  plain.  But  so  I  do — and  when  Humphries  had  done 
speaking,  I  would  have  given  something  handsome  to  ImTe  had 
Mm  talk  it  over  again*  When  I  have  him  in  my  power,  he  shall 
do  so." 

"The  Indian  blood  I J  It  will  show  itself  anyhow  P-^wm  the 
involuntaty  exclamation  of  the  old  woman. 

''Hal  what's  that^  mother T 

"Ask  me  not." 

"  Ay,  but  I  wiU— *!  must ;  and  hear  me  once  for  idl — ^yon  tell 
me  the  truth,  on  the  instant,  or  you  never  see  my  fiioe  again.  Fll 
go  to  the  Indies  with  Sir  Charles  Montague^  that's  making  up  a 
regiment  in  Charleston  for  that  country." 

"  Beware,  boy — ^ask  me  not— ^any  thing  else.    You  will  hate  me 
jf  I  tell  you.    You  will  leave  me  for  ever." 
.    "No-— don!t  be  afraid.    Come, speak  out,  and  say-^-waa  my 
fifither's  name  Blonay  ?" 
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'^Bkmay  ww  my  lawful  huabaud^  boy,  whan  you  were  born^" 
■aid  the  woman,  evasively* 

"  Ay,  that  may  be  well  enough,^  he  exclaimed,  '*  yet  I  be  no  ftofi 
of  hi&     Speak  the  truth,  mother,  and  ho  two  bit^t  of  a  cherry. 
Out  with  it  all — you  canH  vex  me  by  telling  it.    Look  here — Bee 
this  wound  on  my  arm — when  it  begins  to  heal,  I  mb  it  until  it 
gwcars  and  groms  red  and  angry  again.     I  like  the  pain  of  it.     It's 
rtranye^  I  know,  but  it's  my  j^easure ;  and  so  I  look  to  be  pleased 
with  the  story  you  shall  tell  me.    Was  Blooay  my  father  f " 
"  He  was  not.'' 
"Good! — whowasT 
''Ask  no  more." 

"  Ay,  but  I  wiU — I  must  have  it  all — so  speak  on." 
**  I  will  not  speak  it  aloud — I  will  not  I  have, sworn  it" 
**'  You  must  unswear  it.  I  cannot  be  trifled  with.  You  must 
tell  me  the  secret  oi  my  birth,  and  alL  I  care  not  how  dark,  how 
faol,  how  unlawful — you  must  suppress  nothing.  This  night  must 
give  me  the  knowledge  which  I  have  wanted  before— this  night  you 
«|>e*k  it  fredy,  or  lose  me  for  ever." 

'nie  woman  paced  the  apartment  convulsively,  undergoing,  at 
eveiy  moment^  some  new  transition,  from  ang^r  ^nd  impatience,  to 
entveaty  and  humhleneaB.  Now  she  denounced  the  curiosity  of  her 
son,  and  now  she  implored  his  fc^veness.  But  she  cursed  or  im* 
plored  in  vain.  He  lay  coolly  and  sluggishly,  utterly  unmoved,  at 
length,  upon  the  bed ;  heedless  of  all  her  words,  and  now  and  then 
simply  assuring  her  that  nothing  would  suflice  but  the  true  narrative 
of  all  that  he  willed  to  know.  Fmdii^  evasion  hopeless,  the  old 
woman  seemed  to  recover  her  own  coolness  and  strength  with  the 
TQBolve  which  she  had  taken,  and  after  a  little  pause  for  pr^aiation, 
flheb^^an. 

"Ned  Blonay,  it  is  now  twenty-nine  years  since  you  were 
bom—" 

"^  Not  quite,  mother,  noi  quite, — twenty-eight  and  some  seven 

months.    Let's  see,  November,  you  remember,  was  my  birthday, 

and  ^en  I  was  but  twenty-eight;  but  go  on,  it's  not  important — ''* 

"Twenty-eight  of  twenty-nine,  H  nsatters  not  which— you  were 

bom  lawfiilly  the  son  of  John  Blonay,  and  as  such  he  knew  and 
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beliered  you.  Yonr  true  fitther  waB  an  Indian  of  the  OaUwbm 
nation,  who  passed  through  the  Cypress  the  year  before  on  his  way 
to  the  city.'* 

"  Go  on— the  pardculars.** 

"  Aak  not  that — not  that,  boy;  I  pray  ye — ^ 

"All— alL*» 

"  I  will  not — ^I  cannot — it  was  my  wickedness — ^my  shoddng 
wickedness  I    I  will  not  speak  it  aloud  for  worlds." 

"Speak  it  yon  must,  .but  you  may  whisper  it  in  my  ears. 
Stoop—" 

She  did  so,  passively  as  it  were,  and  in  a  low  tone,  broken  only 
by  her  own  pauses  and  his  occasional  exclamations,  she  poured 
into  his  ear  a  dark,  foul  narrative  of  criminal  intercourse,  provoked 
on  her  part  by  a  diseased  appetite,  resulting,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
punishment,  in  the  birth  of  a  monster  like  himselfl  Tet  he  listened 
to  it,  if  not  passively,  at  least  without  any  show  of  emotion  or  in- 
dignation ;  and  as  she  finished,  and  hurrying  away  from  him  threw 
herself  into  her  old  seat,  and  covered  her  skinny  hoe  with  her 
hands,  he  simply  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  long  straight  black 
hair  depending  over  his  eyes,  which  seemed  to  carry  confirmatory 
evidence  enough  for  the  support  of  the  story  to  which  he  had 
listened.  He  made  no  other  movement,  but  af^peared,  for  a  while, 
busy  in  reflection.  She  every  now  and  then  looked  towards  him 
doubtfully,  and  with  an  aspect  which  had  in  it  something  of  ap- 
prehension. At  length,  rising,  though  with  an  air  of  effort,  from 
the  couch,  he  took  a  paper  frx>m  his  pocket  which  he  studied  a 
little  while  by  the  blase  in  the  chimney,  then  approaching  her,  he 
spoke  in  language  utterly  unaffected  by  what  he  had  heard — 

"Haik  ye,  mother;  I  shall  now  go  back  to  the  camp.*  It's 
something  of  a  risk,  but  nothing  risk,  nothing  gain ;  and  if  I  run 
a  risk,  it's  for  something.  I  go  back  to  blind  Singleton,  for  I  shall 
tell  him  all  the  truth  about  my  coming  here.  He  won't  do  any 
thing  more  than  scold  a  little,  for  the  Uiing's  common ;  but  if  he 
shouW— " 
"  What,  my  son !— speak  r 

"No,**  he  muttered  to  himself^  "no  danger  of  that — he  dare  not. 
But  you  come,  mother, — come  to  the  camp  by  sunrise,  and  «es 
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wfafli  yoQ  en.  Tonll  be  nble  to  prove  I  was  with  yoa  after  the 
ttorm,  and  that'll  clear  me ;  then  yoa  can  go  to  Dorchester,  make 
ail  haste,  and  with  this  paper,  see  Proctor,  and  pot  it  in  his  own 
hands  joarsdt  There's  some  news  in  it  he  will  be  glad  to  paj 
for.  It  tells  him  something  about  the  camp ;  and  that  about  Col. 
Wahon,  shall  make  him  fly  from  *•  The  OalD,'  as  an  old  owl  (rom 
the  burning  eypress.  You  can  also  tell  him  what  you  see  at  camp, 
and  so  use  your  eyes  when  you  oome  there.  Mind,  too,  if  you  see 
Ho'^k  or  any  of  his  men,  Iceep  dark.  He  would  chouse  you  out 
of  ail  the  pay,  and  get  the  guineas  for  himself;  and  you  might 
whistle  for  your  share.'' 

He  gave  her  a  dirty  paper  as  he  spoke,  in  which  he  had  care- 
fully noted  down  every  parti<'.uiar  relating  to  his  new  service,  the 
force,  the  deeds,  and  the  camp  of  Singleton — all  that  he  thought 
would  be  of  value  to  the  enemy.  She  heard  him,  but  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  return  to  the  camp.  TLe  conference  with  Singleton 
and  Humphries,  together  with  the  undisguised  hostility  of  the 
latter,  had  filled  her  mind  with  troublesome  apprehensions ;  and 
she  warned  her  son  accordingly;  but  he  took  little  heed  of  her 
counsel. 

"  I'm  bent  upon  it,  moth^i,  (or  it's  a  good  business.  You  come 
— that's  all,  and  say  when  and  where  you've  seen  me  to-night 
Come  soon — by  sunrise,  and  I'll  get  off  clear,  and  stand  a  better 
chance  of  being  trusted  by  the  commander." 

*"  And  Bill  Humphries  f 

**  Ah  !  he  must  have  hii«  Awing.  Let  him.  The  dog  swallows 
his  legs  at  last,  and  so  will  be.  I  only  wait  the  time,  and  shall 
then  shut  up  his  mouth  in  a  way  shall  be  a  lesson  to  him  for 

I  ever — in  a  way  he  shan't  forget,  and  shan't  remember.     He  shall 
feel  me  before  long." 
**  And  he  shall  feel  me  too,  iJie  reprobate ;  he  shall  know  that  I 
have  a  power,  though  he  laughs  at  it." 

**  A'drat  it,  but  it's  dark,  mother ;  a  thick  cloud's  yet  over  the 
moon,  and  but  a  sloppy  path  for  a  shy  foot,  but  it  must  be  done. 
Tliere's  some  old  hound  v^lping  yonder  in  the  woods ;  he  don't 
like  being  out  any  more  than  myself." 

**  You  will  go,  Ned  T'  %mi  the  old  woman's  hand  was  on  his 
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shoulder.  He  shoTed  ft  off  with  ftOmething  of  huny,  while  be 
answered — 

"  Yee,  yes ;  and  be  sure  jou  oome^  and  when  you  hare  helped 
me  out  of  the  sorape,  go,  off-hand,  to  Proctor.  See  him,  himself; 
— don't  let  theta  put  you  off.  He  will  pay  well  and  not  chouse 
you,  for  he's  a  true  g^ntlemao.    (xood-night — good-night** 

She  watched  him  from  the  door-way  until  he  was  completely 
lost  from  sight  in  tfte  adjacent  forest 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


*0k  enull  and  Um  shuae  of  such  •  wdiumI 
MakM  i«  tlM  )i«9it  ft  dMp^r  fMh  Uutt  aU 
U  nade  apoa  tb«  form." 


SiNauBTOv  and  Hmnphnes  were  hailed  as  they  approached  the 
patrols  bj  the  Ywte  of  Laoce  Framptob,  the  younger  8on  of  the 
maniac  He  had  tohmteeied  to  fill  the  pott  which  bad  been  de- 
aerted  by  Goggle.  He  reported  the  absence  of  the  hal^reed,  and 
was  gratified  hy  reoeiring  from  hie  commander  a  brief  compliment 
npon  his  precision  and  readiness.  Snch  approval  was  grateful  to 
the  boy,  coming  from  Singleton ;  for  the  gentle  manner  of  the 
lattw  had  already  won  greatly  on  his  affections.^^^onng  Framp- 
toQ)  thongh  but  mteen,  was  manly  and  fearless,  full  of  ambitimii 
and  Tery  promising.  He  rode  well,  and  could  use  his  rifle  already 
with  the  best  shots  d  the  country.  The  unsettled  life  of  the  paiv 
tisan  warrior  did  not  seem  to  disi^gree  with  his  tender  years,  so  &r 
as  he  had  already  tried  it ;  and  his  cheerless  fortunes,  indeed,  al- 
most denied  him  the  choice  of  any  other.  Still,  though  manly 
in  most  respects,  something  of  sadness  rested  upon  his  pale  coun* 
tenance,  whidi  was  soft  like  that  of  a  girl,  and  quite  unlike  the 
brcmxed  Tisages  common  to  the  sunny  region  in  which  he  had 
been  horn  and  Hved*  In  addition  to  the  leading  difference  between 
himself  aad  the  people  of  his  own  condition  around  him,  his  tastes 
were  naturally  fine,  his  feelings  delicate  and  susceptible,  his  impres- 
sions acute  and  lasting.  He  rnelined  to  Major  Singleton  intuidyely ; 
as  the  manly  freedom  and  ease  of  deportment  for  which  bis  com- 
mander was  distinguished,  were  mingled  with  a  grace,  gentleness, 
and  pleasant  propriety,  to  which  his  own  nature  iiksensiUy  beguiled 
him.  He  saluted  them,  a^  we  have  already  said^  with  becoming 
AMdeety^  uafolded  his  intelligence,  and  then  quie'Jy  sank  back  to 
his  |iiosition. 

Humphries  did  not  seem  much  surprised  at  thf^  mcolligeiioe. 

9* 
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**  As  I  ezpedbed,**  he  said;  ^  it's  the  nature  of  the  beast  Tlie 
feUow  was  a  bora  skunk,  and  he  will  die  one.  There's  no  mending 
that  sort  of  animal,  major,  and  there's  little  ose,  and  some  danger, 
to  waste  time  on  it" 

*'  How  long  is  it,  Lam  »,  since  his  departnre  became  known  to 
Lieutenant  Davis!"  was  the  mqtnry  of  6in^t6n. 

**  Not  a  half-hour,  sir.  When  Lieptenant  Davis  went  the  rounds, 
sir,  to  relieve  him,  the  place  was  empty,  and  he  said  Qoggle  must 
have  gone  before  the  storm  came  up." 

^Had  joa  the  storm  here,  Lanee  f"  iaquired  Humphries* 

^  Not  mueh  at  it,  sir.  It  swept  more  to  the  left,  md  must  have 
been  heavy  where  it  went,  for  the  roaring  of  the  wind  was  louder 
here  than  it  felt  The  trees  doubled  a  little,  but  didn't  give — only 
some  that  had  the  hearts  eaten  out  They  went  down,  sir,  wi  the 
first  push  of  tiie  hurricane." 

Singleton  conferred  briefly  with  Humphries,  and  then  despatched 
the  boy  to  Davis,  with  instructions  to  place  the  party  in  moving 
order  by  sunrise — the  two  officm,  riding  more  slowly  in  die  saMe 
direction,  conferred  upon  future  arrangements. 

^Tbat  fbllow's  abs^oe,  Humphries,  will  compel  ub  to  ehaage  oar 
garters,  for  lofi  only  object  must  be-to  carry  the  news  to  Dordieslflp*" 

^That^i  it,  for  certain,  major;  and  the  sooner  we  BMyve  the 
better.  By  midday  to-morrow,  Proctcnr  and  Huck,  and  the  indole 
of  'em  would  be  on  our  haunches,  and  we  only  a  moulhfeL  A 
start  by  the  time  the  sun  squints  on  the  pine  tops,  sir,  would  do  no 
harm ;  and  then,  if  you  moYe  up  to  Mpultrie^s  old  camp  at  Bacon's 
bridge,  it  will  be  &r  enough  to  misguide  them  for  the  preaent 
From  the  bridge,  you  see,  you  can  make  the  swamp  almoet  at  any 
moment,  and  yet  itV  not  so  hr  but  you  can  get  to  'The  Oaks'  aooa 
as  ever  Proctor  turns  back  upon  Dordierter." 

**  What  force  has  he  there,  think  you  T 

^Not  enough  to  go  fiff,  sir,  or  stay  out  kmg.  The  garrisoi^s  but 
slim,  and  Huck  is  fbr  the  up  country,  I  heard  him  say.  He  may 
give  you  a  drive  before  he  goes,  for  he  is  mighty  ready  to  plaMe 
Proctor ;  but  then  he  goes  by  Monk's  corner,  and  so  da  up  to  Nel* 
son's  ferry ;  and  it  will  be  out  of  his  way  to  set  upon  you  nit  Mo«i>> 
trie's." 
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**  Why  doeB  he  take  Aat  lovto,  when  hk  covne  is  for  the  Ca- 
tawba r 

"  Ha  I  air,  you  dooH  know  Hook.  He's  an  old  Boout,  and  knows 
wiMre  the  best  picking  hes.  He  goes  along  that  route,  sir,  skim- 
Dung  it  like  so  ntndi  cieamas  he  goes;  and  woe  to  the  housekeeper, 
k)jaliflt  or  whig,  that  gives  him  snjq[>er,  and  shows  him  too  much 
pkte.  Hack  k>Tes  fine  things ;  and  lor  that  matter,  plunder  of  any 
knd  nerer  go^  amiss  with  a  tory.**  ^ 

*^lVoe;  and  the  oonree  he  takes  through  Somter  gires  him 
spoil  enough,  if  he  dares  touch  it ;  but  Marion  will  soon  be  at  K^ 
acm\  where  we  hope  to  meet  him.  Let  us  ride  on  now,  and  see  to 
our  morenMnt" 

^  With  your  leaTs^  now,  major,  Fll  go  back  to  Dcwohester." 

•'With  what otyeetr 

'^  Why,  sir,  only,  as  (me  may  say,  to  curse  and  quit  That  mscal 
Goggle  will  be  in  Proctor's  quarters  by  dayli^t,  and  wilf  soon 
havie  a  pMtty  story  for  the  major.  I  must  try  and  get  there  befbre 
him,  so  as  to  stop  a  little  the  blow;  Since  it  must  come,  it  needn't 
come  on  anybody's  head  but  mine ;  and  if  I  can  keep  my  <Ad  father 
fiom  tn4»,  why,  you  see,  sir^  it's  my  bom  duty  to  do  so." 

''HowwiU  youdothatr 

**F11  tell  you,  sir.  Dad  shall  go  to  Proctor  before  Goggle,  and 
shall  denovnoe  me  himself.  He  shall  make  something  out  of  the 
Kngiiahman  by  his  loyalty,  and  chouse  Goggle  at  the  same  time. 
Beaidsa,  sir,  he  will  be  sl>le  to  tell  a  truer  story,  for  he  shall  say 
that  Wt6  g(»e  from  the  camp,  which,  you  know,  will  be  the  case 
by  thai  time.  So,  if  he  looks  for  us  here,  as  Goggle  will  advise 
him,  the  old  man  wiU  stand  better  than  even  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  dnemy ;  and  will  be  better  able  to  give  us  intelligence^  and  help 
our  cause." 

^  Bat  will  your  father  like  such  a  mission  T 

^  like  it,  mi^  1  why,  aint  I  his  son — his  only  s(hi— and  won't 
he  do,  thmk  you,  what  I  ask  him  f  To  be  sm^  he  will  Tou 
win  see." 

^  13ie  phm  is  good,  and  reminds  me  of  Pryor.  Yon  wQl  see 
hhoy  and  hnny  his  reeraitiag.  Say  to  him,  from  me,  how  much 
Colonel  Marion  expects  fron    '    i.    »«,  indeed,  tlie  letter  I  gave  him 
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has  already  persiAaded  him.  Remind  him  of  that  letter,  and  1^ 
him  read  it  to  you.  This  will  please  him,  and  prompt  to  new 
efforts,  should  he  prove  dull  But  let  him  be  quiet — nothing  impa- 
tient, till  Oo&onel  Walton  is  pr^Mitfed  to  atari.  Only  keep  im  readir 
nesS)  and  wait  the  agnal.  For  yourself^  when  you  have  done  this, 
deUy  nothing,  and  risk  nothing  in  Dorchester.  You  have  no  plea 
if  found  out ;  and  they  will  hang  you  off-hand  as  soon  as  taken. 
Follow  to  Bacon's  bridge  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  you  find  me 
not  there,  I  am  either  in  the  swamp,  or  im  the  south  towards  the 
Edisto ;  possibly  on  the  road  to  Parker's  ferry.  I  wish  to  keep 
moving  to  baffle  any  pursuit'' 

Protracted  but  little  longer,  and  only  the  better  to  per&ot  their 
several  plans,  the  ocmferenoe  was  at  length  c(Micluded,  and  the  two 
separated ;  the  one  proceeding  to  his  bivouac^  and  the  other  on  his 
journey  of  peril,  along  the  old  track  leading  to  the  bridge  of  Dor 


Singleton  had  scarcely  resumed  command  of  his  sqnad  befi»B 
the  fugitive  €k)ggle  stood  bjgfore  him,  with  a  countenance  cold  and 
impassive  as  ever,  and  with  an  air  of  assurance  the  most  easy  and 
self-sadsfied.  The  eye  of  the  partisan  wals  concentrated  upon  him 
with  a  searching  glance,  sternly  and  calmly,  but  he  shrank  not 
beneath  it 

"You  have  left  your  duty, sir — ^your  post;  what  kare  you  ti> 
say?" 

The  offender  frankly  avowed  his  eiror,  but  ^ke  in  extenuation. 

"  The  storm  was  coming  up,  sir ;  ndbody  was  going  to  trouble 
us,  and  I  thought  a  little  stretch  to  the  <^  woman — my  mother, 
sir,  that  is — ^would  do  no  harm." 

"  You  were  wyong,  sir,  and  must  be  punished.  Your  duty  was 
to  obey,  not  to  think.     Lieutenant  Davis,  a  corporal's  gu&rd  P" 

Goggle  looked  somewhat  astounded  .at  ithia  prompt  movement, 
and  urged  the  measure  as  precipitatei  and  unusual.  : 

"  But,  major,  the  troopers  go  off  continually  from  Colonel  Waah* 
ington's  troop,  when  they  want  to  see  their  £Euniliee — " 

"  The  greater  the  necessity  of  arresting  it  in  ours ;  but  you  will 
make  your  plea  at  morning,  lor  with  the  sunrise  you  shall  be 
examined." 
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Hie  gaaid  appearod,  and  as  ^  toreh  flamed  above  the  head  of 
the  loi^Te,  Bingleton  ordered  him  to  be  eearohed  narrowly.  With 
the  Older,  the  ready  soldien  seiied  upon  and  bound  him.  His  rifle 
was  taken  from  his  grasp — a  measure  inexpressibly  annoying  to  the 
ofl^ender,  as  ii  was  a  fitTOvite.  weapon,  and  he  an  exoellent  shot 
with  it  In  the  dose  seahsh  which  he  underwent^  his  knife,  and, 
indeed,  everything  in  his  poosoBsiCTi,  was  careAilly  withdrawn,  and  he 
had  leaam  to  oongratdate  himself  upon  the  timely  dehTery  of  the 
stol^  watch  to  his  mother ;  for  the  prisoner  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken  had  already  announced  its  loss ;  and  had  it  been  found  upon 
the  thief,  it  would  have  been  matter,  under  the  stem  policy  pur- 
Boed  by  Singleton,  for  instantly  hurrying  him  to  8<Hne  one  of  the 
thousuid  swinging  boughs  overhead.  With  the  clear  daylight,  a 
eonrt-martid  at  the  drum4iead  sat  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner. 
He  UM  his  story  with  a  composure  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
innocence.  There  was  no  oontradicti<m  in  his  narrative.  Singleton 
proposed  sundry  questions. 

**■  Why  did  you  not  stand  whra  called  to  f 

**  I  was  but  one,  major,  and  you  were  two ;  and  when  the  British 
and  tones  are  thick  about  us,  it  stands  to  reason  tbkt  it  was  them 
calling.     I  didn't  make  out  your  voice." 

•*  And  why  diS  you  not  proceed  directly  to  your  mother's  ?  Why 
let  so  much  time  elapse  between  the  pursuit  and  your  appearance 
at  her  cabin  ?" 

*^  I  lay  doee  after  they  had  gone,  mi^or,  for  I  didn't  know  that 
they  had  done  looking  after  me." 

I  Prompt  and  ready  were  his  several  responses,  and,  apart  from  the 
finitial  offence  of  leaving  his  post,  nothing  could  be  ascertained  cal- 
icnlated  to  convict  him  of  any  other  error.  In  the  meantime  he 
exhiUted  no  more  interest  in  the  scene  than  in  the  most  ordinary 
matter.  One  side  of  his  body,  as  was  its  wont,  rested  upon  the 
other ;  one  leg  hung  at  ease,  and  his  head^  sluggish  like  the  rest  of 
his  peraon,  was  bent  over,  so  as  to  lie  on  his  left  shoulder.  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  his  mother,  whose  anxieties  had  been 
greater  on  the  subject  than  those  of  her  son,  now  nuule  her  appear- 
ance, tottering  towards  the  group  with  a  step  in  which  energy  and 
feebleness  were  strangely  united.  Her  first  words  were  those  d 
lepiOMh  to  Singl^toii  >^ 
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^ Now,  wherefore, gentlenMii, do  yoa bind  tlieboy 9  k  it  beenose 
he  loves  Uie  old  woman,  his  own  motherf  Oh^  for  diame  1  it's  a 
cruel  shame  to  do  so  I    Wffi  you  not  loon  the  oordT 

She  hobbled  over  to  the  plaoe  where  her  son  stood  akne,  and  her 
bony  fingers  were  for  a  moment  busied  with  the  thongs^  as  if  she 
strove  to  rekiase  him.  Hie  j^rison^  himseK  twisted  from  her,  and 
his  repulse  was  not  confined  to  his  action. 

^  A'drat  it,  moth«!  have  done.  6ay  i^  out  what  yon  know,  and 
done  with  it** 

''What  can  you  say,  dame,  in  this  matter T  inqmied  Sin- 
gleton. 

^'Il^s  my  son  yon  tie  with  ropes — it's  agood  son  to  me — ^willyon 
not  loose  him  f 

''He  has  done  wrong,  dame;  he  has  left  his  post, and  has  negieot- 
ed  his  duty." 

"  He  came  t6  see  his  mother — his  old  mother ;  to  bring  her  com- 
fort, for  he  had  been  long  away,  and  she  looked  for  him — she  dionght 
he  had  had  wrong.    Was  there  harm  in  this  P 

**  None,  only  as  he  had  other  duties,  not  less  important,  which 
he  sacrificed  for  this.    But  say  what  yon  know." 

She  did  so,  and  confirmed  ^  fugitivef's  stoiy ;  was  heard  potient 
ly  through  a  somewhat  tedious  narratire,  in  which  her  own  feelings, 
and  a  strange  show  of  love  for  the  indifferent  savage,  were  oddly 
blended  with  the  circumstances  which  she  told.  Though  unavailing 
to  save  him  from  punishment,  the  evidence  of  his^mother,  and  her 
obvious  r^ard,  had  the  effect  of  modifying  its  severity.  The  court 
found  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  the  lash.  Twenty  lashes, 
and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  commander,  were  decreed 
as  his  punishment. 

A  long  howl — a  shriek  of  demoniac  energy — ^frwn  the  old 
womlm,  as  she  heard  the  doom,  rang  in  the  ears  <^  the  party.  Her 
long  aldnny  finger  was  uplifted  in  vain  threateninga,  and  her  Epa 
moved  in  vague  adjurations  and  curses.  Singleton  regretted  the 
necessity  which  ihade  him  sanction  the  decree,  but  example  was 
necessary  in  the  Ux  state  of  discipline  at  that  timeprevaiting  throogh- 
out  the  country.  Mariou,  who  was  himself  just  iind  inflexiMe,  had 
inade  him  a  disciplinarian. 

''Ton  wiU  not  say  'Tesf  to  this,"  cried  th^  old  woman  to  Ma|^ 
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•ok.  ^  Yoa  ai«  a  geotleman,  and  your  words  are  kind.  You  wiD 
tbfgire  the  hcy.*^ 

'^  I  dare  not,  m j  good  wonum.  Your  boh  knew  fak  duty,  and 
nei^ected  it  We  must  make  an  example,  and  warn  c^har  offendera. 
The  pvnidmi^t  is  realty  8%ht  in  comparison  with  thai  usually 
given  for  an  offence  so  fikely  to  be  €ital  as  this  of  which  your  son 
has  been  gnihy.    He  must  submit" 

The  M  woman  raved  furiously,  but  her  son  rebuked  her.  His 
eyes  were  thrown  up  obliquely  to  the  commander,  and  the  expres- 
flion  of  his  fiM^e  wa^  Uiat  of  a  sneaking  defiance,  as  he  rudely  enough 
checked  her  in  her  denunciations. 

^  Hdd  tongue,  mother — a^drat  it !  Can't  you  tiiank  tiie  gentle- 
men for  their  favour  f" 

A  coa|^  of  soldien  strapped  him  up ;  when,  having  first  taken 
off  his  outer  jacket,  one  iA  them,  with  a  common  wagon-whip,  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  sentence,  while  the  old  woman,  almost  in  danger 
from  the  lash,  pressed  closely  to  the  crimina],  now  denouncing  and 
now  imploring  the  court ;  at  one  moment  abusing  her  son  for  his 
kXty  in  returning  to  the  camp,  and  the  next,  wi^  salt  tears  running 
doWn  her  withered  cheeks,  seeking  to  soothe  and  condole  with  him 
in  his  sufferings.  They  would  have  removed  her  firom  the  spot  be- 
fore the  punishment  began,  but  she  threw  herself  upon  the  earth 
when  th^y  attempted  it,  and  would  only  rise  when  they  forbore  the 
efibrt  He,  the  criminal,  was  as  impasmve  as  ever.  Nothifig  seemed 
to  touch  him,  either  in  the  punishment  he  was  to  receive,  or  the 
agonixing  sensations  whidi  he  witnessed  in  his  mother,  and  which 
were  all  felt  in  his  behal£  He  helped  the  soldiers  to  remove  his  vest, 
and  readfly  turned  his  back  towards  them,  while,  obliquely  over  his 
shoulder,  his  huge  staring  eyes  were  turned  to  die  spot  wheve  Single- 
ton stood,  with  glance  somewhat  averted  from  the  scene  of  ignominy. 

The  first  str^e  was  followed  by  a  piercing  shriek  trom  the  <^d 
woman — a  bitter  shriek  and  a  euiae ;  but  with  thai  stroke  she  began 
counting  the  blows. 

mOqi^ — ^u|3PiP0»**— 4ker  enumeration  perpetually  brdien  by  excla- 
Bic6oBs  of  one  soit  or  another — now  of  ;^ty,  now  of  horror,  denun- 
nMoUf  and  the  most  impotent  exprettions  of  paralytio  rage^-^in 
mmd  w&dk  phrans  as  the  following : — ^Tke  poor  boy ! — ^hisiaoliier 
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never  whijqped  him! — they  will  murder  him! — ^two — for  he  came 
to.  see  her — three — was  ever  the  like  to  whip  a  son  for  this! — £oior 
— God  curse  them  1  God  curse  th^m ! — ^Sve — ^I  can  curse^  too^  ^lat 
I  can — ^^they  shall  feel  me,  they  &hfm  hea^r  me  l-r-aix,  seven — ^that  is 
eight — ^nine.  Oh,  the  wretches !  hut  hea^  i^,  Ned,  bear  up — ^it  is 
half  over-r-that  is  ten — my  poor  boy !  Qb,  do  not  strike  so  hard ! 
Look !  the  red  on  the  shirt— it  is  blood !     Oh,  .wretches !  have  you 

Inq  merpy  ? — it.  is  most  done — there,  there — stop !  Hell  blast  you 
for  ever ! — that  was  twenty.  Why  did  yon  strike  another  ?  I  cu^se 
you  with  a  black  curse  ht  that  other  stroke !  You  ragged  imp ! — 
you  vile  polecat ! — I  curse  you  for  th^  stroke  1" 
/  The  execution  was  over.  Unflinching  to  the  last,  though  the 
strokes  were  severely  dealt,  the  criminal  had  borne  them.  He 
looked  the  very  embodiment  of  callosity.  His  m^uscles  were  neither 
composed  nor  rigid  during  the  operation;  and  though  the  flesh 
evidently  felt,  the  mood  of  the  wretch  seemefi  to  have  undeigome  i^ 
change.  Before  he  could  yet  be  freed  from  the  cords,  his  mother^a 
anna  were  thrown  around  him ;  and  though  he  strove  to  shake  her 
oSf  and  shrank  from  her  embraces^  she  yet  persisted,  and,  with  a 
I  childish  fondness,  she  strove,  with  kind  words,  while  helping  him  on 
with  his  jiKsket,  to  conade  him  for  his  sufferings.  k* 

^  And  you  will  go  with  me  now^  Neddy-^you  will  go  from  theoe 
cruel  m$n  ?" 

*'I  cannot,  mother;  don't  you  know  I'lp  ,to  be  under  guard  ao 
long  as  the  major  chooses  r 

^  He  will  not — ^you  will  not  tie  hin^  up  agaiii ;  you  will  let  hhn 
go  now  with  his  mother." 

She  turned  to  Singleton  as  she  spoke ;  but  his  eye  refused  her  era 
his  tongue  replied — 

"  He  will  be  in  custody  for  l^welve  hours;  and  let  me  say  to  yon, 
dame,  that  for  such  an  offence  his  punishment  is  a  very  sSght  one. 
.Aiaiion's  men  would  suff»  two  hundred  lashes^  and  soQiethiiig 
more  restraint,  for  the  same  crime." 

"  God  ooTBe  him !"  she  said  bitterly,  as  she  again  af^roiclied  hei 
son,  with  whom  she  oonveised  apart  He  whiq^ered  but  a  void  in 
her  ear^  and  then  turned  away  from  her.  She  looked  after  him  a 
Qsoment,  as  the  guard  marched  him  into  the  rear  but  her  finger 
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i  uplifted  towards  Singleton,  and  the  fierce  fire  shooting  out  from 
her  grey  eye,  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  pointed  finger,  was 
l<Hig  after  reniembered  by  him.  In  a  few  moments  more,  she  was 
gone  from  the  camp,  and,  with  a  d^ee  of  elasticity  scarcely  com- 
porting with  her  years,  was  trudging  £ast  on  her  way  to  Dor- 
chestOT.  .    I  '    ' 

Waiting  until  she  had  (airly  departed,  Singleton  at  length  left  his 
camp  <m  the  Ashley,  and  leaving  no  traces  of  his  sojourn  but  the 
dying  embers  of  his  fires,  he  led  the  w|ky  towards  the  designated 
encampment  at  Bacon's  Bridge.  This  was  a  few  miles  above  Dor- 
uheetor,  <m  the  same  river,  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  ^y- 
pren  Swamp.  Aa  oM  battery  and  barracks,  built  by  General  Mc?'V 
trie,  and  formerly  his  station,  prior  to  the  siege  of  Charle  tcA,  hft 
niriied  a  much  more  oom&xrtable  plaoe  of  abode  Uian  that  which  hiB 
hadjuBt  vacated.  Here  he  took  that  repose  which  the  toils  of  the 
last  twenty-four  houn  rendenod  dbB(date^  neeessary. 
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'  Ltl  tt«r  jralae  bett  t  ttrok*  the  mors  or  lea 
And  she  were  bluUd.  I  will  etaad  by  tUi ; 
My  fodgmtmt  ie  her  fear." 

LiAVmo  Singleton,  as  we  have  aeeo,  bs  soon  as  tke  abeenee  of 
^<>gg)o  from  the  oamp  was  eertainfy  known,  Humphries  hurried  oq 
nis  feturning  route  to  the  viUage  of  Dorchester.  Cool  and  caicu- 
lating,  but  eovrageoQS,  Ihe  risk  whioh  he  ran  was  &r  ham  ineoo- 
siderable.  How  could  he  be  sure  he  was  not  alieadyi  suqpectod; 
how  know  that  soBEie  eeoi^uig  enemies  liad  not  seen  a^d  givaii 
intelligence  of  hiH  presence  among  the  rebels ;  and  why  should  not 
the  fugitive  be  already  in  the  garrison  with  Proctor  preparing  the 
schemes  which  were  to  wind  about  and  secure  him  f  These  questiona 
ever  rese  in  his  mind  as  he  surveyed  his  situation  and  turned  over 
his  Gvhi  intentions ;  but,  though  strong  enough  as  doubts,  they  were 
not  enough  as  arguments,  to  turn  him  from  a  purpose  whioh  he 
deemed  good  and  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary.  He  dismissed 
them  from  his  thoughts,  therefore,  as  &st  as  they  came  up.  He  was 
a  man  quite  too  bold,  too  enterprising  to  be  discouraged  and  drivoi 
from  his  plans  by  mere  suggestions  of  risk ;  and  whbtling  as  he 
went  a  merry  tune,  he  dashed  forward  through  the  woods,  and  was 
soon  out  c^  the  bush  and  on  the  main  road  of  the  route — ^not  &r 
from  the  spot  where,  in  the  pause  of  the  storm,  tiiey  had  stumbled 
upon  the  half-blood,  Blonay. 

The  tree  which  the  lightning  Lad  stricken  just  beside  the  path, 
was  still  in  flame.  The  rain  could  not  quench  it,  as  the  rich  light- 
wood,  traced  through  every  cavity  of  the  bark  by  the  greedy  fire, 
furnished  a  fuel  not  easily  extinguishable.  The  flame  licked  along 
the  sides,  at  intervals^  up  and  down,  from  top  to  trunk ;  at  one 
moment,  lost  from  one  place — the  next,  furiously  darting  upon  ano> 
tber.    Its  blaze  showed  him  the  track  thiou^  the  hollow  to  old 
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Modwr  Bknaj's,  and,  as  ^e  bdiekl  it,  a  sadden  dmfe  pioiiqpCed 
bim  onoe  more  to  look  bio  the  dwdling  of  the  old  womaiL  He 
was  strangelj  fascjnated  m  this  dirsetion,  partioalarly  as  he  femem- 
bered  the  equTocai  nature  of  the  threat  whidi  she  had  screamed 
ia  his  ear  in  rag;ard  to  his  sister.  **  Goggle,  Goggle,  Goggle  P  But 
Uiat  he  already  ait^Uuned  much  aoidety  in  respect  to  the  girl,  he 
w^uld  haTO  attached  no  importanoe  to  the  unmeaniag  syllables. 
But  now,  a  shiver  ran  through  his  frame  while  he  thought  upon 
them! 

^  She  shall  tell  me  what  the  means  t"  he  muttered  as  he  went 
Alighting  from  his  horse,  he  approached  the  hovel,  hitched  the 
animal  to  a  hai^png  bough,  and,  with  as  light  a  footst^  as  possi- 
ble, quietly  a{^m>achM  the  entrance.  Peeping  through  an  aper- 
ture between  Uie  loose  logs  he  gased  upon  the  inmate.  Iliere,  stilt 
in  her  seat  beside  the  fireplace,  she  kept  up  the  same  croning  move- 
ment)  to  and  fro,  maintaining  her  balance  perfectly,  yet  fast  asleep 
all  the  while.  Scmietimes  her  rocking  would  be  broken  with  a 
start,  but  sleep  had  too  far  possessed  her  ;*  and  though  her  dog 
barked  once  or  twice  at  the  approach  of  the  stranger,  the  interrup- 
tion  in  her  seesaw  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  an  incoherent  mur 
mur  indistinctly  uttered,  only  preceded  her  relapse  into  silence  and- 
slumber  as  bc^bre.  Beside  her  lily  her  twin  cats — twin  in  siae 
though  not  in  colour — a  monstrous  pair,  whose  sleep  emulated  that 
of  their  mistress.  On  a  bench  before  her,  clearly  distinguishable 
in  the  firelight^  Humphries  noted  her  travelling  bundle  wiUi  a  staff 
run  through  it.  This  indicated  her  itinerant  habits,  and  his  con- 
dttsion  was,  that  the  old  hag,  who  wandered  usually  from  {^aata^ 
tion  to  plantation,  from  hovel  to  hovel,  pretending  to  cure  or  eharm 
away  disease,  and  taking  laige  collections  in  return  from  the  cha^ 
ritable,  the  ignorant,  and  superstitious  alike — had  made  her  prepa^ 
rations  for  an  eariy  journey  in  the  morning.  While  he  looked,  his 
own  superstitious  frmdes  grew  active ;  and,  a  cold  shiver  which  he 
coukl  not  escape,  but  of  which  he  was  heartily  ashiKmed,  came  over 
hina,  and,  with  a  hurried  step,  he  darted  away  from  the  contempla' 
ti(»  of  a  picture  he  could  not  regard  in  any  other  light  than  as 
<Hi6  horrible  and  unholy. 

Humphries  was  not  the  slave  of  a  feeble  and  (^Idiflh  supera«h 
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tioii ;  but  the  natural  induencds  which  affect  the  uneducated  mind 
oommonly,  had  then*  due  force  on  his.  The  secret  cause  is  always 
mysterious,  and  commonly  produces  enenrating  and  vague  fears  in 
the  boMMOB  of  afl  that  olan  of  peof^e  who  engage  in  no  thoughts 
beyond  those  called  for  by  then-  everyday  sphere  and  busmess.  So 
with  him.  He  had  doubts,  and  in  proportion  with  his  ignorance 
were  his  apprehensions.  Ignorance  is  of  all  things  the  most  appre- 
heosivie  in  nature.  He  knew  not  whether  she  had  the  pow^* 
that  she  professed,  or  that  any  one  could  possess  such  power,  and 
his  active  imagination  gave  her  all  the  benefit  of  his  doubt  Still 
he  did  not  fear.  No  aae  who  knew  his  usually  bold  charaoter,  his 
recklessness  of  speech  and  action,  would  deem  him  liable  to  any 
fear  from  such  influences  as  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  witliered 
tenant  of  that  isolated  hovel.  And  yet,  when  he  thought  upon  the 
cheerless  life  which  she  led  and  seemed  to  love — when  he  asked 
himself  what  might  be  its  pleasures  or  its  solace — he  could  not 
avoid  feeling  that  in  its  anti-soeial  evidences  lurked  the  best  proof 
c€  ita  evil  nature.  Wherefore  should  age,  poverty,  and  feeblenesB, 
fly  so  far,  and  look  so  harshly  upon,  the  whole  worid  around  it ! 
Why  refuse  its  contiguity  ? — why  deny,  why  shrink  away  from  the 
{Npospect  of  its  comforts  and  its  bl^ngs  ?  Why  ?  unless  the  mood 
within  was  hostile — unless  its  practices  were  unfriendly  to  the  com- 
mon goody  as  they  ware  foreign  to  the  common  habit^  of  huroanily  f 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  poverty  may  at  all  times  sufliciently  account 
for  is<^ation — that  an  acute  sensibility  may  shriidt  from  that  con- 
tact with  the  crowd  which  may,  and?  does,  so  fifequentiy  betray  or 
wound  it ;  and  he  also  well  knew  that  there  is  no  sympathy  between 
good  and  bad  fortune,  ensept  as  the  one  is  apt  to  desire  that  surrey 
of  the  other  which  will  best  enable  it  to  comprehend  the  superic^ 
benefits  of  its  own  position.  But  that  M  woman  had  no  such  sen- 
sibilities, and  her  poverty  was  not  greater-^not  so  great,  indeed,  as 
that  of  many  whom  he  knew  besides,  who  yet  dung  to,  imd  sought 
to  ahaie  some  of  the  ties  and  regards  of  society,  though  unblessed 
by  the  world's  goods,  and  entirely  out  of  the  hope  of  a  redeeming 
fortune.  Did  he  not  also  know  that  she  exulted  in  the  thought  that 
she  was  feared  by  those  around  her,  and  studiously  inoulcf^«d  the 
belief  among  the  vulgar,  that  she  possessed  attrilHites  which  wer«> 
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dangerooB  and  imholy  f  Her  Teiy  pride  was  an  abomiDatJon  to 
humanity,  as  her  diief  source  of  satis&cticm  seemed  to  lie  in  the 
exensise  of  powen  unwholesome  and  anBojing  to  man.  No  won« 
der  the  Mood  grew  cold  and  curdled  in  the  veins  of  the  bkmt  ooun« 
tryman  as  he  thought  upon  these  mattero.  No  wonder  that  he 
nxxved  away  to  his  horse,  with  a  rapidity  he  would  not  his  enemy 
should  see,  from  a  spot  over  which,  as  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the 
safaject,  such  an  infernal  atmosphere  seemed  to  brood  and  gather. 
The  bark  of  the  dog  as  the  hoo4  of  his  charger  beat  ttpon  the 
ground  while  he  hurried  along  his  path,  startled  more  completely 
the  M  hag,  who  half  rose  from  her  seat,  threw  up  her  head  to 
Hslen,  then,  pushing  the  dismembo^  brsads  of  her  fire  togetheri 
composed  herself  once  more  in  her  chair  to  sleep* 

The  evening  of  the  day  upon  the  history  of  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  had  been  rather  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Uie  ^  Royal 
Qeorgew'^  There  had  been  much  to  disturb  the  waters,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  spirits  in  that  important  domain.  There  had  been  a  par- 
tial sundering  of  ancient  ties — a  vidation  of  scMOoetime  sacred 
.pledges,  an  awkward  cc^lision  of  various  interests. 

On  the  ensuing  Monday,  Sergeant  Hastings,  of  whom  we  have 
already  seen  either  too  much  or  too  little,  was  to  take  his  departure 
with  the  notorious  Captain  Huok'to  join  Tarleton  on  the  Catawba. 
The  interval  of  time  between  the  present  and  tbat  fixed  for  this,  so 
important,  remove,  was  exceedingly  brief;  l)ttt  a  day,  and  that  a 
holiday,  intervened — and  then  &rewell  to  the  mm  punch,  the  fair 
coquette,  and  ike  pleasant  company  of  the  ^  Royal  Geoi^e.'^ 

The  subject  was  a  melancholy  one  to  all  parties.  The  sergean^^ 
prefared  the  easy  life,  ike  good  company,  the  cheering  liquor  of  the 
tavern,  and  tiiere  were  other  and  less  honourable  objects  yet  in  his 
mind,  unsatasfied,  and  as  fer  from  reahzation  as  evter.  Bella  Hum- 
phries had  too  little  regard  for  him  really  fo  become  his  victim, 
though  he  had  spared  no  efibrt  to  that  end.  On  the  contrary,  the 
giri  had  latterly  grown  peevish  in  some  respects,  and  he  could  clearly 
perceive,  (hough  the  cause  remained  unknown,  that  his  infiuence 
over  her  was  declining.  His  assumption  of  au^ority,  his  vic^ence, 
and  perhaps  his  too  great  familiarity,  had  wonderfully  lessened  him 
in  her  regard  ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  l>e  known,  ^ohn  Davis  was  in 
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realitj  more  potent  in  her  esteem  Uran  she  had  Keen  wilKii^  to 
acknowledgv)  eitho'  to  that  penonage  or  to  heneE 

While  Daris  kept  abont  the  taTenif  a  cringing  and  peeTidi  Urtm^ 
oontribattng  to  her  oonceh  vhile  acknowledging  her  power,  she  was 
not  unwilling)  with  all  the  thoughdessness  of  a  weak  giri,  to  trifle 
with  his  affections ;  but  now  that  he  had  absented  himsd^  an  it 
seined  for  erer,  die  began  to  comprehend  her  own  loss  and  to 
lament  it  Such  a  consciousness  led  her  to  a  more  close  examiiHi- 
tion  of  Hastings's  pretensions^  and  the  result  of  her  analysis  was 
quite  unfavourable  to  tiiat  Worthy.  His  many  defects  of  dispositioa 
and  character,  his  vulgarity,  his  impudence,  all  grew  remarkably 
prominent  in  her  eyes,  and  he  could  now  see  that,  when  he  would 
say,  in  a  manner  meant  to  be  alluring : — 

"  Hark'ee,  Bell,  my  beauty — ^get  us  a  swig,  pretty  partacniar,  and 
not  too  strong  o'  the  lemon,  and  not  too  weak  o'  the  Jamaica^  and 
not  too  scant  considering  the  quantity" — ^there  was  no  sweet  elasti- 
city in  the  utterance  of — 

**  Yes,  seigeant,  certainly, — ^you  riiall  have  it  to  your  liking ;" 
coupled  with  a  gracious  smile  and  a  quidmess  of  movement  that 
left  the  time  between  the  order  and  its  instant  execution  a  ^>aoe 
not  perceptible  even  to  that  most  impatient  person,  himsel£  He 
could  feel  the  change  now,  and  as  the  time  allowed  him  was  brief, 
and  opportunities  few,  he  hurried  himself  in  devising  plans  for  the 
better  success  of  a  design  upon  her,  long  entertained,  of  a  charactet 
the  most  vile  and  nefarious. 

But  his  bill  remained  unpaid  ;  and  this  was  the  worst  feattire  in 
the  sight  of  out  'andlord.  That  evening  (Saturdi^)  the  worthy 
publican  had  ventured  to  suggest  the  fiict  to  the  disregarding 
memory  of  the  sergeant,  who  had,  with  the  utmost  promptness, 
evaded  the  demand.  Some  words  had  passed  between  them — old 
Humphries  had  beefei  rather  more  spirited,  and  Hastings  rather 
more  insolent  than  usual ;  and  the  latter,  in  search  of  oomolatkm, 
made  his  way  into  the  inner  room  where  B^la  officiated.  To  crown 
his  discontent,  his  af^roach  was  utterly  tmnoticed  by  thi^  capridous 
daoEiBel.  He  dashed  away  in  dudgeon  from  the  house  at  an  early 
hour,  certainly  less  regretted  by  the  maid  than  by  the  master  of 
the  inn. 
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Snob  had  beoL  the  tntmc^onB  <^  the  vrewimg  of  th«t  Bigfat^ 
when,  at  a  late  hoax,  Himphriea  afqproaohed  the  dwelling  of  his 
firther.  The  hooM  k^  in  perfiMi  ahadow  as  he  dnew  nigh  the  outer 
boildings  in  the  raar  of  one  of  which  he  oaieAiUj  tecoredhia  hone. 
Tkb  moon,  obtcned  during  the  earij  part  of  the  ereaing,  and  dim 
throQglMMt  the  d^^t,  had  now  sunk  weetoing  to  fiur,  that  it  Ikuled 
to  touch  entirely  the  close  ad  sheltered  covt  in  front  of  the  house. 
Aa  he  drew  ni^  moring  along  in  the  deeper  shadow  of  die  fenoe 
to  the  tear  of  the  dwellings  for  which  he  had  a  key,  he  started. 
WasitafoolBtspthatreadbBahiseari  He  sqaatted  to  the  ground 
aad  lifltened.  He  was  not  deceived.  The  indistinct  ovthne  of  a 
Buut  dose  under  the  piava,  was  apparent.  He  seemed  busied  in 
aooM  iabomr  which  li^  poitued  cautiously^  and  in  pei^M^i  ailence. 
Hnosjihries  could  see  that  he  stooped  to  tbe  ground,  and  that  iwthe 
asist  moment,  his  arms  were  extended.  A  lew  seconds  afteviand 
the  penoQ  of  the  man  seemed  to  rise  in  air.  The  watcher  couki 
•o  longer  be  mjataken.  AJveady  had  the  nightstalker  taken  two 
steps  upon  the  ladder  which  he  had  placed  against  the  house,  when 
Humphries  bounded  forward  from  his  place  of  watch.  His  soul 
wtts  on  fire,  for  he  saw  that  the  object  of  the  stranger  was  the  cham- 
ber of  his  sister,  the  windows  of  which  looked  out  upon  the  piazaa, 
and  were  all  open,  as  was  usual  in  the  summer  nights. 

Hie  look  of  the  old  hag,  her  strange  words  uttered  as  a  threat, 
grew  stiong  in  his  mind,  and  he  now  seemed  to  understand  them. 
I^awing  his  diric  from  his  bosom,  the  only  weapon  he  had  ventured 
to  bring  with  him  from  the  stable,  in  the  ibdder  of  which  he  bad 
hidden  his  sal»e  and  pistols,  he  rudied  furiously  towards  the  butglar 
But  his  movement  had  been  too  precipitate  for  success ;  and  with 
the  first  sound  of  his  fe^  the  marauder  had  dropped  from  the  lad- 
der, and  taken  to  his  heels.  The  start  in  his  favour  being  consider- 
aUe,  gave  him  a  vast  advantage  over  his  pwsuer,  for,  thou|^  swift 
of  foot»  active,  and  quired  on  by  the  fiercest  feelings,  Humphries 
fiuled  to  come  up  with  him.  A  moment  after  the  fugitive  had 
leaped  the  fence,  the  <hrk  of  the  former  was  driven  into  thst  part 
of  it  over  which  his  body  had  passed.    The  vilbun  had  escaped 

Gloomy  and  disappointed,  the  brother  returned  to  the  spot,  and 
calmly  imypcted  the  premisea.    Painfully  and  deeply  i^piehaMive 
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were  his  thougkti,  as  he  surveyed  the  ladder,  and  the  q>eii  windows 
above.  Bui  ft>r  his  timely  arrival  thero^ould  have  been  little  or 
nodiffioulty  in  efiecting  an  entrano&  Did  the  wTetoh«5ek  to  rob! 
That  WIS.  the  hope  of  Humphries.  Could  it  be  poesible  t&at  hw 
sister  had  Men  ?  was  she  a.viotim,  privy  to  the  design  of  the  feion  f 
or  did  he  only  now,  for  the  fiist  timeySeek  her  dishonour?  He 
knew  that  she  was  weak  and  chikfish,  but  he  also  believed  her  inno- 
oent  Gould  she  have  looked  for  the  coming  of  a  paramour  {  Hie 
unobstruoted  windows^  the  unbdroken  siknoe,  the  oonfident  proceed- 
ing of  the  man  himBelf-*^all  would  seem  to«treng^ea  the  damriing 
idea  which  now  possened  his  miad;  and  wheh?  his  petpetoaily 
recuning  tho^^t  brought  to  him  the  picture  ^  the  old  hag,  ber 
hdlish  i^aie  upon  him,  and  her  mystoioaB  threat — a  threat  wludi 
now  seemed  no  longer  mysterious — the  dreadful  aj^NPehenBioaa 
almost  grew  into  certainty.  There  was  but  one,  and  that  a  paitia] 
mode,  ^  Moeitaiaing  how  hi  the  girl  was  guilty  of  partid^atioii 
in  thedes^nof  the  stranger;  and,  wifh  the  thought^  HumphiicB 
at  oiice  ascended  the  ladder  which  he  threw  down  after  him«  FVon 
the  piaan  he  made  hia  way  to  the  girl's  chancier. 

A  light  was  bunung  in  the  ireplace,  dimly,  and  with  no  pow«r 
to  aerre  him  where  it  stood.  He  seiaed  it^  almost  convidnvely,  in 
one  hand,  while  the  iqphfted  dagger  was  bare  in  the  other ;  and  tli  vs 
he  nyroached  the  oooch  where  she  lay.  He  held  the  hg^t  above, 
ao  thiat  its  glare  tooohed  not  her  eyee,  and  he  looked  down  into  kar 
hm.  She  lay  sleeping,  soundly,  sweetly,  with  a  gcfttle  itefinAm 
like  a  ai|^  swelling  equably  her  bosom.  T^ere  was  no  1 
alail  Her  ronnd,  fiw  £we  wore  a  soA,  amifing  eKptemioa,  i 
Aai  Ae  oonaciifuwnmin  within  was  not  une  of  gnik.  One  of  her 
anas  knag  ever  the  piUow,  her  cheek  resting  upon  it ;  the  otker 
pmasd  slightly  her  bosom,  aa  naitnrally  as  if  these  had  been  m 
thtehhing  and  deeply  Inl^  heart  nnder  it  Hie  brother  kwked, 
and  aa  he  hwknd,  he  giew  MtkML  He  eoold  not  deaht  that 
sleiy;  it  was  the  slegp  ef  inaineente.  1  uri^ht  rf  Mmflfi,  nf 
nil— ilui  tenor,  had  been  taken  from  hb  soid  in  that  survey; 
and  nataae  elawsed  idhef  in  a  flood  of  lean.  I%e  drops  fell  on  ths 
eheek  ef  the  ii<sper,  aad  she  aiarted.  With  the  metumct,  he  pat 
aaiAe  the  imm.  nd.  honeim^  hdbia  h«>  er«e  h«i  h^eU  it. 
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"(^  WiUitfii!  brolber,  dear  brother  I  is  it  yoat  aod^-^lie 
kaMer 

Shs  liad  cMg^t  fak  hand  in  her  tenor,  and  amaie  aiMl  bewilder- 
HMBt  orenpieai  her  features. 

** Sleep  on.  Bell, sleep  on;  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  needn't  fear." 

He  Idssed  her  as  he  spoke,  and,  with  the  fondnoBS  of  a  sistei^  and 
the  thoQ^btlesaiess  of  a  girl,  ahe  began  to  prattle  to  him ;  but  he 
bade  her  be  quiet)  and,  taking  the  light  with  him,  dfBsoendeid  to  the 
lower  apartmoit,  adjoining  the  bar-room,  where  ]m  father  usually 
depi.  To  his  surprise  he  was  not  there,  but  a  gleam  through  tb^ 
door  led  the  son  to  the  pkoe  where  the  old  man  usually  served  his 
dHtomers,  The  picture  that  met  his  eye  was  an  amusing  one. 
llure,  at  length  upon  the  floor,  Che  landlord  lay.  A  candle  placed 
beside  him,  with  a  wick  dOihled  over  and  blazing  into  the  tallow, 
kcked  the  friendly  aid-  of  the  snuffers.  The  old  man  was  top 
deeply  engaged  in.  his  vocation  to  notice  this.  His  head,  resting 
vpom  one  hand,  was  lifted  upon  his  elbow,  and  before  him  were  sun- 
dry shingles,  oov«red  with  tallies  in  ted  chalk  and  in  white,  against 
hk  sundry  customers.  The  landlord  was  busily  engaged  in  drawing 
from  tlieee  chronieles,  the  particular  items  in  the  account  of  Sep- 
ge«nt  Hastings,  which  he  transcribed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
faiy  beibre  him.  A  tumbler  of  Jamaica,  of  espeoia]  body,  stood  con- 
fomently  dose,  firom  which  he  occasionally  drew  strong  refreshment 
for  hiB  memory^  He  was  too  eam^t  in  his  labour,  to  notice,  the 
entrance  of  his  son  at  first ;  but  the  other  had  too  little  time  U> 
^tte,  to  scruple  much  at  disturbing  his  &ther  at  his  unusual 
labour. 

"^  Ah,  bless  me.  Bill— that  you  ?  Why,  what's  the  to<Lo  now? 
What  brings  you  so  late  T' 

^  Business,  business,  fother,  and  plenty  o(  it  But  get  up^  rouse 
yoQ  and  bustle  abost,  and  get  away  from  these  aeoree^  or  you  won't 
understand  a  word  I  tell  you." 

Ilie  famdlotd  rose  immediately,  put  his  shingles  aside,  piclped  up 
the  sheet  containing  the  amount  in  gross  ohairged  against  Sergeant 
Hastings,  which  he  sighed  dee|^  to  survey,  and,  in  a  few  moments, 
was  prepared  to  hst^  to  what  his  son  could  say.  He  heafd  t^ 
narratiYe  with  horror  and  astonishment 
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'*  Qod  bieis  us  ftnd  preBeire  us,  Bill !  imt  this  is  rnmiol  iuvd  ;  and 
what  are  we  to  do — where  shall  we  run — how  ? — ^ 

^  Run  nowhere,  iHit  listen  to  what  I  tell  jcta.  Yom  cuk*i  ha^  k 
now,  but  you  may  make  something  out  of  it  &  PlOGtor  moM 
hear  the  truth,  he  may  as  well  hear  it  from  you." 

"  From  me ! — bless  me,  Bill,  my  boy — fir^n  me  f 

^*  Yes,  from  you.  Set  off  by  daypeep  to  the  foil,  and  aee^  Proc- 
tor yourself.  Tell  him  of  your  loyal^,  and  how  you  lov«  the  kiBg^; 
and  you  can  ory  a  little  all  the  time,  if  it  ooraes  eaiy  to  yov.  I 
don*t  want  you  tostrain  mudi  about  it  Tell  him  thi^  yov  have  am 
unworthy  son,  that's  not  of  your  way  of  thinkmg.  Say  he*s  been 
miq;iBded  by  the  rebels,  aiul  how  they've  mvmgled  him,  till  h^ 
turned  rebd  hhns^;  and  how  h»h  now  o«t  with  Marion's  men,  in 
Mi^  Smgleton's  squad.  When  yoi^re  done  this,  yon  oan  cry 
again,  and  do  any  thing  to  throw  dust  in  his  eyes.  Say  i^  aU 
owing  to  your  loyahy  that  you  expose  your  own  flesh  and  blood, 
and  mind  you  dont  take  any  money  fw  teUfng.'' 

**  Bless  me,  my  dear  boy,  but  this  is  awfril  to  think  ott^" 

^'It  must  be  thought  on,  though,  and  the  sooner  the  bailee. 
Coming  from  you,  it  will  help  yon ;  eoming  from  that  skuik,  Qog^ 
g^  and  yon  silent,  and  they  pack  yon  off  to  the  CSiarieston  ym- 
vest,  or  maybe  draw  yon  oter  the  swiagbg  bough.  Tell  Proctor 
'  our  fcrve  is  thirty;  that  we  lay  at  Sliek  pond  last  a%ht,  and  that 
we  po^  for  Bla^  river  by  daypeep,  to  jam  with  the  Swamp  Fox. 
This,  you  se^  will  be  a  tm^  sU»y  than  Goggle  can  tell,  tor  if  ike 
sends  Piodor  after  ns  to  Sliok  pond,  hell  hsta  a  jovBej  to  tafcs 
back.'' 

•Blmm^what^lobeoonMof  nsdtt,Bai,Idon1iBe.  lamaD 
ST»  in  a  fever  now,  ever  siaoe  jron  telTd  nse  yonr  atoty.' 

«8hake  ii  oCaad  be  coufoitab^as  yon  can  be.  TUnking 
abont  it  avter  cared  the  shaking  ag«s  yet,  and  nemr  wHL    Ton 

^Andlwaitrr— IwiH^bi^;  h«t hkss m,  Bitt,  wnridn\  it  be 
hsttar  fer  na  aB  to  tah»  to  the  swiay    ahr 

""N^^— 4ilay  wWeyonaie;  ihewS  no  need  far  yon  to  go  oni^ 
tfed  ya«  <wa  d«  |Qod  wIm*  yon  sNw    Besiiss^  thsinV  Bail»  yon 

kja^ftw." 
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''I^ad  out  tnimpe,  that's  the  waj,  and  mind  how  you  play  'em ; 
that's  all  you've  got  to  do  now,  and  if  so  be  you  try,  you  can  do 
it  Dosk^i  bum  daylight,  but  be  with  Proctor  as  soon  as  sunrise 
lets  you.  Dont  stop  to  talk  about  Edisto  catfish,  or  what's  for 
dinner,  and  whether  if s  like  to  ram  or  shine,  but  push  through  the 
crowd,  and  don't  mind  your  skirts.    All  depends  on  you,  now." 

'^  Bless  ua,  blees  us !  whsit  times,  what  times !  Oh,  Bill,  my  boy, 
whaf s  ooming  to  us !  Here  was  Huck,  to-day,  and  says  Continent 
tal  CongreBB  is  to  make  peace  with  GreaH  Britain,  and  to  give  up 
Csfofina  and  Georgia." 

''Oh !  thafs  all  a  fool  notion,  for  it's  no  such  thing.    That's  all 
a  trick  of  the  tOTies,  and  yon  needn't  mind  it.     But  what  of 
HuAF 
''He  goes  a-Monday  to  join  Tarleton." 

"Good! — and  now  I  must  leave  you.    I've  got  a  mighty  deal 
to  see  to  afine  daylight,  and  I  wont  see  you  for  a  smart  q>el],  I^ 
nAxm^  as  I  shall  have  to  hug  the  swamp  close  after  this.    Dont  be 
slow  now,  father,  'cause  every  thing  hangs  on  your  shoulders,  and 
you  must  tdl  your  story  straight" 

hi  ^eir  ^Kalogue  tiie  son  had  taken  care  to  omit  nothing  which 
a  fiuewd,  thinking  mind  might  suggest,  as  essential  to  the  success- 
M  proeecntkm  of  the  plan  advised.  This  done,  he  took  his  way  to 
the  dwelling  of  old  Piyor,  and  tapping  with  his  knife-handle  thrice 
upon  one  of  the  small,  but  ostentatious,  pine  pillars  of  the  portico, 
the  door  was  unclosed,  and  he  was  at  once  admitted,  as  one  who 
had  been  waited  for.  There  we  shall  leave  him,  conferring  closely 
with  a  select  f!dw,  busy,  like  hhnsel^  in  preparations  for  a  generdl 
uprising  of  the  peo|de. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


SIm  is  lost!- 

Bk»  is  SBTsd!~4k»nBS. 


HoMPHBUs,  poor  old  man,  plaoed  luiiiself  at  an  eastern  window, 
the  moment  his  son  had  departed,  to  watch  for  the  first  glanoes  of 
the  daylight  What  a  task  had  he  to  perform  I  what  a  disolosare 
to  make !  and  how  should  he  evade  the  doubt — ^though  complying 
with  the  suggestion  of  reason  and  his  son  alike — that  be  should,  by 
the  development  he  was  about  to  make,  compromiee  the  safyty  oi 
the  latter.  Should  he  be  taken,  the  evidence  of  the  fiither  would  be 
adequate  to  his  conviction,  and  that  evidence  he  was  now  about  to 
oflfer  to  tl)e  enemy.  He  was  to  denounce  him  as  a  re)>el,  an  out- 
law, whom  the  leader  of  a  single  troop  might  hang  without  a  trial, 
the  moment  he  was  arrested.  The  old  man  grew  miserable  with 
his  reflections,  and  there  was  but  one  source  of  consolation.  Foi^ 
tnnately,  the  supply  of  old  Jamaica  in  the  *^  Royal  George"  was  sti]] 
good ;  and  a  tumbler  of  the  precious  beverage,  fitly  seasoned  witli 
warm  spices  and  sugar,  was  not  inefiectually  employed  to  serve  the 
desired  purpose. 

And  with  this  only  companion,  whose  presence  momently  grew 
less,  the  worthy  landlord  watched  for  the  daylight  fiiom  his  win- 
dow ;  and  soon  the  grey  mist  rose  up  like  a  thin  veil  over  the  tope 
of  the  tall  trees,  and  the  pale  stars  sped,  retreating  away  firom  the 
more  powerful  array  which  was  at  hand.  The  hum  of  the  night 
insects  was  over — ^the  hoarse  chant  of  the  frog  &mily  was  silent,  as 
their  unerring  senses  taught  them  the  coming  of  that  glorious  and 
beautiful  presence  which  they  did  not  love.  Fold  upon  fold,  like  so 
many  variously  shaded  wreaths,  the  dim  curtain  of  the  night  was 
drawn  gradually  up  into  heaven,  and  once  more  the  vast  panorama 
of  forest,  river,  and  green  valley  came  out  upon  the  sight,  rising,  by 
little  and  litUe,  into  life,  in  the  slowly  illumined  distance. 
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Hie  HioiDaDt  old  HumphrieB  saw  the  a^^proaja  of  daylight,  ha 
finished  his  tambkr  of  punch,  and,  with  a  sad  heart,  he  MeA  out  for 
ProcUM^a  qiuyrten.  Some  little  dehiy  preceded  his  introduodon  to 
the  eommandant  <^  the  garrison,  who  received  him  graciously,  and 
civilly  denied  to  know  his  business.  This  was  soon  unlblded,  and 
with  many  pauses,  bri^cen  exclamations  of  grief  and  loyalty,  the 
hndkxd  gave  a  brief  account,  as  furnished  him  by  his  son,  of  all  the 
events  which  had  occurred  to  Singleton  and  his  aqaad  since  his  as* 
snmplkm  of  its  command.  The  affair  of  the  tories  and  his  troop  it 
the  swamp-— the  capture  €i  the  baggage  and  arms— the  delay  of 
iduch,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  Huok,  was  now  accounted  for — and 
the  sabaequent  bivouac  upon  the  Ashley,  were  quiddy  unfolded  to 
the  wondering  Britou.  He  immediately  despatched  a  messenger 
for  Hock,  while  proceeding  to  the  cross-examination  of  his  inform- 
ant— a  scrutiny  which  he  conducted  with  respect  and  a  proper  con* 
aderation. 

All  was  coher^t  in  his  stovy,  and  Proctor  was  mly  troubled.  A 
piece  of  daring,  such  as  the  formation  of  Singleton's  sqiukl,  so  near 
the  garriscm,  so  immediately  in  ^  neighbouihood  and  limits  of  the 
moat  esteemed  loyalty,  was  well  calculated  to  annoy  him.  The  name 
of  Ifajcnr  Singleton,  too,  grated  hardily  on  his  ears.  He  could  not 
but  remember  the  meaning  reference  of  Katharine  Walton  to  her 
cousin  of  the  same  name ;  and  he  at  once  identified  him  with  his  rival 
in  that  youi^  lady's  regard.  Huek  came  in  while  yet  he  deliberated ; 
and  to  him  the  narrative  which  Humphries  delivered,  who  stood  by 
afl  the  while,  was  also  told.  The  tory  was  not  less  astounded  than 
Proctor ;  and  the  two  conferred  freely  on  their  news  before  Hura- 
^ries,  whose  loyalty  was  property  confirmed  in  their  opinion,  by 
his  unscrupulous  denunciation  of  his  own  son.  To  Huck,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  apply,  and  the  troop  of 
the  former  was  required  to  disperse  the  force  of  Singleton.  The 
garrison  guard  was  too  smaD,  under  the  doubtlul  condition  of  loyalty 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  spare  a  detachment;  and  it  was  arranged, 
therefore,  that  Huck  should  depart  from  bis  original  plan  and  route, 
which  was  to  start  on  the  ensuing  day  for  Camden,  and  immediately 
to  make  a  circuit  through  the  country  by  the  Ashley,  and  having 
done  so,  go  fofwafd  by  Parker's  Ferry,  and  gain,  by  a  circuitous 
10 
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■we^,  cae  ooune  whieh  had  been  kanmsrlj  prGJectod,  and  wbicli, 
indeed,  the  orders  received  by  him  from  Oorawallis,  compelliad  him 
to  punue.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  overhaul  the  Iktle  ibfoe  ol 
Singleton,  in  which  event  it  must  have  be^  annihilated. 

In  the  mean  time,  Proctor  prepared  his  despatohea  for  CharleatoOy 
calling  for  a  supply  of  troops — a  call  not  likely  to  be  responded  to  frooa 
that  quarter,  as  the  garrison  there  had  been  already  drawn  upon  by  the 
interior,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  barely  a  sufficient  £6rce  wifthiii 
the  walls  of  the  city  for  its  own  maintenance.  This  Proctor  knew, 
but  no  other  hope  presented  itself  and  glad  to  use  the  troop  of 
Huck,  he  contented  himself  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
all  that  could  be  done  by  him,  undtf  existing  oiroumstanoes.  Civii- 
ly  dismissing  Humphries,  he  wouki  have  rewarded  him,  but  the 
old  man  urged  his  simple  and  sincere  loyalty,  and  naturally  shrank 
back  at  the  idea  of  receiving  gold  as  the  reward  of  his  soa'a  be- 
trayal. He  did  his  part  shrewdly,  and  leaving  the  two  oonfiarring 
upon  the  particulars  of  the  toory's  route,  hurried  away  to  the  tavern 
in  no  enviable  state  of  feeling. 

His  son,  whom  we  have  seen  entering  the  dweUing  of  oki  Piyor, 
WM  glad  to  meet  with  several  sturdy  wUgs  in  dose  conference. 
They  had  been  stimulated  by  the  whispers  of  an  i^proaohing  wrmy 
of  continentals,  and  the  vague  intelligenoe  had  been  exaggerated  in 
due  proportion  to  the  thick  obscurity  which  at  that  time  hui^ 
about  the  subject  The  host  himself— who  was  a  sturdy  patriot, 
and  UKH^  than  usually  bold,  as,  of  late  days,  he  was  mwe  than 
usually  unfortunate — presided  upon  this  occasion.  The  party  was 
smaH,  consisting  of  some  half  dozen  persons,  all  impatient  <^  the 
hourly  wrongs,  which,  in  their  reckless  indifference  to  the  feelings 
of  the  conqueved,  the  invaders  continually  committed.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  British  force  in  the  lower  county,  in  the  Urge  draughts 
made  upon  it  for  the  upper  posts,  had  emboldi^ned  disaffection;  and 
the  people,  like  snakes  long  huddled  up  in  holes  during  the  severe 
weather,  now  came  out  with  the  first  glimpses  of  the  sunshine. 

The  arrival  of  Humphries  with  the  intelligence  which  he  brought* 
gave  them  new  spirits.  The  successes  of  Marion  at  Britton's  Keck; 
and  Singleton  in  the  swamp,  of  which  they  had  not  heard  before^ 
though  small,  were  yet  held  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  antioi- 
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pitted,  and  what  was  hoped  Ibc    The  edditioiial  news  that  the  Bf- 
proaching  oontmentals  were  to  be  oommaikded  hj  Gates,  whose  . 

moamn  waa  is  the  ascoulant — so  ftr  in  the  asoendant,  indeed,  liiat  ^ 
the  star  of  Washingion  ahnoet  sank  before  it — wrat  Uat  to  give 
hope  a  poeiliTB  body  and  a  toimL  Doubt  suoeeeded  to  bold  pie- 
diotioa,  and  the  conspirators  were  now  preptfed — ^those  rehictant 
befove — U>  begin  properiy  the  organisation  of  their  seotioa,  as  had 
beat  the  advice  of  MarioiL 

Still,  ^tmj^  were  not  altogethetr  ready  for  the  ield.  Property  was 
to  be  aeccved,  fiuooilies  carried  beyond  reaeh  of  that  retribution 
wtash.  the  &kfmy  usually  inflicted  apon  the  foeble  in  return  for  the 
audacity  a^d  d^anee  of  the  strong;  arms  wem  to  be  procured,  and, 
untfl  the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  indulgence — ^the  twenty  days 
— had  expired,  they  detemttned  to  forbear  aU  ofeik  demonstration. 
To  these,  Humphries  had  already  designated  their  leader,  in  the 
peraon  of  Cdonel  Widtcm,  whom  they  att  knew  and  esteemed.  His 
eomiiig  out  they  w&e  satisfied  would,  of  itself  Imng  an  active  and 
goo^  troop  into  the  field.  P<^ular  as  he  was,  both  in  St  Paul's 
and  St  Cleorge's,  it  was  confidently  believed  that  he  would  bring 
both  the  parishes  out  handsomely,  and  his  skill  as  a  leader  had 
been  already  tried  and  was  hig^y  estimated.  The  vjpmiA  of  the 
little  knot  of  con^mators  grew  with  every  emuneration  of  their 
proepeots  and  resources,  and  they  looked  up,  as  daylight  af^proached, 
Ml  of  hope  and  mutual  assurances*  Two  of  the  perty  agreed  to 
come  out  to  Humphries,  m  the  contiguous  wood,  by  the  first  ring* 
ing  of  the  bdl  for  sabbath  serrice — for  the  day  was  Sunday-*-and 
thst«^  at  a  given  spot,  the  lieutenant  was  to  await  Uiem. 

Before  the  dayHf^t  he  took  his  departure,  and  leading  his  horse 
into  the  dose  swamp  thicket  on  the  river,  where  his  fiiet  conference 
with  Smi^eton  had  taken  place,  he  fastened  him  carefiiUy,  took  his 
seat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  which  overhung  *the  river,  and  there 
mnsed,  half  dosing,  for  the  Imef  hour  that  came  between  the  time 
and  the  dawning.  But  soon  the  light  came  winding  brightly  and 
more  brightly  around  him ;  the  mists  curled  up  from  the  river,  and 
the  Ineeae  rising  up  from  the  ocean,  with  the  dawn,  refreshed  and 
saimaled  hnn.  He  sat  watching  the  mysterious  separation  of  those 
twin  agents  ti  nature,  n%fat  and  day,  as  the  one  rolled  away  in  fog 
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aloDg  the  river,  and  the  otiier  bunt  forth,  m  gleftms  from  the  akj 
and  bloom  upon  the  earth. 

But  dieee  flights  were  not  Buoh  aagreailytoamateoiirlieatcnjmt^ 
and  die  ^tme  passed  heavily  enofngh,  until  aboat  eight  o'dock,  wlieti, 
from  the  river^s  edge,  he  distiaguiiihed,  croseing  Uie  bridge  at  I>or- 
Chester,  the  time-worn,  bent  figure  of  old  dame  Blonay*  She  waa 
on  herway  to  t^e  garrison  for  the  revelation  of  that  intelligenoe  wlilcii 
his  &ther  had  by  this  tame  already  unfolded.  The  Heutenant  now 
understood  a  part  of  the  design,  and  readily  conceived  that  such  waa 
the  purport  of  her  visit  to  the  viUage.  Yet  why  bad  not  her  son  on- 
^rtaken  the  task  himself?  Why  derate  to  an  infirm  old  womaa 
tbe  perfimnaiice  of  an  object  so  important  f  Tlie  qnestioil  ponied 
him ;  and  it  was  only  a  dim  conjecture  of  the  truth,  whkh  led  him 
to  believe  that  Goggle  had  made  his  way  back  to  camp  wiA  tlm 
view  to  some  forther  iieadheny. 

As  the  hag  grew  more  distinct  to  his  eye,  hi  the  increffiing  Iigfat^ 
her  shaip  featutee — ^the  subtle  cast  of  her  eye — ^the  infirm  crasy 
motion — bent  Moulders,  and  wiUdi^ike  staff  which  she  canwd, 
brought  many  unpleasant  fimdes  to  tbe  mind  of  the  observer;  and 
the  singular,  and,  to  him,  the  superethious  fear  which  he  had  §eh 
while  gaiBtig  upon  her,  through  the  crevices  of  her  hut  the  Digbi 
beft^  came  back  to  him  widi  incraased  influence.  He  tliought  of 
the  thousakid  strange  stories  of  tiie  neighbourhood,  about  the  witdi^ 
craft  ptactised  by  her  and  others.  Indian  doctmB  were  then,  all 
over  the  countiy,  renowned  for  their  cures,  all  of  whidi  were  effected 
by  trick  and  mummery,  mixed  up  with  a  doe  proportion  of  fores 
medicines — wild  roots  and  plants,  the  properties  of  which,  known 
tiimugh  1<^  ages  to  the  aborigines,  were  foreign  to  the  knowledge, 
and  therefore  marvellous  in  the  estimation  of  the  whites.  To  their 
arts,  tbe  Qullah  and  the  Ebo  negroes,  of  which  the  colony  had  ill 
thousands  fiimished  oy  the  then  uiiscrupulons  morality  of  the  mo- 
ther country  and  the  northern  colonies,  added  Uieir  spdls  and  magiCi 
in  no  stinted  quantities,  and  of  the  foulest  and  filthiest  attributes. 
The  conjuration  of  these  two  classes  became  united  in  the  practiee 
of  the  cunning  white,  of  an  order  little  above  them,  and  mother 
Blonay  formed  the  repreaentative  ai  a  sect  in  the  lower  country  of 
South  Qtrolina,  by  no  means  small  in  number  or  trifling  in  infl» 
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and  wbicfa,  to  QuB  day,  not  vtteriy  extaBgakhed,  remains  here 
and  there  in  the  more  ignorant  sections,  still  having  power  over  the 
sol^eet  mindfl  of  the  weak  and  superetitious. 

As  we  have  said,  Humphries  was  not  one,  if  the  question  were 
to  be  mkidd  him,  to  say  that  he  believed  in  the  powers  thus  daimed 
for  the  old  woman  before  us.  But  the  bias  of  yeafs;  of  early  eduoar 
tion  and  associates,  was  insurmountable;  and  he  felt  the  inflnence 
wbidi  his  more  deliberate  reflection  was,  n^eHheless,  at  all  tunes 
diepoeed  to  deny.  He  felt  it  now  as  die  oame  towards  him ;  and 
when,  'paasbg  alon^,  he  saw  her  move  towards  the  dwelling  of  his 
fether,  be  reknembered  her  mysterious  speech  associated  with  tb^ 
name  o€  bis  sister,  and  kk  blood  grew  cold  in  his  ^eins,  though,  tm 
instant  after,  it  again  boiled  with  a  fury  naturflUy  enough  arising 
firovn  the  equivocal  r^rd  m  which  that  speech  had  seemed  to  place 
the  girl.  As  the  wtetch  passed  along  the  copse  to  Uieiedge  of  which 
his  feet  had  ahnoet  fi^owed  her,  he  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
observe  the  direction  which  she  would  pursue  in  enteriiig  the  vil^ 
lage,  and  "was  satisfied  of  her  objeot  when  he  saw  hw  binding  hei 
way  to  the  finrtress. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  old  woman  told  her  story  to  Proo 
tcHT,  and  was  Mstened  to  coldly.  She  had  brought  him  np  intelti- 
genoe,  and,  indeed,  he  knew  rather  more  than  heisel£  Buf  one 
point  of  dSfllisrenoe  existed  between  the  account  given  by  old  Hum- 
phries and  the  woman.  The  one  stated  that  Singleton's  band  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Ashley,  and  had  pushed  for  Black  river — the 
other  affirmed  it  to  be  there  stiU. 

Ibe  difference  was  at  once  made  known  to  Huok,  a  portion  of 
whose  troopers  were  even  then  getting;  into  saddle.  Hie  residue 
were  soon  to  follow,  and  the  whole  were  expected  to  rendezvous  that 

tniglit  at  Packer's  ferry.  Mother  Blonay  was  mortified  that  she 
brought  no  news  to  the  garrison ;  but^  as  her  story  confirmed  that  of 
Humphries,  Proctor  gave  her  a  reward^  small,  however,  in  comparison 
with  what  had  been  expected.  She  left  the  garrison  in  bad  humour, 
and  was  soon  j<»iied  on  her  /way  by  Sei^;eant  Hasting?,  whose  orders 
required  him  to  march  with  the  detachment  which  was  to  follow 
Huek  that  afternoon.  His  chagrin,  on  this  account,  was  not  less 
than  hers.     A  bitter  oath,  accomoanied  tlie  information  which  h^ 
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gtLTQ  her  of  the  ord<^  he  had  jusfc  reettivecL    The  two  then 
of  anotlier  matter. 

'*  Far  off  as  ever,  mother,  and  without  your  hdp  there's  no4liuig 
to  be  d<m^  now.  Last  night  I  was  in  a  fair  way  enoiigh,  but  vp 
coniee  tfamt  chap  her  brother — ^it  could  be  nobody  eise — and  I  faftd 
to  cut  for  it  I  went  over  the  fence  then  a  thought  quicks  ibaa  I 
ahould  be  able  to  do  it  now." 

**  It  was  not  Bill  Humphries  you  saw,  for  he  was  "«t  my  cabin 
long  time  afW  hours  last  night;  and  tiien  he'd  not  venture  into 
this  quarter  now.    No--no.    'Twas  the  old  man,  I  reekon." 

^Maybe,  diougk  he  seemed  to  run  too  fiat  for  the  old  fellow. 
But  no  matter  who  'twas.  The  thing  JEsdled,  and  you  must  chdOc 
oat  another  track.^ 

^ I  will 3  dent  kiAty  for  I've  said  it;  and  come  fire,  come  slonn, 
it  must  be  done.  Gog|^o^— Oogglo-^Goggle !  He  must  pay  for  that^ 
and  he  shtll ;  the  riudl — they  shall  aU  pay  for  tiiat,  and  dd  soorea 
besides.  It's  a  long-standing  account,  sergeant,  and  you  caii  kelp 
me  to  make  it  up  and  pay  it  off;  and  that^  the  reaaon  I  h^  yen 
to  this.  I  shall  go  about  it  now,  and — "  After  a  pause,  in  which 
she  seemed  to  meditate  a  while — ^^Yee;  meet  me  in  the  swamp 
tJiicket  above  the  bridge,  just  after  you  pass  tiie  Oak  Orove.*^ 

**WHenr 

^  This  morning — soon  as  the  bells  strike  up  for  church,  and  be- 
fore the  people  begin  to  come  in  fredy.  Don't  be  backward,  now, 
but  come  certain,  and  don't  wait  for  Hie  last  chimes." 

The  worthy  pair  separated,  and  the  glimpses  of  a  previous  con- 
nexion, which  their  dialogue  gives  us,  serve  a  little  to  explain  some 
p(»tion8  of  our  own  narrative.  i 

While  this  matter  had  been  in  progress,  two  sturdy  troopers 
joined  Humphries  in  the  swamp.  Their  horses  were  carefblly  iJd- 
den,  aud  they  determined  to  await  the  time  when  the  roads  ^onkl 
be  free  from  the  crowd  on  their  way  to  church,  before  they  ven 
tured  abroad.  Th^y  amused  themselves  as  well  as  they  might, 
keeping  close  in  cover  themselves,  by  watdiing  Hie  peojrfe  as  ^bey 
cromed  tht  bridge,  hurried  along  the  highway  leading  to  the  v^ 
!age,  or  lounged  on  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  church ;  for  all 
tff  these  points  might  easily  be  commanded  from  different  vit^o» 
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tfkwg  tbe  thicket  There  came  the  fiurmer  on  his  plough-hone,  b 
his  GOMse  striped  breeches,  blue  homespun  coatee,  and  broad- 
btimmed  hat;  there,  the  whirbng  carriage,  borne  along  by  four 
thowj  bays,  of  the  wealthy  pUnter ;  there  the  trudging  country 
girl  in  her  huge  sunbonnet  and  short-waisted  cotton  ftock]  and 
there,  in  little  groups  of  two  or  three,  the  negroes,  male  and  female, 
with  their  own  small  stock  of  eggs,  chickens,  bUK^berries,  and  sas- 
safras, pk>ughiDg  their  way  through  the  heavy  sands  to  occupy 
their  pUoes  in  the  village  mai^et 

While  Humphries  kxdrod,  he  saw,  to  his  great  vexation,  the 
fgnre  of  Dame  Blonay  approaching,  accompanied  by  his  sister. 
All  his  suspicions  were  reawakened  by  the  sight  The  girl  was 
//dressed  as  for  diurch.  Her  dress  was  simple,  suited  to  her  eon- 
^  ditaoD,  and  weU  ad^ted  to  her  diape,  which  was  a  good  one.  Her 
bonn^  was  rather  fine  and  flaunting,  and  there  was  something  of 
gaudiness  in  ih^  pink  and  yellow  distributed  over  her  person  in  tin* 
gnise  of  knots  and  ribands.  But  still  the  eye  was  not  offended,  foi 
the  habit  did  not  show  un&vouiably  along  with  the  pretty  face, 
and  hght,  laughing,  good-natured  eye  that  animated  it  What  a 
ooatrast  to  the  old  hag  beside  her !  The  one,  capricious  enough, 
yet  arUess  and  simple — ^the  other  old,  stera,  ugly,  poor,  was 
I  evoi  then  devising  plans  for  the  ruin  of  the  child.  •* 

"•  Come,  my  daughter,  come  farther — ^I  would  not  others  should 

what  I  say  to  you ;  and  I  know  it  will  please  you  to  know. 

\  wood  is  cool  and  shady,  and  we  can  talk  there  at  our  ease." 

^  But)  mother,  wasn't  it  a  strange  dream  now — a  very  strange 

dream,  to  think  that  I  should  be  a  great  lady,  and  ride  in  my  coach 

like  the  ladies  at '  Middleton  Place.'  and  '  The  Oaks,'  and  '  Single- 

•ions,'  and  all  the  rich  people  about  here  ? — and  it  all  seemed  so 

true,  mother — so  very  true,  I  didn't  know  where  I  was  when  I 

woke  up  this  morning." 

There  was  a  devilish  leer  in  the  old  hag's  eye,  as  she  looked  intc 
that  of  the  vain-hearted  but  innocent  gh-1  beside  her,  and  answered 
her  ia  a  speech  well  calculated  to  increase  the  idle  folly  already  so 
active  in  her  mind.  Hum|^iries  heard  nothing  of  the  dialogue — 
he  was  qoite  too  fiir  off;  but  he  felt  so  deeply  anxious  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  old  woman's  connexion  with  his  sister,  that  he  had 
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actoallj  given  some  directiiMifi  to  the  two  tioopen  along  with,  him, 
and  waB  about  to  emerge  from  hk  cor^  and  a^Murate  them  at  all 
hazards,  when  tlie  belk  from  the  village  steepb  struck  up,  and 
warned  him  of  the  extreme  risk  which  he  most  nm  from  such  an 
exposure  of  his  person.  The  same  signal  had  the  effisct  of  bringing 
BeUa  and  Mother  Blonay  more  elosely  to  the  copse,  to  which 
the  old  wcmian,  now,  by  various  suggestions)  contrived  to  peisuade 
her  companion.  While  they  approached  the  thidket^  Humphriea 
changed  his  course  and  position,  so  as  to  find  a  contiguous  spot,  fi>r 
the  concealment  of  his  person,  tiie  moment  they  should  stop,  which 
would  enable  him  to  gather  up  their  dialogue ;  and  it  was  not  kmg 
before  they  paused,  at  the  old  woman's  bidding,  in  a  well  riiaded 
place,  completely  unseen  from  the  road  and  quite  out  of  hearing 
from  the  village.  Here  the  conversation  between  them  was  resumed 
— Mother  Blonay  leading  off  in  r^V  to  something  said  by  Bella, 
the  purport  of  which  may  be  guessed  from  the  response  made  to  it 

^  A  bad  dream,  do  you  say,  my  daughter  ?  I  say  it  is  a  good 
dream,  and  you're  a  lucky  girl,  if  you  don*t  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  own  fine  fortune.  There's  good  coming  to  you :  that  dream's 
always  a  sign  of  good ;  it  never  fails.  So  mind  you  don't  spoil  aU 
by  some  foolish  notion." 

^Why,  how  shall  I  do,  mother?  what  shall  I  say  f  Dear  mel 
1  wouldn't  do  any  thing  to  spoil  it  for  the  world !" 

And  the  two  seated  themselves  upon  the  green  turf  in  the  thicket, 
the  right  hand  of  the  girl  upon  the  knee  of  the  hag,  while  her 
eyes  looked  up  i^prehensively  and  inquhriiigly  into  the  face  of  the 
latter.  She  gave  her  some  counsel,  according^,  in  answer  to  her 
questions,  of  a  vague,  indefinite  character,  very  mysteriously  deli 
vered,  and  the  only  part  of  whidi,  understood  \sf  Bella^  was  a 
general  recommendation  to  her,  quietly  to  receive,  and  not  to  raswt 
her  good  fortune. 

*^  But,  mother,  I  thought  you  said  you  would  show  him  to  me — 
Lira,  my  true-and-true  husband,  that  is  to  be.  Now  I  wonder  who 
it  can  be.  It  can't  be  John  Davis,  for  he's  gone  away  from  the 
village,  and  they  say  he's  out  in  the  swamp,  mother — caniyou  tell  T 

"  No,  Bella;  and  it's  do  use :  he's  nothing  at  all  to  you.  You 
are  not  for  such  a  poor  scrub  as  John  Davis." 
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*  Vou  tftnuk  so,  mqtber  I  WeB«  Pm  sorrj  ;  fi>r  I  do  bebove  Jobn 
had  a  true-and-irae  love  for  me  in  his  heart,  and  he  ofteu  aad  so. 
i  woad^  wliere  he  ia.'' 

'^  JoIlh  D»t»,  iodeed,  mj  ohihl !  how  caa  you  speak  of  such  a 
lelloir  f  Why,  what  has  he  to  show  for  you  f  A  poor([ahoatlthat 
hasnt  houae,  nor  home,  nor  any  thing  to  make  a  wife  comfortablei 
or  e¥en  feed  her  when  he  gets  her.  No,  no,  girl,  &e  husband 
that^ft  for  yoo  is  a  different  sort  of  person — a  very  different  sort  of 
person,  indeed^" 

**Oh,  doi,  nK>ther!  oan't  you  tell  me  something  abont  him,  now! 
— only  a  little :  I  do  so  want  to  know.  Is  ke  •  tall,  now,  or  short  ? 
I  hope  Wa  tall— ek  ? — middle  size,  and  wears*— oh,  speak,  mother  I 
and  don't  shake  yonr  head  so — tell  me  at  once  !** 

And  tiw  giri  pressed  £wrward  npon  the  old  woman,  and  her  eye 
earnestly  watched  the  featores  of  her  countenance,  heedless  of  the 
ogre  grin  which  rested  upon  her  lips,  and  the  generally  f  endish 
eKpreanoa  d  her  skinny  &oe.  The  old  woman  did  not  immediately 
answer,  for  her  thot^hts  seemed  to  wander,  and  her  eye  looked 
about  ber,  as  if  in  search  of  some  expected  ob^eoU 

"  Wbat  do  you  lo(^  for,  mother  ? — yoa  don't  mind  what  I  say, 
doyouT 

**  I  was  looking  and  thinking,  my  dmi^ter,  how  to  knswer  you 
best  How  would  yon  hke,  now,  instead  of  hearing  about  youi 
husband  that  is  to  be,  to  see  him  f " 

**•  What !  can  you  make  him  c<»iie,  mother,  like  a  picture,  with 
a  b^  frame  round  him  f  and  siiall  I  see  him  close — see  him  dose  t 
But  I  mtstat  touch  him,  I  suppose ;  for  then  he'd  vanish,  they 

**  Yes, — ^how  would  you  like  to  see  him,  now,  Bella  f ' 
"^  Oh,  dear  me,  I  should  be  fri^tened  I    You'd  better  tell  nae 
who  he  is,  and  don't  bring  him ;  though,  indeed,  mol^er,  I  can't 
think  there  would  be  dang^." 

**  None — none  at  all,"  said  the  old  woman  in  r^ly.  who  seemed 
disposed  to  prolong  the  dialogue. 
*»  Well,  if  he  only  lo<Aed  Kke  John  Davis,  nbw  I" 
I     **  J<An  Davis,  indeed,  Bella  I    I  tell  you,  you  must  not  think  of 
I  John  Davis     You  are  for  a  bar  b^ter  man;    What  do  you  say, 
10* 
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now*  of  the  aergeant|  Sergeant  HaatiiigB  I  suppoee  it  iiappeiied  to 
be  him,  now  P 

*^  Don't  talk  to  me  of  Sergeant  Hastinga.  mother ;  f<Hr  I  was  a 
I  fool  to  mind  him.  He  d<»i't  care  thai  fo.  me,  I  biow :  aad  he 
talks  croflB  to  me ;  and  if  I  donH  ran  mysdf  out  of  breath  to  serve 
him,  he  says  ugly  things,  fiesidefi,  he's  been  talking  strange  tlungs 
to  me,  and  I  don't  like  it  More  than  once  Fve  been  going  U>  tell 
brother  William  something  that  he  once  said  to  me :  and  I  know, 
if  I  had,  there  would  have  been  a  brush  between  them ;  for  WiUiam 
won't  stand  any  thing  that's  impudent    Don't  talk  oi  him  to  me.** 

^  But  I  must,  my  daughter,  for  it  cannot  be  helped.  If  I  aee 
that  he's  bora  to  be  your  husband,  and  you  his  wife,  it  must  be  ao^ 
and  I  must  say  it" 

"  No— no — it's  not  so,  mother,  I  know.  It  shan't  be  so,"  said 
the  girl,  firmly  enough.  ^  I  wont  believe  it^  nather,  and  yoo'ra 
only  plaguing  me." 

"•  It^s  a  trath,  Bella,  and  neith^  you  nor  I  can  hdp  it,  or  keep  it 
off.    I  tell  you,  child,  that  you  were  bora  for  Seigeant  HasUngs." 

'*  But  I  won't  be  bora  for  him,  neither.  I  can't,  and  I  won't,  ior 
you  don't  know  what  he  said  to  me,  and  it's  not  good  (oac  me  to  tell 
it  again,  for  it  was  naughty ;  and  Fm  sorry  I  ever  talked  cross  to 
poor  J<^n  Davis,  and  I  did  so  all  because  of  Atm." 

The  change  in  h^  regards  from  Hastings  to  her  old  lover,  was  a 
source  of  i^o  small  astonishment  to  the  old  hag,  who  knew  not  how 
to  account  for  it  It  gave  less  satisfaction  to  her  than  to  Hum- 
phries, who,  in  the  neighbouring  bush,  heard  every  pliable  wbidi 
had  been  uttered.  The  secret  of  this  change  is  easily  given.  >  As 
simple  as  a  child,  the  mere  deference  to  her  claims  of  beauty,  had 
left  her  easily  susceptible  of  imposition ;  and  without  any  feeling 
actually  enlisted  in  fovour  of  Hastings,  she  had  been  on  the  veige 
of  that  precipioe — the  gulf  which  passion  or  foUy  so  often  prepares 
for  its  unheeding  votaries.  His  professions  and  flatteries  had  gradu- 
ally filled  her  mind,  and  when  his  oontmued  attentions  had  driven 
all  those  away,  from  whom  she  had,  or  might  have  received  them, 
it  followed  that  she  became  a  dependant  entirely  upon  him,  who, 
in  creating  this  state' of  subservience,  had  placed  her,  to  a  certain 
degree  at  least,  at  his  mercy.    She  felt  this  dependence  now,  and  it 
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iocnewhat  mortified  her ;  her  Tanhj  grew  hurt,  wh^  the  tone  of 
de£»«nce  formerly  used  by  her  lover,  had  been  ohanged  to  one  of 
cnmiromd  aad  authority;  and  she  somelimee  mghed  when  she 
thought  of  the  unremitting  attentioDB  of  her  (Ad  loirer  from  Goose 
Creek,  the  indefEUigable  Datis.  The  gaudy  dress,  and  imposing 
pr^en«0B8  of  the  sergeant,  had  grown  common  in  her  eye,  while, 
mt  the  same  time,  the  inferiority  of  the  new  lover  to  the  old,  in  deli- 
oaoy  of  feefing,  and  g»iuine  regard,  had  become  su£Seiently  obvious. 
Sftie  had,  of  late,  instituted  the  comparison  between  them  more  than 
onee,  and  the  coDBeqnenee  was  inevitable.  There  was  no  little  ded- 
wm  in  her  manner,  therefore,  as  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  firte 
whic^  MoUm  Bkmay  desired  to  impdee  upon  her. 

"But,  Bella,  my  daughtw— " 

''No,  no,  mother — don't  tell  me  of  Sergeant  Hastings  any  more, 
-J  won't  hear  of  him  any  longw." 

**  And  why  not^  BeHa,  my  dear  I"  exclaimed  the  redoubtable  sei^ 
geant  himself^  coming  suddenly  into  her  presence,  and  speaking  to 
her  with  a  mixed  expression  of  pride  and  dissatis&ction  in  his  coun- 
tenanoe^--'^  why  not,  I  ptay,  my  dear  t" 

Jhe  poor  gh'l  was  dumb  at  this  intrusion.  She  scarcely  dared 
to  ieok  up,  as,  with  the  utmost  composure,  Hastings  took  a  seat 
beside  her.  The  old  hag,  who  had  arranged  the  scheme,  at  the  same 
moment  rose  to  depart  Quick  as  thought,  Bella  seized  her  hand, 
and  would  have  risen  also,  but  with  a  decided  force  the  sergeant 
prevented  her,  and  retained  his  hold  upon  her  wrist  while  compel- 
ling her  to  resume  the  seat  beside  him. 

**  I  roust  go,  sergeant — &thar  is  waiting  for  me,  Fm  sure — ^and 
the  belJ^'are  'most  done  ringing.    Don't  leave  me,  mother." 

But  the  old  woman  was  gone,  moving  out  of  sight,  though  still 
keeping  within  hearing,  with  all  the  agility  of  a  young  person.    The 
poor  girl,  left  alone  with  her  danger,  seemed  for  the  moment  stipi-  ' 
fied.    She  sat  tiembling  beside  the  strong  man  who  held  her,  speak- 
ing, when  she  did,  in  a  tremor,  and  begging  to  depart 

But  why  dwell  on  what  ensued  ?  The  brutal  suitor  had  but  one 
object,  and  did  not  long  delay  to  exhibit  its  atrocious  features. 
Entreaties  were  succeeded  by  rudenesses;  and  the  terrified  girl, 
iirieking  and  screaming  to  the  old  hag  who  had  decoyed  2nd  left 
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het^  was  dragged  reddeedj  back  into  the  wood  by  the  atioog  i 
of  her  companion. 

"  Cry  away — Goggle  now — Qoggfe  now — Go^le  bow* 
on,  you  poor  fool — eereanif  but  that's  no  help  for  you.^ 

And  as  the  old  beldam  thus  answered  to  the  prajf^en  of  the  gM, 
ahe  waa  stricken  aside  and  hnrlod  like  a  ston^  into  the  bah^  ev^n 
while  the  fiendish  soKloqny  was  upon  her  lipa^  by  the  ngii^  bioth«r^ 

I  who  now  darted  fiMrward*  In  another  instant,  and  he  had  daahcid 
the  ravisher  to  the  earth — torn  his  nste,  now  almost  eThaawtwiy 
from  his  grasp — and  with  his  knee  upon  the  bteaat  of  Haathy, 
and  his  knife  bared  in  his  hands,  that  moment  would  have  been  the 
hist  of  life  to  the  rufSan,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  i#0  t>oo^ 
ers,  who,  hearing  the  shriek,  had  also  rushed  forward  from  the 
receffiestfin  the  wood  where  the  piOTidence  of  Hamphries  had 
placed  them.  They  prevented  the  bk>w,  bat  with  their  aid  the  aer- 
geant  was  gagged,  bound,  and  dragged  down  into  the  eopae  where 
the  hones  awaited  them. 

*«  Oh,  biother— detf  brother  \rilliam  P  cried  the  temfied  girl— 
"  believe  me,  brother  William,  but  it's  not  my  fiMitt — I  didnt  meaa 
to  do  wrong!    I  am  innocent^ — that  I  am  P* 

She  hung  upon  him  as  if  ahe  feared  his  snepicioiia.  He  paooaod 
her  to  his  arms,  while  weepii^  like  a  very  ohiM  over  her. 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it>  Bdla !  and  God  knows  how  glad  I  am 
to  know  it !  Had  I  not  heard  aU  between  you,  and  that  old  hag 
of  hell,  rd  ha'  pot  this  knife  intoyon,  just  the  same  aa  if  yoa 
were  not  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  ^ut  go  now — run  to  ohmdi, 
and  pray  to  have  some  sense  aa  well  as  innocence ;  lor  inaooence 
without  senm  is  like  «  creeping  baby  that  has  net  yet  got  the  lae 
I  of  it^t  anna  and  legs.'i  Go  now — run  aQ  the  wi^y — and  waA  that 
you  say  aelhing  to  the  old  man  about  it.* 

Throwing  her  arms  about  hb  neek  and  kiniiy  himi  ahe  hnrried 
upon  her  way  with  theapead  of  nhbdjwteaQiin^aadnanowlj, 
from  the  net  of  the  Ibwiai; 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


'  IMbU-nlbld-tlM  d^  k  goiaf  fiHl, 
Aad  w  most  read  thk  uioleBt  tuaUNj." 


ToB  clouds  were  gathering  fitft — ^the  waters  were  troubled — and 
tin  approachii^  tumult  and  disquiet  of  all  things  in  Garolinai 
olearly  indicated  the  coming  of  that  strife,  so  soon  to  overcast  the 
scene — so  long  to  keep  it  darkened — so  deeply  to  empurple  it  with 
blood.  The  continentals  were  approaching  rapidly,  and  the  ^bcI 
was  that  of  magic  upon  the  long  prostrated  energies  of  the  South. 
Hie  people  were  aroused,  awakened,  stimulated,  and  emboldened. 
They  gathered  in  little  squads  throughout  the  country.  The  news 
waa  generally  abroad  that  Gates  was  to  comnumd  the  expected 
amy — Gates,  the  conqueror  at  Sarat<^;a,  whose  very  name,  at  thai 
time,  was  a  host  The  successes  of  Sumter  in  the  up-country,  of 
Marion  on  the  Pedee,  of  Pickens  with  a  troop  of  mounted  rifle- 
men — a  new  species  of  force  projected  by  himself— of  Butler,  of 
Horry,  James,  and  others,  were  generally  whispered  about  among 
the  hitherto  deqponding  whigs.  These  encouraging  prospects  were 
not  a  little  strength^ied  in  the  parishes  by  rumours  of  small  suc- 
cesseB  nearer  at  band.  The  swamps  were  now  believed  to  be  full 
of  enemies  to  royal  power,  only  wanting  embodiment  and  arms ; 
and  truly  did  Tarleton,  dilating  upon  the  condition  of  things  at  this 
period  in  the  colony,  give  a  melancholy  suounary  of  those  influ^ 
e»ces  which  were  crowding  together,  as  it  was  fondly  thongbt  by 
the  patriots,  for  the  overwhelming  of  foreign  domination. 

*^  Discontents'' — according  to  his  narrativo— ^  were  disseminated 
*— secret  conspiracies  entered  into  upon  the  frontier — hosUlitiee  were 
ah«ady  begun  in  many  places,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  menace 
a  fevohitioii  as  n^id  as  thai  which  sacoeeded  the  sunender  of 
Chafleeton.'' 


^ 
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The  storm  grem  more  imposiug  in  its  terrors^  when,  promisii^ 
himself  confidently  a  march  of  triumph  through  the  country,  Gates^ 
in  a  swelling  proclamation,  announced  his  assumption  of  command 
over  the  soudiem  army^  It  was  a  promise  sadly  disappointed 
in  the  end — ^yet  the  effect  was  instantaneous ;  and,  with  the  knovr- 
ledge  of  his  approach,  the  i^ntire  Black  Mver  country  was  in  insur- 
rection. 

This  was  the  province  of  Marion,  and  to  his  active  persuasioii 
and  influence  the  outbreak  must  chiefly  be  ascribed.  But  the 
influence  of  events  upon  other  sections  was  not  less  immediate^ 
though  less  overt  and  im^r^nt  m  their  development  The  fer- 
menting excitement,  which,  in  meti^s  minds,  usually  precedes  the 
action  of  powerful,  because  long  suppressed,  elements  of  miidiie^ 
had  reached  its  highest  point  of  forbearance.  The  immediately 
impelling  power  was  alone  wanting,  and  this  is  always  to  be  found 
iti  that  restless  love  of  change,  growing  with  its  fiidHties,  whidi 
forms  so  legitimate  a  portion  of  our  proper  nature.  There  is  a 
wholesome  stir  in  strife  itself  which,  like  the  thunderstorm  in  the 
sluggish  atmosphere,  imparts  a  renewed  energy,  and  a  belter  ooa- 
c^on  of  health  and  .exercise,  to  the  attributes  and  agents  of  Aa 
moral  man. 


Let  us  turn  once  moie  to  the  region  already  somewhat  ^mwIW 
through  these  pages.  We  are  again  in  the  precincts  of  the  Ashley. 
These  old  woods  about  Dorchester  deserve  to  be  fittnoua.  There  is 
not  a  wagon  track — ^not  a  defile — not  a  clearing — ^not  a  traverse 
of  these  plains,  which  has  not  been  consecrated  by  the  strife  fer 
liberty ;  the  close  strife — the  desperate  struggle ;  the  contest,  tnae 
~  bixing,  unyielding  to  the  last,  save  only  with  death  or  conquest 
/These  old  trees  have  looked  down  upon  blood  and  battles;  the 
thick  array  and  the  solitary  combat  between  single  fees,  neediag 
no  other  witnesses.  What  tales  might  they  not  tell  vs!  Hie 
sands 'have  drunk  deeply  of  holy  and  hallowed  blood— blood  that 
gatvie  them  value  and  a  name,  and  made  fer  ^bem  a  place  in  id 
humah  Recollection.  Hie  grass  here  has  been  beaten  4o>wn,  in  sue- 
Iftfesiiv^seteons,' by  heavy  feet— by  donflioting  horsemsn-^iy  Air- 
ing and  recoiling  artillery.     Its  deep  green  has  been  dyed  witli  a 
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yet  deeper  and  a  darker  etaifi — the  ^w^pooriiigs  <A  tbe  invader's 
veina,  mingling  wHh  the  generoos  etreami  flowing  from  boflbmi 
that  had  but  one  hope — but  one  purpose — the  unpolluted  freedom 
and  lecuritj  of  home :  the  purity  of  the  threshold,  the  sweet 
repose  of  the  domestic  marih  from  the  intrusiott  of  hostile  feet;'— 
tibe  only  objects  for  which  men  may  brave  the  stprmy  and  die 
brutal  strife,  and  s^  Iceep  the  ^  whiteness  of  their  sonk'^ 

Hie  Ouolinian  well  knows  these  hallowed  places ;  for  eveiy  acre 

has  its  tradition  in  this  neighbourhood.    He  ridea  heneath  the 

thick  oaks,  whose  branches  have  coveivd  regimentsyi  and  looks  up 

to  them  nith  heedfrd  v^eration.     We^  h€(  iemendiers'tUe  old 

defile  at  the  entrance  just  above  Dorchester  village,  where  a  red 

di^  hin  rises  abruptly,  breaking  pleasantly  the  dead  ietnel  of  ooi»- 

tryall  around  it.    The  nigged  limbs  and  tsuidrof  a  hige  oak, 

whid!i  hung  above  its  brow,  and  has  been  but  leoently  overthrown, 

was  itself  an  historian.    It  was  notoftioua  iv  tradition  as  the  ^gal^ 

tow8  oak  ;^  itfr  limbs  being  eniployed'  by  bc«th' parties,  sis  they  seve- 

jrally  obtained  the  ascendency,  for  the  purposes  of  summary  eseou^ 

mm.    Famous,  indeed,  was  all  the  partisan  warfare  in  this  neigh- 

pourhood,  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  with  our  story,  in 

u7S0,  to  the  day,  when,  hopeless  of  their  object,  the  troops  of  the 

invader  withdrew  to  their  crowded  veds^  flyinjT  ^'^'^  ^  ^^^ 

they  had  vainly  struggled  to  subdue.    Xou  should  hear  the  old 

housewives  dilate  upon  these  traneaistlonB.    You  i^ould  hear  them 

p^t  the  disasters,  the  depression  of  the  OsroUniams !  how  their  chief 

dty  wa9  besieged  and  takien ;  their  Httle  army  dispersed  or  cut 

to  pieces ;  and  how  the  invader  marched  over  the  counti3^  and 

called  it  his.    Anon,  they  wouM  ^ow  you  the  little  gathering  in 

the  swamp-<-the  small  scouting  squad  tiniddly  stealing  forth  into 

the  plain,  and  contenting  itdelf  wiUi  OHiting  off  a  foraging  parly 

or  a  bsggage  wagon,  of  rescuing  ^  disG6n8olate  group  of  captives 

on  their  way  to  the  city  and  the  prison-«hips.    Soon,  emboldened 

by  success,  the  fittle  squad  is  increased  by  numbers,  and  aims .  at 

\  larger  game.    Under  s<mie  such  leader  as  Colonel  Washington,  you 

1  should  see  them,  anon,  well  mounted,  cohrsing  along  the  ^Aflhley 

I  river  road,  by  &e  peep  of  day,  well  skilbd  in  the  managcttnent  oi 

\Qieir  steeds,  whose  high  necks  beautifully  arch  under  the  cinrb^ 
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while,  in  obedienoe  to  the  lider^A  wilj,  they  fhmg^  fearkeafy  tiuoi^gfa 
brake  and  through  brier,  o?er  the  fiallen  tree,  and  into  the  anqpi- 
oiotia  water.    Heedless  of  all  things  but  the  proper  achievenient  o£ 
their  bold  adventure,  the  warriors  go  onward,  while  the  broad- 
swords flash  in  the  sunli^t,  and  the  trumpet  cheen  them  with  m 
tone  of  victory^ 
And  goocttier  sliU  is  the  sight,  when,  turning  the  narrow  laiM^ 
j   thi^  fringed  with  the  sGiubby  oak  and  the  pleasant  n^Tttle,  70a 
,   behold  them  oome  suddenly  to  the  encounter  with  the  hostile  inya.- 
!   den»    How  they  hurrah,  and  rush  to  the  ehaige  with  a  mad  em^ 
!  tion  that  the  steed  partakes — his  ears  erect,  and  his  nostrils  dis- 
'  tended,  while  his  eyeballs  stait  forward,  and  grow  red  with  the 
j  straining  eflfort ;  then,  how  the  riders  bear  down  all  before  them, 
and,  with  swords  shooting  out  from  their  cheeks,  make  nothing  of 
the  upraised  bay<met  and  pointed  q^ear,  but,  striking  in,  flank  and 
'  front;  carry  ccmfusion  whesever  they  go — while  the  hot  sands  drink 
in  the  life-blood  d  friend  and  foe,  streaming  through  a  thousand 
wounds. 

Hear  them  tell  of  these,  and  <i  the  ^Qame  Cook,''  Sumter; 
how,  always  ready  for  fi^t^with  a  valour  which  was  too  frequent^ 
rashness,  he  would  rush  into  the  hostile  ranks,  and,  with  his  powes- 
M  frame  and  sweeping  sabre,  would  single  out  for  inveterate  strife 
his  own  particular  enemy^ 

Then,  of  the  subtle  **  Swamp  Fox,"  Marion,  who,  slender  of  form^ 
and  having  but  little  confidence  in  his  own  physical  prowesB,  was 
never  seen  to  use  his  sword  in  battle ;  gaining  by  stratagem  and 
unexpected  enterprise  those  advantages  which  his  usual  inferiority 
of  force  would  never  have  permitted  him  to  gain  otherwise.  Tliey 
will  tell  you  of  his  conduct  and  his  coolness ;  of  hisad)ility,  with 
small  Dseans,  to  consummate  leading  objects — the  best  proof  of 
mttitaiy  talent ;  and  of  his  wonderful  command  of  his  men ;  how 
they  would  do  his  will,  though  it  led  to  the  most  perilous  adven- 
ture, with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  banquet* 
Of  the  men  themselves,  though  in  rags,  ahnost  starving  and 
exposed  te  all  changes  of  th^  weather,  how  cheerfully,,  in  the  &st- 
aesaasof  the  swamp,  they  would  sing  their  rude  song  about  the 
MfMcity  of  their  leader  and  their  devotion  to  his  person,  in 
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moh  stndii  as  that  which  foUowa,  and  which  we  owe  to  braye  and 
^paneroiiB  Geoige  DenniaoD! 

Oeoige  Denniaon  was  himaelf  a  follower  of  Marion.  He 
belonged  to  the  race  of  troabadoora,  thou^  ]i?ing  too  late  for  the 
ant  of  life  which  they  ei^oyed,  and  fof  the  &me  which  crowned 
their  eqnally  eccentric  fiyes  and  ballads.  He  sang  for  the  parti- 
sau^  the  gallant  feat  even  in  the  moment  when  performed,  and 
taogfat  to  the  hearts  ci  a  rude  cavaby,  the  lurking  hope  <^  remem- 
brance in  eoDg  when  they  themaalyeB  should  jaeyer  hear.  In  the  ' 
deep  thi<^et8  of  the  wood,  ni  tbe  wild  recesses  of  tike  swamp,  when 
the  day's  mardi  was  oyer,  when  the  sharp  passage  at  arms  was 
aided,  whether  in  fli^t  or  yictoiy, — his  ballads,  mostly  eztem- 
forey  cheered  the  dull  hours  and  the  drowsy  biyouac,  while  his 
toa^  but  martial  lyrics  inspired  the  audacious  charge,  and 
prompted  the  bold  enterprise  and  the  emulous  achieyement  Ah ! 
brmve  and  generous  George  Dennison,  we  shall  barrow  of  the  songs 
of  iixy  making.  We  shall  prolong  finr  other  ears  the  echoes  of  thy 
fiyely  lays^  and  the  legends  which  we  owe  to  thee,  who  art  thy- 
self unknown.  For  yerily,  thou  hadst  the  heart  and  courage  of  a 
true  and  gallant  pariasan  ;  and  thou  couldst  sing  with  the  natural 
Woioe  of  a  warm  and  passionate  poet ;  and  thou  couldst  share  the 
Bufferings,  and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  a  comrade,  with  the  loyalty 
of  a  knightly  friendship ;  and  thou  couldst  loye  with  all  the  tendf. 
aweetness  that  lies  in  ths  heart  of  woman ;  and  then  couldst  cling 
in  fight  to  thy  enemy,  with  ^e  anger  of  a  loving  hate ;  and  thou 
didst  not  loye  life  too  much  for  honor;  and  thou  didst  not  fear 
death  so  much  but,  thou  couldst  braye  him  with  a  laugh  and  a 
song,  eyen  in  the  crossing  of  the  speMv !  Verily,  Geoige  Denni- 
son,  I  will  remember  thee,  and  presenre  thy  rude  ballads,  made  by 
thee  for  thy  comrades'  ears  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  so  that  other 
eaiF  shall  hear  them,  who  knew  thee  not.  Tho«  riialt  tell  them 
now,  c^  the  lifo  led  by  ihee  and  thy  comrades,  for  long  seasons, 
when  thou  hast  foOowed  the  fortones  of  the  fionoua  Swamp 
Fok: 
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THE  SWAMP  fOJL 


**  We  foUow  where  the  SwBmp  Fpz  goHea 

His  friends  and  merry  men  lure  we ; 

And  when  the  troop  of  Tarletom  rides, 

We  burrow  in  the  cypress  tree. 
tbib  tatfy  hammook  is  onr  hed. 

Oar  home  is  in  the  ved-deer'e  deli, 
Our  TOo4  the.  treer^  orer^ead,  > 
^   For  we  are  wild  and  halted  m^ 


<*  We  fly  by  day,  and  shun  its  lights 

Bu^  prompt  to  strike  the  sudden  blow, 
We  mount,  and  start  with  early  night, 

And  through  the  fwre^  track  our  foe^ 
And  «Km  he  hears  our  chargers  leap/ 

Xhe  flashing  sabre  blinds  his  eye% 
And.  ere  he  drives  away  hia  sleeps 

And  rushes  from  his  camp^  he  dies. 


"|Vde  bridle-bit,  good  gallant  steed, 

"Riat  win  not  ask  a  kind  earesi^ 
ToifWim  the  Saiitet  at  •our  aeed^ 

Whea  on  hie  he^  the  ft>emeii  pn 
Tkt  true  heart  And  U;^e,  ready  hand. 

The  spirit^  stubborn  to  be  free-^ 
The  twisted  .l>ore,  the  smitiug  brands 

^d  we  ar6  Marion's  men;  yon  seeL 

*  '-  •  frr, 

"Kow  U^ht  the  fire,  ^nd^^ook  the  mad, 
The  laet^  perhaps,  1M^  w»(tfMiU.ia4ta( 
I  hear  th^  ^wany[>  fpx  rwnd  .ui^y»^f^ 
And  that* s  a  sign  we  move  in  haste. 
He  whistles  to  the  scouts,  and  hark ! 

You  hear  his  order  calm  and  low— 
Oome,  wave  your  torch  across  the  darii^ 
And  let  us  see  the  boys  Uiat  go. 
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We  mtkj  not  see  thetr  fonns  again, 

Qod  help  'em,  should  ihey  find  the  ftrife 
For  thej  are  strong  and  fearless  then, 

And  make  no  eoward  terms  for  life : 
TheyH  fight  as  long  as  Marion  bids, 

And  when  he  speaks  the  word  to  shy. 
Then — not  till  then — they  torn  theil*  steeds^ 

Through  thickening  shade  and  swamp  to  fly. 


•IMr  stir  the  ire,  and  He  at  ease^ 

IWiooatf  aM  gou^  and  on  the  ^roril 
I  see  the  ecdenel  bend  his  knees^ 

To  take  his  riumbere  too— but  hushi 
He^s  praying;  eomradea:  "da  not  strange ; 

The  man  thst^  fighting  day  by  day, 
May  wen,  when  night  oomes,  take  a  ehang% 

And  down  upon  his  knees  to  pray. 


*  Break  up  that  hoeeake,  boy^  and  hand 

The  aly  and  silei^t  Jug  that's  there ; 
I  lore  not  it  should  idly  stand, 

When  Marion's  men  have  need  of  ciiec 
Tb  seldom  that  our  look  affords 

A  stuff  Hke  this  we  just  haVe  quaffed 
And  dry  potatoes  on  our  boards 

May  alwap  eall  for  auoh  a  draughts 


Tin* 

''Now  pile  thebrdih  and  roll  the  log: 

Hard  pillow,  but  a  foldier's  head, 
niafs  half  the  time  in  brake  and  bo^ 

Must  nerer  think  of  softer  bed. 
Die  owl  is  hooting  to  the  night, 

The  eboter  ora#ling  o'er  the  buil^ 
And  m  thai  pond  the  plashing  lights 

TeUt  whei«  the  alligator  saak 
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''What— *tUi  the  signal  I  start  so  aoon^ 

And  through  the  Santee  swan^  ao  deep^ 
Without  the  aid  of  fHendfy  moon, 

jUid  wa,  Heavan  help  us,  half  asleep  I 
But  courage,  oomradest  Marion  leads, 

The  Swamp  Fox  takes  us  out  to-night; 
So  olear  jour  swords,  and  spur  jour  stefds^ 

There*s  goodlj  chanoe,  I  think,  of  fi^t 


**  We  follow  where  the  Swamp  Foz  guides, 

We  leave  the  swamp  and  ojjgnm  tveA^ 
Ow  afors  are  In  our  ooucaera'  aidas^    : 

And  readj  fior  the  strife  are  we*— 
The  tofj  camp  is  now  in  sights 

And  there  he  oowers  within  his  den-— 
He  hears  our  shout,  he  dreads  the  fight. 

He  fears,  and  flies  from  Marion's  men." 


Thus  sang  the  native  warrior  of  tho  Ashley,  gallnnt  Qeorge  Dea- 
nison,  long  after  the  war  was  over.  He  told  the  story  traly  of  the 
PartisaD,  and  he  did  not  sing  amiss.  He  iud  a  rough  and  native 
vigour — a  talent  all  his  own — and  did  not  smoothe  his  song  to  the 
loss  of  spirit,  and  did  not  shape  his  applauses  to  please  tho  earn  ^ 
the  pretender.     He  made  no  man  the  hero  of  his  song  who  had 

I  not  made  himself  a  hero  in  his  performaaoes.    Truer  historian  o. 
the  deeds  wiiich  he  beheld,  never  put  fact  on  reoprd ;  more  fiiith- 

I  ful  bard  never  sang  in  honour  of  brave  ^>irits.    Verily,  he  was  not 
nnworthy  to  chant  the  praises  of  our  forest  rangers. 

And  gallant  men  were  the  warriors  whom  he  honoored  by  his 
songs.  They  owe,  perchance,  but  little  to  his  rustic  mnsc,  and  they 
have  had  the  fortone  to  secore  the  homage  of  others  who  have 
better  goaranties  of  Fame.  Sharing  the  glories  of  Marion,  their 
own  deeds  have  grown  famous  in  song  and  story — while  poor 
Geoige  Donnison  remains  unknown.  Yet,  could  bo  now  survive  to 
describe  their  progress — to  paint  their  deeds — to  give  ns  the.  lively 
details  of  those  wild  and  psotoreaque  advtaturea,  in  which  day  and 
night  found  them  perpetually  engaged — he  would  show  as  saeh 
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I  a$  imaginatioc  caDnot  wdl  conoeive^  or  poeU'j  of  herself  de- 
jMOt    He  would  diow  us  the  rude  forester,  as,  passiug  from  bis 
fiunistead  to  the  Sfwamp,  flying  from  the  marauder,  he  became,  in 
time,  the  adroit  partkan,  under  the  abiest  leaders.     How  the  aeces 
aty,  ever  present,  and  usually  in  tlie  aspei.    of  a  pressing  danger, 
bfo^ht  out  alt  the  resources  of  a  nlatural  art,  and  taught  him  in  a 
thousand  stTatagems.     How  he  grew,  in  time,  to  be  as  steakby  as 
the  fox,  and  as  subtle  ab  the  serpent     How  he  grew,  in  time,  to 
praetise  all  the  arts  of  all  the  natural  inhabitants  of  swamp  and 
thicket :  to  imitate  the  017  of  the  bird,  the  stealth  o(  the  beast,  the 
apeed  of  the  eagle,  the  fierce  Talour  of  the  tiger  1     How  to  snare  and 
droimiTent  the  foe  1    How,  imbedding  himself  in  the  covering 
leaves  and  brandies  of  tiie  thidc4imbed  tree,  he  would  He  in  wait 
till  dM  &n  of  evening ;  then,  dropping  suddenly  upon  the  shoulders 
of  &e  sentry  as  he  paced  beneatli,  would  drive  the  keen  knife  into 
hia  heart,  before  he  could  yet  recover  from  his  panic    How  he 
would  burrow  in  the  hollow  of  the  miry  ditch,  and  crawhng,  Indian 
bfliiioii,  into  the  trench,  wait  patiently  until  th^  sokiier  eame  into 
tiie  moonlight,  when  the  silver  drop  at  his  rifle's  muzzle  fell  with 
filial  accuracy  upon  bn  button,  or  his  breos^late,  and  the  sharp 
sudden  oradc  which  followed  almost  invariably  announced  the* vic- 
tim's loi^  sleep  of  deaith^    And  a  thousand  legends  besides  would 
he  teach  us,  making  them  lire  to  our  eyes,  and  work  like  passion. in 
our  souk,  of  which  tedition  and  history  speak  but  faintly,  and  of 
the  arts  and  valour  by  which  our  partisans  grew  enabled  to  neutral- 
ize the  superiority  of  Euiopean  foroe  and  taotiea.    Often  aad  agaui 
have  they  lain  close  to  the  gushing  spring,  and  silent  in  the  bush, 
like  the  tiger  in  his  jungle,  awaiting  until  the  foragers  had  squatted 
around  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  midday  meal ;  then,  rushing 
forth  with  a  fierce  halloo,  seizing  upon  the  stacked  arms,  and  beat- 
ing down  the  surprised  but  daring  soldiers  who  might  rise  up  to  de- 
fend them.     And  this  sort  of  warfare,  small  though  it  may  appear, 
was  at  last  triumphant    The  successes  of  the  patriots,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  revolutionary  contest  in  the  south,  were  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  the  rapid,  unexpected  movement — the  sudden 
stioke  made  by  the  little  troop,  femiliar  with  its  ground,  knowing 
its  olgeot,  and  melting  away  at  the  approach  of  a  superior  enemy, 


.' 
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like  80  many  dusky  shadows,  secure  in  the  Uiousand  swiuaip  i 
which  sumNUkled  them.  Nor  did  they  rely  always  on  slntagaiii 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  enterfMrises.  There  were  gleams  of  chi- 
valry thrown  athwart  this  sombre  waste  of  strife  and  bloodshed* 
worthy  of  the  middle  ages.  Boki  and  gracefol  riden,  with  fiaa 
horses,  ready  in  all  cases^  fierce  in  onsets  and  reddeas  in  vakxav  n 
the  southern  cavalry  had  an  early  renown..  The  audacity  with 
which  they  drove  through  ^e  forest,  through  broiid  riveiBi  flueh 
as  the  Santee,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  Uob  of  the  enemy, 
whether  in  flight  or  in  assault  the  same,  makes  their  achieve- 
ments as  worthy  of  romance  aa  those  of  a  Bayard  or  Bernardo. 
Thousands  of  instances  are  recorded  of  that  individual  gallantry — 
that  gallantry,  stimulated  by  conmge,  warmed  by  ^ithusiasm,  and 
refined  by  courtesy — ^which  gives  the  only  credentials  of  true  chi- 
valry. Such,  among  the  many,  was  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners^  by 
Jaf^r  and  Newton ;  the  restoration  of  the  flagstafi'  to  Fort  Mool- 
trie,  in  the  hottest  fire,  by  the  former;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
got  his  death-wound  at  Savannah,  in  canying  off  the  colours  whidi 
bad  been  intrusted  to  him.  Such  were  mimy  of  the  rash  achieve- 
ments of  Sumter  and  Laurens,  and  such  was  the  daring  of  the  brave 
Oonyers,  who  daily  challenged  his  wemy  in  the  face  of  the  hottik 
army.  These  were  all  partisan  wairiors^  and  such  w^  their  char 
racteristics.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  adventures  we  have  undet- 
taken  to  relate,  borrowing  freely  from  Qeorge  Denniscm,  and  relate 
the  deeds  which  distinguish  the  lives  <^  others,  less  known,  b  it  noi 
nnwertky  to  be  ranked  honourably  among  the  bravest 
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«•  N<m,  ywld  thee  «p  thy  dwive— delay  ud  die« 
I  mmf  Bot  epeie  thee  in  ■  qoeet  like  this, 
Bat  icrike  erea  wkUe  I  areak." 

Wb  have  witneflsed  the  sudden  capture  of  the  traottlent  firitiak 
leigeant,  by  the  brother  of  the  damsel  whom  he  had  destined  for 
hk  prey^  Aided  by  his  new  recruits,  Humphries  brought  his 
prisoner  to  the  camp  with  little  difficulty.  The  worthy  sergeant, 
it  is  true,  did  at  first  offer  resistance ;  he  mouthed  and  struggled, 
as  the  bandages  compressed  his  mouth,  and  the  ligatures  restrained 
his  arms ;  but  the  timely  application  of  hand  and  foot,  which  his 
captors  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  to  compel  obedience,  not  to 
speak  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  dagger — whidi  the  much 
roused  lieutenant  held  more  than  OBce  to  his  throat — brought  him 
to  reason,  and  counselled  that  wholesome  resignation  to  circum* 
stances,  which,  though  not  al^^ays  easy  and  pleasant  <^  adoption,  is, 
at  least,  on  most  occasions,  well  becoming  in  him  who  has  no 
alternatives.  He  was,  therefore,  soon  ooounted  on  horseback, 
along  with  one  of  the  troopens  and  in  a  state  of  most  conmiendahle 
quietness,  he  reached,  after  an  hour's  quick  riding,  the  encampment 
at  Bacon's  Bridge.  There,  well  secured  with  a  stout  rope,  and 
watched  by  the  guard  assigned  for  the  other  prisoners,  close  m  the 
thick  and  knotty  wood  which  girded  the  swamp,  we  will  at  present 
leave  him. 

^ngleton  had  well  concealed  his  little  squadron  in  the  same 
shelter.  Like  a  true  partisan,  he  had  omitted  no  precautions.  His 
scouts — men  that  he  could  trust — were  out  in  all  directioim,  and  his 
sentries  watched  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  position  which  he 
had  chosen  was  one  established  by  General  Moultrie  in  the  previous 
season.  It  had  been  vacated  when  that  brave  old  warrior  was 
called  to  league  his  troops  with  those  of  Lincoln,  in  defence  of  tha 
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city.  The  entrenchments  and  barracks  were  in  good  order,  buf 
Singleton  studiously  avoided  their  use;  and,  to  the  thougfaHeea 
wayfarer  passing  by  the  little  fort  and  the.  clumsy  blockhooBe, 
nodiing  could  possibly  have  looked  more  pacific  The  partisan, 
though  immediately  at  hand,  preferred  a  less  ostentatious  poeiticML 
We  find  him  accordingly,  close  clustering  With  his  troop  in  the 
deep  wood  that  lay  behind  it  Here,  for  a  brief  period  at  least,  his 
lurking-place  was  secure,  and  he  only  desured  it  for  a  few  days 
longer.  Known  to  the  enemy,  he  could  not  have  held  it,  even  for 
a  time  so  limited ;  but  would  have  been  compelled  to  n^id  flight, 
or  a  resort  to  the  deeper  diadows  and  fostnesses  of  the  swamp. 

At  this  point  the  river  ceased  to  be  navigable  even  for  the  com- 
mon poleboats  of  the  country ;  and  this  was  another  source  of  its 
security.     Pilled    up  by"  crowding   trees — the   gloomy  cypresses 
striding  boldly  into  its  very  bosom— it  slnnk  away  into  ^ade  and 
silence,  winding  and  broken,  after  a  brief  effort  at  a  concentrated 
course,  into  numberless  little  bayous  and  indentures,  muddy  creekB^ 
stagnating  ponds,  miry  holes;   constituting,  throughout, a  region 
only  pregnai)le  by  desperation,  and  only  loved  by  the  fierce  and 
filthy  reptile,  the  ominous  bird;  the  subtile  fox,  and  venomous  ser^  < 
pent.    This  region,  immediately  at  hand,  promised  a  ^e  place  of 
retreat,  for  a  season,  to  the  adventurous  pardsan ;  and  in  its  gloomy 
recesses  he  well  knew  that,  unless  guided  by  a  genuine  swamp- 
sucker,  all  Europe  might  vainly  seek  to  find  the  little  foroe,  so 
easily  concealed,  which  he  now  commanded. 

Httpphries  soon  furnished  his  captain  with  all  ^^  intelligenoe 
he  had  obtained  at  Dorchester.  He  gave  a  succinct  account  of 
the  sfiair  of  Mother  Blonay,  and  her  visit  to  the  village— of  the 
movement  of  Huck  to  assail  him  on  the  Stono— and  of  the  purpose 
of  the  tory  to  proceed  onward,  by  the  indirect  route  already  men- 
tioned, to  join  with  Tarieton  on  the  Oatawba.  The  hitter  partioo- 
lars  had  been  furnished  the  lieutenant  by  the  two  troopen  who 
had  joined  him. 

The  whole  account  determined  Singleton  to  hurry  his  own 
movement  to  join  with  Marion.  That  part  of  the  narrative  of 
Humphries  relating  to  Mother  Blonay,  decided  the  comnuiDder 
to  keep  Goggle  %W.  a  prfeoner,  as  one  not  to  be  trusted.    Giving  • 
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<m<6am,  therefaie^  fer  kk  oontbitd  detenlkni,  ii6  prooteded  to  pat 
thiigsmi6ftdm€«for  (hemofeiiMQtof  tJ^eaqaady  witb  night&ll,  to 
UMiroU  and  better  aheltw  on  the  little  islaiid  m  the  Oyprm 
Swamp.  Thie  d<nie,  Smgleton  oommanded  hit  hone  in  readiness, 
aad  Ittdding  the  boy  Lanoe  Frampton  in  attendance,  despatched 
hiai  to  prepare  his  own.  To  Homphries  he  now  gave  durge  of 
^M  troop— repeated  his  orders  to  move  with  the  dxuk  to  their  old 
yMutoa  and  having  informed  ^e  tieoteoant  of  the  tnie  object  of 
ysown  adrentore^  he  set  forth,  only  attended  by  the  boy  Frampton, 
taking  an  upper  road  leading  towards  the  Santee. 

That  object  may  as  wdl  be  told  now  as  ever.  Smgleton  had 
been  for  some  tinie  awaiting  intelligence  of  Marion's  movement  to 
Nebbn'a  forty.  A  courier  had  been  looked  for  daily,  since  he 
had  left  fan  leader ;  and  as,  in  these  sospidoiiB  times,  every  peeaa- 
tm  in  the  conveyance  and  reoeipt  of  imelligenoe  was  necessary,  it 
followed  that  many  difficulties  biy  in  the  way  of  its  transmission. 
Men  met  on  the  highways,  to  foar,  to  avoid,  and  frequently  to  fight 
with  one  another.  They  assumed  contrary  charaotefs  in  the  jn^esence 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  play  at  cro«»furposes,  even  among  friends, 
*was  the  natural  consequence  of  a  misundentood  position. 

There  were  signs  and  phrases  agreed  upon  between  Marion  and 
hia  trusted  men,  mysterious  or  umneaning  to  all  besides,  which 
Singleton  was  not  permitted  to  impart  to  others.  This  necessity 
prompted  him  forth,  if  possible,  to  meet  with  the  expected  courier, 
bearing  him  his  orders.  He  attached  the  younger  Frampton  to  hb 
penon.  He  chase  him  as  too  youfeg^  for  treason,  and,  indeed,  he  want- 
ed no  better  companion  to  accompany  him  on  his  ramble.  Setting 
forth  by  noonday,  he  kept  boldly  along  the  coonidon  Ashley  river  or 
Dorchester  road,  as,  winding  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  the 
stream  it  cairied  him  above  and  completely  aiound  the  spot  chosen 
for  his  camp  in  the  Cypress. 

The  two  saw  but  litUe,  for  soiue  vime,  to.  attract  them  in  this 
nnble.  They  tmverMd  the  defile  of  diiok  osks,  which  form  so 
laige  a  part  ci  tbe  gtowth  of  that  region ;  then  fell  into  a  moQOto> 
mum  ptae^land  track,  through  which  they  puiAi^  their  way. 
Olieerissi  qldte^  tald  of  home  and  habitation,  they  saw  nothing 
throughout  the  mdancholy  waste  more  imposing  than  the  plodding 
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negrO)  uddk  his  etaffin  dumd,  and  with  irkite  teeth  peering  difou^ 
his  thi^  ^*gff^  ^  in  a  sort  of  deferestiai  amile,  si  theb 
appioaoh.  Sometimee^taiiched  with  the  appreheftsioiis  of  the  tme^ 
he  too  would  start  away  as  he  heheid  them,  and  they  might  see 
him,  as  tJiey  looked  bacdcward,  cautiouBly  watching  tb^ir  piogreM 
from. behind  the  pine-tree,  or  the  crumbling  fence.  rOccaaion^ 
they. came  to  a  dwelling  in  rains,  or  bmnt — the  oon^^  aeorched 
and  blackened  with  the  recent  fire,  the  fences  overthj^ofwaj  and  the 
cowai  almost  wild,  hating  free  possession,  and  staring  wildly  npon 
them  as  they  drew  nigh. 

'^  And  ^S'is  war  P  said  Singleton,  musingly.  ''This  is  war — 
the  merciless,  the  denrastating  war !  Oh,  my  coontiy,  i^en  wik 
thou  ha  free  from  invasion — when  mil  thy  people  come  back  to 
these  deserted  dwelHngs-T-wben  wiU  life  com  flourish  green  along 
these  stricken  and  blasted  fields,  without  danger  frcwi  the  tnunpUsg 
horse,  and  the  wanton  and  devouring  fire  f  J  When — oh,  when  f" 

He  spoke  almost  unconsciously)  but  was  recalled  to  himself,  as, 
wondering  at  what  he  heard,  the  peering  eyes  of  Lance  FVampton, 
as  be  rode  up  beside  ^im,  perused  keenly  the  unusually  sad  exr 
pression  of  his  countenance.  Bingleton  noted  his  gaae,  and,  with- 
out rebuking  it,  addsessjod  him  with  4  question  conoeming  his 
&ther^  who  had  been  missing  from  ithc'  troop  ever  siaee  the  affur 
with  Travis. 

^Lance,  have  you  ^eaid  nothing  of  your  futher  since  I  last  asked 
vou  about  him  f 

^ Nothing,  sir;  nothing  at  all,  siaee  we  1^  the  Cypress.'' 

**Youdidnoti8ee.Um.then,at  our  defMuturer 

"Ko^  sir ;  buti  heard  him  laugh  long  after  I  missed  him  fr^om 
Uie  troop..    He  coulduH  have  been  £ir  oS,  sir,  ^hen  we  came  out 
of  the ,  swamp ;  though  I  didn't  see  him  then,  and — mi — I  didn't 
want  to  see  him." 
.  ^  Why  aot»  boy  ft— ydur  &ther,  too  P' 

^  Wfay«  sir,  filths  is  veiy  strange  sometime^  and  then  we  wemt. 
talk  to  bim  or  trouble  him,  and  he  don't  want  people  to  see  him 
then.  We  always,  know  how  he  is  when  he  lau^^ sir,  aad  the» 
we  go  out  of  his  way.  We  know  he  is  Strang  thwi|  for  he  i 
laughs  a(^  any  other  tune." 
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^Wlut  do  jou  mean  by  8UMige-4B  h»  dangerofiB f 

**  SomethiMa^  air,  ke  plays  dangerously  Ivrith  yoa.  But  UV  aU  io 
play,  tor  he  laug^  and  doesn't  look  in  earnest;  but  he  -is  apt  to 
Wrt  peof^  then,  fie  onee  threw  me  into  the  tree  vhen  be  was 
so:  but  it  wasn't  in  earnest,  he  didn't  mean  to  do.  me  h«i,rm 
su« ;  bat  he  didn't  know ;  be-  can't  tell  what  he  does  when  the 
Btiange  fit  is  on  him." 

''And  where  do<  yom  think  he  is  now  9-^.  the  swimp  f"    ( . 

^  Tes,  sir ;  be  loTes  to  be  in  the  acwampk" 

**  And  how  long^  boy,  is  it  ainee  he  became  strange  F 

^  Oh,  n  very  loag'  time,  nr ;  erer  mince  I  was  a  hftle  child.  But 
I  be  hae  been  maoh  stranger  since  my  imother's  dsath  T 

'^  Ho  wonder!  no  «<mder!  That  wbs  en<>u^  tonuikeJiim  so*^ 
I  that  crud  murder;  but  we  will  avenge  it,  boy — we  will  aven||e.it''v 

**  Tea,  sir;  that's  what  I  waiit  to  dos  as  soon  as  yeu'll  let  me.  I 
'  kmg^  to  hayC'a  chanee  to  cat  a  man  over  the  head*"  .    ' 

Tbe  boy  stopped  and  blushed-^balf.  ^Muring  that  he  had  said  too 
I ;  bnt  the  kindled  fire  of  his  eye  was  unshadowed^  and  there 
a  <|aiTer  of  his  lips,  and  an  increasing'  heave  of  his  bmairt;, 
that  did  not  escape  the  keen  ^nee  of  Siagleton.  The  latter  wes 
aboat  to  speak,  when  snddenly  the  boy  stepped  him,  beni  forwsaid 
vpon  his  horse,  and  pointing  with  his  finger  to  an  opening  from 
the  roadside,  called  the  attention  of  his  commander  in  that 
direction. 

*^rm  sure,  sir,  it'i  a  man-^a  white  man ;  his  back  was.  to  us, 
sir;  he's  in  there." 

At  the  word.  Singleton  drove  the  spur  into  his  steed,  and  the 
boy  fottowed  him.  In  a  few  moments,  he  was  at<  the  designated 
spot^aqd  there,  sure  enouj^  even  as  his  companion,  had  said,  in  the 
little  break  of  the  woods,  on  the  hiUock'a  side,  a  etraage  mian  stood 
bt&ne  them. 

The  pienoD,  thns  surprised,  now  evidently  beheld  them  for  the  first 
time.  He  had  been  tightening  the  saddle-girth  ^M'ound  his  hocse, 
that  stood  qniedy  cropping  the  grasa  at  their  approach ;  and  his 
eyes  were  turned  over  his  shoulder,  surveying  the  neir-comera.  He 
hesitated,  and  his  mannbr  had  in  it  something  of  preci|Htaition. 
This  was  the  more  evident  to  Singleton,  aa^  on  their  afq^earanoSf  he 
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began  to  whittle,  and  otmooBly  aasiuned  a  degree  of  oaaayomre 
which  he  did  not^l.  He  had  been  taking  his  midday  repast  at  the 
spring,  which  trickled  fipom  the  hillside  below  them ;  and  the  remains 
of  his  meal,  consisting  of  a  bit  of  dried  venison,  cold  ham,  aad 
com  hoecake,  were  still  open  upon  the  grass,  lying  on  the  buckskin 
wrapper  which  oontsaned  them.  T^  man  was  oeitainly  a  travetter, 
and  had  ridden  fiu* ;  ^e  condition  of  his  horse  proved  that ;  though 
his  dress  mi  appearance  weve  those  of  the  pkun  famers  of  the 
neighbourhood.  A  coarse  blue  honwspun  coatee,  with  thin,  whity- 
brown  pantaloons,  loosely  made,  and  a  quaker  hat^  in  the  rihand  of 
which  a  huge  pipe  was  stuck  ostentatiously,  formed  his  habit  But 
Singleton  saw  thai  the  pipe  had  never  been  smoked,  and  his  infer- 
ence was  not  &voufable  to  the  traveller,  from  this  simple  oircnm- 
stance* 

Throwing  his  bridle  to  Lance  Frampton,  the  partisan  alighted, 
and  approached  the  stranger,  who  turned  to  meet  him.  There  was 
quite  a  show  of  good-humour  in  his  countenance,  as  SingleCoa  drew 
nigh,  and  yet  the  latter  saw  his  real  trepidation ;  and  the  anzioiis 
kx^  whicii,  more  than  once,  he  cast  upon  the  stout  aaiaud  vHaeh 
had  borne  him,  seemed  to  say  how  glad  he  would  have  been  to  me 
him  in  flight,  could  he  possibly  have  thought  to  do  so  in  safety. 

^  Good-4ay,  my  fnend,  good-day.  You  have  ridden  fiir,"  said 
^gleton,  "  and  your  horse  tells  it  May  I  ask  what  quarter  yon 
come  from  T  ^ 

^  Oh  yes^  to  be  sure  you  may,  stranger ;  there's  no  harm  that  I 
can  see  in  the  question,  only  as  it  happens  to  want  an  answer,  fift 
no  safe  matter,  now-a^days,  stranger,  to  tell  one's  starting  and  atc^ 
ping,  since,  you  see^  it  mayn't  altogether  pleiue  them  that  hears." 

There  was  evidently  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  oountryman 
to  feel  Mb  way,  and  see^  how  &r  he  could  bully  the  new-oomer,  in 
this  equivocal  sort  of  speech.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  tthe  nuHi 
before  him,  and  though  he  had  spoken  his  evasive  repfy  if  a'ttian- 
ner  meant  to  be  conciliatory  while  it  remained  unsatisftKtory,  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  see  that  his  questioner  was  by  no  means  to 
be  trifled  with. 

^8afe  or  not,  my  friend,^  said  Singleton,  gravely,  '^  there  Me 
some  questions  that  a  man  must  answer,  whether  he  likes  it'Or  »#: 
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Oum  u  a  sdiocd  proTerb  th«t  joa  must  reiiMmbery  about  th^  bird 
that  can  mg  and  will  not'' 

The  man  turned  bia  tobacco  in  kb  jawa^  and  thoogb  evidently 
annoyed  and  dieqnieted,  replied — 

^  Why,  yes,  stranger,  I  reckon  I  know  what  yon  mean,  thoi^  1 
haint  had  moch  schooling;  three  months  one  ye^,  and  three  another, 
and  then  three  yean  withoot  any,  don't  teach  a  body  eyery  kind  of 
laraing.  Bnt  the  saying  yon  p'int  to  I  remember  w^l  enough ; 
Ifaay's  the  time  Fve  beam  it  'The  bird  diat  wont  siag  must  be 
made  to  nng."* 

^I  see  your  memory  may  be  relied  upon  for  other  matters,"  said 
8in{^ton ;  **  and  now,  taking  care  not  to  forget  tbe  proverb,  you 
win  please  answer  me  a  few  questions." 

*^  Well,  stranger,  I'm  willing  enough.     Fm  all  over  good-natuiv 

and  never  fail  to  git  vexed  with  myself  afterward,  when  the  devil 

drmis  me  to  be  oncivil  to  tbem  that  treats  me  well.    Ax  your 

^queetions  straight  off-hand,  aud  g^  TArtJyy  i&  the  boy  to  answer, 

te  as  his  laming  goes." 

*^  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Larkin,  for  your  own  sake,  that  you  have  this 
temper.    Ton  wiU  please  to  say,  now,  where  you  are  from." 

^  Well,  DoWy  strange,  Fm  only  come  from  a  little  above — and  as 
yon  say,  Fve  had  a  tough  ride  of  it ;  but  it's  a  good  critter,  thia 
here  m^  of  mine^  and  does  one's  heart  good  to ,  go  on  him.  So^ 
y<Mi  see,  when  Fm  on  him,  I  goes  it.  I  hate  mightily  to  creep, 
terrapin  fituhion,  in  a  dogtrot ;  for  you  see,  stranger,  it*8  a  bad  gai^ 
and  sickens  a  short  man,  though  the  horse  that  travels  stands 
it  best  of  any." 

Sin^ton  had  no  disposition  to  interrupt  the  speaker,  though  he 

saw  thathe  meant  to  be  evasive.  He  watched  his  features  attentively, 

while  he  q)oke,  and  when  he  bad  d<me,  proceeded  in  his  inquiries. 

'^From  above!  but  what  part?  I  would  know  preciselji  Mr. 

Urkin." 

**  Well,  now,  stranger,  as  I  haint  got  no  secrets^  I  'spoae  I  may 
M  weD  ten  you  'zacUy  bow  'tis.  Fm  from  cl'ar  across  t|ie  Santee: 
I  live  *pan  Uie  fiantee,  or  thereabouts." 

**  Indeed  1  and  is  it  tcae,  as  we  hear  below,  that  the  wohrea  have 
grown  troublesome  in  that  quarter!" 
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•WoireB,  fltranger!  Well,  now,  that  eMa\  be ;  for,  yoa  see,  1 
come  from  efl  about,  and  nobody  that  I  aeed  a]oi^  tbe  rottd,  or  m 
any  settlement,  made  complaiiiL  I  rec^n  yoo  nnt  hearn  rerj 
paiticalar  r^t,  now." 

^ft  must  be  the  owia,  then— ^yes,  it  is  the  owb;  have  yon  seen 
any  of  them  on  your  way  f 

This  qnestion,  urged  with  the  utmost  grarity  by  Ae  partisan, 
completed  the  ^low^' astonishment.  Rerol^ng  the  huge  qmd  of 
tolMCOo-'Ibr  sQch  it  seemed — which  from  the  commencement  oC 
the  dialogne  had  been  going  to  and  fro  between  his  jaws,  it  was 
sotne  seconds  before  he  covld  recorer  snfflciently  from  his  astonish- 
ment to  reply. 

**  Owk !  God  Uess  me,  stranger,  bttt  ftaih  a  queer  qnestion,  any- 
how. To  be  sore  thar's  owls  all  along  the  Santee.  Yon  may  hear 
them  in  the  swamp  any  time  o*  niight,  and  an  ngly  noise  diey 
ma^es  all  night  long,  but  nobody  thinks  o*  minding  them.  Hiey 
troubles  nobody,  and  somethnes,  When  there's  going  to  be  a  death 
in  the  fiunily,  the  white  owls  comes  into  the  bedroom,  and  they 
won't  drive  ^em  out,  for  yon  see  it's  no  use ;  the  sidk  body  w3I  die 
after  that,  whether  they  drive  the  x>wl  ofiT  or  no.* 

^Yee,  yes — ^tme;"  said  Sin^eton  musingly,  while  watching 
the  other's  countenance  with  a  drcumspect  regard.  He  saw  that 
the  countryman  was  not  the  man  he  expected,  but  even  with  ths 
^Sscovery  there  had  grown  other  suspicions  as  to  his  real  charactel, 
the  more  particularly  as  he  perceived  how  disquieted  the  exainina- 
tion  and  restraint  had  made  him.  After  a  moment  pause,  he 
proceeded  to  put  a  more  direct  inquiry. 

••  Where  do  you  live  upon  the  Santee  I"  ' 

*^'Well,  now,  stranger,  I  don't  know  if  yotftt  know  tile  phu)e 
when  I  tell  you,  seeing  Jtfe  a  little  out  of  the  way  of  the  Settlement ; 
but  I  live  close  upoti  the  left  hand  fork  of  the  White  Oak  Branch, 
a  leetle  above  the  roiui  that  runs  to  Williamsburg.  I  come  down 
that  road  when  I  crossed*  lihe  Santee." 
And  where  did  you  cross  the  Santee  f* 


•  'i^i^^T*^^'*  ferry :— I  'spose  you  know  where  that  is  T 
'*r  do;  but  why  did  you  not'cH)ss'at  Nelson's— Why  tfo 
yonr  way  to  Vanoe'sT  •     .  '  ^ 
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,  Hie  ooiiiit]7ina&  BUniuiier«d,  heeiinledr  fov-A  tnom^ly  md  whSk 
hm  r^Bed,  hk  ej»  saiik  beneAth  Ae  penetratii^  glmoe  of  Singld- 
toiu  .  . 

"  WeDy  8tnMiger,  to  Bay  trqth,  'tim  baca'ae  I  feared  to  come  bj 
Nekoo's;  I  was  a&ard  of  the  inimyr 

**  And  whom  do  you  call  the  enemy  T 

'^Them  that's  not  a  friend,  to  me  and  my  fifends;  them's  my 
immieBy  stranger,  and  I  reckon  them's  your  inimies  too." 

*'  Periiaps  80 ;  but  I  must  first  know  who  they  are,  before  I  can 
«ay.  Speak  out,  my  good  fellow,  and  let  your  answers  be  a  little 
more  to  the  point,  if  you  please." 

The  mass  of  tobacco,  in  the  fellow's  jaws,  performed  a  more 
nqpid  roTolution  befi>re  the  man  replied ;  and  he  then  did  so  only 
as  he  saw  the  hand  of  Singleton  upon  the  pistol  in  his  belt 

**  Well,  stranger,  if  I  must,  I  must :  so,  by  the  inimy  I  means 
the  rebels ;  them  that  aint  friendly  to  the  king's  goTemment — them's 
the  inimy ;  and  there  was  plenty  to  spare  of  them  at  the  nicest 
track.  The  rirer  swamp  at  Nelson's  was  chock  full  of  Marion's 
men,  and  there  was  no  passing ;  so  I  took  the  road  across,  down 
by  Wright's  Bluffy  that  lets  you  into  the  Vance's  ferry  track, 


"You  stopped  at  Watson's?* 

Singleton  put  the  question  affirmatiyely,  and  the  other  looked 
surprised ;  the  tobacco  was  about  to  be  revolved  from  the  one  jaw 
to  the  opposite  side,  as  had  been  the  case  at  almost  every  iuterva] 
made  between  his  sentences,  when,  quick  as  lightning,  and  with  a 
gra^  of  ateel,  Singleton  seized  him  by  the  throat.  The  fellow 
strove  to  sHp  away,  but  never  did  finger  more  tenaciously  gripe  the 
throat  of  an  enemy.  The  partisan  was  a  man  of  immense  strength, 
and  the  stranger  was  short  and  small  His  powers  were  far  inferior. 
He  strove  to  struggle,  and  laboured,  but  in  vain,  to  speak.  The 
fingers  were  too  closely  compressed  ;  and,  still  nuiintaining  his  hold 
with  more  tenadty  than  ever,  the  assailant  bore  him  down  to 
earth,  and  with  his  knee  fixed  firmly  upon  his  breast,  in  spite  of 

•At  tiiat  time  one  of  the  dudn  of  military  posti  which  the  British  had 
cftahlithed  throughout  the  ooontry. 
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#rei7  aflbrft  for  relesM  by  the  man  ben^atli  him,  be  dK>ke4  liini 
unfeil  his  toi^;«e  htrag  oat  upon  his  che^  and  his  jaws  were  snlll- 
oiently  distended  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  game  for  which  lie 
toiled  eo  desperately.  Turning  the  bearer  of  despatches — Ibr  the 
prisoner  was  such — upon  his  sid^,  the  silver  bullet  which  contained 
them  rolled  forth  upon  the  grate,  and  in  a  moment  after  was  secured 
by  the  ready  hands  of  Lance  Prampton. 


OHAPTBB   XXIII. 


"T*  hUgkt  tW  mwm  wlm  y#  do  vond  tW 
k  u  feelings  bait  ud  boni  ally, 


**Sm  sot— move  a  toot,  and  ^wadieP 

Such  were  the  brief  words  of  Sii^eton,  as^  with  foot  upcm  his  breiist. 
lie  kepi  the  bearar  of  despfttchei  prostrate  iipon  the  earth.  Theman 
aaw  the  peremptory  look,  the  r^y  pistol,  and  he  doubted  not  thar 
the  words  were  sternly  earnest  IBs  struggles  ceased  with  the  com- 
Biaad ;  and  the  partisan  handiag  his  cooked  pistol  to  the  attentive 
boy  Frampton,  proceeded  to  examine  the  prise  whioh  he  had  gained. 
Hie  screw  bullet  soon  yielded  up  its  trust,  and  the  int^igenoe  was 
nupoftaat  The  €omrier  showed  symptoms  <^  disquiet,  and  the  fix>t 
of  hia  conqueror  was  pressed,  in  consequence,  more  firmly  upon  his 
boeom. 

"Shoot  him  if  he  stiiB,**  said  Sing^ton  to  the  boy,  who  looked  his  ( 
teadiness  to  obey  the  command. 

Hie  former  than  quietly  perused  the  cramped  document  whioh  the 
boDet  had  contained. 

Its  cont^ts  were  valuable,  and  greatly  assisted  our  hero  in  bis 
own  progress.  Though  from  aa  en^ny,  it  contained  desirable  intel- 
Ggenoe ;  and,  takoi  in  connexion  with  the  verbal  narrative  which  the  . 
courier  had  given  of  the  presence  of  Marion's  men  on  the  Santee,  it 
at  once  determined  Singkton  to  make  an  early  movement  in  that 
quarter.  Hie  deq>atch  was  from  Lord  Bawdon,  in.  command  at 
Camden,  to  Earl  Ccvnwallis  at  Charleston.  It  claimed  the  immedi- 
ate attendance  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  Camden,  to  quel)  die- 
eoBlents,  and  prepare  for  the  enemy — announcing  the  appruach  of 
Gatep  with  a  formidable  army  of  seven  thousand  men«  This  was 
the  alleged  force  of  the  c(ntinentala;-*Ta7  greatly  exaggerated 
beyond  the  truth,  but  at  this  time  confidently  believed  and 
11* 
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upon  by  both  parties  in  the  state.  The  express  contained,  in  additioii 
to  this  highly  interesting  matter,  the  heads  of  other  subjects  not 
less  interesting  to  the  partisan,  and  scux^ely  less  important  to  the 
cause.  It  described,  in  brief^  numerous  risings  in  every  quarter ; 
the  defection  of  the  militia  en  masse,  under  Lyle,  who  had  carried 
them  over  to  Sumter ;  the  tmfon  of  Simiter  with 'the  Waxhaw  whigs; 
and  the  affairs  on  the  Catawba,  at  Williams's,  and  the  Rocky  Mount : 
in  all  of  which  iJi6  "Game  Cbcfc"  had  handled  the'enemy  severely. 
The  despatch  betrayed  great  anxiety,  and  its  cantents  were  of  the 
most  stimulating  tendency  to  Singleton.  It  nov  impressed  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  that  early  nfto^meHt  ta  join  vrit^  MarioB  fHifch 
lie  had  already  contemplated. 

^^LOCi  may  rise,  sir,**  siiid  the  partisan,  moving  bit  heei "torn  the 
breast  of  the  courier,  who  had  kdn  quietly  enoi^h  but  u'  oooifortably 
under  it  < 

"■  You  may  rise,  but  you  are  my  prisoner — no  words,  but  pr^are 
to  stibtnit  See  to  your  animal— -mi^  no  efibrt  to  fy,  or  I  aboot 
you  down  on  the  instant" 

The  man  rose  tamely  enough,  but  miUenly.  Afti^  a  f&w  motnents 
he  found  bis  speech,  which  was  now  more  agreeable  and  less  broken 
than  when  the  bullet  was  revolving  to  and  fro  in  his  jaws. 

"  Well,  now,  captain,  thi&  is  mighty  hard,  I  do  think.  You  won't 
keep  me,  I  reckon,  seeing  Fm  no  fighting  man,  and  haint  got  aay 
we'pdns.  Fm  %  non-combatant,  so  I  am,  and  I  aintfree  to  be  taken 
prisoner.    It's  agin  the  laws,  I  reckon." 

^  Indeed !  but  we'fl  see.    Mount,  sic,  and  no  talking." 

**  Well,  it's  a  tough  business,  and  I  do^  thibk,  after  all^  that  it'^  oiktj 
joking  with  me  you  are — ^you're  two  good  ioyalists,  ndw,  Vm  oei^ 
tain/' 

**  You  mistake,  sir,  Fm  an  American — one  6(  Marion's  m«i,  and 
no  traitor.    To  horse,  and  no  niore  of  this — no  trifling." 

**God  hdp  me,  cappin,  but  you^re  not  in  airnest,  saref  It^  no 
small  diffcu^ty,  now,  this  express,  and  if s  a  matted  to  be  well  paid 
fOfr ;  and  if  so  be  you  a«to^  for  oertain,  one  of  Marion's  men,  yoir 
nought  let'n  have  a  free  pass  up,  for  a  sBMrt  chance  of  the  guineas. 
Afove  Qod,  cappin,  if  ymt'H  «nly  clear  the  road  you  shall  have  oo«^ 
hriiL-» 
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The  i»icii  WBB  at  hk  lieftd. 

^Another  wori,  seomdid,  and  I  send  (be  ballet  Orott^  four 
tkoIL    lioimt  qniddj — qnkUy  P 

Widi  tbe  back  of  Ids  hand  ha  unote  the  toiy  upon  hit  BK>uth''aa 
he  wptA^  and  the  iie  of  insuhed  patnotann  flashed  from,  his  eje, 
with  a  tiiFealeitiD^  brigfatueaB  that  nlenced  at  oeoe,  and  ntoat 
eActoally,  all  telher  eolicitatioiis  from  the  bearer  of  deepaiehes. 
Belnctaatlj,  but  without  farther  panee,  he  got  mto  saddle,  taking 
iSbe  fifoee  assigned  him  by  his  oaptor,  between  himself  and  the  boy. 
In  this  manner  they  took  their  waiy  to  the  C^pnes  Swamp^  and  it 
was  not  ki^  befare  they  were,  all  tiiree,  lodged  in  its  safe  and  de^ 


There  we  find  our  afanost  foigotten  friends,  the  sentimental  goa>- 
■uad,  the  philosophic  Poigy,  and  the  att^nated  nataralisti 
Doctor  Oakenbvig;  the  one  about  to  engage  in  his  fATonrtte  vooa- 
tkosL^  and  hunying  the  evening  meal ;  the  other  eubUmely  employed 
in  staffing  with  moss  the  skin'of  a  mosistrous  **  ooachwhip,^  whioh, 
to  hk  great  de^ght^  the  morning  bef<»e,  he  had  been  snceessful 
enough  to  take  with  a  croteh  stick,  and  to  kill  without  bruising. 
ObureAiHy  skinned,  and  dried  m  the  shade,  the  rich  colouiii  and 
gloflsy  glaze  of  the  rqptile  had  been  well  i»eser¥ed,  and  now  care- 
fdfly  filled  out  with  tiie  soft  and  pKaat  moss,  as  it  lay  across  the 
doctoir^  lap,  it  wore  to  the  eye  of  Singleton  a  rery  life-like  appear- 
ance. The  two  came  fcrward  to  meet  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  partisan,  whom  before  they  had  not  seen.  F6igy  was  highly 
delighted,  for,  like  most  hi  men,  he  Hked  company,  and  pi-eferred 
always  the  presence  of  a  mimber. 

^  There^s  no  eating  al<me,'*  he  would  say — "^give  me  enough  for 
a  large  table,  and  a  ML  company  round  it:  I  can  then  enjoy 
myselE" 

HisTeception  of  Singleton  partoc^  of  this  sgmt 

•*Maj<)r  Singleton,  I  rejoice  to  see  you ;  just  now  particularly,  as 
our  supper,  such  as  it  iis,  is  ahndst  at  hand.  No  great  Tariety,  sir— 
nothing  much  to  choose  from— but  what  of  that,  sirf  There^ 
enough,  and  what  there  is,  is  good — the  very  best  Tom,-  there — 
jur  cook,  sh-,  he  wiH  make  the  very  best  of  it^broib  ham  tlie  bert 
of  any  negro  in  the  southern  country,  and  his  hoe-cake,  sir,  isabso- 
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lutely  perfection.  He  doee  turn  a  griddle  with  a  d^Eterify  thai  is  re-, 
markabke.  ButyoufehaQse^^youdialleeelNryoiiiaelt  Htte^TcmiP 

And  rolling  up  his  sleeyee,  he'  toc^  the  subject  of  has  eakgf 
aside,  aid  a  moment  after  the  latter  was  seen  piling  his  bittida 
and  adjusting  a  mde  iron  fiibric  over  the  coals,  while  the  epimuc^ 
widi  the  most  hearty  good-will  for  the  labour,  busily  slioed  off 
sundry  huge  •collops  fiiom  the  oonvenient  ahoyider  of  baocm  that 
iinng  suspended  from  a  oontigiions  tteoi. 

1^  li^mum  of  Porgy  were  aoarcety  congcmial  athsr  w^  the 
mood  of  Singleton  <Hr  the  quiet  lordiness  of  the  scene.  Bvenia^ 
was  fast  coming  on — aU  the  swamp  was  in  a  deq»  shadow,  save 
where,  like  a  wandering  but  pure  spirit^  a  rose-Kke  efiunon,  the 
last  dying  but  lovely  glance  from  the  desoeoding  sun*  rested  fliAer- 
.ingly  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  pmes  abore  them.  A  space 
between  the  trees,  opening  to  the  heavens  in  one  little  ^lot  alone^ 
showed  them  a  sprinkling  of  fleecy  white  clouds^  sle^ng  quietly 
.under  the  sky,  their  western  edges  partaking  slightly  of  the  same 
Isat  parting  glance  of  the  sinldng  orb.  A  d^t  breeae  sCamd 
.fitfully  among  the  branches;  and  the  oocasional  chirp  of  the 
nimble  sparrow,  as  it  ho[qped  along  on  the  edge  of  the  island,  was 
the  only  sound,  other  than  that  made  by  the  hissing  fire,  and  theoecii- 
sional  voice  of  Porgy,  which  came  to  the  ears  of  Singleton.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  green  bank,  under  a  tree,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  ihe  boy  Lance  had  already  placed  himself  a  little 
b^ind  him.  Suddenly,  the  boy  started  to  hia  feet.  The  wild, 
unearthly  laugh  of  his  father,  that  eldritch  scream  which  chilled  to 
the  very  bones  of  the  bearer,  was  heard  on  the  skirts  of  the  island. 
Looking  to  the  quarter  whence  the  cry  proceeded,  they  beheld  the 
huge  figure  of  the  elder  Frampton  peering  &om  behind  a  tree — his 
eyes  staring  forth  vacantly  upon  them,  while  his  hands  were  uplifted 
to  a  stretching  branch  above  him,  which  he  grasped  firmly.  He 
Uughed  repeatedly,  and  Singleton  at  length  arose,  beckoned  and 
called  to  him.  But  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  call,  and  when  the 
latter  ofiered  to  approach  him,  the  maniac  moved  away  rap Jly, 
with  another  eldritdi  laugh,  that  seemed  to  mode  puisuit.  At  dik 
j  moment  the  boy  <$ame  up  in  sight  of  his  fiUher,  and  the  wild  loan 
seemed  to  recognise  his  son« 
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*^'Bb  wffl  come  noi^  suv"  aidd  Laaee  to  Mijcnr  Snigleton ;  ^he 
win  oome  now,  nr:  but  we  must  not  seem  to  urge  or  to  wstoh 


Th^y  feu  bttok  aorordmgly,  took  tlieir  old  places  Amg  tbe  bank, 
and  awaited  the  retnh  oC  tbev  eiperimeat  Aa  the  boy  liad 
predicted,  ike  maoiao  in  a  few  oMMniito  after  waa  beside  them. 
He  caoM  forward  with  a  booiiding  motion,  as  iC  now  only  satisfied 
with  an  inordinate  eztrraneof  aolioii, Corresponding  to  the  sleep 
leas  unpaise  and  the  fierce  feifw  preying  npon  his  mind  Without 
a  word,  bat  with  a  perpetaiilly  gfancii^  morement  <^  the  eye, 
wlneh  seemed  to  take  in  all  olijects  aimmd,  he  sqnatted  down 
qoietly  beside  his  son.  He  stared  for  an  instant  ourirasly  into  the 
boy^  eyes,  Ihen  eoctondiag  his  hand,  his  fingers  wandered  nnoon- 
aotondy  in  hn  k>ag  bkck  hair.  The  kttor,  all  the  time,  with  a 
pn>per  oamtion,  arising  from  his  prenoos  intinuu^  ifith  his  fether^ 
hahks,  todk  oare  neither  to  move  nor  speak.  He  sat  patientlgr, 
unmoved,  while  the  ftngws  of  the  maniao  piayed  with  hk  hafar, 
lifted  eail  after  curi  with  affeetionate  minuteness,  and  woond  pai^ 
tioalar  loda  aboat  his  finger.  Then  he  stroked  down,  onoe  or 
twioe,  the  thic1ri*elBmeB  of  hair  together;  and  at  length,  laughing 
again  more  wildly  than  ever,  he  withdrew  his  hand  entirely,  and 
ttmiing  his  feoe  from  the  two,  his  eyes  beeame  fixed  with  a  strange 
intensity  npon  the  extended  form  of  the  tory  whom  8ingleton  had 
taken,  and  who  now  lay  tied  beneath  a  tree  at  a  little  distance, 
doon  the  maniac  slowly  rose  and  moved  towards  the  oqpdre — 
walked  all  around  and  examined  him  in  every  particular;  the 
latter  all  the  while,  with  no  lit^  anxiety,  turned  bis  glance  in  every 
quarter,  foUowing  the  movement  of  the  observer.  The  fingen  of 
the  maniac  kept  a  motion  as  restless  as  his  person — 'now  gracing, 
and  now  withdrawn  from,  the  handle  of  the  undieathed  knife  that 
was  sMck  in  the  folds  of  a  thick  red  handkerchief  ragg^  umI 
soiled,  which  was  strapped  about  his  waist  At  length,  leaving 
the  object  of  his  insqpection,  he  approadied  SSngleton,  and,  with 
something  more  of  coherence  than  usual,  and  a  mngdarly  cidm 
expression,  he  proposed  an  inquiry  about  the  penon  whose  preseaes 
iftpeared  so  much  to  trouble  him. 

^  He  is  not  a  nBdKXMt — ^not  a  dragoon  T 
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^No;  s  toty,  bat  4  prisoaerJ  He  is  a  bearer  of  dispatokea—  a 
noii-«ombatant.'* 

The  reply  of  Singleton,  which  was  immediately  made  to  (Im 
itoaaiac^  bron^t  forward  anotheir  party  ii  the  person  of  Doctor 
Oafcenbtiig,  who  now— ^ayiag  first,  wkh  the  utmost  teademcBBi 
bmig  Us  snake  over  a  limb  above  htm-^joined  the  groop. 

**  A  prisoner,  and  yet  a  nonioombatant^  Major  Sin^^etonf  Sr« 
oUige  me,  and  explain.  Is  that  possiUe  f-^have  I  not  heard  im- 
perfecdy  9  I  too,  sir,  am  a  Bon-combataal;  sir;  that  was  mder- 
stoodf  sir,  when  Master  Hmnf^es  &8t  qpobe  to  dm  in  t)iis  behal£ 
My  «ngagements,  sir,  required  no  risk  at  my  hands,  and  prottused 
me  perfeet  safety." 

^Is  he  not  safe  enough  f  was  the  dafan  inqniry  of  Etingieton,  as, 
with  a  smile,  be  pointed  to  tJbe  ooided  oouiier,  and  thus  answciod 
the  doctor's  question^  Just  at  his  ears,  in  the  same  moment,  the 
maaiaa,  who,  unperoeiTed  by  the  dootor,  had  Bbdka  dose  bakiAd 
.him,  now  uttered  one  of  his. most  appalling  screams  of  kugfater; 
and  the  non-combatant  did  not  seek  to  diflguise  the  apprahenskni 
which  prompted  him  to  a  hasty  retreat  in  tiie  rear  of  Singleton.  Hm 
partisan  turned  to  him,  and  changing  his  topic  semewjiat,  inq[aired — 

"  You  are  the  doctor,  sir?    Doctor — V 

*'  Oakenburg,  sir ;  of  an  old  G^erman  family  of  high  descent^  and 
without  stain  of  blood.    They  came  over,  sir,  with  ihe  Hector." 

In  a  whieper,  Singleton  inquired  if  his  skill  could  reach  the  case 
of  Frampton ;  but  the  suggestion  was  productive  of  quite  too  moeh 
alarm  ia  the  mind  of  the  adventurer.  He  seemed  nowise  desiroun 
of  martyrdom  in  the  prosecution  of  the  healing  art ;  and,  when 
he  Ibund  his  tongue^  in  reply  to  the  demwid  of  Sing^bttm^  he  gave 
his  opinion  in  a  half-uninteJIigible  jacgon,  that  the  case  was  con- 
firmed and.  hopeless.  The  savage,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  drawn 
nigher  to  his  son^  one  of  whose  hands  be  had  takon  into  his  own. 
But  he  said  nothing  all  the  while ;  and  at  length,  havmg  made  ali 
airangementa  for  the  evening  repast,  the  provident  Poi^  came 
ferward,  with  the  lofty  condescension  of  a  host  accustomed  to 
«ntertavi  with  princely  bounty,  and  announced  things  in  readinon. 
Singleton  then  spoke  to  the  maniac^  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him   to  the  log  on   which   the  victuals  had  been   spread,  and 
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aroand  which  the  party  bad  now  gathweid ;  but  hit  <ipplicatian 
wat  entirely  unheeded. 

"  He  won't  mind  att  yim  can  aay  to  him,  mi^or;  we  khovr  him, 
kf  he's  been  teTeral  times  to  eat  with  us;  thalfs  the  way  with  the 
sreature.  Bat  put  the  m^at  before  him,  aad  his  understanding 
comes  back  in  a  moment.  He  knows  very  weU  what  to  do  with  it 
Ah,  Providenee  has  wisely  ordained,  major,  that  we  shall  only  lose 
the  knowledge  of  what's  good  for  the  stomaoh  the  last  of  alL  Wo 
esB  forget  the  low  of  fortune,  sir,  of  the  fine  ho«se,  and  goodly 
j^ate,  and  pleasant  tendanoo--we  may  e?en  forget  the  quality  and 
the  ttioeB  ci  oar  friends;  and,  as^for  lore,  that  geta  out  of  our 
ebtohes,  we  don't  know  how  ;  bat,  mojory  I  wont  beliere  that  any- 
body ever  yet  lost  his  knowledge  of  good  Hying.  Ones  gained,,. 
it  holds  its  ground  well;  it  survives  all  odier  knowledge.  The 
belly,  major,  will  always  insist  upon  so  much  brains  being  pie- 
served  in  the  head,  as  will  maintain  unimpaired  its  own  asoend- 
ency.'* 

As  the  goarmimd  had  said,  the  meat  wis  no  sooner  }^aced  before 
Uie  maniac,  than  seizing  it  ravenoosly  iai  hie  fingers^  he  tore  and 
devoured  it  with  a  fury  that  showed  |iow  long  had  been  his  previ- 
ous abstinence.  His  appetite  was  absolutely  wolfish ;  and  while 
he  ate,  Sin^eton  watched  him  with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and 
disgust.  His  garments  were  in  tatters  about  him,  torn  by  the 
thick  woods  in  which  he  had  ranged  with  as  little  scruple  as  the  wild 
beasts  whom  he  now  resembled.  His  face  had  been  scratched  with 
hiera,  and  the  blood  had  congealed  along  the  seams  upon  his 
cheek, 'Unremoved  and  unregarded.  His  thick,  black  hair  was 
matted  down  upon  his  forehead,  and  whs  deeply  stained  with  the 
a^yej  ooze  of  the  swamp  through  which  he  had  crawled.  His 
eyes  had  a  fiery  restlessness,  and  glared  ever  around  him  with  a 
baleful,  and  malignant  sort  of  light,  which  was  full  of  evil  omen. 
When  he  had  eaten,  he,  without  a  word,  dashed  off  from  the  place 
where  he  had  been  seated,  plunged  into  the  creek,  and  the  fainter 
and  fainter  echoes  of  his  wild  laugh  declared  his  rapid  progress 
away  into  the  thick  recesses  of  the  neighbouricg  cypress.  Over 
these,  darkness  now  began  to  consolidate ;  and  at  length,  impatient 
of  fiuther  delay  in  a  purposed  object^  Singleton  rose  from  his  place 
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and  gave  orders  to  Lanoe  to  get  his  own  and  the  hoiae  of  h»a 
superior  in  readiness. 

«  ShaU  we  ride  fco-nigiit,  sir  r  inquiry  the  b<^. 

**  Instandy  :  I  shall  put  you  on  a  new  duty  to-nij^t,  Lanoo,  and 
hope  that  yon  will  perform  it  well  Bpeed  now  wiA  the  boraeB* 
for  the  dark  gathers*" 
.  The  bosom  of  the  youth  thrilled  and  throbbed  with  a  new  emo- 
tion of  pleasure,  as  he  heard  the  promise,  and  the  feeling  gwe 
a  degree  of  ekstiiflty  to  his  movement,  which  enabled  him  to  plaoe 
the  steed  before  his  leader  instantaneously. 

Singleton  sprang  the  pan  of^  his  pistols,  renewed  the  prinu^, 
gave  sevwal  <mler8  touching  the  prisoner,  and  aome  paitw^ 
directions ;  then  leaping  into  saddle,  bade  Lancelot  find  the  tiack. 
Porgy  waved  a  blazing  torch  over  the  creek,  giving  them  a  brief 
light  at  starting,  and  the  two  were  soon  plunging  through  the 
gloomy  pathway,  if  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  it  may  be  called  a 
pathway,  and  taking  a  direction  which  Singleton  thought  naoat 
likely  to  give  them  a  meeting  witfi  th.a  now  apjMroaohing  tioop 
.mder  the  command  of  Humj^es. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

•*  T¥*  ffUM  U  losi,  uul  ■— dlaat  to  pvitM, 

%o«tli  MHk  a.«Mla,  <a,mhIi  ft  ■ifkl  MtUA^ 

I  of  Singletoii,  laj  for  "  tfaio  dMu.**    Be  wm  i^ut  t4| 
p^f  niMurtii^  Yisit,  Mid  to  seeli^  if  ppesiblf,  to  peranadd  bis  ^nclt 
to  .ao^  fioftb.  witb  him  for  tbe  Santeo,  witb  w^bfttover  force  ini|pbit 
hiive  been.procuMd  by  hiopi  from  ^oog  bia  luoigl^iini.    Tbis.  was, 
indeed,  bi»  only  <^portuAHy.    H9  bad  agrrest^  one  coKrier„  ii  is 
true ;  but  others  must  succeed  in  giving  to  Gomwallia  the  impor- 
Uot  iBtolligaooe  which, /or  tho  present,  he  had  stayed.    The  move- 
ineAt  of  Gof uwallia  towards  Camden,  in  compliance  with  ,(|he  neces- 
jnty  of  the  case,  and  Rawdon's  solicitations,  ^ouMi  have  the  effect 
of  breaking  up  commnnication  thropghont  the  interveuiog  country, 
and  making  any  efibrt  to  pass  it  dangerous  to  tbe  partissiD,    This 
waa  a  ooosideration  which  he  necesa^ly  concluded  must  influence 
Oolooel  Walton's  conduct ;  and  the  opportunity  ofpassing  at  Nel: 
son's,  BOW  filled  with  Marion's  men,  was  one  not  to  ^  disregarded^ 
Hia  hopes  w^re,  that  his  nncle  would  carry  with  him  ^  decent  , 
number  of  sturdy  fellows  into  tbe  camp  of  the  continentals*    Nor 
waathis  Hope  an  unreasonable  one.,.  Colonel  Walton,  though  slow 
in  taking  up  the  cause  of  bis  country,  had,  at  last,  set  heartily  about 
it.    By  bis  earnestness  and  industry,  since  his  detormination  bad 
been  made  to  resume  his  arms,  he  strove  to  appease  his  cons<^i 
ence,  and  do  away  with  any  reproach  that  might  have  been  due  lo 
his  past  forbearance.    He  had  made  some  prc^ess  with  his  recruits, 
and  was  night  and  day  indefatigable.    He  rode  through  his  neigh- 
bourhood among  aQ  sorts  of  people,  and  played  bis  game  with  skill 
and  coolness.    He  knew  that  1  Proctor  watohed  him,  aud  he  was 
drcnmsp^cl  accordingly^    But,^though  cautious,  he  did  not  relax* 
In  the  little  interval  which  followed  his  resolve  to  come  out,  and 
tha  moynant  nnder  oiir  view,  he  had  secured  some  tvf entv  pledges 
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— ^pledges  of  stoat,  honest  woodsipen, — ^men  who  had  beea  ohat«d  bj 
the  insolence  of  their  oppression,  borne  down  by  wrongs,  and  wero 
impatient  for  redress.  He  was  now,  even  while  Singleton  rods 
with  his  attendant  towards  the  river,  engaged  in  dose  ooundl  with 
a  litUe  band  at  Johnson^s  house,  on  Oane  Acre,  to  whom  he  was 
successfully  urging  sCicli  con^dehitiohs  as  <nd  not  fail,  in  the  end, 
i  to  effect  the  object  ,.^^  desired.  Let  us  there  leave  him,  for  the 
I  present,  and  return  4o  the  oamp  At  Baoott^s  Bridge. 

With  the  dose  of  day,  Humphries  made  his  preparations  for 
nioving  to  the  Ojr^ress  ik  obedience  to  the  eommand  of  Singleton. 
The  horses  were  saddled  qui<^yj  the  arms  prepared,  the  nurphu 
baggage  put  upon  pi^ck-hdrses,  the  prisoners  were  moontad,  and 
aH  appearance  of  a  camp  broken  up  in  thai  quarter.  Tbe  priBon- 
ers  were  placed  tind^  the  immediate  ittrveSllanoe  of  Dsvfa,  whe 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  troop. 

The  custody  of  Hastings  placed  the  rivals  in  a  novd  aoK  of 
relationship  to  one  another ;  and  the  sturdy  Gooee  Oeeker  cKd  not 
feel  less  of  his  bitterhess  of  spttit  because  he  was  compelled  to 
suppress  its  utieraiice.  Hi^  old  lovd  for  Bella  Humphries  grew 
active  with  the  feeling  of  jealousy  which  the  presence  of  the  ser- 
geant necessiirify  prdvoked.  •  H€  really  loved  the  girl,  and  hia  hate 
for  the  dragoon  was,  in  ecnseiquencd,  entirely  widiout  qualtficatioa. 
He  felt  that  he  was  getting  angry,  alt,  while  arranging  the  prisoners, 
his  eye  cotititiu^ly  fell  upon  Hastings.  But  he  knew  and  re9{>ected 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  to<>  much  to  give  utterance  to  his  foel- 
ings  at  large ;  feelings  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  siifflcientiy 
evident  to  the  eye  of  the  dragoon. 

He,  on  the  otherhand,  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  apprehensive 
of  punishment  corresponding  to  the  outrageous  charai:ter  of  his 
hist  offence,  strove  to  be  very  conciliatory,  and  addressed  some 
soothing  and  gracious  speech  to  hid  rival,  as  ihe  latter  approached 
him;  but  the  other  was  not  to  be  Sit>othed  in  this  (aahion.  A 
glance  of  contempt,  mingled  With  hate,  was  the  only  respoMe 
given  to  the  obsequious  remark  of  Hastings  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
after,  when  he  could  do  so  unobserved,  Davb  canle  back  tOt  wheie 
his  prisoner  stoodt  and  in  a  l6w  tone  thus  addressed  him — 

*^Look  ye,  Sergeant  Hasdngs,  there's  no  love  lost  between 'in, 
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nd  kV  BO  ine  for  jmk  to  vuike  tweel  ^peeebes.  Tou^re  in  no  fii 
to  hdp  yourself  now ;  but  IVe  got  tUh  m  gnoAgt  igin  you,  tbat 
onttt  be  satHfled,  aid  FII  be  on  tbe  look-out,  Ibougb  it*8  agio  orderft, 
to  work  a  dear  way  for  you  out  of  ibis  bobble,  if  lo  be  yovll 
enly  pfonwie  to  give  me  satirfMtioii  wben  I've  done  so.  Say  tbe 
word  now  that  yoa  will  oroes  awovdii  witb  me,  if  I  belp  you  to  a 
elear  track,  and  bere*s  my  band  upon  it,  tba^  you  shall  have  a  fkir 
i^;bi  and  free  passage." 

*♦  Well— but,  Davis,  my  Won*--'* 

'^No  ftiend,  if  you  please.  Fm  your  deadly  ^nemy,  and  If  m> 
be  I  oan,  as  God  shall  help  me,  HI  out  your  heart  out  of  your 
We,  or  thereV  bo  snakes." 

*•  Wen,  well— but  Pve  no  wieapou/* 

^  m  bring  you  one— ^y  say  tho  word,"  was  the  pertinadbus 
and  quick  rq»ly.  Rnding  there  was  Ho  escape,  tbe  sergeant  readily 
enough  closed  with  the  terms,  and  Davis  then  premised  to  seek 
Um  out  m  tile  swimp,  conduct  him  to  a  clear  ground,  and  make 
te  terras  of  ^;fat  equal  between  them.  This  done,  he  turned  aWay 
the  prisoner  with  sottiething  more  of  light-beartedness  than 
.1,  as  he  anticipal^d  the  pleasure  of  that  strife  with  his  eneoiy 
^ihkA  promised  to  revenge  bira  for  so  many  wrongs. 

Tke  prisoners  were  soon  all^mounted,  <^oggKd  iilong  wHh  them, 
and  aodi^Mised  as  to  ride  between  iiltsrnat^  flies  of  the  troopers.  In 
this  order  they  set  forth  for  the  recetees  of  the  swamp,  and  a  route 
was  chosen  by  Humphries  which  enabled  him  to  keep  away  from 
all  Waten  foads ;  the  necessity  -still'  etisdng,  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  superior  Ibree,  for  the  utmost  caution,  as  the  objects  ci 
the  partisan  requirsd  security  from  obserration  dven  in  preforenoe 
to  any  successes  which  so  small  a  party  Inigbt  obtain. 

It  was  not  long  before  Khey  began  to  enter  the  nwamp,  and  to 
meet  with  it»  obstruotionB.  The  tw^ight  graduAlty  ceased  to  glim- 
iner,  tiie  trees  crowded  more  dbsely  on  the  path,  and  the  shades 
atidkiag  about  them  inoesi>an^y  grew  inoorponited  into  huge  masses, 
fnm.  which  the  trees  thertseltes  wers  scMrce  distinguibhable.  tlien 
eaae  die  Yarietiito  of  the  swamp;  the  blM^k  mmI  ntagnant  puddlid, 
die  slimy  ooie,  the-  decayed  and  prostrate  troe,  and  the  hanging 
viae  s^i^ng  aoro^ss  the  route;    13ie  night  came  down  shortly 
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After  tbey  bad  peoetitatedibd  OH>riui^,«iKiv  though  a  dear  atarfi^d 
evimiiigi  it  wins  obAj  bov  atid  then  thai  glitnpaea  oould  be  obtoiwH 
of.  tbe  pale  itnd  melnncholjf  watehera  Middtiilj  peering  down  iaio 
tbe  opeaiogs  of  the  tueea  overhead. 

A  otoaer  order  of  marckAvaa  now  impoaed  itpon  the  tvoop,  sa^ 
.carefuU^  leading  the  way,  Hamphriee  guided  them  Ihroogb  one 
tittle  creeb,  and  Along  th^  banbvrOf.iaiioiheE,  The  eartb  betiween 
the  two  parallel  waters  lay  tolerably  high,  "and  fonned  a  d6i&le»  as 
it  were,  through  which  Uiey  cohftiitiled  to  mote  with  no  other 
.obatracUona  than  auch  as  were  ppefeented^by  the  ocoaaioMd  morasaea 
.formed  in  the  curves  of  tb^  creeks  and  the  cloae  trees,  that  suffered 
them  to  move  only  in  single  file.  Once  &irly  in  the  awamp,  Hnni- 
phries  had  a  torch  lighted  i^ad.  oarried' by  a  tirooper  in  ffoat  with 
himself. ,  Thia  f«erving  sufficiently  to  pick  the  path,  though  yield 
ing  no  assifttanoe  to  those  wiio  came  a^r,  they  weia  oom^peUad 
aimply  to  keep  dose,  and  follow  the  leader. 

,  The  lieutenant  kept  u^relaxing  watch  during  all  this  period,  aad 
ihe  uimo9t  order  waa  observed  duiing  the  progress.  Hia  ear  waa 
It^janly  observant  of  every  sound  that  readied  hia  ears,  thcn^ 
4^ceived  by  none  of  them.  He  was  skilled  in:  woodoraft»  and  knew 
Well  how  to  deooy  tiie  bird,  and  to  deoeive  the  reptile^  hj  hia  vari- 
ous imitations.  .  At  this  Umfv  however,  he  pwmitted  Umaelf  no 
exercise  of  his  powers  in.thisfeespeot ;  but  watobAll  in  the  y^^ieBt 
d^^gree,  be  gave  ;liis  orders  brie^,  in  a  low  tone,  and  without  the 
j^nqployn^nt  of  uBQeo^ssary  words. 

At  length  the  d^e  nartx>t|Fedt  the  undergrowth  thiekeDed  abovt 
the  trees  in  huxuriant  >Kegetation»'and  so  dark  «taa  the  plaee  that  the 
figure  of  each  indAvidwd  horse,  eoujd  only  be  made  xMit  by  the 
rider  immediately  behind  it»  To  the  instioet  and  better  TiaiMi  ot 
the  aiiimals  themselves  the  movement  was  ia  -^^^At  part  1^ ; 
the  trooper  and  his  prisoner,  idike^  only  taking  care  AOt  to  hU  far 
behind  ike  steed  in  advance.  This  being  tiie  case,  and  heedfiil  of 
his  charge — while  Davis  was  diractad  closely  to  watch  and  briig 
up  the  rear — Humphries  stationed  himself  at  the  mooA  of  the  defile, 
having  first  led  the  way  through  which  they  were  yet  to  pass. 
There,  with  aplifted  torch,  he  numbered  one  by  one  the  sleeda  of 
all  that  came  through  and  passed  before  him;  and  in  thia  «pay 
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with  a  pt^eaittion  which  he  oaoeidered  the  mo«t  complete  that 
oonld  be  adopted,  confidently  thought  that  Uiere  covld  be  no  mk 
of  losii^  any  of  his  prisoners.  And,  indeed,  with  Uie  ordinary 
prisoner,  the  man  only  skilled  to  fight  bulldog  ftishion,  without 
ingenuity,  and  solely  relying  upon  his  teeth,  the  precaution  would 
have  been  enough. 

Bilt  Goggle  was  not  of  this  description.  He  had  the  gift,  along 
wi€h  Indian  Mood,  o^jidiin  subtlety.  He  had  kept  his  course 
quietly  and  patiently  with  the  rest,  and  there  was  no  gloom,  no 
dulneee,  no  flagging  of  spirits  about  him.  All  was  coohiess  in  his 
mood,  and  he  knew  his  ground.  He  had  heard  the  orders  of 
Humphries,  readily  understood  the  route^  and  prepared  to  avi^l 
himself  of  circumstanoes  as  they  might  occur  in  his  fiirour.  There 
was  a  cry  which  the  troops  were  heard  to  utter  successively)  as 
they  advanced  through  a  certain  point  of  the  defile,  the  meaning 
el  which  he  clearly  enough  understood.  A  ragged  pine  had  thrust 
au  arm  directly  over  the  path,  and  so  low  as  to  endanger  the 
head  of  a  tall  man  moving  along  too  erectly.  The  cry  of  each 
rider,  therefore,  as  he  passed  under  it^  was  to  his  immediate  loil- 
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Goggle  heard  this  cry  before  he  reached  the  obstruction.  He 
coolly  prepared  himself  fo^  a  little  scout  practioe,«-buttoned  his 
jacket  closely,  and  freed  his  ^t  from  his  stirrups  as  he  proeeded. 
He  <yd  this  without  the  sii^test  precipitation  off  impatience.  In 
order  to  accustom  his  horse  to  the  rekiation  of  the  bit,  so  that  his 
movement  might  not  undergo  any  change  at  the  trying  moment, 
he  gradually  yielded  up  the  bridle,  until  tUe  anknal  failed  entirely 
to  feel  its  restraints  upon  his  mouth ;  thea,  dropping  the  reins 
allogether  as  he  heard  the  cry  of  his  predecessor  to  ^stoop,*'  instead 
of  doing  so,  he  threw  his  arms  upwards,  caught  the  overhanging 
branch  firmly  with  both  hands,  and  with  the  activity  of  an  ape, 
Kfied  himself  fiurly  out  of  the  saddle,  and  for  a  Moment  swung  in 
§k.  The  horse  passed  firem  under  hini^  and,  with  his  old  habit, 
followed  the  lead  to  ^ich  he  hiad  been  accustomed.  Hie  sttooeerl- 
ing  steed  ap^)roacbed,  Qoggle  gave  the  ery,  in  the  most  measured 
language   and  as  he"dkl  so  he  whirled  himself  over,  o«t  of  the 
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Irooper^s  way,  upon  the  top  ot  the  branoh^  where  he  sat  with  aU  a 
aquirrel's  sense  of  securify. 

Here  he  remained  in  quiet  as  the  troop  prooeeded.  Bfe  knew 
the  Imigth  of  the  defile,  and  could  see  in  ^e  distance  the  glimmer- 
ing of  the  torch  by  which  Humphries  enumerated  the  troopeis  as 
chej  came  forth  from  the  avenue;  and  as  the  rear  of  the  puty 
with  Davis  was  at  hand,  he  felt  secure  that  all  would  have  passed 
him  some  time  before  his  empty  saddle  wp(Ad  warn  the  lienteaaot 
of  JiiB  departure.  t/ 

A  moment  after,  the  voice  <^  Davis,  as  he  passed  under  the  tree 
where  the  fugitive  sat  chuckling  at  his  snocesa,  apprised  him  of  the 
proper  time  to  commence  his  flight.  The  ground  was  free,  and 
dropping  from  his  perch,  the  fugitive  crossed  the  path,  and  took  the 
water  of  the  creek  as  soon  as  possible,  foHowiag  its  course  towards 
the  river  for  a  brief  space,  then  taming  aside  an'd  shrouding  him- 
self while  stall  keeping  his  onward  way,  in  a  close-set  forest  df  small 
saplings. 

Here  he  had  scaroely  enteved  when  the  alarm  was  given.  Hie 
vigilant  Humphries  had  diacovBred  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  as 
the  untrammelled  animal  came  forth  from  the  defile.  A  oonteed 
shouting,  a  rush  as  of  one  or  more  m  search,  reached  the  eacs^  the 
fugitive;  but  he  was  safe,  and  laughed  at  all  pursuit 

The  sounds  finally  died  away ;  and  Go^le,  who  had  lain  quiet 
.  while  the  confusion  lasted,  now  resumed  his  flights  Davis  and 
some  of  the  troopers. had  ^ft^bed  back  when  the  alarm  was  given ; 
but  in  the  thick  darkness  which  shrouded  the  region,  there  was  no 
proepeot  of  iretaldng  the  prisoner  m  long  as  be  kept  silent  This  was 
6oon  evident  to  Humphries,  and,  sore  and  chagrined,  he  hurried  on 
the  psogress  of  the. party,: swearing  vengeance  against  the  toiy,  bis 
.  hostility  to  whom  naiumUy  underwent  due  increase  and  animation, 
as  he  found  himself  outwiUed  by  the  subtle  enemy  in  so  simpio 
a  manner.  Humphries  got  back  to  canip  late  al  night  without  fiir> 
ther  incident,  aad  without  meeting  witli  Singleton,  as  the  latter  had 
proposed.  They  had  taken  difeosni  routes;. and  when  the  com- 
mander emeiged  from  the  swampi  he  took  the .  road  back  to  the 
bridge,  only  accompanied  by  his  youthful  protege.  He  reached  the 
river  just  as  the  fugitive.  Ooggle  was  about  to  emerge  from  the 
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tWBmp.  The  latter  heaid  at  a  diatanoe  the  feet  of  the  hone,  and 
laj  BQng  beside  the  road  as  they  passed.  The  unobstructed  star- 
light was  now  around  them,  and  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish  their 
pemna.  He  conjectured  what  would  be  the  route  of  Singleton,  and 
he  now  beheld  the  opportunity  <^  findioff  his  reward  with  the 
Britiah,  and  of  gaini^  Us  revenge  up<m  ^ne,  at  least,  of  his 
Americaai  enemies.  Tdl  and  fiitigue  were  at  once  forgotten,  fear 
was  discarded  ftqm  his  mind ;  a^  oow,  moning^  now  walking, 
with  an  Indian  perthiadty  of  spirit,  he  took  the  'direotest  course 
leading  to  Dordieater. 


OHAPTEE  XXV. 


^Um^ftmi^  in  m  mwA  irie,  wwgtit  JMm  liinf  ii 
WImh  elo«4*  art  ii^lvtinig  Md  tW  fo^f  •▼• 
€— ■■  to  k«r  vmjj* 


Tbb  hour  was  late  when  the  Half  Breed  reached  the  TiIlagQ^ 
The  sentries  were  all  set,  and  Proctor  had  retired  for  the  night; 
but,  aware  of  the  value  of  his  intelligence,  the  fugitiye  did  not 
scruple  to  disturb  him.  He  told  his  story  at  full,  and  had  the  satis- 
bction  to  find  that  he  told  it  to  a  wiUing  ear.  Pkoctor  at  once 
proceeded  to  arm  a  party,  and  heading  it  himself,  prepared  to  sur- 
prise the  rebel  partisan  in  the  quiet  dwelling  to  which  Gcggle  had 
seen  him  pursuing  his  way.  The  British  major  was  the  more  will- 
ing to  move  in  this  business  now,  than  he  otherwise  might  have 
been,  as  he  had  been  troubled  with  some  doubts  whether  the  soqpi- 
cious  attitude  of  Colonel  Walton  had  not  already  called  for  his 
attention.  He  was  glad  of  an  opportunity,  therefore,  of  proving 
his  alacrity  in  the  cause,  and  making  amends  for  what  might 
be  construed  into  previous  neglect.  Something  of  his  stimulus  to 
present  action,  may  also,  not  unjustiy,  be  ascribed  to  the  jealous  in- 
stincts which  coupled  Robert  Singleton  with  his  fair  cousin.  We  leave 
him,  with  a  little  troop  of  half  a  score,  getting  into  saddle,  and 
about  to  move  in  the  direction  of  ^  The  Gales.''  Goggle  remained 
behind,  at  the  suggestion  of  Proctor,  who  needed  not  his  assistanoe 
fiuiher,  and  saw  that  his  fatigued  condition  craved  for  inmiediate 
rest 

^  Let  us  now  return  to  Singleton  and  his  attendant  Having 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of '^  The  Oaks,"  they  took  the  backtrack 
leading  to  the  river,  which  carried  them  immediately  into  the  rear 
of  the  dwelling-house.  There,  dismounting  and  carefully  conceal- 
ing their  horio«  in  the  bnish,  Singleton  placed  his  pistols  in  his 


^ 
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bdl,  aad  leaTOig  the  boy  in  oluuge  of  the  aninnfe,  witb  instnictioiis 
U>  watoh  olofiely,  proceeded  to  the  maiuMNL 

"PwoiBd  3f  the  tnui^  Lanoe  Fnunpton  promiied  his  oommaader  to 
WBtoh  well,  and  approve  himeelf  a  worthy  sentinel.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  partiBan  was  onoe  more  treading  the  well  known  path, 
ouvwed  with  thoee  gra^e  gnaidians  of  a  eentory,  the  spreading 
and  moes-heaided  oaks^  and  on  his  way  to  the  presenoe  of  those 
wdl  belof  ed  beyond  all,  and  dearer  to  him  thm  the  life-blood  at  his 
heart  Mai^  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  he  was  at  the  side  ot 
the  frail  and  attenuated  ferm  of  her,  the  sister  and  the  fJaymate  of 
Us  boyhood ;  feeble  to  prostration,  sustained  by  piMows,  and  scarcely 
aUe  to  torn  upon  him  those  lorely  eyes,  stall  bright,  and  brighten- 
ing to  the  last,  as  if  the  reluctant  soul  had  eoneentrated  within  all 
ita  heavenward  fires ;  and  thence,  Ihou^  dinging  still  to  mortaHity, 
was  already  evohring  some  of  that  di?ine  light  which  it  was  so  soon 
to  be  mingled  with  for  erer. 

'^Dear,  dear  Emily P  he  ezdahaed;  ''my  sister,  my  sweet 
sister  r — ^and  his  lips  were  pressed  to  her  forehead ;  and,  though 
he  strove  hard  for  their  Buppffession,  the  teare  gathered  in  his  large 
sad  eyes.  Her's  were  the  only  unclouded  ones  in  the  chamber. 
On  one  side  sat  Kate  Waltcm,  while  his  aunt  moved  around  the 
couch  of  the  sufferer,  heedful  Gf  all  her  wants.  They  too  were  in 
■eaa,^  and  had  evidently,  before  this,  been  weeping.  It  was  a  scene 
for  teais ;  in  which  smiles  had  been  imsverent,  and  joy  an  unbecom- 
ing and  most  impious  intruder. 

Yet,  though  the  dying  girl  wept  not  h^self,  and  thou^  her  eye 
had  in  it  that  glorious  efiulgence  which  is  so  pemliarly  the  attribute 
of  the  victim  to  the  deadly  form  of  disease  ander  which  she 
laboured,  yet  the  brightness  of  her  glance  was  no  rebuke  to  the 
tearfolness  of  theirs.  It  was  a  high  and  holy  br^tness ;  a  deep 
expression,  foil  of  divine  speech,  and  solemnizing  even  while 
it  brightened  with  an  aspect  not  of  the  earth.  The  light  might 
have  streamed  from  the  altar,  a  halo  from  heaven  around  the  brow 
of  its  most  fovourite  apostle. 

She  spoke  to  him  of  the  commonest  affairs  of  life ;  yet  die  knew 
that  death  was  busy  at  her  heart     Whence  was  this  xtrengCh  of 
i««ind — this  confidence!     Is  there,  indeed,  a  moment  before  ibe 
19 
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koar  of  ditaokitioD  wken  the  moria}  is  vx>aoh8aM  oommimioii, 
a  clo6e  communion  and  ooBTcne  with  its  Ood.  Aro  th«^  ghmpeos 
of  the  future  from  which,  at  such  momenta,  the  sufferer  dmws  hia 
hope,  his  oonsolaiaoa  f  It  is,  it  must  be  sa  The  dim  confine,  tha 
hea^  earth,  oannot  alwajB  be  around  us.  llie  iMd  must  sobm^ 
times  empfey  tfie  wings  of  a  difine  piescieDce,  and  shakily 
<^  human  care  with  human  feeling,  fofget  for  a  while  the  numj 
pains^  along  with  the  humble  pleasures,  of  humani^,  and  be  only 
alive  to.  the  inunortality  <^  the  future.  The  dail:  maasfens  of  the 
coming  time,  and  the  huge  and  high  barriere  which  cootn^  k, 
must  then  be  tltf own  aside ;  and  faith  and  the  pure  spbit,  in  th^ 
white  garments,  already  on,  must  be  suffered  to  take  a  momeniaij 
survey  of  the  world  which  is  to  be  their  own. 

But  the  spirit  had  come  back  to  earth,  and  now  grew  oonsoioiB 
of  its  claims. 

^  Dear,  dear  Robert  P  she  replied,  as  she  motioned  to  be  firee 
(rom  those  caresses  which  he  bestowed  upon  her ;  and  which, 
though  studiously  light  and  gentle,  were  yet  too  much  for  a  ftame 
spiritualising  so  fost:  **you  are  come,  Robert,  and  with  no  ill 
news.  You  have  no  hanhness  on  your  brow,  and  the  vein  is  not 
swollen ;  and  by  this  I  know  you  have  not  been  engaged  in  any 
war  and  violeude.    Is  it  not  so  f '^ 

He  did  not  Receive  her,  and  suppressed  carefully  every  aOopoo 
to  his  late  adventures ;  spoke  of  indifierent  things,  and  encMiraged 
m  her  that  idea  of  the  national  peace,  which,  from  a  hope,  bad 
already  grown  into  a  oonrtant  thought  within  her  mind. 

'^.OLwould  that  I  could  only  hear  of  it,  Robert,  ere  I  leave 
you  I  ^Oould  I  know  that  you  were  safo,  all  safe,  before  I  die — you, 
jiear  aunt,  and  you,  nster,  my  more  than  sister— «nd  you,  Robert, 
who  have  been  to  me  father  and  brother,  and  all,  so  long ;  would 
I  6ould  know  this,  and  I  should  die  happy— ev^  with  joy!  Bat 
death  will  have  its  sting,  I  feel,  in  this.  I  shall  go  to  peace — ^I  feel 
that ;  while  all  the  strifes,  and  all  the  cares,  the  wounds,  and  the 
dangers,  will  be  left  for  you  V^ 

H^  eyes  now  filled,  as  her  earthly  sorrows  were  renewed.  Her 
hroiher  strove  to  console  her  in  the  usual  commonplace.  Alas! 
there  is  no  language  for  such  a  time  and  occasion,  but  the  cods 
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flon-f^aoe  and  frdtleBa^  and  silenee  then  ifr.  the  only    frnitfiil 

**  Fear  net  for  ns^  dear  Emilj ;  and  let  not  onor  affliotionB  SL 
your  mind.  Be  calm  on  that  subject ;  you  have  pains  and  suflfer- 
inga  enough  of  your  own,  my  dear  sister,  to  keep  you  from  desiring 
aigr  sha^  in  ours.'' 

**  I  hare  no  saffdringB  now,  Robert ;  I  have  long  ceased  to  have 
fluffarings  of  my  owe.  Have  I  not  long  survived  the  hope  of  li&  ? 
hmve  I  not  long  laboured  to  snstain  myself  against  the  coming  and 
the  fear  of  death  f  God  be  praised  I  for  I  think  I  have  succeeded* 
These  were  my  afflictions  once,  and  they  are  now  over.  VYet  I 
have  sorrows  not  my  own,  and  they  are,  that  I  must  leave  you 
to  sonrowa — griefe  of  an  unnatural  time,  and  honon  that  come 
with  the  disease,  as  it  would  seem,  of  nature^  For  war  is  her  dia«  i 
ease — ^her  most  pest^ent  disease^  The  sharp  sword,  the  torturing/ 
aeourge,  the  degrading  rope,  the  pining  and  the  piercing  &mine'^' 
these  are  the  horrible  accompaniments  of  war ;  and  oh,  brother, 
•ddier  as  yon  are,  when  I  leave  you  to  the  dangers  of  these,  I 
cany  with  me  all  my  human  sorrows.J  I  may  die,  but  my  soul 
must  bear  along  with  it  those  thousand. fears  which  bebng  to  my 
sympathies  with  you." 

**Ah,  too  considerate  of  us,  so  unworthy  such  consideration!^ 
was  the  exclamation  of  Kate  beside  her.  ^*  Do  not,  dear  Emily, 
oppress  yourself  by  reflections  such  as  these.  You  leave  us  to  no 
<tifficultks ;  lor  though  the  country  still  be  at  war,  yet  our  quar- 
ter is  free  from  its  ravages ;  and  though  under  hostile  control,  ^  is 
adll  quiet,  and  not  now  a  dangerous  one.    We  are  all  here  at  peace." 

"  Why  seek  to  deceive  me,  Kate,  when  but  a  glance  at.Robert  tells 
a  diffarent  story  f  Look  at  the  sword  by  his  side — the  pistols  in  his 
belt,  and  t&y  why  th^^y  ure  tliere,  if  war  be  not  around  us^f  there 
be  no  ocjceston  for  etrife,  and  if  kie  is  not  expoeed  to  its  dangers  ? 
You  cannot  p^r^tuvde  m*i  out  uf  my  senses,  thou^  in  this  I  am 
qniU}  wiUiog  ihat  you  should.  Would  that  it  could  be  so  f  I 
would  Dot  believe  these  trutbi^  if  I  could  help  it" 

"  And  you  need  uot,  £mtly^  ray  sifter ;  for  though  there  be  war^ 
and  though  I  ma^  be  en^jfag^d  in  it^  yet  the  present  prospect 
is,  ihat  it  will  mon  be  ovi^r,  Mud  as  we  ah  wish  it — giving  us  peace 
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ttud  IrWom  aliket  and  seeuriiig  kmotinibk  «Uiion  tox  oar  eooatiy 

among  the  nadonB  of  the  eartL    This  last  thought,  my  Emily,  oug^ 

to  makd  you  belter  satisfied  with  the.daks  our  pnople  2m  compelled 

to  run.'* 

"  It  does  not,  brother.  I  hare  not  that  vain  amhition,  nUdi,  for 
the  sake  of  a  nam<s  is  content  with  the  bloodshed  and  the  miaeij 
of  mankind ;  and  i  hold  the  doetrine  hatefol  to  one  pro&awg  the 
Chnstian  fiutlL  Hiow  it  may  be  upheld,  this  warfare  in  which  Jife 
'«  taken  as  a  worthless  things  and  man's  blood  sb^  like  watei^  finr 
any  pretence,  and  with  any  object,  by  «  believer  in  the  Semitf^ 
and  the  creed  which  he  taught,  1  can  never  undttrBtaQd." 

**  You  would  not  have  us  submit  to  wrtng  a»d  ioiustice  f 

^  No ;  but  the  means  employed  for  resiataiM^e  should  be  justij 
proportioned  to  th4  aggnssion.  But^  alas  for  humanity  1  the  gloij 
and  the  glare  of  war£Etfe,  under  fidse  notions  of  renown,  are  too 
often  sufficient,  not  only  to  coneeal  the  bloodshed  and  the  bonoi^ 
but  to  stimulate  to  undue  vengeance,  and  to  make  reaistanoe 
'  premature,  and  turn  the  desire  of  justice  into  a  passion  for  revengi^ 
Then,  for  the  wrong  done  by  one  captain,  all  the  captains  oonspiie 
10  do  greater  wrongs ;  and  the  blazing  dwelling  by  midnight,  tho 
poor  woman  and  her  naked  children  escaping  fbom  the  fiamoi 
to  perish  of  hunger ;  the  gibbeted  soldier  on  the  nigfaest  tree ; 
the  wanton  murder  of  the  shriddng  babe,  quieted  in  its  scffeaoM 
upon  the  bayonet  of  the  yelling  soldiers — these  are  the  modes 
by  which,  repairing  one  wrong,  war  does  a  thousand  gn^ater*  Oii^ 
when,  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  shall  we  discover  tluit 
all  the  glory  of  the  warnor  is  the  glory  of  brutality  f " 

The  picture  which  the  enthusiastie  girl  had  given  of  the  terron 
of  war,  was  too  fehcttously  just,  as  it  had  occurred  in  Carolina,  to 
be  denied  by  her  auditor;  and  as  she  had  herself  made  the  rjgfat 
distinction  betwe^  war  as  an  ahaolute  necessity,  forced  «j^mmi  i^ 
people  in  their  defence,  and  pursued  only  so  far  as  adequately 
to  cbtain  the  mere  object  of  jusdce,  and  war  as  a  means  of  natio^l 
or  individual  aggrandixement  or  fitnM,  there  was  no  tegitimata 
answer  to  her  exhortation.|  A  momentary  silence  eisaedi  iwhioh 
waa  due  to  the  exhaas^on  foUowiog  her  effcti  at  speeoh,  Ilh 
a  Uttk'  while  she  again  addressed  her  brother-^ 
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^Awi  hMf  long,  Robeit,  do  you  stay  b  our  BeigbbourbooQ t " 

**Bot  a  few  days  more,  Emily:  I  linger  ii«w  aomewiiati ofot  my 
lime ;  but  my  pbjecte.are  vanboB  aad  importantr'* 

^  And  wbere  tbeo  do  yoa  go  f '^ 

^Sthtf  to  the  Santee  or  tke  Peedee;  whererer  tliero  it  a  ehanoe 
ef  findkig  Cofonel  Minon,  to  whose  WigMe  I  am  attached*^    :  ■ 

**  And  not  so  easy  a  matter,"  said  Kate  W.^  ion,  "*  if  reports 
dpeak  truly  oi  your  eokmeL  He  ia  here,  thete,  and  every  wliere, 
and  th^  saj  eanaoA  often  be  met  with  either  by  frieiuil  or  foe,  ex* 
oefi  iriiea  he  htms^  pleases.  What  is  it  Ooionel  TarietOb.  cAlh 
hiter 

''TheSwampFox:  and  a  good  name,  for  certainly  he  knows 
nme  of  the  Davigatioa  of  the  thiek  swamps  of  the  Sadtee  aad 
Beedee^  than  erer  soawan  of  the  broad  oceaa^  In  a  oircuit  of 
ilfte  miles  ho  will  misgaide  the  whole  fbrceof  Tarleton  iof  as  maojr 
days ;  then,  while  he  looks  for  him  in  one  quarter,  Marion  will  be 
i5stting  Bp  his  foragem  or  the  tories  in  another.  He  is  fearless,  toe^ 
ia  weU  sa  sfciUbl,  and  in  the  union  of  these  qualities  he  is  more 
than  awaildi,  with  an  equal  foroe,  fot  any  score  of  the  oeptauM 
they  ea» seadagaiBst  him«' 

Aa  the  msjor  sp^he  with  that  warn  enthaiiflBBl  4)f  biseomf 
Bander,  i^ofa  ^fetingoishedi'the  men  of  Marion  genefall]?^>>in 
awdible  e^^h  ftom  his  sister  recalled  him  lo  bis  ooosideradoil^  and 
ho  iujned  to  her  with  some  .obserratien  6a  an  animportint  sqIh 
)eet  She<lid  not  seem  to  heed  what  he  said,  but,  after  hBEfeomenit'i 
piaOBe,  asked,  father  abruplly,  if  be  should  not  mote  fifst  for  tb 
^eniee. 

"•Ithiakso,"  was  the  rephr;  ""thei  probabi%  is  that  I  shall 
ihere  find  my  orders^  if^  indeed,  I  ck>  noi  ind  m^  edmihandiBg 
ofiber.  i  mA  but  to  fulfil  seme  important  dutiee  here,  wh4t  I 
shall  oM>Te  direct  in  that  quarterj*  , 

**  And  whea,  Robert,  do  yon  ezpeet  to  retm  V^  was  .the  fiuthat 
iaquity,  put^fiti  oooslderable  eamestaees  of  iDaaner. 

^'Li  thtueorfoorwie^Bmily ;  not  before,  aad^probably  not 
eM*  then;  for  I  may  be  ordered  to  Join  the  contiBeBtalsy  on 
%tMih  afnfdf  m^'tlmH  theu  haivo»mofe  KmiteA  mnge  audaaiir 


^Tkttt  will  be  too  late,  too  later  murmured  tlie  miuden  with  nn 
expreatieo  of  deep  ngnL 

''Too  late  for  wfastydear  BmlyT  laid  th»  major,  (piicUj,  m 
reply ;  but  when  he  met  her  glance,  and  saw  tbe  moimiful  utber* 
ance  which  it  looked,  he  needed  no  aaswer  to  his  qoestioa.  Nerer 
did  eye  nwMre  explicitly  spdak  than  her%  aad  he  Homed,  hia  iiwv^ 
awwy  to  conoeal  it^  tean. ' 

''Doo  late  to  see  me  dlis  P  she  murmured,  as  he  bent  his  Jhoafl 
downward,  concettling  his  fiaoe  in  the  ibids  of  her  eiKsif«)ling  anna^ 
''Ah,  Robert!  I  leave  yon,  but  actt  lonely  I  h^)en^tiot  altqgetlMar 
alone.**  Her  eye  rested  upon  the  &oe  of  Kate  Walton,  as  she 
littered  this  hope ;  and  though  her  bitolher  saw  not  the  ioot^  yet 
tha  cheeks  of  the  coi^fMnons  Kate,  so  silentfy  yet  ezpreflsiv^y  ap-. 
pealed  to,  were!  deeply  <»imsoiied  on  theinalant  She  tuined  awajc 
frooatha  couch  and  looked  thvou^  the  window  opening  upoiL  tbe 
waters  of  the  Ariiley,  which  wound  at  a  little  diatanee  beyond 
^hem,  steiding  cfi^  IOlc  a  creation  of  the  (suMjf  under  the  ckwa^ 
gkmce  of  the  observer.'  Her  fingers  plaiycd  all  tbei  while  with  th^ 
faiaDcfaes  of  the  oak  ^at  lose  hnmediately  beside  the  .wind<m«  . 

Emily  then  intimated  to  her  brother  her  increasing  d^ilitj,  thl^ 

necesa^;^.^JieMmn  impose  and  ol  his  departure,  with,  a  cfiinuiijBss 

J^ue^ww.  perfects  ntd  painfully  appalling ^.Uta  in  o^nsequooiMw 

*^.  But  come  to  me  to^nooow^  U^monow  nighty  Robeii ;  oouMt 
early-**^I  wopld  speak  with  you ;  <  I  have  much  ta  aay  to  you*  an4 
I  feel  th«t  I  havtt  but  litUe  time  to  say  iihu  Fail  me  noti'  unks^ 
there  be  hazard,  and  then  heed,  not  my  desire.  You  must  osk 
nothing,  Robert ;  your  life  is  more  valuable  to  me,  strange  to  m^ 
as  my  owa  is  leaving  me.  I  know  its:  value,  as  I  amnOWiaboUtto 
be  tau^ttts  lose.    But  go  now-^^mdremembev,  to-morroii!.'* 

His  grief  and  her  fawwall  were  alike  voiceless^  Hapless^  l^r. 
cold  cheek  with  his  lips  at  parting;  thsp,  tike  one.itho  had  Mt 
behind  him  all  bis  aessciousaes^  he  descended  noth  hia  boantilul 
cousin  from  that  sad.  but  sacred  apartment,  where  fi&atiU  liogw^ 
neutndhtiug  decay  with  ita  latent  freshness,  but  where  immoitpdity 
already  seemed  to  have  ptaton  some  hue^  of  ihitt. eternal  m^mmg^ 
whose  bbom  an4  whose  freshaeaa  ipaak.  not  odfi  .fw.iita.  ]m69t 
existence,  but  for  its  holy  purity. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


Ik  nunc  which  t  love." 


Hkr  father  being  abseqi,  Kate  did  the  honours  t)f  the  hoiiaeboldf 
and  we  need  not  say  how  much  gratitication  Major  Singleton  felt 
when  he  found  liimself  alone  with  his  sweet  cousin  In  the  parlouf 
below.  He  loved — he  had  much  to  say,  and  the  present  was  an 
opportunity  which  he  had  long  desired.  We  Lave  already  seen 
him  urging  those  clwros  upon  her  closest  regards  which  she  con- 
tinued to  evade.  He  now  determilied  to  press  them ;  and,  hand- 
ing her  to  the  sofa  with  a  degree  of  rigid  solemnity, in  his  manner 
.wbich  led  her  to  conclude  that  his  object  wa9  any  thing  but  what 
it  really  was^  she  willingly  took  the  seat  to  which  he  conducted 
her. 

Singleton  was  no  sentimentalist,  but  a  man  of  sterling  character, 
and  deepj  true  feeling.  Be  was  one  of  those  who  never  trifle; 
and  the  prompter  at  his  heart,'  though  taking  the  name  of  that 
capricious  mood  which  is  always  fair  g^me  for  the  arch  jest  and 
playful  satire,  was  yet  altogether  a  more  lofly  and  dignified  senti- 
ment His  love  was  of  his  life  a  vital  part ;  it  made  up  his  exist- 
ence, and  embodied  in  its  own  the  forms  of  a  thousalid  strong 
obligations  to  society  and  man.  It  was  now  prominent  to  his  own 
view  in  the  form  of  a  sacred  duty — a  duty  to  others  not  less  than 
to  himselC  Perhaps,  too,  as  he  was  something  of  an  idealist,  and 
strove  to  believe  in  attributes  which  are  not  always  found  profusely 
in  the  world,  there  may  have  been  something  of  the  spiriiiutlising 
character  of  poetry  mixed  up  in  his  devotions-^giving  dignity  tc 
a  purpoee  which  is  usually  urged  with  timidity,  but  which,  in  the 
present  case,  was  treated  with  all  the  striaightforwai^  singleness  of 
aim  which  belongs  to  the  man  of  mere  business. 

^  Katharine,"  he  said,  afle:  a  brief  pause,  during  wfaioh  fab  tt^ 
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gued  on  her  with  a  calm  deep  earnestnees  which  at  length  sent 
the  glance  of  hen  downward  beneath  them — **  Katharine,  way 
cousin,  months  have  passed  since  you  were  taught  to  know  mjr 
feeling  towards  yon.    Since  I  have  known  you,  that  feeling  ha« 
been  hourly  on  the  increase.    I  lo?ed,  the  more  I  knew  ;  audi 
though  changes  have  cbtni  ^over  us  bbA-Mshangee  of  fortune,  oT 
condition,  of  appearance — yet  I  hare  only  admired  you  the  more 
with  every  change.    You  have  always  seemed  to  me  the  one— the 
one  only— whom  I  could  truly  love  and  cherish  as  a  wife ;  and 
this  thought^  iny  cousin,  has  not  been  because  of  your  beaaty, 
which,  though  great,  has  never  called  forth,  and  shall  never  .call 
forth,  so  long  as  I  think  you  what  I  think  you  now,  one  sin^e 
encomium  from  me.^' 

She  would  have  interrupted  him,  but  he  simply  placed  his  ixkgsr 
upon  her  arm,,  and  proceeded. 
\  **  Ni^y,  fear  not,  and  do  not  interrupt  me.     I  know  you  too  well, 

^  and  think  of  you  too  highly,  to  endeavour  now  to  fill  your  ears  with 
\jy  praises  of  that  beauty  of  w^ich  nether  of  ^s  can  be  utterly  uncon- 
^  y  scious.  I  shall  speak  of  other  qualities  which  have  recommended 
>^  you  to  me,  not  in  praise  of  them  now,  but  only  as,  in  urging  mj 

pretensions  to  your  hand,  I  would  prpve  to  you  that  I  have  studied 
I  your  ebaracter,  and  am  so  far  satisfied  with  the  results  as  to  be 
I  willing  now  to  adventure  all  my  affections — and  they  are  concen- 
trated very  closely  ^now,  and  will  soon  be  more  so — in  the  oflfer 
which  I  shall  make  you.  I  think  now  that  I  know  your  character. 
I  hare  seen  it9  firpu^^llvii^  naasculiuti  80^«^^«Jl?.4  i^.PP.9§l^'^' 
tatious  delicacy.  Such  a  character  will  not  be  apt  to  misunder- 
stand mine,  and.  in  this  |ies  one  chief  security  of  domestic  bliss. 
Such,  for  a  long  seasop,  (las  been  my  thpugbt,  and  I  must  now  act 
upon  it,  or  never.  I.  have  reasons  for  desiring  it  now,  which  your 
own  reflections  may  ngt  teach  you,  but  which  you  must  knpw  here- 
after. Ck)U8in,  dear  Kate,  forgive  me  if  my  speech  be  less  than 
gentle — if  it  seem  abrupt  or  harsh.  I  am  not  apt  at  professions ; 
apd  with  you  I  Would  rather  aypid  that  show  of  sentiment  which  I 
know  n^es  upi  m^st  commonly,  the  language  of  the  lover.  To 
you  I  would  rather  that  my  words  should  be  of  the  most  simple 
and  le»it  equivocal  cliaracter.    To  your  good  sense,  not  your  weali 
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the  proffior  of  my  liand  k  now  onde.  Let  loe  hope-  tim^ 
foar  yood  mn^  vUl  detenmne  ^«  ^iMttkHi,  whioh  I  would  not 
w^mifijmA(aiiU>^ny  other  tiibusaL'^ 

He  took  hm  handy  at  the  condoaien  (^  hi«  lemerks  i^i4  Abe  nrf- 
&red  it  to  rest  paaeiyely  in  his  grasp.  She  did  not  iietnedilUefy 
answer,  bat  appeared  lest  in  «efleoCiatiSy  whish  wepe  not)  hoMrever, 
fte  leaa  pleasii^  beoavse  the);  ezhifaSfied  th^uselves  in  doubt  and 
indecisioii.  Her  eye,  meanwhile,  did  nei£lll  beneath  the  searoh- 
iag  gaaeoI'lMS':  its  deep  and  beautifid  bhie  met  bis  own  unshrink- 
ingly ;  nay,  with  something  of  a  sympAtbizing  ftmdness  in  its  ex- 
presuon,  which  the  tenor  of  her  uttered  reply  did  not,  however, 
confirm*     Tkfi  paose  of  the  BBoment  ev er«  she  tamed  to  her  suitor. 

**  Robert,  you  have  but  this  moment  come  from  the  chamber  of 
iifihtess  lOon  to  be  the .  chamber  (yf .  death.  You  cannot  deoeive 
youffwlf  as  to  the  condition  of  £o|ily ;  she  is  sinhiDg  fast.'' 

*•  I  know  itf— I  fee)  it,''  be  an^wtmd,  i^loomily. 

**  How  ean  you  know  it — how  e«i  you  feel  it,  Soberti  when  you 
eoBie  from  the  presence  of  e»e  abeady  linked  as  it  w^re  with  hea-~ 
▼en,  and  thus  immediately  after  mge.tp  me  so  ^trthly  a  prayer  I 
How  ami  I,  so  filled  as  my  thoiights  should  be,  and.  are,  with  oon- 
siderations  of  gloom  and  the  grave,  thus  give  e^  tp  gi^  less  sanc- 
tified consideration  t  Pardon  me^  deav  cousin ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
almost  inevenent  that  we  should  discourse  of  any  other  themes  at 
this  moment  than  those  of  sornm^** 

"  At  another  time,  and  Yith.  an  affliction  less  povere  than  this, 
your  rebttfee  would  have  been  kit  But  ibis  to  me  is  no  comunon 
affliction.  It  leaves  me  alone — unaccompanied — desolate  in  all  the 
wide  world  of  mm*  Ton  know  our  history.  For  years  that  girl 
haabeen  all  tome;  I  bad  her,^  k>ve;  I  W9s  ber  brother — h&t 
iirotector — her  all ;  and  upop  her  I  expended  a  thousand  strong 
feelingiB  and  warm  afiections  which,  when  she. goes,  must  crowd 
back  upon,,  and  overwhelm  me.  We  must.fauve  something  in  life 
giving  us  Ae  ri^^t  to  loye-^-eomething  which  we  can  make  our 
own  /ezehisiTejdtai^'flace,  which  o^r  loves  and  cares  may  shallow  to 
themselves,  sacred  from  all  intrusion,  all  rivaliy,  all  denial  from 
another.  While  she  lived— while:  there  was  hof>efor  her-"«there 
was  alwaya  one  snored  to  me— of  whose  .HympaUiiefc,  when  oihc^ia 
12* 
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w^re  Qold  or  Bteni,  I  ci  ild  be  oerteib.  When  8b»  leaves  me,  KMe, 
I  am  atone  i;  fthem  is  In.t  otte  to  whom  I  maj  tvni  iridi  -  eoofidenoe 
and  trust — but  one,  and  of  duU  one  1  wonld  be  Meuie  in  Hm  prof- 
fer wkiob  I  BOW  make  to  four  it  ia  for  yoo  to  nj,  and  to  aaj 
freely,  iritli  #hat  hope**^ 
''  ^ Robert,  you  know  well^ how  I  eateem  you—*' 

^'  Utter  no  pi^feesione,  Kata^not  so  ookily,  at  loaat  if  jott 
reidly  have  aoy  regard  for  me.^  . 

**Tott  mistake — ^you  do  me  injustioe,  cousin--^  wdold  not  be 
eold  or  inooBMderate.    I  doi  eeteem  you-^'* 

"Eeteemr    *  .       ■     i; 

^  Weil,  weU--4ove  you,  l^n,  if  yo«  Kke  the  wold  better.** 

He  pressed  her  hand.  >• 

^.I  do  love  you^  and  too  well  ever  to  be  cold'  to  your  elaittsi  or 
indifferent  to  youritfeoti<m.  -  Lhave  beard  you  with  a  degree  of 
regard  of  which  I  ^haU  not  bpeak;  and  1 1^1;  deeply  feel;  the  Id^ 
oompliment  whi<jh  you  hav^  paid  me,  in  the  ofi^  of  your*  hand. 
But  let  me  ask  of  your  reasott^'-^  your  Own  good  aense--^  the  pre- 
sent be  tiie  season  for  engltgaMeiitB  of  this  namre  ?  I  speak  ttot 
BOW  of  the  condition  of  your  8fote^,  but  of  the  oouhtry.  What  la 
the  hope  of  repose,  of  donrMicfdieity,  at  sueh  a  period,  when  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  at  its  caprice,  invtdes  every  sanetoary  t' — 
when  the  ftunily  manBi<»r  of  the  wetdt^y  phmt^  ^sires  the  fiUe  of 
the  loghouse  of  the  squatter  ?— and  when  a  renewal  of  iojory  only 
meets  your  application  ^  redrete  f  Tou  wili  seie  that  this  is  no 
season  for  thoughta  such  as  those  belonging  to  the  offer  which  you 
make  me.*' 

^It  is,  then«  to  the  thne-^to  the  commnmadoni'Bt  this  period — 
of  my  proposal,  and  not  to  tiie  proposai  itself,  w4idi  yon  ob}eet1 
Do  I  understand  you  thus,  dear  cousin  f 

«<  Not^taedy,  Robert.  I  object  to  o/l  at  this  season.  I  ol^ 
to  a  coBsideffiition  of  the  proposal  at  this  moment,  as  unseemly  and 
improper,  for  many  reasons ;  and  I  bt^,  therefore,  that  you  Jwould 
witiidraw  your  applicatton,  and  not  exact  firomme  anyaiiawer 

**  And  why  not  answer  for  the  feture,  Kate!  Why  not  speA 
conditionally  in  answer,  and  witii  reference  to  tSe  period  wheo 
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peape^shalL  be  ratioved  lo  tbe^counlTy  t  I  would  mAy  iade^Uiat 
we  ilioald  many  now*  I  would  o»lj  i>e  Msured  that  I  hvfe  iA 
yoSy  whateTer  may  be  the  cbaooes  of  war  or  the  vioiatttud^e  of' 
tiiev  one  lo  love  me,  and  who  oovid  m€et;aie  with  aa  affeetioii:  like 
my  own.  I  would  have  jou  evet  ae  an  ark.  to  me^  ehrinjiig  and 
pteaeryiag  my  best  a&ctiooe,  however  the  stonos  nig«d  9fid  ih» 
biUowt  DoUed  aioaod  ua.**  ,    i  . 

**  I  will  not  deay  lo  you,  Bobert,  4hat,  were  I  dii|)peod  io  mafca 
at  tkia  momeni.a  pledge  of  my  heart  to-  bbj^  I  kooiw  not  ooe  lo 
i^Kmi  I  woald  Mxmer  make  it  than  to  yoi|...  If  my  cbAraoter  baa 
been  your  atady,  I  too  have  been  aoiaawhatobaervaiit  of  youn^  I 
have  loBf  regarded  you  aa  ooete  whom  honour  ia  dear,  aad  man*. 
Hsem  habitBal-t-aa  one.dolicale  and  trua  in  foaling,  gei^  ia-  de- 
portment, and  properly  aenaible  of  that  conaideration  of  the  cdaima 
of  othen,  withool  whidi  no  man  cani  poanbly  be  tha  gantleman. 
Tkeae,  I  hold,  in  adcKtiaa  to  your  acknowledged  bravery  and  good 
to  be  yaw  oharactetiafeiea;  and  they  are  auch  aa  aU^eaalbk 
mwit  caleam,  and  aueh  aa,  in  you,  my  eouain,  I  have,  long 
aoooatomed  to  eateem  and-^lovOi.,  la  not  thia  enoughl 
Whatefope  preaa  me  to  aay  that  I  (wili  hot^at  thia  time,  make 
pledgee  of  affection  to  laa^  man-t-that  I  will  notbindniyaelf  .olmy 
affectiona  for  the  future — that  in  thia  season  of  peril,  owing  aa  lido 
the  duty  of  a  chikl  to  her  punanlv  I  will  not,  whak  be  may  t^ed 
my. attendance,  bind  myaalf  to  other  dutiea^  which  may  be  iooon^ 
aiatent  with  thcae  whkh  loweitohimt  Snoh  moat  be  my aiiawMi; 
Bobert,  to  the  proffsr  vlufih  you  make-mew'* 

^Ah,  Katol  yoor  pledge  would  be  everything  to  me,  auiid  tim 
dangera  of  the  war  we  waga** 

"^NothingP  ahe  replied  quickly ;  ^nothing^ioaaiaithaii  IxW0uI4 
•be  to  you,  Robert,  even  now,  were  thoae  dangers  to  come  home  to 
you.  Were  you  wounded,  believe  me,  cousin,  or  brother,  or  lover^ 
I  ahould  watch  by  your  bedside,  bathe  your  head,  bring  you  re- 
fineahment ;  ay,  dresa  your  wounda — I  pledge  it  ah  a  true  woman — 
with  aa  little  acruple  as  if  you  were  even  now  my  wedded  husband. 
Nay,  shake  not  your  head  1  You  know  me  not,  Robert,  if  you  doubt 
me  in  this.  I  may  not  have  the  strength,  but  I  have  the  heart,  I 
am  aure,  to  do  all  thia  that  I  promise.^ 
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"Attd  wherefore  Boi  say  iki«M  t  Why,  if  you  are  wiUiag  to  per- 
ferm  taob  dvtMa,  wiU  you  not  give  bm  the  eight  to  claiin  them  at 
yourhandsr 

^  Beoause  suoh  a  pledge  may  prove  aic<iiiaaBteiit  wkh  the  dotieB 
which  I  owe  to  anothn^  Urge  me  no  more,  Kebert*  Be  oontcnit 
wHh  whiat  I  havesaid.  At  thiB  momeot  I  cannot  make  die  pledge 
that  you  require.  I  dare  not !  Wait  the  doe  aeaaoD  x  when  the 
war  h  evtf ;  when  Oarotina^  shall  be  free  trom  hostile  ft)ot8t^ ;  and 
when  the  land  k*  oleaased  of  its  polltttioii;-'<KMn^to  me  thea,  if 
you  hohi  this  Mime  temper^  and  then,  if  ftete  be  no  chai^  id  jd«i 
—nay,  there  can  be  no  ehaage-^I  ahalligive  you  my  hand^  per* 
feetly  and  aE  year  owb,  as  fidly  aa  I  give  it  to  yoa  ihia  nvMneiitiii 
nateiiy  regard.  Tbeie)  taike  it,  aodkaivome^lbrihehomrlagiov- 
iiiglate.'^  ^      . 

He  earned  the  extended  fingers  to  his  lipa,  aid  withoni  fiuther 
word  waa  about  to  huiry  from  *the  apartment,  when  he  was  aneatad 
in  hk  program  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  his  aunt  bringbg  a 
message  from  his  sister,  reqaiiing  to  aee  him  again,  if  he  had  not 
already  departed.  An  unlooked-for  change  had  come  over  heri  na« 
oerding  to  the  old  lady^  wpreBea(tatioBa;  she  had  grown.  aenaiUy 
weaker,  and  she  tboight  her  mind  iaoohsrcnt  and  sh^^iitfy  wan- 
dering. !•    \    . 

With  palpitating  heart  and  tmmblipg  Jbetatepa,  foUowed  hgr  the 
two  hdie^  ^ngleton  again  ascended  the  stain  Isading  to  tke  ohawi 
berofde|ith;t>ut,  remea(iberiBgthe^r^eieaoe<)l£mily  tohiaaword 
and  pistok,  and  how  then  prea^oe  faad  dktnrbed  her,  he  took  them 
frem  his  belt  and  pfaused  them  upon  a  table  whieb  stood  iii  the  pas- 
sage. The  next  moment,  he  resumed  hiaaeat-bende  the  shadowy 
penon  of  the  maiteu 
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With  a  rtnBft  beMty— aad  sow,  dim  for  •vtr." 


Am  two  oppoBing  and  migfaty  prineiplat  w«re  at  fearfol  strife  in 
tfuU  ohamber*  Death  w^  there  with  power  not  to  be  withstood 
aad  then  )Ut  vainlj  endeavoured  to  combat  him.  Yet  there  were 
noAom%  of  tertor  or  of  violence  in  the  stfi^le — no  exhib|tipii  of 
the  tortoriiig  paio^  and  of  the  spirit  vainly  resisting  and  striving  to 
eMsape.  All  was  gentleness^  even  in  the  murmurs  which  occasion- 
ally Ml  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  girl.  Her  cbeek  was  transpa- 
nnt — ^her  eye  wone  a  sublimated  light,  as  it  quivered  in  its  socketi 
aad  fliokiering  in  changing  directions,  seemed  in  search  of  some 
eaipeeted  jNTeaenee.  Her  pale  lips  were  slightly  parted,  and  the 
even  tops  of  the  pearly  teeth  below  were  just  pecceptible.  The 
gaoM  of  her  drapery  was  scarcely  lifted  by.  the  heave  of  her  bosom ; 
aad  aa  hm  hand  lay  partially  upon  it^  yof  might  even  trace  out  the 
sBMiUest  al  her  bluMs  vdns,  like  so  many  fibres  of  the  flower,  shin- 
ing throagk  tha  delioate  skin*  She  was  dying-~djing  witl^oi^ 
seeming  pain ;  and  well  might  her  brother  fancy,  from  the  pleasant 
sMle  mfm  her  coiuiAetiaBce^  that  the  whispering  sound  which 
readied  his  ears  on  entering  the  apartmenti  had  &llen  from  tho. 
sister  angds  already  busy  arouiid  her. 

He  sat  beside  her,  took  her  hand,  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  for  a  few  seconds  remained  without  attractipg  her  notice. 
Ber  eye  at  iength  glaooed  wildly  upon  him,  and  the  lips,  which 
had  £dlea  apart^  were  reclosed  as  she  recognised  him.  At  hist  a 
&ini  smile  enlivened  them — a  fond  effiilgence  filled  her  eye — she 
laid  one  of  her  hands  upon  tliat  with  which  he  had,  already  clasped 
her  own,  and  murmured  something  faintly  which  he  could  not 
ydiiislid^     It  was  a  strong  elS»rt  which  her  mind  had  made  to 
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oouceutraie  itself  upon  a  single  object,  and  some  minutes  elapsed 
^  before  it  was  quite  successful    At  length  she  spoke : — 

**  Oh,  Robert,  I  sent  for  jou.  Fm  so  glad  you  were  not  yet  gone, 
for  I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  I  am  not  mistaken  now.  I  know  it  to 
be  death.  This  darkness  -  these  shades  that  come  across  my  eyes 
are  its  cloud,  and  it  pi^sses  momently  dos^  tod  closer  upon  them. 
It  must  be  so ;  and  I  have  been  aA^id — rery  much  afraid  since 
you  left  me,.that  tny  thoughta  were  crowding  ande^nfused.  Tliej 
were  strangely  mixed  up  together — very  strang^y;  and  onoe  I 
felt  that  they  were  escaping  me ;  and  then  I  grew  terrified.  I 
would  not'  lose  my  senses — I  would  hare  them  to  li^e  lest;  te*  I 
would  speak  to  you  and  to  Kate,  even  witli  my  piling  breath.  .  It 
is  sweet  to  die  so.  I  could  bear  it  then :  hmi  not  te  know^  not  to 
say  flmewell,  and  pray  fbr  you  in  the  moment  of  parting,  wevld  be 
terrible  indeed — terrible,  terrible  T 

Her  eyes  dosed,  attd  her  hands  were  daqtedr  as  she  conduded 
the  sentence,  while  her  lips  separated,  and  her  voioe  wan  heaid  ht 
whispers,  as  if  !n  prayer.  When  her  eyes  again  opened,  there- 
was  a  wildneas  in  their  expreesion — a  misty  gleaming,  that  seemed 
to  confirm  to  those  around  her,  the  fear  which  she  had  exproisod. 
The  mind  was  eridenl3y  wandering;  but  the  strong  will,  stiH  pre- 
eminent, enabled  her  to  bring  back  the  forgetting  tlMMights,  and  to 
^  them  in  expression.    Her  words  now  were  in  broken  nHmnma. 

^Kot  my  ifriU,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  Fatheri^yet  for  him— -- 
for  Robert,  my  poor  brother^^-could  it  onlybe^^for  iiuii*-4Dr. 
Robertr 

The  name  recalled  her  more  midly  te  him  who  sat  beiide  kei; 
and  her  eyes  were  again  fixed  apon  hit  fooe. 

^  Old  mauma  I — is  she  here,  Robevt-^wbere  f 

He  shook  his  head  negatively,  but  made  ne  o^ier  feply. 

"Be  itodd  to  her  for  me ;  tell  her— ah  P 

She  closed  h^r  eyes,  and  a  slight  distortion  of  die  Spa  dedared 
the  pang  which  she  felt  at  that  moment,  and  fiem  whick  it  wmu 
several  minutes  before  she  was  so  for  reoofired  at  to  be  Me  to 
apeak  again.  When  she  did,  it  was  with  a  sweet  smile  ^  patieat 
designation. 

"*•  Strange  that  deaUi  cannot  take  his  prey  without  ioiiethy 


yn !  I  am  wiUiag  to  go  wttb  him.  I  ofkr na  renstaiioo;  ysH  he 
ilrikes  aad  rends,  the  same  as  if  I  ^.  I^fe  struggles  s«iU,  even 
when  yoa  desire  it  not;  hat  H  does  its  duty-^-^t  holds^  ofei  to 
its  trusty  and  I  must  not  complain.  But,  dear  Rbhert^  forget  not  old 
■wnmrm !  Give  her  all  my  tbbgs;  and  there  is  a  new  frock  which 
1  have  made  for  her.  Kate  will  give  you  (he  message  that  is 
to  go  along  with  it  AmA^  Bohert — Uie  garden — the — ah,  howl 
cloudy,  cloudy — so  very  daA;  and  lihat  is  through  sin— sin^      ^ 

I  The  Mpa  continued  to  mutter,  though  the  wor^  grew  indistinct. 
Hie  mind  was  again  wandering — &e  soul  was  anxiously  seek- 
ing to  eaeape  its  earthly  tabernacle;  but  the  flesh  as  tenaciously 
I  strove  to  detain  its  prisoner.  SingietoQ  on  one  tide,  $Dd  Kate 
opon  the  other,  beat  speeehlessly  over  the  dying  maiden.  The 
eyes  of  Sate  were  foil  of  tears;  but  Singleton  choked  with  the 
grief  to  which  tears  could  give  no  uttenMce.  She  started  while 
he  lay  ia  this  poeitioa,  and  her  head,  with  unusual  vig<Mrr,  was 
Mfted  ^m  the  pillow ;  while  her  eye,  glancing  with  a  strong  light, 
iooloed  down  upon  him  wi^  a  bewildered  g^nee,  as  if  terro/r  and 
MiofiiAment  prompted  its  expression.  He  waft  roused  less  by  her 
movement,  of  which,  aa  his  foce  was  buried  in  the  piHow,  he  had 
been  imcoBSciou%  than  by  the  words  which  followed  it. 

**Oh,  you  are  here!     WeU,  take  it;  but  it's  a  sin,  and  you 
know  that  it  is  a  sin.    There  were  but  two^  and  they  both  died  -;  and  ^ 
^-yes,  yes, — they  both  died — one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the- evening,  but  all  <m  the  same  day,  and  that  was  God's  blessing. 
It's—" 

She  shook  her  head,  as  die  checked  heiaelf  in  her  wandering 
expressions,  and,  with  a  sad  look,  remarked  upon  it--^ 

M^It  IB  so — I  feel  it*-I  feel  how  uneerUia  my  thoughts  are ;  ti\ey 
are  continually  going  from  me,  or  putting  on  strange  fcffjtME^^and  I 
only  get  them  back  with  an  effort  ^ioh  is  painfol.'' 

She  raised  her  right  hand  aa  she  eoncluded,  gaaajfiupon  it  atten- 
tively, and  then  b^ged  Kate  to  hand  her  a  mir^r.  She  looked 
in  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  put  it  awaj^  from  her,  with 
a  meUmcholy  but  sweet  smile.  i 

^l  shall  not  lo^  iu  it  again,  I  think.  I  do  nf  t  wish,  it ;  for  it 
tsDs^icToiryoung  I  am — bow  very  young  to  die :  but  the  l«s« 
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loview^ tke  ke« sin;!  I  hare  loved  yon  aU--yoa,  Bobert-^ycnt,  jamd 
jaa^  Kate-'-^tfid  you,  too  dear  aunt,  I  have  indeed  loved  yoa  Tary 
moolt;.  yet  som^mes  I,  have  pained  and  angered  you." 

**  Oh  I  no]  no  1  nor 
'  ^Tet|  it  could  not  have  been  othenriseibut  I  loiow  that  joq 
will  foigive  me  all.     Forgive  me,  if  I  have  «ttd  a  (xoat  vrosd, 
oi;  doqte  aory  thing  unhitidly.    Forgive  me — ^will  you  not! — ior 
indeed  I  would  not  thinkingly  have  pained  you." 

^  Foigive  you  I  ay,  that  we  do,  my  oUld ;  if  there  be  any  thing 
you  have  done  needing  forgiveneee  fhsm  ua,  or  anybody — whicsh  I 
believe  not — I  foigive  you  from  my  soul,  my  blessed  angel — God 
almi^ty  bless  and  forgive  you  F 

Her  aunt  was  the  only  one  aboot  her  who  oould  refdy;  ahe 

uaddrstood  the  speechleiis  sorrow  in  the  fiioes  of  her  beother  aad 

oousin,  And  the  pressure  of  her  ha^d  in  theirs  had  a  su£ScieDt 

answer.    Thia  preesure  seemed  to  prompt  a  new  feeling  aad^ksim ; 

and  with  an  eye  turned  pleadingly  to  Kale,  she  strove  to  carry  tor 

I        hand  towards  that  of  her  brother.    Without  scruple,.  Eate  h^fty 

p^        I  extended  it,  and  the  hafcids  of  the  oousins  were  obuiped  abofieikbs 

Y     ^  I  form  of  the  suffiarer.    She  nodded  her  head,  and  smiled  in  appro- 

jbation.     At  this  momisnt  a  servant  from  below  beokoned  Kate 

away,  and  she  left  the  room.    A  sudden  stir — a  oommotion,  nith^ 

louder  than  usual,  imd  certainly  not  desirable  .at  such  a  plaoe  atnl 

hour,  reached  the  ears  of  Sin^eton ;  and  while  he  was  wondenn^, 

Kate  reappeared.     Her:£EU3e  was  full  of  alarm,  and,  hurriedly,  abe 

informed  Singleton  of  the  approach  of  enemies. 

*'  Oh,  Robert,  you  must  ^j]  A  troop  is  below  from  the  garrison, 
with  Major  Proctor  at  their  head.  Th^  are  now  moving  rapidly 
dolfu  the  avenue,  and  will  soon  be  hei^  Fly  to  the  back  babony, 
while  :iN^eep  the  door  closed  in  front*^ 

He  bowed  Ms^  head  slightly  in  reply,  bilt  took  no  other  heed  of 
her  information ;  while,  prooeeding  to  dd  as  she  had  said,  Kate 
descended  to  the  hall  beldw.  With  head  bent  down  iqnrn  tfie 
pillow,  SinglelcHi  gave  xmy,  to  tiiat  abstraction  of  the  soul  whieh 
belonged  to  a  sorrow  so  trying  as  his  own.  He  seeousd  utiarly  to 
have  forgotten  the  words  of  his  cousib,  and  made  no  movement, 
-and  showed  no  disposition  to  heed  the  wmming*     Seeing  Ibis,  %ft 
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wamt  mm  oame  towazdt  lifim,  and  endeftrottrad  to  arouBe  him  t»a 
•oiae  of  hk  danger. 

^  Yon  waste  tune,  ftobert,  dial  is  preckms.  For  Qod't  aake  flj, 
my  acHi ;  flj  while  the  chance  ia  allowed  700." 

It  was  a  momeat  when  he  aecfiied  not  to  comprehend.  His 
thou^ta  were  not  with  himae^    He  answered  inoonsequeatiaHy — 

"^  Why  do  you  ten  me  this!    WhereforeP 

"^ WI17,  Robert,  why?  It  wiU  soon  be  too  lato.  Why  not  do 
as  Kate  advised  you  f    Take  the  back  piana,  and  delay  no  longer." 

** Ah, — cleave  herP  was  the  melancholy  reply,  as, be  gaaed  dow^ 
with  a  look  of  setf-ahaadonmeat  upon  the  scaroe  consii^us  girl 
befiore  hfan. 

**  What  is  it^what  is  it,  auntt"  she  cried,  starting  np  fio^  iha, 
pittow,  aa  the  entreaties  of  the  old  lady,  rather  loudly  .expsessed, 
readttd  her  senses,  and  aixwsed  them. 

«*  He  is  in  dat^ei^— the  British  are  coimng ;  and  he  ^on't  fly, 
thou^  he  knows  they  will  hang  him  without  judge  or  jury.** 

**  Robert^  Bobevi  P  said  the  g^l,  Uumiag  to  him  quicklj«-Hdl 
her  tiioughts  coming  back  to  their  proper  activity.  ''  Delay  .not  an 
inatairt,  my  dear  brother.    Delay  not,  delay  not — ^but  fly**^ 

''Urge  me  not,  Emily ;  there  is  tftUe  danger,  and  I  would  much 
rather  reo^am  here  with  you.*^ 

^  Deceive  me  not,  brother — I  warn  yatXy  deceive  me  not  I"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  sterner  tone  of  expression  than  heretofore.    , 

**  Tk«e  is  danger,  and  your  stay  involves  your  safety.  Do  I  not 
know  the  doom  which. they  hold  for  bim  whom  they  call  ^he  rebel 
— dal  not  f  Leave  me,  and  go  at  once — ^I  implore^  I  comini^nd  you." 

**  I  cannot— " 

**  Yon  mast  not  vex  me  qow— ^ha&  me  not*  dear^  brother,  in 
these  moments  which  should  be  saered  to  peace.  Do  not  embitter 
my  thoughts  by  usetessly  exposing  youreelf  to  danger.  £[a  I  they 
come — th^  come !  Fly,  I  c<Hnmand  you— fly — ^fly  from  me,  or  I 
win  leave  you  in  anger.    Fly,  fly  T 

He  tariMd  to  press  his  lips  to  her  £>rehead,  but  site  motioned  him 
away. 

**8ay  that  you  will  go— yes  P  was  her  bri^  sentence. 

« I  will— I  win,  my  poor  Emily— I  win." 
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8ke  turned  to  liim:iritb  wflfeotioiiate  fondiiew^  jaw  kim  h«r  liMid. 
and  his  lips  were  glued  to  her  own. 

**God  WesB  yoii--God  bless  yon,  ftftd  keep  you  safe  fiw  eten     Fly 
now,  and  delay  not" 

A  noise  ftorh  below  of  S|iproaoimig  feet,  warned  him  o€  the  neoee- 

sily  of  a  rapid  flight;  b«t  fs  he  was  about  to  leave  the  ehamber, 

the  little  black  girl  who  a^nded  upon  it,  infoimed  Urn  that   a 

guard  had  been  posted  at  both  the  doore^  in  the  front  and  near  a£ 

the  building.    There  was  but  one  resouroe,  and  that  was  suggested 

by  tas  aunt    She  pomted  to  the  chamber  window,  agadnat  which 

the  shroudii^  brancdies  of  the  massive  -oak  from  below  had  lifted 

themsdres,  as  with  a  friendly  offer  of  suooour.     He  returned  to  tte  • 

chamber— >faiii  lips  wert  once  more  hwrriedly  pressed  to  thoae  of  Ws 

sist^,  whom  he  was  never  more  to  see ;  but  now  she  repulaed  him 

impatiently.    He  obeyed  her  sadly ;  tearing  hhnaelf  at  leiq^  «wf  t 

he  {Missed  throng  the  window  and  was  soon  desoeading  Uie  tree, 

which  fortunately  stood  on  the  side  of  the  dwelling,  remote  from  tke 

two  entranoes,  and  hiding  every  thing  in  the  deepest  aiiadow* 

"  Look,  lode  down,  arait,  and  say  if  he  is  safe,**  said  BeoSty,  panir 
ing  with  the  impatient  effort  The  c^d  kdy  gaaed  atteDtrrely,  m  the 
msl^iil^  of  the  tree  indicated  his  progress  down. 

^  He  is  now  at  the  bottom,  my  child.     He  ia  safe  dowm." 
^  Does  he  fly— -nnseenf* 
**  Noy  my  (Aild,  he  stands  at  the  bottom." 
**  Oh,  call  to  him  to  go — bid  him  not  delay-nioes  he  gonowl* 
**  Tee ;  now  he  moves ;  he  moves  towards  the  big  w«lB«rt4re6." 
«*  Ob  hearens!  he  will  b6  seen  by  odiers,  if  you  can  see  him  ao 
fiu-.      Saj,  dear  aunt,  where  is  he  now  T 

«  BCe  moves  fipom  tree  to  tree,  my  child.     Be  patient,  ibey  see  Mm 

not.       Now  I  lose  him,  he  goes  behmd  the  kitchen.     Now  be  movea 

along  the  ffence — ^he  is  over  it,  and  in  the  shadow.     They  cannot  see 

him  now,  and  he  will  soon  be  at  the  river.     He  is  safe  Vm  anre — 

he  inii«t  be  safe !" 

**^Tfiank  Ood,  thank  Ood— ah !— meroy !— What  is  that^  whai  k 

that  f They  have  slain  him,  they  have  slain  him P 

A  sodden   rush  of  feet,  loud  voitjes  m  dfepuie,  and  the  aischftrge 
li  m   pfcatol,  were  the  sound^i  which  had  so  acted  upon  the 
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of  the  dyhi^  girL  TI16B6  dreumstaiioos  ipequire  an  utteBtMU  to  the 
picgrett  oi  the  party  tmder  Pl!octor,  and  tlieir  aoeoess  m  entering 
file  hoQBe  before  the  doora  conld  be  oldeed  agah^t  them,  accord- 
ing  to  the  anginal  deaign  of  Katharine.  Fhiding  her  pnrpoee 
hopeieaa  when  she  descended  to  the  hall,  she  met  Mijor  Proetor 
at  the  ihreshold.  Hia  manner  wte  atndionaly  reepectfhl ;  how  coold 
it  be  oth^wiae,  when  met  hj  the  majistic  form  of  a  woman  like  the 
one  who  stood  before  him  f — ^her  %are  erect — her  high  forehead 
seeming  to  expand  wi&  the  swelHng  veins  npon  it — her  eye  Ipn- 
dfing  with  intensest  light,  and  the  whole  expression  of  her  face  tnat 
of  digmfied  rebnke. 

^Major  Proctor  chooses  strange  honra  for  doing  honoor  to  my 
fiither's  household ;  but  when  he  learns  that  the  master  of  the  house 
is  from  home,  I  trust  that,  as  a  gentleman,  he  will  forbear  to  tres- 
pass &rther  upon  the  privacy  of  ladies.  I  doubt  not  that  my 
filher  will  firedy  see  him  in  any  seasonable  visit  he  may  think  fit  to 
make." 

She  stood  directly  before  him  in  the  passage-way,  and  it  was  not 
•0  easy  to  pass  by  her.  He  had  previously  given  orders  to  a  couple 
of  Boldiera  to  secure  the  back  entrance ;  and  feeling  himself^  acdord- 
ini^,  perfectly  secure  in  his  hold  upon  his  prey,  bavm^  hims^  the 
oonunaad  of  the  front,  there  was  no  neoeasity  for  any  preeipftation 
which  might  seem  to  diminish  his  respectfid  deportment  towards 
her.  who  addressed  him,  and  wliom  he  Was  so  desirous  to  conciliate. 
Lifting  his  cap  with  a  modest  and  ^ven  humble  ah*,  while  speaking 
m  the  most  cautious  and  gentle  accents,  he  r^likl^ — 

'^The  hour  is  certamly  an  unseasonable  one,  Miss  Walton,  and 
nodiing  but  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  my  king  and  command 
eould  pranpt  me,  in  Mb  manner,  to  any  trespass  upon  the  privacy 
of  those  whom  I  so  much  respect  as  the  fomily  of  Oolonel' Walton. 
B  is  my  deep  regret  that  any  thing  should  occur  rendering  such  an 
aasorance  on  my  part  necessary." 

**Mei^  compliment,  Major  Proctor,  contrasts  oddly  with  the 
riohtion  of  tlmt  sacred  privacy  whidi  should  be  oonceded  to  our 
sex,  when  unprotected  by  the  presence  of  any  one  of  yours." 

*I  kniew  not  of  your  father's  absence,  Miss  Walton,"  returned 
the  £ng!iahmain,' quickly.    Her  reply  was  instant 
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^  Aftd  the  InMwledge  of  it  now,  sir,  secofeB  va^  I  trusty  horn  n} 
fiftrtW  iatninoiir 

Tbe.netait  aMoyed  hinii  ainoe  hk  pronoos  remaric  led  oMooify 
to  tha  ia£BreBoe  which  aha  had  made  from  it^  There  was  a  fliMb 
upoQ.Pvoe^s  cheek  as  he  r^>iied,  with  an  air  of  deeWon — 

^  I  am  6(Hny,  Misb  Walton,  to  say  that  it  does  not  I  know  the 
miaiDiaUe  li^t  in  whieh  I  must  appear  to  you  6om  such  a  decla- 
ration, but  I  must  be  oontent  to  rely  for  my  justification  on 
your  own  knowledge  of  what  is  most  becoming  in  a  soldier.  I 
must  do  my  duty." 

"  You  are  imperative,  Major  Proctor — ^but  I  am  yet  to  know 
what  part  of  your  duty  it  is  that  brings  you  to  our  po<»'  ahode  at 
midni^t" 

^  The  arrest,  Miss  Walton,  of,  a  rebel — a  traitor  to  his  king  and 
country — a  disloyal  citia»n,  who  has  been  skuUdng  about  the 
swamps,  coming  forth  only  to  murder,  imd  who,  I  am  informed  on 
good  authority,  is  even  now  in  this  dwelling." 

The  epithets  ccmferrsd  so  freely  ixpoa  her  consin,  awakened 
all  the  indignation  <^  the  hi^-spirited  maiden;  Her  eye  shot 
forth  angry  and  brighter  fires,  and  the  curling  hauteur  of  her  iip 
looked  a  volume  of  contempt  upon  the  speaker.  She  suppreesed 
much. of  this  in  her  language,  and  subdued  the  fever  of  her  fieeee 
thought  to  something  like  a  quiet  expression  of  unooueenu 

^  Your  rebel  has  a  name,  Mt^r  Proctor  f" 

^He  has,  Miss  Walton;  r^^ard  for  your  ftmily  has  akme 
prevented  me  from  giving  it  utterance." 

^  Ha !  iiideed — ^you  are  considerate.  But,  sic,  you  will  please 
me  not  to  oonstcain  yourself  too  far.  I  would  know  this  brave  rebel 
who  gives  you  so  much  annoyance.  Thank  God  ]  there  are  some 
sdli  in  Carolina,  like  myself  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  kii^  of 
England.;  who  hate  his  rule  as  they  despise  the  shves  who 
obey  it" 

Mayor  Proctor,  with  a  flushing  6itce,  simply  bowed  as  be  r^ed— ^ 

^  The  rebel.  Miss  Walton,  now  supposed  to  be  in  this  house,  is 
one  Robert  Singleton,  one  of  Marion's  men,  aod  ranking  as  a  major 
m  the  anny  of  rebellion.  You  Avill  suffer  me,  I  h(^,  to  proceed  in 
searching  for  him,  since  it  is  my  duty,  and  one  that  I  am 
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•nperfertn.  Toor  teaguage,  BUm  Wdton,  is  wdi  as  to  reader  ai^ 
•imapim  -unnaccMary ;  luit  I  was  a  gentleman,  Mies  Waltoo,  befoiB 
I  became  a  soldier.  As  a  iadj,  I  'Gamot  b^  year  eoemy,  ^balevdr 
may  be  the  wrong  wbioh  I  may  muSkr  at  year  kands*'' 

Tki  ve^pectfo],  maaly  de^portmeat  of  M^^r  Proctor  ooald  not 
fail  to  ezeituae  its  full  force  upon  a  woman  of  so  matab  oharaotar 
as  Katlwiiiue  Walion.  8be'  rqrfied  ahnost  instaalfy;  making 
at  once  a  dignified  acknowledgment  of  the  nadiie  severity  ef  Mr 
speech,  yoC  iaaisting  upon  tiM^proToeatieiiwlHdi  she  had  iBOeiv^ 
^  Robert  ffinglekoa  is  my  rebntro,  my  friend,  Major  ProokNM- 
one  wlknn  1  dearly  leve.  Yon  komr:  madh  ef  this,  if  not  all,  yet 
yonr  epithets  were  unsempnloos  and  wiqoalified  m  oooneeliott  wi& 
his  nuoae.  I  ama  &.atiiroii,  sir;  dqecfa. people  notapttoisafler 
wroagjo  their  friends  or  kindred,  without  reseating  and  renstingit; 
and  ifaough  a  If  omao.  sir«— a  weak  woman— I  feel,  sir,  that  I  have 
tbe^ntt  and  Ihe  spirit,  thongh  I  nmy  kUdi  the  skin  and  the  strength, 
to  eadeafonr  lo  do  both."  ^ 

''It  ia  a  spirit  whieh  I  hanonr^  Ifiss  Walton^  and  my  q)eeeh  (p 
yon,  in  reference  to  yonr  relative,  my  own  sense  of  propriety 
baa  aheady  taught  nie  wse  hi|^y  nnbeoonring.  Yoe  will,  fbrgive 
me,  if  I  rightly  undenMid  yoor  natere^  Miss  Waken,  maah  move 
readily  than  I  will  forgive  myself  for  the  error.  MeanwhOe^  I  trust 
that  you  will  penout  me  to  panstie  this  seareh,  sinee  yMi  hare  not 
assured  me  that  iU  objtet  is  not  here." 

''I  trast  that  Mi^or  Pnoeter,  aware  o£  my  bthn's  ahMim,  will 
leare  us  anmolealed  aUtil  his  retam*** 
**\  cannot— I  daw  not,  Ifiss  Wakon — ^my  dtity  forbids  it^ 
^  Your  duty  gives  you  no  command  here,  Major  Proetor,  and 
yuor  troops  mast  be  withdiawnJUiough  L  call  apon  nqr  Aither'8 
nhnres  with  a  view  to  thw  expulsion." 
"Will  they  obey  yoa,  Mils  Walton  T 

""Ay^  sir,  to  the  last!    I  have  but  to  say  the  wdidi  and  they  will 

rush  apon  yonr  bayoftsto,'!! 

''I  am  wasting  time,  Mils  Waltoar— permit  me  to  pass  onward." 

And  he  advanced  as  h«  spoke.    She  stood  resolutely  fixed  m  the 

spot  where  she  had  first  eneounteted  him,  and  he  saw  thai  he 

would  be  compelled  to  employ  some  gentle  force  to  put  her  i 
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AQnoyed  and  oba^^ed  at  tJie  idea'df  aof  ouch  neeeisity,  he^onglit 
by  fiirdier  exhorUiion  to  gmin  hm  object,  bat  the  nfoaed  tt  hear 
iiiBi*    At  leBgtk,  a»  a  kst  nteri,  he  said — 

"  MiM  Wakdoi  I  hK79  no  deoiro  to  {ireea  this  malter.  Gira  nte 
your  word  4bat  the  {MMon  I  aeekv  not  hem,  and  I  wHfadmw  my 
aieo  iniMaBtljf.'' 

^•Withdnrir  your  men,  of^-^yoa  keep  them  herb  at  your  peril — 
I  givte  BO  iMBuranoeB."    •.  . 

Finding  hk  effoHe  nnairnKng,  Pioetor  at  onoe  adTanoed,  aad, 
resohite  to  put  her  ande  and  piooeed  in  his  marohi  his  handa  w^e 
already  extended  for  that  pvpoae,  when,  seeing  hia  objeot,  «he 
baitiiy  drew  baoL 

*^Toiioh  menot,8ir,ify«>a]^ea8ei  ffytm  aieretolate  tointiwde 
tqion  m,  yon  do  bo  at  your  own  lAki^ 

And  befine  he  cdold'  paaa  she  had  withdrawn  heradf  from  Ua 
prBBonee,  and  hastily  ascended  die  Btanoaee.  Haoing  a  guard  at 
the  entrance,  he  quickly  followed  her,  and  aa  he  entered  the  opper 
paaeage-way  he  found  heir  slaiiding  firady  in  front  of  die  door  l«id- 
ing-to  Smify'fr'Chamber. 

""Mi^br  Fnictor;'  ihe  aiiid,  Boiewnly,  ""this  ia  the  chamber 
ofaiokaeBP  lao^  V>  be'the  ehamber  of  deilh !  I  chinge  you  not 
to  a^^roaoh^'^ 

"^Mms  Walton,  I  will  do  my  duly,  if  you  wdk  allow  me,  with  ak 
much  forbearance  as  possible ;  hut  I  mmU  do  it" 

'/^VAt*yotir  peril,  sir -j'^  and  aa  he  iq^prdkohed'ehe  presented  one 
of  the  pistols  of  Singleton  which -she  had  mied  from  a  neighboor 
ing  table.'  The  si^^t  of  it  enl^  impelled  the  soldier  in  his  forward 
paogvess. 

^Back^  sir!  I  oommanA — ^I  implere  you!  I  would  not  wse  this 
weapon  if  I  could  aroid  it;  but  I  certaiidy  shall  use  it,  if  you  dare 
to  approach.  Force  me  not  to  do  so,  I  ent^sat  you.** 
> '^i'liiiinot  hesitate^I  eaanoi  hear  you  f  and  with  the  words  he 
resolutely  advanced.  She  thrust  the  weapbw  forwatti,  fixiod'Hs  aim 
"asneariy  as  possible  upon  him,  and  widi-ihe  i^ligle  weAla-^ 

**  God' forgive  me,  if  I  «t  tntbis,''  resototely  drew  the  tttgger. 

Tn  the  'next'  moment  Prootor  put  h^  aside  with  the  ntmoiK 
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*"  Too  are  qMtfed  a.  crime^  Miw  WAlton*  Tbe  apiUiiif  oi  jlood 
»  not  always  gmlefiil  to  jaaaa ;  what  abiHiU  it  .be. W  woaum  P 

fi6  tom^AryMn^W  to  thebandlaof  thedbambar  door^  and  aaa 
was  too  mnoh  staVMd  tft  aeek  .ioi arftiijt  him  faitliar^  But^  as  lie 
entered  the  appaitment,  he  started  back  in  hoiror.  4J!he  picture 
that  met  his  sight  was  too  unexpected — ^too  imposing — too  unlike 
any  thing  he  had  ever  looked  upon  or  seen.  He  had  beheld  the 
field  of  battle,  strewp  with  dead  and  wounded ;  but  the  snblimer 
powers  of  death,  in  which  he  effects  his  oonquest  without  visible 
stroke  or  wei^n,  had  never  met  his  eyes  till  now ;  and  he  gazed 
with  something  Kke  stupefiaction  upon  his  features,  as  the  spectacle 
rose  vhidly  befcMre  him. 

There,  rismg  from  her  couch,  and  partially  erect  under  the  sud- 
den oMivulsion,  as  well  of  physical  pang  as  of  mental  excitement, 
Ilknily  SipjB^eton  pet^the  first  i^Iance  of  the  intruder.    Her  iace  was 
ghastly  pale,  but  still  how  beautiful !  her  eye  was  glazing  fast,  but 
Etni^how  expresdve!  and  Uie  look  which  she  addressed  to  the 
btruder — a  look  which  seemed  to  signify  that  she  understood  his 
purpose — was  that  of  some  angry  ghost  rising  from  its  shroud  for 
the  pnrpoeea  of  solemn  rebuke.    A  wan,  spectral  light  from  her  eye, 
seemed  to  fell  in  rays  about  the  wasted  cheek  below  it ;  and  the 
slight  exhibition  of  her  teeth,  which  the  lips,  parting  as  in  speech 
had  developed,  contributed  still  more  strongly  to  the  awful,  spell 
Hke  expression  which  her  whole  oountenanoe  wore  at  that  momen^ 
She  mmmured,  but  inooherently — it  might  be  an  imprecation— 
and  so  the  Englishman  thought  it    Her  arm  was  slightly  moved 
and  her  fingers  separated,  as  she  strove  to  lift  them ;  but  the  fingen 
closed  agam  feebly,  and  the  lifted  arm  sank  back  again  beside  hei 
He  stopt  to  see  no  more,  but  rushed  from  the  apartment    Eat< 
took  her  plaoe  beside  the  dying  maiden,  and  her  hand  adjusted  the 
pillows  while  supporting  her.    A  sweet  smile  now  overspread  her 
features,  and  her  hand  sank  upon  one  shoulder.    Gradually  the  glaze 
ovenpread  her  eyes,  as  a  cloud  shutting  in  the  blue  skies,  and  she 
fell  nlently  into  the  sacred  plumber. 
'^Gonpygo  up,  my  blessed  angel!— the  heavena  are  open  for 
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lliese  w«i6  ^e  words  of  the  anni,  while  Kate  by  besMe  the  life- 
l6B8  gill  immened  in  a  sorrow  wUoh  wab  ^»eedkle«.  Tho  spinl 
had  gone  for  6t«r  from  the  tiTiiigand  tronlfog^tfHh;  the 
oord  had  l^een  iooMd-**4he  fotdoD  bowl  waa  bvolM. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

*Tk&  ocan§»  that  locks  ap,  tkooi^  Awtara  fw, 


PuiHDio  hastily  from  the  chamber  of  death,  Major  Prootar  yinh 
oeeded  to  Uie  oourt  below^  wh^re  h^  aaeembled  }m  meu  for  the 
pomut.  Though  profoiuuUy  imprewed  with  the  ^olemii  eveiil 
wkidi  he  had  witueseed — ao  far  different  (jnoh  any  thing  he  had 
expeeted  to  see  in  the  apartment — he  waa  too  good  a  soldier,  and 
too  mmdibl  c^  his  duty,  to  lose  time  hi  tjioee  now  idle  regret!  at 
hia  own  abruptnesa,  whidi  he  yet  properly  MU  A  few  brief  worda, 
directing  hia  men  upon  different  routes — 'having  equftlly  divided 
them,  and  the  party  dispersed  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  One 
of  them,  conosting  of  four  men,  he  himself  led,  and  in  the  very 
direction  tdken  by  our  flying  partis^. 

SiB^too  knew  his  danger  if  taken,  and  at  once^  aa  soon  as  he 
reached  the  horses,  prepared  for  the  most  rapid  flight  He  waa 
weaponleaa, and  there  waa  no  other  alternative  bf  safety;  other- 
wiae  he  would  moat  willingly  have  a^Kxl  his  ground,  for  hia  waa 
thermit  piompt  always  to  extricate  itfself  from  its  difficulties  by 
the  boldest  daring.  The  strife  with  Proctor  also  promised  him  a 
large  degree  of  sa^ia&otion,  apart  from  that  which,  the  exercise  itself 
might  yiekL  It  waa  with,  some  vexation,  therefore,  that,  feeling  for 
hia  pistok  in  his  belt,  he  remembered  where  he  had  left  them.  It 
waa  too  late  to  retrieve^  aikd  idla  to  lament  the  misfortune.  It  was 
only  in  flight  that  it  could  be  lessened-;  and  betook;  his.  measures 
aoQOidingfy^ 

**Ti^;fatea  your  giith,  Laace^  and  mount  quickly;  we  sbidl  be 
pursued  shortly,  and  I  am  without  weapon  of  any  sort  I  havei 
ML  Bi^  sword  aod^pistols  bdiind  me." 

''Here  are  mine,  sir;  they  are  small,  but  they've  got  a  goo4 
clMtga,  and  aewflliBtB  bbth." 
18 
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^  Give  me  one  of  them,  quickly  now,  and  mount  We  muat  get 
into  the  main  road,  if  we  can,  before  they  come  out  of  the  avenue ; 
80  hasten,  hasten  but  hurry  not ;  cool,  boy — cool.*' 

He  tightened  his  own  saddle-girth  as  he  spoke;  took  off  tlis 
handkerchief  that  encircled  his  neck,  and  thrust  it  into  his  po<^et 
then  seeing  that  the  boy  Was  mounted  and  ready,  he  was  soon  in 
saddle  himsel£ 

^  Now  pick  the  way,  Laooe;  ^>eak  nothing,  but  keep  oool  mnd 
silent :  gently,  gently  at  first ;  let  us  send  them  as  few  sounds  as 
poBiible.^ 

The  boy,  with  goodly  promptitude,  obeyed  to  admiration.  Starts 
tug  with  an  easy,  slow  motion,  they  emerged  from  the  heavy  oaks 
by  the  water^s  side,  ascended  tiie  rising  ground,  and  skirted  alo^ 
the  low  fence  whic^  girdled  one  comer  of  the  estate,  and  led  directly 
to  Uke  main  toad.  The  traok  was  simply  a  negro  Ibot-path ;  but  tlie 
evening  was  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  them  to  trace  it  out  per- 
fectly and  keep  it  with  littl«  trouble.  ^  We  shall  escape  them  1 
A  few  hundred  yards  more  will  give  us  a  fine  start,  boy,  and  that  is 
all  I  care  fer.    How  &r  is  it  now  to  the  main  track  T 

'*  Not  far,  sir ;  just  ahead.  I  think  I  see  the  opening  fai  the 
trees.  We  shall  soon  be  in  it  Ha !  did  you  hear  a  n^se,  sir^^ 
nowf* 

**Tes:  they  are  in  saddle;  they  are  after  us.  Push  on,  posk 
on ;  we  have  little  time  to  waste." 

*^  Tes,  sir,  that  tkey  aste ;  and  if  Fm  not  very  mudi  mistaken, 
^ej  are  after  us  from  two  sides-^own  on  our  trail,  and  coming 
out  from  the  avenue.  You  hear,  sir?  somebody  cried  out  from  die 
quarter  of  the  road,  and  we  hear  the  hones'  feet  frdtn  the  river,  at 
the  same  time." 

*^Mbre  reason  for  speed,  fiir  more^  boy;  we  shall  have  to  tnnt 
entirely  to  that  There  is  the  main  road,  and  they  will  soon  aae 
us  on  it    You  know  your  horse.  Lance — ^you  are  not  afraid  of  hins  t^ 

*'  Afraid  of  him !  no,  sir,  that  Fm  Bot;  never  waa  afraid  of  any 
home  yet" 

**  Then  go  ahead ;  strike  in  your  lowel,  and  spare  hot  "niera^ 
no  danger  k  front  cf  you,  so  drive  on.." 

This  little  dialogue  waa  al  over  m  a  few^  mbtmnts.    The  ht/f 
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pat  spun  to  his  aniiBil  m  soon  9»  the  nuuD  road  was  entered,  and, 
vilh  an  eaaj  niasteij  of  his  own  steed,  Singleton  kept  his  place 
close  beside  hinu  The  road  was  a  heavy  sand,  oyer  which  they  liad 
to  speed  for  the  iew  minntes  succeeding  their  first  entrance  upon  it ; 
but  soon  th^  got  upon  a  tough,  pine  land  ridge,  upon  which  the 
beating  of  their  hoo&  might  clearly  be  distinguished  at  some  dis- 
tance  by  a  heedful  ear ;  and  it  was  not  long,  accordingly,  before  a 
loud  about  from  the  porsnen  announced  their  discoveiy. 

**'  We  could  turn  down  here,  sir^  into  the  woods ;  and  there's  a 
■ori  of  wi^;oQ  tndk  somewhere  about  here,  I  think  I  oouki  fiikd, 
sir,  leads  to  the  Stono.  That  would  lose  them,  certain,  from  our 
tc«iV*  wd  the  boy. 

"No  matter,  no  mattac^  keep  on  as  you  are;  if  they  come  no 
oi^^ber  we  are  safe.'* 

'^Bui  I  think  they  gain  on  us,  sir ;  shall  I  go  faster  f  My  nag 
oan  do  much  more." 

''No,  ke^  his  strength ;  they  don't  gain  much  now,  and  we 
riball  find  it  more  useful— What  is  that !" 

A  sound — a  rushing  motion  in  the  woods  they  had  but  recently 
left,  warned  tkem  of  new  pursuers :  the  crackling  of  the  dry  stidb 
under  feet  was  distinctly  heard,  as  the  enemy  moved  oyer  the  same 
gtoond  with  more  hairte  and  less  caution  than  had  been  obsenred 
by  them. 

"^  Ha,  we  have  them  there,haye  we !  and  they  will  soon  be  on  the 
road.  They  hear  us,  and  know  our  route.  Push  on,  boy,  a  little, 
but  not  much  fieuiter;  a  breath  more  of  speed  only,  is  all  we  want — 

80,  so." 

The  eoolnem  with  which  Sin^eton  spoke  and  acted  took  from  the 
fiig^  most  of  the  teiron  which  it  otherwise  might  have  occasioned 
in  the  imnd  of  the  boy.  His  figure  grew  more^and  more  upright 
with  the  feefiag  of  confidenoe,  as  it  swelled  in  his  bosom  ;  he  began 
to  imagine  the  evenla  of  a  struggle ;  ho  began  to  6incy  the  features 
ci  the  ooDiakwi ;  and,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  to  hope  for  the 
strife.  There  was  much  of  the  s^me  mood  at  work  in  the  mind  of 
his  leader;. and  his  chagrin  may  not  be  expressed,  when,  under  its 
ftUDiikia,  he  reflected  upon  his  want  of  his  wei^[>ons.  There  was  an 
«ff  of  vasaftioQa  indifference,  a  sort  of  reckless  hardihood  in  his 
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demeanour,  which,  lookiiig  oocasioiially  behind  him,  the  boy  oo«U 
not  avoid  perceiving.  Singleton  caught  the  morement  once  or 
twice ;  and,  at  length,  in  sharper  tones  than  usual,  addressed  bun — 

**Why  do  you  look  around,  sir?  are  you  afraid f 

"  No,  sir— oh  no ! — I  don't  tfnnk  I  am — that  is  to  say— -bat  I 
never  tried.** 

"Tried  what  r 

**  To  fight  with  men,  sir,  and  to  sfaooC  them ;  and  I  doft*i  kaovr, 
fir,  whether  I  should  be  afraid  or  not** 

Singleton  smiled ;  the  feeling  of  the  boy  rebtdced  his  own,  as  it 
was  somewhat  boyish  also. 

"  Go  on,  sir ;  look  not  behind  you  again,  unless  yon  would  kwfo 
your  own  shoulders  rise  up  to  fiighten  you.  And  you  masj  xirgt 
your  nag  a  little  £B8ter ;  those  fellows  are  now  out  of  the  bushy  and 
in  the  neavy  sand ;  yo/u  will  soon  hear  them  on  the  ridge,  and  then 
they  will  have  the  same  clear  track  with  ourselves ;  go  on,  now,  and 
to  keep  you  from  looldng  behind  you  more  frequently  than  is  need- 
ful, remember  that  I  am  between  you  and  danger.  Touch  up  yoor 
nag ;  let  him  feel  the  thorn,  and  be  lively.** 

The  boy  felt  mortified  that  Singleton  should  think  t&at  he  kxdoed 
round  from  apprehension ;  imd  thought  how^  happy  he  should  be  to 
^ow  his  superior  that  he  was  not  afraid ;  but  without  a  woid^  ho 
did  as  he  wais  directed — struck  the  ^ur  quickly  into  tlie  yet 
unbreathed  animal,  which  bounded  away  under  the  keen  impake 
with  a  for  more  generous  movement 

As  the  partisan  had  said,  the  pursuers  Were  soon  upon  the  pnM- 
land  track,  over  which  they  had  themselves  passed  but  lecently. 
Proctor  led  them  with  an  earnestness  which  arose,  liot  less  from  his 
own  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  game,  than  frcAn  a  pen<»al  fee&ig, 
if  not  interest,  which  he  seemed  to  entertain  in  the  airest  of  Sin^^ 
ton.  He  had  preserved  his  tehiper,  under  great  provocation,  dealing 
with  Katharine  Walton ;  but  he  remembered  with  bittenien  thttt  her 
sharp  sarcasms  had  been  uttered  in  defdnce  of  the  TMy  penon  he 
pjursued.    This  quickened  his  eagerness. 

As  he  entered  the  Kttle  n^ro  trail  running  by  ^  teoe,  he 
heard  the  shout  of  the  party  from  the  ai^enue  b^bw ;  and,  aia  ihm 
teemed  to  say  that  the  frigitive  was  within  his  reach,  a  aiawbiipetai 
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WM  giren  to  h»  exertions.  By  dint  of  hard  riding  he  soon  got  up 
with  the  party  wfaksh  led  off  the  punnit;  and  die  spur  was  not 
tspsnd  in  order  to  diniinish  the  vantage  ground  which  the  partisan 
had  afa'eady  won,  in  the  space  tlirown  between  them.  The  eompo- 
sme  and  ooolncfis  of  the  flight  tended  to  this  object  not  less  than  the 
^>eed  of  the  pursuers ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  satisfiBK^on  that 
Ptootor  was  now  enaUed  to  distinguish  the  regularly  recurring  tread 
of  the  flying  horses.  He  readily  imagined  that  Singleton  would 
pat  his  animal  to  its  fullest  speed,  and  so  thinking,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  a  fittle  more  effort  must  result  in  their  orerhauHng  him ;  believ- 
ii^  this,  he  shouted  encouragingly,  crying  out  to  his  men,  while 
bending  forward  with  all  speed  in  the  chase  himsdf-^ 

"  Five  graneas  to  the  man  who  first  lays  hands  on  the  rebel !  so 

I  to  it,  men — he  cannot  now  escape  us.    We  gain  on  him  ait  every 

i  leap^  his  horse  will  soon  be  breathed.    Heed  not  the  b(^,  but  see 

that  the  other  is  secure  at  all  hasaids — alive  if  you  can  take  him, 

dead  if  he  reost  you :  we  must  have  him,  dead  or  alive ;  and  the 

reward  is  the  same.    On— on  T 

A  cheer — a  hearty  chew — thoroaghly  En^ish,  fdbwed  thisv 
qpeedL  Five  guineas !  The  spell  was  potent  Fiercely  did  they 
uige  the  rowel  in  the  warming  flanks  of  th^r  chargers.  They  dashed 
hcttdlong  through  the  thicket;  diey  wound  about  following  the 
sinuooB  pathway,  and  at  length  found  themselves  upon  the  broad 
trace  over  which  Singleton  and  the  boy  were  riding.  Their  hones' 
feet  irere  heard,  but  they  themselvee  remained  unseen.  The  thick 
shadow  of  the  forest  lay  over  the  road  ahead,  and  under  its  friendly 
shelter  the  two  fugitives  were  then  speeding,  with  a  pace  somewhat 
quickeiied  in  obedience  to  the  necessity.  The  boy  wondered  at 
Singleton's  coolness  as  their  pursuers  drew  more  nigh.  He  knew 
not  the  reddessness  of  danger  which  follows  habitual  strife.  He 
heard  the  cries  of  the  porsuen  to  their  steeds.  He  remembered 
that  thor  own  had  not  been  forced,  and  he  felt  more  assured. 

^  Now,  boy — BOW  k  the  time ;  they  are  drawing  nigher,  and  we 
may  as  well  leave  them  for  a  while.  Bend  to  it  and  keep  beside 
me.** 

Hie  boy  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  (he  difl^r^ce  was  soon  pe^ 
oeptible    the  nob]«  animals  sprang  off  with  all  the  elasticity  of 
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firOBhness,  while  thoee  of  their  punuers,  which  had  been  ridden  npidlj 
to  "•  The  Oakg,**  and  then  as  rapidly  after  them,  failed,  in  ^ite  of  the 
repeated  urging  of  their  riders^  to  increase  their  speed  a  seooD<L 
Gradually,  the  sounds  grew  less  and  less  distinct  upon  their  ears,  and 
were  nearly  lost,  when  all  on  a  sudden,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  the 
steed  of  Singletcm  stumbling  along  the  ground,  precipitated  his  rider 
clean  over  his  head.  The  boy  instantty  gathered  up  his  leina^  and 
leaped  from  his  animal  beside  him. 

"  Oh,  sir !  you  are  hurt  I  Fm  afraid  you  are  hurt  P  was  his  pas- 
sionate exclamation,  as  he  approached  the  partisan. 

^  A  little,  Lance — a  little ;  but  Fm  afraid  Sorrel  is  hurt  a  greaA 
deal  more.    He  moves  with  difficulty." 

Singleton  rose  with  some  effort  from  the  ground.  He  had  been 
slightly  stunned  and  somewhat  bruised  by  the  &11 ;  but  not  so  much 
as  to  incapacitate  him  from  movement  He  approached  his  horse, 
which  had  also  risen  to  his  feet,  and  now  remained  trembling  upon 
the  ^K>t  where  he  had  fallen.  Singleton  took  the  iMridle  in  hand, 
and  led  him  off  a  few  paces.  Thi^  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  animal  was  too  much  lamed  to  yield  him  much  if  any  ser- 
vice in  th«  flight  that  night.  The  danger  was  pressing,  as  in  the 
brief  time  occupied  by  the  event  recorded,  the  pursuing  party  had 
regained  the  ground,  and  something  more,  which,  in  the  increased 
speed  of  the  partisan,  they  had  previously  lost.  Singleton  at  once 
adopted  his  decision. 

"  Lance,  you  must  mount  instantly  and  fly ;  Fll  take  the  bush 
and  try  to  get  into  safe  oov^.    There's  no  time  to  waste,  so  at  once 
about  it.    To  horse,  boy ;  why  do  you  stand  i" 
<    ^  Why,  sir,  it's  you  that's  wanted  ill  camp,  not  me«    I  can  hide 
in  the  bush  just  as  well  as  you,  sir ;  Fm  not  afraid  T 

*'  Go  to,  my  poor  boy ;  go  to,  and  be  not  foolish ;  do  as  you're 
told,  and  no  trifling.  Enow  you  not  that  if  they  take  yoo  they'll 
hang  you  to  the  tree  as  a  rebel  T 

^But,  sir,  they  will  hang  you  too^— I  know  tb$l;  and  Fm  small 
— I  can  hide  better  in  the  bush  than  you." 

^  Answer  not,  but  do  as  I  have  told  you.  Mount  at  once  and 
fly,  or  I  fthoot  you  down  on  the  spot.     Go.     I  shall  save  myself" 

The  boy  obeyed  reluclantly,  and  it  was  high  time  that  he  should 
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He  had  barelj  time  ia  remoimi,  which  he  did  with  a  sad,  alow  motioa 
whmi  he  heaid  the  Toioee  of  the  parsoers,  who  in  all  this  while  had 
fidl«d  to  hear  the  tread  of  the  fbgitivee^  The  boy  sped  quickly  on 
hia  way,  while  SiB|;)eton,  leaving  the  latned  hotae  in  the  road,  not 
haring  time  to  lemore  him,  plunged  into  the  thick  woods  alongside, 
joBt  in  season  to  armd  the  immediate  obsemttion  of  the  pursuers- 
They  came  up  to  the  epot,  and  thcHigh  his  hon^  with  a  native 
ipatinct,  hobbled  forward  l^bly,  as  it  were  to  escape  thmn,  they 
qnddy  surrounded  him,  and,  perceiving  his  condition,  at  once  con- 
jectured thai  the  rider  was  in  the  neighbouring  woods.  The  voice 
of  Proctor  was  at  once  heard  with,  the  promptest  orders— 

^  Dismount,  fellows — dismount,  and  search  the  wood — he  must 
be  dose  at  hand,  and  camu>t  escape  us  if  you  bok  well.  The 
woods  are  thin  and  opoi.  i>ive  guineas^  you  know,  dead  or  alive, 
to  the  man  that  first  takes  hioL'' 

^  Ah !  there's  a  chance  then,  for  a  choice  of  death,  at  least,"  said 
Smgleton  to  himBelf,  bitterly,  as,  standing  immediately  beside  the 
road,  he  heard  the  sanguinary  order.  His  hands  fingered  his  beh 
unc(»8<uously,  where  the  pistols  had  been  placed,  and  he  oused 
the  thoughtlesBness  which  had  broi^ht  him  off  from  the  dwelling 
without  having  first  secured  them.  But  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  resist  at  all  haeards,  weaponless  or  not,  if  onee  encountered.  He 
had  his  h<^  <^  escape,  however,  and  one  that  did  not  seem 
so  very  unreasonable.  Instead  of  rushing  off  into  the  woods, 
where,  foom  the  lack  of  undeigrowth,  he  might  have  been  dis- 
covered readily,  he  clung  to  the  luzunant  brash,  the  product  of  a 
Tigoroos  sun  acting  freely  upon  it,  that  skirted  the  road.  The 
troopers  dismounted,  all  but  Proctor  himself  and  a  single  corporal. 
Supposing,  very  naturally,  that  the  fogitive  would  seek  to  embower 
hii^df  as  for  in  the  woods  as  possible,  the  troopeis  scattered  them- 
selves over  too  huge  a  eur&ce;  and  the  cries  and  clamour  of 
the  search  gradmdly  receded  from  the  highway. 

ProctOT,  meanwhile,  accompanied  by  his  single  compani(»i,  kept 
BMyving  to  and  fro  along  the  road;  and  as  he  moved  down  the 
path,  a  new  prospect  of  escape  was  suggested  to  the  active  mind 
e£  the  partisan.  The  horses  of  the  troopers  were  fostened  to  the 
swinging  boughs  of  a  tree  only  a  few  paces  distant.     Could  he 
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reaoh  them  unheard  f  He  looked  out^  and  waited  until  the  toam 
of  the  two  mounted  men  grew  more  indistinct  upon  the  road,  thea 
cautiously  skirting  the  track,  and  still  behind  the  bnik,  he  ap 
proaehed  the  tree.  The  horses  heard  him,  boi  did  not  whinaj 
or  show  alarm  as  he  drew  nigh ;  and  before  emeiging  from  coreiv 
he  sought  with  his  eye  to  determme  the  nag  of  best  speed  and 
bottom.  He  did  so— one  a  few  yards  distant  pleased  him  best^  and 
he  anxiously  awiuted  until  the  two  riders,  who  were  now  raiuni- 
ing,  should  again  wander  away  from  the  spot,  to  ru^  out  aod 
secure  him.  In  the  mean  while  the  hunt  of  the  troq>ers  continued 
in  the  wood.  The  dancing  shadows  <s{  the  stariight  oceasioiiaOy 
deceived  them  into  hopes  of  the  fugitive — sometimes  the  persons 
of  one  another ;  and  on  these  occasiiMis  their  hums  and  encovag^ 
ing  shouts  were  prodigious.  Proctor  passed  dose  beside  the  tree  as 
he  .came  up,  in  the  rear  of  which  Singleton  had  sheHered  himsel£ 
He  was  chajfod  at  the  delay,  and  shouted  to  his  men  as  laggards, 
repeating  the  reward  offered,  and  in  his  tone  and  language  showing 
an  anxiety  to  capture  the  fugitive  which  could  not  well  be  ascribed 
to  his  love  for  his  king. 

"•  He  must  be  there.  Corporal  Turner — ^he  could  not  have  gone 
&r,  sir — ^but  a  UKMnent  before  he  was  mounted,  and  we  heard  both 
horses  distinctly.  This  beast  is  Singleton'%  for  so  the  fellow  Bkmaj 
described  him — a  bri^t  sorrel,  with  long  tail,  and  a  white  blaze  ot 
his  right  dioulder.    This  is  the  animal." 

^  It  is,  sir — the  very  nag ;  and,  as  you  say,  sir,  he  caanot  kanw 
gone  for  into  the  bush,  if  he  went  in  at  all ;  but  may  he  tkoi,  aii^ 
have  gone  double  with  the  boy  on  the  other  horse  T. 

^  The  devil  1 — ^yes^-I  did  not  think  of  that;  and  if  so^  we  have 
lost  him.    Damnation  I — it  mast  be  sa" 

And  in  his  chagrin  ProcUnr  restoned  his  sauntering  ride  to  and 
fro  ak>ng  the  high-ioad,  followed  by  the  corporal  at  a  httle  distanoa 
How  impatiently,  yet  cautiously,  did  the  partisan  look  forth  fixMs  the 
bush,  watdnag  their  movements  I  Satisfied  at  length  with  the  dis- 
tance thrown  between  them,  and  impelled  the  more  readily  to  aoties 
by  the  increasing  and  approaching  clamour  from  the  wood,  be  ve- 
solutely  advanced  frt>m  his  cover,  and  with  a  most  marvellotis  oom- 
poBur^  undid  tlie  loop  of  the  bridle  from  the  bough,  and  led  oud 
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die  Bleed  which  his  eje  had  aboady  chosen.  It  was  a  broad 
tlMBied^  strang-flhouldmd,  and  well  Mil  animal,  that,  under  otdi 
narj  circomstances,  would  have  beem  admirably  well  calculated 
both  for  flight  and  burden.  But  he  had  been  hardly  ridden  thai 
ni^t,  and  there  was  no  ^^ectnesB  Ji  }ub  head  and  neck — nothing 
dostic  in  his  tread — as  Singleton  led  him  out  from  the  group.  Bui 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  lamenting  this  misfc^tune.  Besides, 
his  eondition  was  that  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  prospect  of  the  escape 
now  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  pursuit  In  an  instant  more 
the  partkan  was  mounted^— the  head  of  his  animal  turned  up  the 
rottd,  and,  with  a  single  ^ance  behind  him  to  note  the  distance 
ci  his  enemy,  he  plied  the  bj  nr,  and  once  more  resumed  his  flight 

'^  What  is  that  r  cried  Proctor  to  the  corporal.  *' Ha !  it  must  be 
the  r^>el ;  and,  by  Heaven !  upon  one  of  our  own  horses.  Ride- 
ride,  sir — hfter  him  with  me,  and  h^  shaD  not  escape  us  yet — ^my 
hone  is  too  good  for  any  he  could  get  from  that  pack,  and  I  can 
soon  overhaul  him.  Sound,  sir,  sound  for  the  men  to  saddle ;  and 
foUow^-fiound,  sip,  and  follow." 

His  orders  were  given  with  a  rapidity  almost  emulatmg  his 
]i<»r8e*s  speed.  Vex&tion  at  being  so  foiled,  anger  at  the  cause,  and 
a  sense  of  his  duty — ^to  say  nothing  of  motives  and  feelings  working 
in  his  bosom,  which  Proctor  did  not  dare  to  analyse — all  combine<? 
to  stzmulate  the  ^ton  to  the  most  4iearty  endeavours.  His  steed 
went  over  the  ground  like  an  arrow,  while  the  corporal  wound  his 
bi^e,  calling  up  the  wandering  trocars  dispersed  about  the  wood. 
His  animal  fiuled  utterly  to  keep  up  with  that  of  his  commander, 
and  Proctor  had  the  satis&ction  to  perceive  that  he  gained  upon 
the  fugitive.  Singleton  was  soon  conscious  of  this  &ct,  and  seemg 
there  was  but  one  enemy,  he  b^an  to  calculate  the  necessity  of  a 
conflict  at  all  hazards,  almost  without  a  weapon,  and  trusting  only 
to  a  proper  management  of  his  steed  to  foil  and  overthrow  that  of 
his  pursuer.  He  was  a  fiimous  horseman,  and  knew  most  of  the 
arts  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished.  His  calculations 
became  momently  more  and  more  necessary.  The  closer  tramp  of 
the  pursuing  steed  was  now  riiarply  in  his  ears,  and  he  had  already 
meditated  a  sudden  turn  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  the 
top  of  that  sHght  elevation  of  land  to  which  he  was  &st  speeding. 
IS* 
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This  would  give  him  an  adviMitage  in  desoending  ap<ni  the  uptoil- 
ing  charger.  ^  ith  this  {Murposei  he  gathered  up  the  reina  with 
a  firm  but  not  a  cloee  grasp  upon  the  animal>  as  his  object  was  not 
bj  any  means  to  restrain  him ;  he  placed  his  feet  fiimlj  in  the 
stirrups,  which  he  threw  dose  under  the  belly  of  the  steed,  wrap- 
ping his  legs,  as  it  were,  around  him;  Uien,  crouching  forward 
upon  the  saddle,  he  awaited  the  proper  moment  for  the  contem- 
plated evohition.  The  pursuer  came  on  with  a  reddessi  unrostram- 
able  motion,  and  had  already  begun  to  move  along  the  elevation, 
when  he  drew  the  curb  so  suddenly  upon  his  horse's  moulh  as 
almost  to  throw  him  back  upon  his  haunches. 

Both  parties  were  suddenly  arrested  in  their  plans  and  {ho- 
gresses.  The  rush  of  a  troop  in  front  was  in  their  ears,  witii  the 
cry  of  many  voices.  The  partisan  looked  forward,  and  wondered, 
dreading  to  find  himself  between  two  enemies;  but  the  next 
moment  reassured  him,  as  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  boy,  Framptoo, 
who  was  evidently  in  advance,  of  the  new-comers. 

'^  Here  they  are !  here  they  are,  Colonel  Walton  1  They  have 
killed  the  major  1  shew  'em  no  quarter ! — cut  'em  down — cut  'em 
down  I    There's  not  many  of  them." 

^*  Back,  boy !  keep  from  the  track  1 — to  the  rear,  to  the  rear  T 
cried  the  individual  in  command  of  the  new-<XMners,  while  waving 
his  sword  and  advancing  towards  Singleton.  The  partisan  cried 
eut  to  his  uncle  in  the  next  moment — 

'*  Ha  I  a  friend  in  need,  good  unde  1  I  shall  remember  the  pro- 
verb." And,  without  a  word  farther,  he  wbeded  in  with  the 
advancing  troop,  which  consisted  of  a  little  party  of  volunteers 
pledged  to  go  out  with  Walton. 

Proctor  was  near  enoi^^h  to  heiur  the  dialogue  and  to  understand 
the  danger.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  fiy,  and  he  delayed  not  a  mo 
ment  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so.  But  the  troop  of  Walton,  com- 
paratively fresh — ^for  they  had  just  started  forth  from  their  place  of 
assemblage  near  the  Cross  Roads  when  they  met  with  Laoce — was 
down  upon  him  in  an  instant.  Proctor  bravdy  threw  himself  for- 
ward upon  the  first  tcoopei  that  approached  him,  and  his  sword 
flashed  back  defiance  upon  them,  while  his  voice  shouted  euoourag- 
mgly— as  if  it  eould  have  been  heard — to  his  men,  who  were  now 
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spproaching^  though  not  yet  in  sight  They  certainly  could  not 
ha?e  come  up  in  time  to  save  him,  had  Walton  pressed  the  assault; 
Vat  that  gentleman  disdamed  the  advantages  which  were  in  his 
graq>. 

"^  Forbear,  Major  Proctor,"  he  said,  mil<Uy  and  respectfully,  as  he 
rode  up  in  front  of  his  enemy.  *'  We  purpose  you  no  harm  at  this 
moment  You  are  free  to  return  to  your  troop.  When  we  meet, 
sir,  again  in  strife,  there  will  be  no  surprise  on  either  side,  and  our 
several  positions  wiU  then  be  understood." 

**  Colonel  Wahon,"  replied  the  Briton,  "  I  bitterly  regret  to  see 
von  thus — espousing  a  came  so  indefensible  and  hopeless." 

**  Neither  indefensible  nor  hopeless,  sir,  as  you  shall  see  in  time. 
Bat  there  is  no  need  of  comment  here.  I  forbear  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  present  moment,  as  I  am  unwilling  that  you  should 
atoBk  I  have  played  the  hypocrite  to  deceive  you  thus  to  your 
ruin.  You  have  forborne,  sir,  heretofore,  in  your  treatment  of  my 
house — ^your  intentions  have  been  friendly  :  permit  me,  sir,  to  re- 
quite them  as  I  do  now.  You  are  at  liberty.  Farewell,  sir.  The 
terms  of  our  meeting,  henceforward,  must  accord  with  those  exist- 
ing between  my  country  and  your^— peace  or  war !  peace  or  war  I 
Farewell,  sir." 

Proctor,  chagrined' at  his  disappointment,  was  nevertheless  highly 
touched  with  the  courtesy  of  his  new  enemy.  In  a  few  brief  \^  ords 
he  nttered  his  acknowledgments,  and  turned  back  to  nie..:  his 
troop,  with  k  bitter  spirit,  sore  on  many  accounts.  His  present 
hope  of  Katharine  was  evidenHy  at  an  end ;  and,  feeling  towards 
her  as  he  did,  how  painful  was  the  new  position  in  which  he  stood 
to  her  father !  The  subject  distressed  him ;  and  he  strove,  by  a  mo- 
tion as  rapid  as  that  of  the  pursuit,  to  escape  from  thoughts  too 
little  calculated  to  yield  him  satis&ction  to  win  him  to  their  indul- 
gence. The  parties  were  separated ;  the  one  on  its  way  back  to  the 
garrison ;  the  other,  somewhat  more  imposing  from  its  new  acqoi 
atioD  of  force,  speeding  boldly  for  the  Cypress  Swamp. 
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''I  take  tha  kaad  of  mj  fitroe  WMay 
In  a  true  pledge — a  pledge  of  ear&ect  faith 
I  Ma  would  teal  fai  blood-^ila  blood  or  mine." 

While  the  events  which  we  have  just  recorded  hiui  been  goin^^ 
on  in  one  quarter,  others  not  less  imposing,  though  perhi^  less 
important  to  the  partisans,  had  taken  place  in  the  swamp.  There, 
as  we  remember,  Humphries,  afi;er  the  escape  of  Go^e,  had  be  • 
stowed  his  men  in  safety.  Deeply  mortified  by  that  ocourrenoe,  the 
lieutenant  had  been  more  than  usually  careful  of  his  remaining  pri- 
Boners,  as  well  as  of  his  appointments  at  the  camp.  The  fires  had 
been  well  lighted,  the  several  watches  duly  set,  and  all  preparations 
were  in  even  progress  for  the  quiet  passage  of  the  night 

To  John  Davis  much  of  these  matters  had  been  given  in  chai;ga, 
and,  in  their  proper  execution,  he  approved  himself  the  same  trusty 
soldier  that  we  have  elsewhere  found  him.  The  prisoners  were  put 
entirely  and  particularly  under  his  direction ;  and  having  jJaced 
them  separately,  each  securely  tied,  in  the  little  bark  huts  which 
were  scattered  about  the  isUnd,  through  the  co-operation  and  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  sentries  closely  set  around  thenii  thar  custody 
was  quite  as  complete  as,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  could 
possibly  have  been  made. 

Such,  among  others,  was  the  condition  of  the  luckless  Hastings. 
His  hut  was  isoUted  from  the  rest,  and  stood,  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  island,  upon  a  slight  elevation.  Tied,  hand  and  foot,  with  cords 
too  stout  for  his  strength,  he  lay  upon  a  pUe  of  rushes  in  the  comer 
of  his  cabin,  muring,  doubtless,  like  most  of  his  fellows  who  have 
experienced  a  sodden  reverse,  upon  the  ^xatious  instability  of  for- 
tune. Nor  did  his  musings  prompt  him  at  all  times  to  that  doe 
resignation  which  a  proper  course  of  reflection,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  most  usually  apt  to  occasion.  He  sufiered  hunself  to  be  too 
much  disquieted  by  his  thinking ;  and,  at  such  moments,  seekiniif  to 
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fibvate  himself  from  his  prostrate  coDdidoo,  he  would  lose  his  b»- 
laiice,  and  rdl  away  from  his  place,  Hke  a  ball  under  some  foreign 
compiilHioB.  A  few  feeble  ^orts  at  release,  resulting  always  in  the 
nyne  way,  taught  him  at  last  tp  remai^  io; quiet,  though,  had  he 
loMwn  the  &te  of  SergeantJClough^  upon  whose  bed  of  death  he  now 
lay  at  leogUiy  his  reflections,  most  probably,  would  have  been  &r 
kas  aatisfisKstory  than  even  now  he  found  them. 

Tbey  were  br  from  agreeable.  The  sergeant  chewed  but  the  cud 
a£  Utter  fiuicy ;  the  sweet  was  all  denied  him  in  his  dungeon  of  barL 
He  oonld  not  misunderstand  or  mistake  the  dangers  of  his  position. 
He  was  the  pirisoiier  of  the  man  he  had  striven  to  wrong  in  the 
teodereBi  part;  he  beheld  the  authority  which  that  man  exercised 
over  those  around  him ;  he  well  knew  the  summary  character  of  tjM 
timea^  which  sanctioned  so  frequently  ^e  short  shr^  and  sudden 
card ;  and,  eonsidering  himself  reserved  for  some  such  fearAd  mode 
of  eiit,  as  tiie  meditative  vengeance  of  Humphries  i^ht  best  deter- 
mine, he  Utteriy  deoonnced  his  own  evil  fortune,  which  had  thus 
snffiaped  him  to  be  eiitfi4>ped.  He  ?writhed  about  among  his  rushes, 
as  these  thou^its  came  more  vividly  to  his  mind ;  and  despair  of 
esoape  at  length  brought  him  a  certain  degree  of  composure^  if  not 
of  lesigxiatioiL  He  drew  up  his  knees«  turned  his  face  t<;t  the  dark 
wall,  and  aticNre  to  foiget  his  predicament  in  the  kin41y  arms  of 
ile^ 

Yet  there  was  hope  foi"  him  at  hand-r-rlu^  of  a  change  of  condi- 
tkm ;  and  any  change  was  fall  <^  promise  to  Hastings.  The  hope 
wkidi  had  been  partially  held  out  to  him  by  Davis,  before  con- 
dnctng  him  to  the  swampy  was  qow  about  to  be  realised.  The 
watohea  had  all  been  set,  Humphries  himself  had  retired. ;  and,  apart 
from  the  sentviea,  but  a  single  tro(^)er  was  visible  upon  the  island, 
in  the  eentoe  of  whioh,  I^  a  Uazing  fire,  he  stopdi.  wil^  one  foot  of 
Us  hone  over  his  knee^  from  the  quick  of  which  he  w«i  striving 
hard,  with  hook  and  hammeTito  extJBact  a  pebUe.. 

From  his  aoueh  of  pine  Inmah^  tfnder  the  dark  shadow  of  a  tree, 
Davis  kxdced  forUi^  ^mMneatly  and  aniioua, .  upoA  the  horseman. 
Aft  length  the  latter  proved  sucoeesfiiL  The  harse  waa  led  away  to 
Iha  €Bdx>f  theiirfaady.and,  after  a  l^le  wl^  the  trooper  himself 
had  disappeared.    With  the  exe^ptieo  of  the  sentries,  all  pf  wh<mi 
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Davis  himself  had  placed,  the  partisans  had  each  takcB  the  theltea 
of  his  greenwood  tree.  Some  were  piHowed  here,  some  there,  h: 
little  clusters  of  two  or  three,  their  heads  upon  their  saddles,  tbeir 
hands  chitching  hst  the  rifle  or  broadsword,  and  the  bridle  haag^n^ 
above,  ready  ft>r  sadden  emplafmeat  Sometimes,  a  solitary  tfoop«r 
stretched  himself  alone,  under  a  remoter  sh^ter,  and  eiijojad  to 
himself  those  soUidng  slumbers  which  it  is  always  so  pleniwit  to 
share. 

With  the  perfect  quiet  of  all  things  around  him,  Dans  roae  from 
his  own  place  of  repose.  He  cautiously  surveyed  the  cooise  be  pro- 
posed to  take,  and  stealing  careftilly  from  the  inotiung  shadow  cf 
one  tree  to  that  of  another,  he  approached  unohserved  the  hat  of 
Sei^ant  Hastings.    The  sentinel  was  jprompt. 

"  Ho !— stand— the  woid  r 

^  Continental  Congress !  If  s  a  b^  word,  Ralph  Mason,  and  haid 
to  come  at ;  the  more  S6  when  it%  a  quick  sentry  like  you,  tkat 
doesn't  give  a  body  time  to  look  it  up.  But  tiiat  aint  much  of  a 
&ult,  any  how,  in  a  soldier.  Better  too  quick  than  too  slow,  and 
the  good  sentry  is  more  to  the  troop  ^n  the  good  horse,  thou^ 
the  one  may  carry  him  off  when  the  tories  are  upon  him  in  ckmUe 
quick  time.  Tou  can  go  now,  Ralph ;  go  to  my  straw,  and  yoo 
can  Ke  down  till  I  ccRue  to  wake  you  upw  Fm  to  ax  tlie  prisooer 
here  some  questions." 

GUid  of  this  relief,  the  sentinel  made  his  aoknowledgmenta  to  his 
superior,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  proposed 
luxury.  Taking  his  {rface  for  a  moment,  to  and  fro  before  the  doer 
ot  the  hut,  the  Goose  Creeker  empk>yed  the  time  between  the 
departure  of  the  sentinel,  and  his  probable  attainment  of  the  bed  of 
rushes  to  which  he  had  assign^  j^m,  in  the  meditalion  ^  that  pfam 
which  his  mind  had  partially  eono^ved,  while  escorting  his  prisoners 
to  the  swamp,  and  cf  which  he  had  given  a  brief  hint  to  Haatiaigs 
himself; — a  plan  wbieh  promised  him  that  satii&etion  ibr  bis  pre- 
vious injuries  at  the  hands  of  Hastiiigs,  whpch  his.  excited  feeHngs, 
if  not  a  high  sense  of  honour,  had  long  iosBted  upon  as  neoessary 
to  his  comfort  The  present  time  seemed  a  fitting  one  for  hia  par- 
pose;  and  the  oppotttaity  whidi  it  effued,  asit  mig^i  noi  oooar 
again,  was  quite  too  good  to  be  test 
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Ssving  prof«d[v  deliberated,  he  put  aside  the  bunhes  which  bvng 
pai^ally  acvoss  the  entrance,  and  at  onoe  paased  into  the  h^  of  the 
priacMMr.  Bastings  was  not  ai^eep,  and  started  hastily  at  the 
intmsion.  His  vorst  fears  grew  active,  as  he  saw  the  figure  cf* 
one  befon*  him,  whom,  in  the  dimness  of  the  plaoe^  he  could  not 
^tkCin^ish.  He  could  only  think  of  Uomphries,  and  his  breathing 
was  thick  and  rapid,  as  he  anticipated,  each  moment,  some  ^arfiil 
doom  at  the  hands  of  the  arenger.  His  tones  wets  hmrried,  as 
he  deraaoded — 

•^•Who^s  there? — qpeak! — what  would  you  ?'* 
*^  Don^t  be  seated.  Sergeant  fi[as^ng8 ;  it^  me,  John  Davis — him 
they  Old!  Priddy  Ash,  of  Goose  Greek.     Mayhap  you  may  remem- 
ber nch  a  person.    I'm  that  man." 

Hastings  rather  freely  avowed  his  recollection. 
'*  Well,  I  'm  mighty  glad  you're  not  asleep,  as  I  didnH  want 
to  pat  hands  on  you  for  any  business  but  one,  and  that's  the  one  I 
oome  to  see  yon  ld)out  now.    YouVe  sure,  now,  Sirgeant  Hasting 
you^  wide  awake,  ami  able  to  talk  about  business.'' 

Hie  reply  was  in  the  gentlest  and  most  conciliatory  language* 
The  tones  were  singuhvly  musical,  indeed,  for  a  throat  so  harsh  as 
that  which  Davis  formerly  knew  in  possession  €4  the  same  person ; 
aid  the  sig^*Kke  utterance  which  told  the  partisan  that  he  was  all 
attention,  contrasted  oddly,  in  the  thoughts  of  Davis,  with  those 
notes  which  he  had  been  taught  hitherto  to  hear  from  the  same 
quarter. 

''Well,  if  you're  wide  awake,  Seigeant  Hastings,  I 've  some  talk 
tor  yon  that  maybe  you'll  be  glad  enough  to  hear,  for  it  oooasnis 
both  you  and  me  a  little." 

^  Any  thing.  Mister  Davis — any  thing  you  have  to  say,  I  shall  be 
bappy,  very  happy,  to  Ksien  to." 

**  Very  goodi"  said  the  other;  "  that's  very  good,  and  I'm  mii^ 
giad  to  see  you've  got  your  mind  made  up  as  to  what's  to  come ; 
sad  801,  since  you're  ready  to  hear,  I'm  eodked  and  primed  toispeak^ 
kod  the  sooner  I  begin  the  better.  Now,  Sergeant  Hastings,  mind 
wkati  say^  «nd  don't  let  any  of  my  words  go  into  ose  ear  aM  out 
of  the  other.    Thev're  aJI  words  that  cost  sonetbing;  and  -seine 
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tibiajfs  to  be  pmd  for  theni  in  tJie  eencL     I  give  yoa  tbk  iq^ming^ 
as  H  aiiit  fisdr  to  take  a  man  onawares.'' 

Hastings  modestly  promised  doe  heedfiiliiessi  and  the  other  fto^ 
oeeded  as  follows : — 

^  Tou  see,  then,  Seig^ant  Hastings,  yoa*re  not  in  garnion  now ; 
you're  not  at  the  Royal  George,  nor  in  any  of  them,  places  wh^«  I 
used  to  see  you,  with  the  red-<x)ats,  and  them  Hckspittks  the  toriea^ 
all  about  you,  ready  to  baok  you  agm  their  own  oountrymen,  whe- 
ther you're  right  or  wrong.  You're  turned  now,  as  I  may  say,  on 
die  flat  of  your  back,  like  a  yellow-belly  oootec^  and  nobody  here  to 
set  you  on  your  legs  agin,  but  me,  and  me  your  inimy." 

Hastings  sullenly  and  sadly  assented  to  Uie  truth  of  this  picture^ 
in  a  groan  which  he  accompani^  by  a  writhing  motion  of  die  body 
that  turned  his  face  completely  away  from  the  speaker. 

*'  You  needn't  turn  your  back,  Sergeant  Httitings ;  it's  no  part 
of  a  gentleman  to  do  so :  but  jist  iisten  a  bit  to  tl^  God's  truth, 
(md  yott^ll  lam  it  Httle  eivility,  if  <  so  be  it's  in  your  akin  to  lam  any 
thing  that's  good.  You  see,  now,  the  game  .  gpes  agin  you — 
the  oardiB  is  shuffled,  and  trumps  is  changed  hand&  You're  in 
as  bad  a  fix,  now,  as  if  you  was  at  old  sledge^  and  all  ae/vea  up  was 
soored  down  agin  you.  You're  not  oook  of  the  walk  any  longer; 
you  aint  where  you  can  draw  sword  agin  a  man  that's  got  nom^ 
and  have  a  gang  of  chaps  to  look  on,  and  not  ax  £ot  hit  plaf. 
There's  some  chaaoe  now  kn  a  smfcJl  man,  and  I  reckon  you  liMb 
the  difference." 

A  sullen  response  from  Hastings,  who— though  irritated  gready, 
thoi^^  it  the  wiser  policy  not  to  appear  so— acknowledged  (he 
correctness  of  what  his  companion  had  said. 

*"  But  don't  think,"  Uie  other  proceeded—''  don't  think,  Seigeant 
Hastings,  that  I  come  to  crow  over  you  in  your  mislortunes.  No! 
dang  it,  Via  not  the  lad  to  take  advantage  of  any  man  in  hi 
troubles,  even  though  I  despise  him  as  I  deqpiae  you.  I'm  for  fiur 
play  all  the  worid  over,  and  that's  the  reason  why  I  come  to  ym 
now." 

^  What  woqM  you  have.  Mister  DavisT  inquired  the  i 
witib  aomething  of  hia  old  dignity  of  manner* 
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*^1P?«II,  thaf«  a  civO  qmesdon  enou^  and  deBwrves  a  civil 
Mill  III  II.  Toa  as  me  what  I  wiH  hate.  Ill  teD  yon  after  a  bit ; 
btti  therals  someiyng,  you  see,  thtt^  like  a  sort  of  history,  and,  if 
yooni.listoii,  III  take  leave  to  put  that  afore  it" 

**  Goon,  WeMr  Davis ;  I  diaH  be  glad  to  hear  yoa." 

**  WeB,  I  don't  know  that  for  certain ;  bnt  we'll  see  how  glad 

joa  are  as  we  git  on  in  the  bonness.    What  I  Ve  got  to  say  won't 

take  long,  though  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  or  you  mi^tn't 

■o  weU  understand  it    It's  now  going  on  nine  or  ten  years  since 

old  Dick  Humphries — ^at's  the  &ther  of'  Bella — first  come  into 

oaf  parts,  and  made  acquaintance  with  our  people.    Bella  was  a 

Htlfe  gill  at  that  time;  but  from  that  time  I  took  to  her,  and  she 

0(ffi-ft-took  to  me.    The  more  we  know'd,  the  more  we  liked  one 

another.     I  can  say  for  myself  I  never  Uked  anybody  half  so  well 

m  I  liked  her.    Wdl,  everybody  said  it  was  a  match,  and  Bdla 

aeemed  willing  enough  till  the  war  brokid  out,  and  you  came  into 

our  parts,  with  your  red  coats,  and  flashy  buttons,  and  topknots; 

and  then  everything  wae  at  odds  and  ends,  and  there*  was  no  living 

wifik  the  gal  at  ail.    Her  head  got  turned  with  your  flummery,  and 

a  plain  lad  like  myself  stood  no  chance.*' 

**  WeU,  but,  Mister  Davis,  that  was  no  fault  6f  mine,  if  the  girl 
waafodiah.'' 

^Look  you, — no  ill  words  about  the  gid;   becase,  dang  it,  I 

doi^  sland  it    She  may  be  foolish,  but  you  ha'vnt  any  right  yet, 

thafc  I  can  see,  to  call  her  so;  add  it's  more  riiatne  if  yon  do,  seeing 

that  it's  all  on  your  aeooant  that  she  is  so." 

**  I  mean  no  harm — ^no  ofience,  Mister  Davis." 

**  Well,  wellf  I  adnt  taking  any  harm  and  •  any  offence  at  that 

I  (Hily  want  to  'mind  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  when 

yon  talk  of  Bella ;  for,  though  she  shies  away  iron  me,  and  I  stand 

no  chance  with  her,  and  the  game's  aU  clea^  done  atween  us,  I 

wonH  hear  anything  said  to  her  disparagement;  and  it  will  be 

mi^ty  ridiculous  for  you  if  you  say  it    Fni  trying  to  speak  to  you 

civilly,  and  without  getting  in  a  passion — and  it's  not  so  easy — for 

yoa^  my  prisoner,  you  see;  and  it's  not  the  part  of  a  gentleman 

to  say  D^ly  things  to  a  man  that  oan't  help  himself ;  but  ilfs  in  the 

way  of  what  Fve  got  to  tell  you,  and  youll  be  good-natured  and 
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exonsftity if  I  sometwes  graze  upon  a  paH; of  you  that's  aomt  3nd 
say  sich,  words  in  your  hearii^  as  makes  you  feal  like  a  f  €iml» 
and  if  I  don't  stop  to  pick  what  ^ords  I  shall  say  it  in.    But  ih^t^m 
neither  here  nor  there ;  and  I  may  as  well  go  on  with  what  I  yw^^ 
saying.    Bella  took  a  liking  to  you,  and  to  your  ooat^  and  bottons 
— ^monstuous  HtUe  else,  Sergeant  Hastings,  now,  I  teli  you,  ftr  the 
gal  has  sen^o  enou^  to  see  that  you're  not  the  properest  looking 
chap,  nor  the  fibest^  nor  the  best-natured,  that  comes  into  tliese 
pari?B.    But  it  was  the  showy  buttons  and  the  red  dothes — the .  hi^ 
feaUier,  and>-I  don't  want  to  say  it.  Sergeant  Hastings,  beeaee, 
as  I  said  before,  you're  my  prisoner,  and  it's  not  genteel  to  say  u^J^ 
things  to  one's  prisoner ;  but  my  mother  always  trained  me  to  hjtve 
an  ambition  for  truth,  and  a  man's  not  a  gentleman  if  be  doeso't 
speak  it ;  so  that's  the  reason,  you  soe,  that  makes  me  tell  you  thiit 
it  was  partly  because  you  were  so  flashy,  and  so  impudent,  and  had 
such  a  big  way  about  you,  that  took  in  the  poor  gal  at  first,  and 
that  takes  in  so  many  that  ought  to  know  better.    It  was  yoar 
impudence^  you  see,  sergeant — that  was  it ;  and,  as  sure  as  there^a 
snakes,  she'll  get  tired  of  you,  you  can't  reckon  how  fiwt,  if  she  ottoe 
gets  you  for  a  husband." 

'*  But  d^at  she'll  never  do.  Mister  Davis  ^--oh,  n<^  leave  Die  alone 
for  that  Fm  no  fool,  I  can  tell  you.  It's  the  young  bird  only 
tliat's  to  be  caught  by  the  chaff." 

'^  Chaff ! — ^weU,  you  ean't  mean  to  say  that  Bella  Hanaphri^  ia 
ehaff ;  but  do  you  mean  Ijbat  you  won't  marry  her — ^d  the  gal  at* 
loves  you  too  f  The  astonishment  of  Davis  was  oonspicuoiis  in  his 
emphasiB. 

'^  Marry  her,  indeed !  No^  I  thank  ye !  I  never  thoi^t  of  such 
a  thing  I"  was  the  >ontemptuous  reply  of  the  prisoner. 

^  Now,  dang  it„l$ergeant  Hastings^  but  I  do  deefaae  you  more 
than  a  polecat  You're  a  poor,  mean  skunk,  and  a  dirty  varmint^ 
that's  only  fit  for  killing;  and  I've  the  heart  to  do  it  now,  on  the 
spot^  I  tpil  you,;  bvt  I  won't,  for  you're  my  prisons." 

The  indignation  of  Davis  was  kept  down  with  diffipol^ ;  and 
Hastings,  lacking  entirely  that  delicacy  which  should  have  tao^a 
him  that  the  conaiderationa  of  his  rival,  in  what  he  had  aaid,  had 
been  sii^gula^ly  unselfish,  only  made  the  matter  worse  by  uoder 
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takiiii^  to  assure  him  that  his  detenninatioq  had  been  made,  the 
better  to  open  die  waj  for  himself  in  the  renewal  of  his  addresses. 
Hiis  aasEiirance  neither  deceived  nor  satisfied  the  lieutenant;  and  his 
words,  thongh  cool,  were  very  bitter,  and  solemnij  urgedw 

*^  Ton^  a  shoat,  a  mean  shoat.  Sergeant  Hastings ;  and  if  I  had 

nothing  else  to  hate  you  for,  I  should  hate  you  mighty  long  and 

heartily  for  that    But  itV  no  we  talking;  and  the  sooner  ire  stop 

the  better.    Now,  can  you  guess  what  i  oome  to  you  for  to-o^t  T 

"  I  cannot — no — ^whist  f 

•'To  set  you  free ;  to  cut  your  ropes;  put  you  on  a  dear  traek, 
and  mount  you  on  a  nag  that'll  take  you  into  Dorehester  in  a  short 
hoor  and  a  half^  free  riding.  I  told  you  I  would  do  it  I  will  keep 
my  word.** 

^Indeed !    Do  I  hear  yon.  Mister  Davis  f  mj  dear  firiend-**** 
"  No  friend,  I  thank  you — no  fri€fnd,  but  a  bitter  iniray,  that 
won't  do  nothing  for  you  without  the  pay.     I  wiU  do  all-  this  for 
yo«i,  as  I  have  said,  but  there's  something  I  ax  for  it  in  retom.'' 

'*What!  speak!  aye  I  What  price?  name  your  reward,  sw, 
and—" 

"I  will — only  be  quiet  and  keep  a  dvit  tongue  in  your  head 
while  I  tell  you.  TouVe  put  the  flat  of  yotH*  swcvd  to  my  shoulder. 
Sergeant  Brings,  when  I  had  none  to  Hft  up  agin  yon ;  that's  to 
be  pud  for.  You've  come  between  me  and  the  gal  I  had  a  likiag 
for,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy ;  thafli  to  be  paid  for.  You  tried  to  git 
her  to  Hke  you,  and  then  you  laugh  at  her  HkiDg ;  and  that's  to  be 
paid  for  too.  Now,  can  you  reckon  up  whatll  best  pay  for  these 
.  matters  r 

The  sergeant  was  nlent ;  the  other  continued — 
Tn  tell  you.    A  fiiir  fight,  as  you  promised  me — a  &ir  fight 
with  broadswords,  in  a  dean  track,  and  no  witnesses  but  them  there 
bright  stars,  and  the  round  moon  thatll  soon  be  rising  ujjf  to  give 
OS  enough  light  to  do  our  business." 

"  Fm  willing,  MiMer  Davfe ;  but  Fve  no  swofd,  and  Fm  tied  here 
as  you  see.* 

^  Never  be  a  bit  afoard.  Fll  oome  in  an  hour,  and  I'll  cut  your 
cords.  Pn  cafry  you  out  to  the  skairts  of  the  BWamp,  where  the 
dear  moc^n  will  look  down  upon  us.     Fl)  hitoh  A  atout  hone  to  Hie 
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Jftangiiig  bou^ ;  and  it  shall  stand  in  sight  waiting  for  you,  tlie  roo* 
ment  you  get  clear  from  me.  Fll  gire  you  the  pick  of  a  pair  of 
swords,  which  shall  lie  flat  upon  the  airth  before  you ;  and  joa 
shall  then  give  me  satisiaction  for  all  them  there,  maiters  Uiat  I  tell 
ye  of.  You're  a  bigger  man  than  me ;  you're  used  to  the  broad- 
sword :  I  can  handle  it  too,  though  I  does  it  rough  and  tumble^  and 
had  no  schooling  in  the  we'pon ;  and  you  ahall  have  as  &ir  a  diance 
as  ever  you  had  in  aU  your  born  days  before,  Andthat^s  the  offer 
I  make  you.  Only  say  the  word,  and  FU  go  to  the  spot — carfj  out 
the  hone — cany  ou^  the  swords,  and  send  the  sentries  off  from  the 
track  where  I  shall  take  you." 

The  proposition  took  Hastings  by  surprise.  He  was  no  coward ; 
but,  under  existing  circmnstances,  he  would  rather  have  avoided  the 
encounter  in  the  novel  shape  whieh  it  now  put  oa^  Yet,  aa  he  re- 
flected, he  grew  more  and  more  satisfied  with  the  plan.  Be  had 
manifestly  aB  the  advantages  of  strength,  and  personal  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  weapon  ;  and  his  apprehensions  of  Humphries 
were  too  great  not  to  desire  to  escape  at  all  hazards  from  his 
dutches.  Guilt  made  a  coward  of  him,  as  he  thought  of  BelhA 
brother,  and  as  he  remembered  how  completely  he  had  been  un- 
masked before  him.  In  a  few  moments  he  had  deteimined  upon 
his  answer,  and  the  .Goose  Oreeker  rejoiced  to  find  it  in  the  affim 
ative. 

'^It's  a  bargain,  then,"  saidDaivis — ^"you  swear  to  it  T 

^  I  do :  I  will  go  with  you.  Get  all  things  ready,  as  you  hafe 
said,  and  I  will  fi^t  you  whenever  you  please." 

*^  Well,  now,  that's  what  I  like ;  and  Pm  glad  to  find  you're  so 
much  a  man,  after  all  Keep  quiet  while  Fm  gone,  and  when  the 
horse  is  dear  upon  the  i^kairt  of  the  swamp,  Fll  come  to  you  and 
set  you  loose;  aU  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow — nobody  will  see 
us;  but  yiou  must  be  shy  how  you  speak.  Only  follow,  that's 
all" 

Saying  these  words,  Davis  departed  from  the  hut  As  he 
emerged  from  its  entrance,  he  was  startled  to  hear  the  wild  laugh 
of  the  maniac  Frampton,  as  he  bounded  away  from  the  immediate 
neighlxNirhood.  Frampton  had  evidently  been  a  Ustener.  But 
Davia  was  too  mudi  absorbed  in  the  affair  before  him,  to  give  modi 
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beed  to  an  inteiraption  so  alight,  and  hurrying  away,  without  farther 
Undranoey  piooeeded  to  the  execution  of  the  deriaed  i^an. 

The  plan  had  all  been  heard  by  the  watchful  ean  of  the  maniac. 
Crawling  to  the  hut  of  Hastings,  as  once  before  he  had  done,  when 
diffioraitly  oooupied,  he  was  about  to  lift  the  birch  cover  from  the 
rear,  j^obaUy  with  Uie  saofte  nkuKI^rcAisittt^t  which  he  had  heh/re 
pot  into  execution,  when  the  iq[^roach  and  entrance  of  Davis  had 
oompdled  him  to  be  quiet.    Concealed  in  the  edges  of  the  hut,  and 
well  oorered  by  its  riiadow,  he  had  lain  dose  and  heard  every  syl- 
lable of  the  preceding  dialogue.    A  strange  purpose  took  pomas- 
•ion  of  hia  unsettled  mind  while  be  listened ;  and  when  Daviv  led 
the  hoTel,  he  ran  off  howling  and  laughing  with  the  fSuicied  acooiii- 
pljahmfint,  before  his  eyeb,  of  that  new  scheme  which,  with  all  thift 
capdoe  which  marks  the  diseased  intellect,  had  noV  so  stddenly 
iupeiBeded  the  original  object  which  he  had  in  view.    Hastings, 
awhile,  with  as  much  philosophy  as  he  was  master  of^  sti  Jve  to 
>  his  thoughts  fo:  the  events  which  were  at  hand. 
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^  **  Book  th*  wild  pnrpoM  of  dagentrate  wuat, 

V«zM  by  iajiMtiM  into  frmMf  wtttar- 
For  MMj  siM  auit  •▼•r  spcinf  fipon  oM  ** 

Thx  profipect  of  his  revenge  before  him,  Davis  hurried  away  with 
tlie  view  to  its  acc^Hnplishment.    The  rough  oountryman  had  too 
4eeplj  embarked  his  feelings  in  the  frail  vessel  which  his  more  slu- 
/)acious  and  imposing  rival  had,  to  his  eyes,  so  completely  carried 
away,  not  to  desire  this  object  at  all  the  hazards  which  he  was 
l^bo^t  to  incur.    He  was  violating  his  duly — a  matter  which,  in  tliat 
I  day,  an  inexperienced  militia-man  was  not  apt  to  regard  as  any  v^ 
great  offence — and  was  about  to  peril  his  Hfe,  as  well  as  his  honour, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  passions.    Yet  these  were  too  greatly 
excited  to  make  him  regret,  or  even  feel  his  risks,  in  the  hope  of 
the  strife  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart    Too  bumingly  eager  for 
this  strife,  to  be  at  all  regardful  of  the  inequality  of  skill  and  strength 
between  himself  and  his  enemy,  he  thought  only  of  the  moment 
when  he  should  confront  him  with  the  weapon  and  the  will  to  sky. 
Thus  excited  and  eager,  he  sped  across  the  narrow  islet,  broken  with 
quagmire  and  pond  and  brooklet,  with  a  haste  that  heeded  no  ob- 
structions.   He  had  nearly  reached  the  spot,  where,  as  in  a  pound, 
the  horses  of  the  partisans  were  all  securely  tethered.    Verily,  Jdin 
Davis  was  a  magnanimous  enemy,  with  all  his  vindictivenesa.    He 
was  to  free  his  foe,  put  weapons  into  his  hands,  find  bim  a  horse 
ready  saddled  and  bridled  for  his  flight,  and  asked  nothing  in  re- 
turn but  the  chance  of  slashing  him  to  pieces  in  single  combat — a 
gratification  for  which  he  was  to  yield  a  like  privilege  to  his  oppo 
nent 

But  as  he  approached  the  horses,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  i 
greater  d^;ree  of  caution  than  he  had  thus  far  shown.  To  r^nove 
one  of  them,  without  disturbing  the  sleeping  encampment,  or  the 
watching  sentinels — withoit  causing  a  itampede  among  the  iteedi 
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HiifiiiiwolvieB — waa  no  easy  matter ;  and  when  he  fiuMtied  he  had 
ttSftrfy  attained  his  ^k^^  he  waa  destnied  to  a  eudden  int^mptioai 
When  on  the  edge  of  the  thicket  where  the  horsee  were  kept^  and 
wfaach  skirted  a  long  dark  pond,  which  was  fed  by  numerous  sluices 
from  the  swamp,  our  foreeter  came  radier  unexpectedly  npo«  no 
leBB  a  person  than  lieutemmt  Porgy. 

What  was  the  fat  lieutenant  doing  in  such  a  situation  ?  What 
was  the  natm:eof  that  occupation  which  he  pursued  by  thepreoious 
starlight,  and  when  most  honest  men  are  sleepkig  ?    Davis  could 
not  divme  the  answer  to  his  own  questions.    It  was  enough  ^at 
the  lieutenant  was  greatly  in  his  way.    Had  Porgy  heen  sleeping! 
No!     He  was  bright  enough  when  he  found  himself  disturbed.    But 
he  had  certainly  been  in  a  state  of  very  pro^Mmd  reverie  when  the 
«iooiieolons  footstep  of  Davis  sounded  in  his  ears.    Bifle  in  grasp, 
and  crouching  low  upon  the  bankside,  looking  out  upon  the  dari[ 
water  whidi  glittered  in  spots  only  beneath  the  starlight,   the 
{hiloBc^>hic  epicure  was  as  watohAil  as  a  sentinel  on  duty,  or  a 
aomti~on  trail    Davis  coold  not  say  at  first  whether  he  lay  iat 
upon  the  ground,  or  whether  he  was  on  his  knees.     To  suppose 
him  to  be  crawling  upon  all  fours,  would  be  a  su]^>osition  scarcely 
consiBtent  with  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  dimensions  of  his 
pencHL    Yet  there  was  so  much  that  was  equivocal  in  bis  attitude^ 
that  all  these  conjectures  severally  ran  through  the  head  of  ihn 
woodman.    He  started  up  at  the  approach  of  Davis,  disquieted  by 
the  intrumon,  yet  evidently  desirous  of  avoidii^  all  alaim.     Hii^ 
challenge — **■  Who  goes  there  ?**  though  given  in  very  quick,  was 
yet  delivoed  in  very  subdued  accents.    Our  woodman  gave  the 
answer ;  and  the  tones  of  Poigy's  voice  underwent  some  change^ 
but  were  still  exceedii^  soft  and  low.    They  embodied  a  good- 
natured  recognition. 
**'  Ah !  Davis,  my  good  fallow,  you  are  just  in  time.'' 
**  For  what,  lieutenant  T 

^  For  great  service  to  me,  to  yourself  to  the  whole  encampknenu 

But  no  noise,  my  good  fellow.    Not  a  breath — not  a  word  above 

joor  bieath.    He  is  a  Ibol  who  suffers  his  t<»igue  to  spoil  his  sup» 

per.    As  quiet  as  possible,  my  boy.^ 

''What's  to  do,  HeutenantT  was  the  whispered  query  of  Daviii 
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nuioh  woBdeiing  at  the  aiudetj  of  the  speaker,  who  seldom  ahi^wvd 
kinnelf  so,  and  who  nsually  todc  ereiits,  nfithout  asking  for  the  a^It 
dr  sanoe  to  make  them  palatable. 

<*  What  do  you  see!"  he  oontkmed,  as  the  eyes  of  Pofgy  wem 
iAniaiDg  across  the  imperfectly  lighted  ymd» 

*"  See !— what  do  I  see  ?  Oh  1  Blessed  Jupiter,  god  of  men  a» 
little  fishes  what  do  Inot  seeT 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  motioned  to  Davis  to  sink  down,  cronoli 
okae,  and  creep  towards  him*  Davis,  much  bewikkssdi  did  as  ke 
was  required,  Porgy  meanwhile,,  so^io  voce^  continuing  to  dilate 
after  his  usual  fiwhion  of  eloquence — a  style,  by  the  way,  that  was 
veiy  2^  to  bewilder  all  his  hearers.  Davis  had  never  studied  in 
the  schools  of  euphuism ;  nor  in  any  school,  indeed,  except  that  of 
the  awampw  He  fimded  he  knew  the  philosophy  of  the  swamp  as 
well  as  aay;other  man;  and  thiit  Porgy  should  extract  from  it  a 
scarce  of  Imowledge  hidierto  concealed  from  him,  was  a  subject  of 
very  great  amaasment  He  began,  accordingly^  to  questioa  the 
sanity  of  his  superior,  when  he  heard  him  expatiate  in  the  following 
koguage: 

^  We  live  in  a  very  pleasant  world,  Master  John  Davis.  Nature 
feeds  us  in  all  our  senses,  whenever  we  are  willing  and  wise  enough 
to  partake.  Tou  breathe,  you  see,  you  smell,  you  taste,  and  you 
00^  to  be  happy,  Davis ;  why  are  you  not  haf^y  f ' 

^  Well,  I  don't  know,  lieutenant;  I  only  know  I  ain*t  happy,  and 
I  can't  be  happy  in  thia  world,. and  I  don't  expect  to  be." 

''Oh!  man  of  little  &ith«  It  is  because  you  won't  use  your 
senses,  John  Davis — ^your  eyes.  You  ask  me  what  I  see  I  Blind 
mote,  that  thou  art !    Dost  thou  see  nothing !" 

**  I  see  yon,  Heutenant,  and  the  dark  pond  and  water,  and  the 
big  cypresses,  and  the  thick  vines  and  bushes,  and  just  above,  a 
little  opening  in  the  trees  that  shows  where  the  stars  are  peqMn^: 
down.    I  don't  see  nothing  else." 

^' Afid  what  were  the  stars  made  for,.  John  Davis,  but  to  show 
you  the  way  to  other  things  ?  Look  for  yourself  now,  and  let  me 
show  you  the  pleasantest  prospect,  for  a  dark  night,  that  your  eyei 
ever  hungered  over.  Stoop,  I  say,  and  follow  my  finger.  There  I 
See  to  the  lagtine  just  beyond  that  old  cyjM^as,  see  the  dead  tie** 
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luJf  foQed  into  the  water.  Look  now,  at  the  ^nd  of  the  &Den  tree», 
— 4ha«  just  where  the  starU^t  Ms  upon  it,  making  a  long  streak 
in  the  black  water.  Do  yon  tee,  man  of  Httle  fiaith,  and  almost  as 
little  eyesight!  Do  jou  not  understand  now,  why  it  is  that  I 
rgoioe ;  why  my  bowels  yearn,  and  my  soul  exults!  Look,  and. 
feast  your  eyes^  Jack  Davis,  whom  they  call  of  Gtooee  Cre^  while 
you  antidpate  better  feeding  still  hereaifto.  But  d<m^  you  utter  a 
word — not  a  breath,  lest  you  disturb  the  ixmiely  creatures,  the 
dainty  delights— our  quail  and  manna  of  the  swamp — sent  for  our 
Uesuoig  and  enjoyment  by  the  bountiful  Heaven,  which  sees  that 
we  aie  intensely  deserving  and  mortal  hungry  at  the  same  time. 
Hush  I  hush !  not  a  word  P 

Here  he  stopt  himself  in  the  utterance  of  his  own  n^>tures,  which 

were  growing  rather  more  loud  than  prudence  called  for.    The  eye 

of  Dayis,  meanwhile,  had  foUowed  the  guiding  finger  of  the  epicmre, 

and  the    woodman  nearly  laughed  aloud.    But  he  dared  not 

Porgy  was  evidently  too  seriously  bent  to  permit  of  such  irreve- 

i^uce.    The  objects  that  so  transported  the  other,  were  such  as  had 

been  fiuniliar  to  the  eyes  of  both  from  their  earliest  consdousness 

of  light.     The  little  lagune,  or  bayou,  on  the  edge  of  which  they, 

crouched,  showed  them,  drowsing  on  the  old  and  half-deeayed  tree 

to  which  Porgy  had  directed  his  own  and  the  gase  of  Davis,  three 

enormous  terrapins  c^  that  doubtful  brood  which  the  vulgar  in  the 

southern  country  describe  as  the  alligator  terrapin — an  uncouth 

monster,  truly,  and  with  such  well  developed  caudal  extremities 

as  seem  to  justify  them  in  oUssing  the  animal  in  this  connexion. 

The  terrapins  lay  basking,  black  and  shining  in  the  starliglit,  their 

heads  thrust  out,  and  hanging  over  the  lagune,  into  which  th^  slight- 

sst  alarm  of  an  unusual  nature  would  pf  ompt  them  to  plunge  ipconr 

tinently.     Their  glossy  backs  yet  seemed  to  trickle  with  the  water 

from  which  they  had  arisen.    Their  hv^ds  were  up  ind  watcb&il ; 

S8  if  (ffeparing  for  that  facile  descent  into  the  native  home,  a  region 

Usok  as  Avemus.    Porgy  continued — now  in  a  whisper — 

i    "^  That's  a  sight,  John  Davis^  to  lift  a  man  from  a  sick-bee^ 

Tha^s  a  sight  to  make  him  whole  and  happy  again.    Look  how 

quietly  they  lie ;  that  Isrthesit  one — I  would  it  were  nigher — ^is  a 

niperb  feUow,  fat  as  butter,  and  sticking  full  of  eggs,     There^ 

14 
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BOtip  enough  in  the  three  for  a  regiment ;  and  now,  xnj  good  fef 
low,  if  yon  will  onl}  be  quiet,  I  will  give  you  such  a  lesson  of 
dexterity  and  stratagem  as  shall  make  you  remember  this  night  ss 
long  as  you  live.  There  never  was  a  terrapin  trapper  that  conld 
compare  with  me  In  my  youth.  We  shall  see  if  my  right  haixi 
hath  lost  its  cunning.  You  shall  see  me  come  upon  them  like  an 
Indian.  I  will  only  throw  off  this  outer  and  most  unnecessary 
covering,  and  put  on  the  character  of  a  social  grunter.  Ah,  the 
hog  \b  a  noble  animal — what  would  we  do  without  him?  It^ 
almost  a  sid  to  mock  him— but  in  making  mock  turtle,  John  Davis^ 
the  offence  is  excusable :  a  good  dinner,  I  say,  will  sanctify  a  dosen 
sins,  and  here  goes  for  one." 

^  But,  lieutenant,  them's  alligator  terrapins.** 

«Welir 

**  Well,  nobody  eats  alligator  terrapins.'*  '^ 

"  Nobody's  an  ass,  then,  for  his  abstinence,  let  me  tell  you ;  an 
alligator  terrapin  is  the  very  prince  of  terrapins." 

•*  Well,  he's  the  biggest" 

**  And  the  best !  His  meat  is  of  the  rarest  delicacy,  and  with 
my  dressing,  and  the  cooking  of  my  fellow,  Tom,  the  dish  is  such 
as  would  tickle  monstrously  the  palate  of  any  prince  in  Europe — 
that  is,  of  any  prince  born  to  a  gentlemanly  taste,  which  is  not  to 
be  said  of  many  of  the  tribe,  I  grant  you.  But,  there'b  no  time  to 
be  lost    Hold  my  rifle,  and  witness  ray  exertions." 

Here  he  foroed  the  rifle  into  the  hands  of  the  Oobee-Oreek  forester, 
and  prepared  for  the  proposed  achievement ;  which  we  may  venture 
to  say,  in  this  place,  requires  a  degree  of  deiterity  and  paim» 
taking  which  few  can  show,  and  which  no  one  would  attempt,  not 
stimulated  by  tastes  so  exquisite  and  absorbing  as  those  of  our 
epicure. 

Porgy*s  agility  greatly  belied  his  appearance.  You  have  seen 
a  heavy  man  move  lightly,  no  doubt  It  requires  a  certain  con- 
formation to  dhow  this  anomaly.  Porgy  possessed  this  conformation. 
His  coat  was  off  in  a  jifiy.  His  vest  followed  it,  and  he  was  soon 
stealing  away,  along  the  edge  of  the  hammock,  and  in  the  direction 
of  his  victims.  Davis  had  become  interested,  almost  to  the  utter 
ftyrgetfulneat  of  his  own  viotiro,  Sergeant  Hastings.     He  watched 
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00  «inciirey  aa,  aimeei  withont  a  soimd,  he  preeaed  forward  apoa 
baads  and  kneea,  his  huge  foraiy  in  ihi»  aititnde,  appearing  ia  tkk 
^■dgr  hglil  Tery  like  the  animal  whoae  oadber  habila  he  was  sUir* 
■g  to  Mwnnilatfk 

The  tefraptaa  were  a  Kttle  vneasy,  and  Porgj  foand  il  aeoes 
laijto  paaae  occasionally  and  surrey  them  in  silence.  When  the^ 
m>eared  quiet,  he  renewed  his  progmss ;  as  he  drew  nearer,  hi 
boldly  granted  aloud,  after  the  poreioe  habit,  and  with  such  exeel* 
leooe  of  nutation  that,  but  for  his  knowledge  ef  the  truth,  Davis 
himself  miglii  have  been  deeeived.  P<»gy  knew  the  merit  of  his 
imitatiMi,  bat  he  had  some  8cru|^  at  its  exercise :  but  for  the 
want  oC  firesh  meat  in  oamp,  and  the  relish  with  wbioh  he  eiyoyed 
his  stew  of  terrapins,  he  woaM  have  been  loath  to  make  an  exhi- 
\»kMHi  of  hk  peculiar  powers.  Even  at  this  moment  be  had  his 
reflections  on  bis  own  performance,  which  were  meant  to  be  apolo- 
g«A3e,  though  unheard. 

Thft  H^,*'  iyt  nrwttftT^^  as  he  went,  **  has  one  feature  of  the  good 
s^omt.  He  goes  where  he  pleases,  and  grumbles  as  he  goes. 
StOl,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  prq[>er  for  the  gentleman  to  put  on 
the  hog^  unkss  on  ooeasioa  eofeh  as  this.  The  pleasures  of  a  din* 
ner  are  not  to  be  lost  .for  a  grunt  He  must  crawl  upon  his  belly 
who  would  feel  his  way  to  that  of  a  terrapin." 

Thus  fortifyii^  himself  with  philosoj^y,  he  pressed  forward  to 
the  great  del^ht  of  Davis,  who  had  become  quite  interesled  in  the 
petfoanance,  and  gmat  after  grunt  testified  to  the  marrellons 
Mthority  which  his  i^petite  exercised  over  his  iadustay.  The 
terrapins  showed  themselves  intelligent  Alas !  the  best  of  beasts 
may  be  taken  in  by  man.  Porgy's  grunta  were  a  sad  fraud  upon 
[the  Qii6u^>eoting  victtma.  AtUiefirstsound,  the  largest  of  the  three 
tempios,  having  the  greatest  stake  (Qu  ?  steak)  of  all,  betrayed  a 
litth  uaeasiBessiy  and  tiuriy  wheeled  hknself  round  upon  his  post, 
pKpared  to  plunge  headlong  with  the  approach  of  danger.  His 
lueanness  was  naturall}-  due  to  the  importance  of  the  wealth  wbioh 
had  been  intrusted  to  hiskeefnng.  His  bullet  head,  his  ^naky  nedct 
ivne  thrust  out  as  Car  as  possible  from  beneath  the  covers  of 
Us  dwelling.  Like  an  old  soldier,  he  prioked  hia  ears,  and  stood 
w  the  alert ;  but  he  was  soon  satisfied.    His  eye  took  in  the  forma 
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of  his  drdwsj  oompaniona,  and  he  saw  no  sign  of  danger  in 
anbM^Len  flarface  of  the  stagnant  pond.  A  second  grant  from 
8ttp]N>8ed  porker  reaasnred  him;  He  had  lived  in  intiBiate 
monion  with  hogs  all  his  days.  The  sow  had  nnde  her  wallovr 
beside  his  waters,  and  reared  her  brood  for  a  famdred  years  aloD^ 
Ifaeir  tnarjgins.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  sort  of  danger  fpom 
such  a  preseaoe,  and  he  composed  himself  at  his  deirotions,  maud 
prepared  once  more  to  reknit  his  halfmnrarelled  slumbers. 

^Beautifol  creatmre,  sleep  onP  mmmnred  Poigy  to  hinasd^  in 
tones  and  words  as  tender  as  made  the  burden  of  his  serenade,  in 
the  days  of  his  youths  to  the  darfc*eyed  damsels  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Ashley  and  Savamiah.  He  made  his  way  A>rwmrd,  noiseleasljr 
— the  oooasioiial  grunt  excepted*— until  he  frand  himself  &iri3r 
aitride  the  very  tree  which  his  unconsoiousi  victims  were  reposii^ 
on. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  that  curious  sort  of  locomotion 
which,  in  the  South  and  West,  is  happily  styled  ^*  cooning  the  log  r* 
It  is  the  necessity,  where  you  have  to^  cross  the  torrent  on  tbm 
unsteady  footing  of  a  spear, — or  rather^  where  you  must  needs  croaa 
on  a  very  narrow  and  very  slippery  iroe,^  winch  affords  no  safe  iMb- 
ing.  in  plain  terms,  our  fat  friend  squatted  fiurly  upon  the  log, 
hands  and  knees,  and  slided  along  in  a  style  which  Jdm  Dara 
thought  infinitely  supericn*  to  anything  he  had  seen.  Telling  the 
story  long  afterwards^  John  always  did  the  fullest  justice  to  the 
wonderfiil  merits  of  the  lieutenant,  insoue  such  phrase  as  this: — 

**  Lord  1  'twas  as  slick  going  as  down  hiil,  with  the  wheels  greased 
up  to  the  hub !" 

''Oreased  up  to  the  hubP 

Porgy,  you  may  be  sure,  was  never  suflfered  to  hear  of  the  TiH»- 
nous  comparison. 

The  anxiety  of  Davis,  at  this  point  of  the  adrentwe,  ma^  hnan 
fidgety  and  restless.  It  required  strong  resohition  to  keep  quiet 
But,  though  himself  anxious  enough,  the  stake  was  too  graat  to 
sufier  our  epicure  to  peril  its  loss  by  any  undue  predpitatioD. 
He  moved  along  at  a  snairs  pace,  and  wheAever  the  ht^  tree 
wviid  vibrato  bebeaith  his  ptddigious  weight,  th^  cautious  tn^pei 
would  pause  in  his  journey,  and  send  Ibrth  as  good  a  grunt  as  evei 
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achoed  in  Westpbalian  forests.    Hie  poor  terrapins  were  completely 
tiken  in  by  ih»  imitatioD,  atid  lay  there  enjoying  those  insidious  ^ 
dimibera,  wkich  were  now  to  be  their  ruin. 

Higher  and  Digber  oame  the  enemy.    A  few  feet  oi^  separated 

the  partieai  and,  with  an  extended  hand,  Porgy  could  hate  eas^ 

turned  over  the  one  which  was  nighest     But  our  epicure  was  not  to 

be  eonteni  with  leesthan  the  best    Hia  eyes  had  singled  out  the  most 

lemeie^  beeawe  the  largest  of  that  sweet  company.    He  had  t^en 

in  at  a  ^iice  ita  entire  dimennons,  and  already,  in  his  mind,  esti* 

mated,  not  only  the  quantity  of  rich  ^reeking  soup  which  could  be 

made  out  of  it,  but  the  yery  nilmber  of  eggs  which  it  contamed. 

Nothing  ah6rt^  th^m^fore,  of  this  partacUlat  priie  #ott]d  hare  satis- 

M  him ;  and,  thte  extravagant  in  Ms  desires,  he  scarcdy  deigned 

a  ^anoe  to  the  odiers.    At  lengdi  he  sat  's^(ttat  almost  alongside 

of  the  two — the  diird,  As  they  lay  dose  together,  b^g  almost  in 

his  grasp,  he  had  actually  put  out  his  hands  for  its  seiaure,  when 

the  long  neck  of  his  victitil  was  Again  thrust  forth,  and,  with  aims  * 

ititt  extended,  Porgy  remained  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.     But  the 

mom^i  the  terrapin  sheltered  his  head  wiUitn  the  shell,  the  hands 

of  the  captor  closed  upon  him  with  a  clutch  from  which  there  was 

I  DO  escaping.    One  aft^  another  the  victims  were  turned'  upon  their 

Iba^;  and,  with  a  triumphant  chuckle,  the  captor  carried  off  his 

{prey  to  the  solid  tussocL 

^I  cannot  talk  to  you  for  au  hour,  John  Davis,  my  boy-^not  for 
in  hour — here's  food  iot  thought  in  aU  that  time.  Pood  for 
thought  did  I  say !  Ay,  for  how  much  thought !  I  am  thoughtful. 
The  body  craves  food,  indeed,  only  that  the  mind  may  think,  and 
half  our  earthly  cares  a^  for  ihis  material.  It  is  fidsehood  and 
folly  to  speak  of  eating  as  a  mere  animal  liecesslty,  the  love  of 
which  is  vulgariy  designated  an  animal  appetite,  ft  is  net  so  with 
me.  The  taste  of  the  game  is  nothing  to  the  pleiMUre  of  takbg  it 
— Qothing  to  the  pleasure  of  preparii^  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  materilal,  and  of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  it  I  am  not  selfish,  I 
share  with  all ;  and,  by  the  way,  John  Davis,  I  feel  very  much  Kke 
whipping  the  fellow  who  shows  no  capacity  to  appreciate.  I  am  a 
/  lort  of  Bjarmecide  in*  thut  re8pe<H;,  though  I  susptet,  f oht,  yo« 
know  notliing  of  the  Barmecides.*' 
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'^  No ;  I  neyer  heard  tell  of  them.'' 

*'  So.  I  suppose!  Wellf  I  won't  vex  you  by  talking  of  fino  people 
not  of  your  acA^aaintance»  Now,  John,  tell  the  tmthf^-did  X  Aoi 
seem  to  y^Ur  very  peculiar,  vefy  remarkable,  and  strange — nt^jf 
something  ridioulons,  John,  when  you  eaw  me  orawling  tHar  the 
(ermpina  T 

**  WeU,  to  say  truthi  lieutenant,  you  did  aeem  rather  lidiokilovft.'* 

^Qididdons!  do  you  say?  Well,  perhaps  I  I  Idigwe  you»  JjmJl 
Davis ;  though  there  are  times  when  to  hint  such  a  word  to  me,  would 
insure  you  a  broken  head.    A  man  of  my  presenoe  rkUouknia  F* 

**  Oh  I  I  don't  mean  no  offence,  lieutenant" 

^Tohesumnotl  Do  I  not  know  that  I  But,  John,  thiak  of 
die  soup  that  we  shall  get  out  of  these  terrapins.  Think  of  our 
half-«tanred  encampment;  and  do  y<>u  not  see  that  the  art  which 
traps  for  us  such  admirable  food,  rises  into  absolute  sublimity  t 
Some  hundreds  of  years  from  now,  when  our  grea^grandoluldraii 
think  (^  the  sort  of  life  we  led  when  we  were  fighting  to  seeuie 
them  an  inheritance^  they  will  record  this  achiefemeat  of  mkie 
as  worthy  of  Bpman  £sme»  But  you  doft't  know  anything  of  th« 
Romans,  John*" 

**  Not  a  Uty  Jieutenant    Is  it  a  kind  of  tarrapinsr 

^  Y^  iodeedl  a  kind  oi  terrapins  that  crawled  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  claimed  it  for  their  own." 

"Youdou'tsay  so!" 

'^  True,  every  syllable ;  but  the  breed's  died  out,  John,  and  such 
as  are  lef^  h^v'n't  marrow  enough  in  'em  fior  a  stew  for  a  single 
squad.  But^  John,  it  was  not  the  soup  only  that  I  thought  of 
when  I  trapped  these  beauties.  Did  you  ever  feel  the  pleasure. 
John,,  of  chasing  a  fox  ?'* 

*'  Yea,  to  b€|  sfre :  a  tho^8and  times.    It's  prime  spor^  I  tall  you.'* 

''  But  you  uever  i^e  the  Ibz,  John !" 

^ii^o,  indeed  I  the  stinking  creature  I" 

^'  Well,  even  if  I  shouldn't  taste  these  terrafnnsi  the  pleasure  of 

'  th^r  capture  is  a  feaat.    I  have  exercised  my  skiU,iHy  ingenuity — 

I  feel  that  my  right  hand  has  not  foigot  its  cunning*    That,  John, 

I  is  the  sqfrt^  of  practice  that  proves  the  true  nature  •of  the  ipan..   Be 

**8  never  so  well  sat'«fied  as  when  he  is  contriving,  inventing,  schem- 
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mg,  pUnning;  aud  showing  htm  cumring  ke  can  be.  Whether  it's 
red-fox  or  red-eoiit^  John,  it's  a  sort  of  happiness  to  chase,  and  trap, 
and  catch,  run  down  and  out  up.*' 

**  I  leekon  that's  tnie,  lieutenant.  I  feel  jist  so  when  Fm  on  a 
tcont)  or  a  hunt,  or  anything  like  it ;"  and  John  Davis  was  reminded 
of  his  practice  with  respect  to  8ergeant  Hastings.  He  began  to 
be  impatient  of  t3>e  long  apeeches  of  Porf^y  *  but  there  was  tio  get- 
ting him  om  of  the  way,  except  at  his  own  pleasure.  I 

^  TaUoBg  of  catting  up,  John,  brings  i»p  the  tem^ns  to-morirow. 
Ton  shall  see  what  a  surprise  I  riiail  give  the  eamp.     Tou  shall 
see  what  m  ihWig  invention  is!     How  beautifu]  is  krt!     Now  I 
shall  drees  each  of  tiieae  beauties  in  a  differrat  style.    Steaks  and 
soup  yon  shall  have,  and  enough  to  satisfy,  in  the  old  fe^hfon.    But 
1  have  some  inventions — I  thoo^t  of  thetn  as  I  neared  the  log ; 
and  when  the'  conning  senses  oi  that  patriar^  there  almost  found 
me  oat,  a  timely  grunt  silenced  bis  doubt.     With  that  grunt  came ) 
the  idea  of  a  new  dish.    It  was  a  revelation.     That  terrapin,  I  said, 
thaU  be  oompounded  with  the  flesh  of  the  porker  that  Joe  Witseli 
brought  into  camp  at  noon.    There  «ha)l  be  a  hash  that  shall  make 
^Qur  month  to  water.    There  shall  be  sodi  a  union  of  the  forces 
^  hog  and  terrapin  as  shall  make  them  irresistible ;  and  you  will 
then  learn  the  great  troth — great  to  us  at  short  ^commons  in'  the 
swamp — that  alligator  terrapin  is  a  dish  worthy  to  be  set  before 
tking.« 
John  Davis  looked  dubiously,  but  said — 
"  Yes^  I  reckon,  lieutenant" 

**  You  reckon!  well,  but  whither  do  you  goT  he  asked,  as  he 
saw  the  other  lay  down  his  rifle  and  prepare  to  go. 

^  Fve  got  to  scout  for  two  hours,  out  here  on  the  skairts  of  the 
swamp." 

**  Very  good !    But  before  you  go— have  you  a  handkerchief 
about  your 
''A  mighty  old  one,  lieutenant." 

"  The  very  one  for  my  purposes.  Mine  is  a  new  one,  John,  and 
meant  for  great  occasions,  when  I  am  entertaining  some  of  the  big 
bogs  in  epaulettes.  Let  me  have  it, — and — ^but— old  fellow^  wont 
you  help  me  home  with  my  captives?" 
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'^  In  course,  lieutenant^  ni  take 'em  all  fior  you."    And  John 
had  the  monsteis  gathered  up,  aad  on  his  ahovldera. 

^  You  are  a  good  fellow,  John,  and  must  have  your  share  oi  tfaa 
hash  as  well  as  stew.  Be  sure,  John,  that  you  don't  absent  your- 
self to^n^onrow.  I  wouldn't  hare  yon  miss  the  mess  for  the  worid. 
There's  too  much  at  stake ;  so  remember.  A  day  tost  to  a  good 
stomach  is  a  serious  grievanee.  Tou  not  only  cannot  recall  it^  bol 
it  affects  your  health  the  day  after.    Don't  incur  any  such  poriL" 

And  thus  talking,  I^orgy  led  the  way,  and  ih%  two  parties  dis- 
appeared together,  taking Uie  backward  route  to  tbecamp.    Davis 
was  beginning  to  be  impatient  of  lost  time.    Bui  there  was  no 
way  to  rid  thepecinot  <^  the  lieutenant's  preaenoe,  but  by  hetpiiig 
him  on  his  progress,  and  the  epicure  was  not  satisfied  to  let  hka 
oS  until  the  spoil  had  been  fairly  deposited  in  safety  in  the  shadow 
of  Porgy's  tent    Leaving  the  epicure  to  stir  up  Tom,  the  oook — 
for  he  was  not  the  man  to  sleep,  till  all  things  w^e  discussed 
and  arranged  with  this  able  agent  of  his  p^ea^res-rJohn  Daris 
st<de  away  unseen,  and  proceeded,  without  fiirther  interrupCioii,  ia 
search  of  his  own  peculiar  prey.    ELe  succeeded  in  detaching  his 
own  steed  from  the  group,  and  in  carrying  away  a  oeu{^  of  heavy 
broadswords.    It  now  needed  ooly  that  he  should  eoodaot  kk 
ntal  in  safe^  to  the  qpot  chosen  for  the  proposed  dusL 
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^'WluitMivacvBHWMiUaT    What  fearfol  «lrife 
MakM  Bi^t  to  thodtfer  in  ]Mr  £*••«?  IrnHf  T** 

Tm  q>ot  choeen  by  John  Davis  for  the  scene  of  mortal  coml>At, 
vas  well  calculated)  no  less  for  this  than  for  the  conflict  of  mortal 
paanona.  The  area  was  sufficiently  largie  for  unembarrassed  action 
with  the  broadsword,  while  the  trees  comj^etely  encircled  it,  and 
shrouded  it  from  sight  of  all  without.  The  ground  itself  was  a 
mere  sandbank ;  mch  as,  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  will  sometimes 
lise  sudd^y  out  from  a  swamp,  and  drink  up  the  still  trickling 
waten  of  a  streamlet  running  beside  it.  The  starlight  gave  a 
sufficiently  strong  light  for  the  combat,  and  the  moon  was  now 
about  to  rise.  Davis  surveyed  the  ground  in  silence,  and  with 
something  of  grave  reflection  crowding  upon  his  mind  as  he  did  so. 
His  desire  for  revenge  had  made  him  almost  entir^ely  unmindful  of 
the  possible  results  to  himself  of  the  contemplated  struggle ;  and 
now  Uiat  he  looked  upon  the  sands,  so  soon,  as  he  thought,  to  soak 
up  the  blood  of  himself  or  his  enemy,  or  both,  his  reflections  were 
neither  so  calm  nor  so  pleasant  as  he  couUl  have  wished  them. 
Not  that  ha  feared  death ;  but  the  idea  had  not  often  forced  itself 
upon  him  before  as  a  near  prospect,  and  it  does  not  lessen  one*s 
bravery,  that  he  should  meditate  the  danger  even  when  li^  advances 
to  encounter  it 

John  Davis  did  begin  to  tliink  of  the  prospect  before  him ;  but 
the  die  was  cast,  and  no  useful  result  could  possibly  arise  from  his 
flections  now,  as  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  Bup|K>Be  that  his 
d^rmination  could  be  changed  That  was  forbidden  by  the 
general  sense  of  society  in  the  quarter  in  which  he  lived;  and 
>tnving  heartily  to  dismiss  all  consideration  from  his  mind,  save 
Uiat  which  told  him  of  the  injuries  he  was  to  avenge,  he  fastened 
^  a  ndghbouring  tree  the  horse  which  was  destined  for  the  survi- 
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vor,  and  plunging  back  into  the  swamp,  took  his  way  towards  1 
place  where  the  prisoners  were  kept. 

But  the  time  which  Davis  had  lost  in  the  terrapin  hunt  with  Iub 
superior,  and  in  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  horse  and  tli^ 
weapons,  had  not  been  left  unemployed  by  others.    There  was  m 
wild  spirit  at  work  and  sleepless  in  the  camp  of  the  PartiaanSy 
which  was  even  more  terrible  and  threatening  than  that  of  oar 
jealous  duellist     It  has  not  been  forgotten  that,  in  the  interview 
between  Davis  and  Sergeant  Hastings,  they  had  been  startled  at 
its  close  by  the  eldritch  laughter  of  the  maniac,  Frampton.    Tliere 
was  a  strange  method  in  the  madness  of  this  now  savage  person. 
He  had  eagerly  drunk  in  the  language  of  the  parties,  and  with  a 
calculation  and  cunning  which  we  are  apt  mistakenly  to  suppose 
inconsistent  with  insanity,  he  had   treasured  the  matter  in  his 
memory,  and  prepared  to  mar  the  plans  and  preparations  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own.     He  suffered  Davis  to  depart,  and  for  a  time 
he  watched  his  movements.     Satisfied  of  his  absence,  if  not  of  hb 
immediate  whereabouts,  the  maniac  emerged  again  from  the  swamp, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  hut  in  which  the  sergeant  was  imprisoned. 
Hastings,  anxiously  awaiting  his  rivaPs  coming,  had  not  slept.    He 
looked  up  in  the  im})orfect  starlight,  as  the  huge  form  of  Framptoo 
darkened  the  entrance.    It  appeared  to  him  that  the  form  of  Davis 
had  suddenly  shot  into  great  bulk  and  height,  but  he  soon  dis- 
missed the  notion  that  such  was  the  case,  with  a  feeling  of  shamei 
ascribing  it  to  cowardice  that  he  should  think  so. 

"  Is  that  you,  John  Davis  ?** 

**  Come  P'  said  the  maniac, — "  come  P 

**How  can  I  come,  John  Davis,"  was  the  reply,  "unless  you  eat 
the  cord  f  I'm  tied,  you  know,  hand  and  foot,  and  can't  budge  a 
peg.'' 

Without  a  word,  the  manitic  entered  and  did  as  he  was  required. 
He  divided  the  ropes  with  a  hunting  knife,  which  be  carried  at 
his  girdle.  He  might  just  as  easily  have  cut  the  jugulars  of 
the  victim ;  but  he  did  not,  and  quietly  restored  tlie  weapon  to 
his  belt 

"Come!"  said  he. 

Hastings  rose  from  bis  nishae,  feeling  very  stiff  and  aore.    H« 
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itretched  himself  witli  a  painful  effort,  and  wondered  how  he  flhoold 
eter  be  able  to  handle  the  broadsword. 

**  A  d — d  hard  bed  IVe  had  of  it,  John  Davis,  and  all  my  joints 
leel  as  if  they  wanted  greasing.  A  sup  of  Jamaica,  now,  wouldn't 
be  a  bad  thing.    I  want  something  to  warm  me  before  I  fight** 

*" Comer  was  the  sullen  monosyllable  of  the  maniac  in  answer. 

''Come!  Is  that  all  that  you  can  say,  I  wonder f  growled 
HasthigB  in  reply ;  something  wondering  at  the  suUenness  and 
unsociability  of  one  whom  he  was  about  to  indulge  with  a  ight 
Bat  he  did  not  oppose  the  wishes  of  his  visitor,  and,  of  a  sudden, 
appeared  to  thinic  it  prudent  to  forbear  further  speech  to  so  moody 
a  companion.  Stretching  himself  accordingly,  with  infinite  yawn- 
ings,  the  sergeant  slowly  complied  with  the  requisition  of  his 
visitor,  and  followed  him  forth  from  the  hut 

Now,  but  that  madness  is  whimsical  in  its  purposes,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  Frampton  would  have  used  the  knife  upon  Hastings, 
as  he  bad  already  done  upon  Clough,  in  a  most  summary  manner. 
But  the  insane  man  usually  exhibits  the  possession  of  no  little 
vanity.  A  diseased  self-esteem  is  apt  to  be  an  active  condition  in 
the  mind  of  most  lunatics,  and  has  oontributed  not  a  little  to  their 
mental  overthrow.  The  madman's  vanity  is  delighted  when  he 
can  show  you  that  he  schemes  and  contrives.  He  loves  to  startle 
you.  He  anxiously  seeks  to  extort  from  you  acknowledgments  of 
this  character,  and  would  seem  to  be  pleased  with  complicating  his 
own  purposes,  if  only  to  compel  your  admiration.  The  lingering 
reason  still  strives  to  maintain  some  of  the  shows  of  its  authority 
— of  its  presence,  at  all  events — in  the  brain  of  the  unhappy  man, 
in  which  it  harbours,  like  the  fiery  volume  in  the  core  of  the  volcano 
only  for  explosion.  Feeble,  wilful,  and  deprived  of  all  its  best 
anxiliars  of  steadfastness  and  judgment,  it  still  seeks,  if  not  to 
establish,  to  assert  its  supremacy.  How  it  plans,  with  what  effort ; 
how  contrives ;  how  chuckles  over  its  contrivances ;  and  with  what 
grotesque  ingenuity  it  will  combine  and  create !  This  cunning  of 
the  madman  is,  perhaps,  the  true  key — ^if  there  be  any — to  his 
disorder.  Properly  studied,  and  you  may  find  in  it  the  clue  to  his 
secret,  and  in  some  degree  the  suggestions  for  his  guidance. 

Now,  Frampton  had  shown  himself  thus  omnning  and  wilfuL 
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after  a  whimsical^  fashion,  when  we  first  found  him  squat,  watdiiiis 
behind  the  hovel  where  Hastings  was  imprisoned.     He  had  made 
his  way  to  that  spot  with  the  full  purpose  of  destroying  the  pn- 
soner  as  he  had  destroyed  dough,  in  the  same  situation.     Tli« 
approadi  of  Davis  l)ad  corapelSed  him  for  the  moment  to  fort>ear, 
and  to  lurk  in  waiting.     As  he  listened,  and  heard  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  duel,  as  suggested  by  our  Goose-Creeker,  the  mercurial 
fancies  of  the  madman  adopted  the  afiair  as  his  own.     He  liad* 
watched,  accordingly,  till  Davis  had  gone  to  effect  his  preparadons, 
and  had  then  chosen  his  time,  as  we  have  seen,  to  complete  for  him 
what  he  had  so  well  begun.     We  see  how  €ar  he  has  succeeded. 
Still  unknown  by  the  prisoner — for  he  avoided  all  unnecessary 
speech,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  place  did  not  allow  of  his  detec- 
tion— the  maniac  led  the  way  at  once  through  the  creek,  taking  a 
route  different  from  that  which  would  have  been  pursued  by  Davis. 

•*  Come !"  he  cried  impatiently  to  Hastings,  as  the  latter  floun- 
dered slowly  and  with  difficulty  through  the  mire  and  water. 
"ComeP 

r  The  sergeant  did  his  best  to  keep  up  with  his  conductor,  but  he 
found  it  no  easy  matter.  Familiar  with  the  swamps — ^a  wild 
dweller  in  their  depths — Frampton  strode  away  almost  as  easily  aa 
if  upon  the  solid  land.  He  picked  no  path — he  availed  himself  of 
no  friendly  log,  offering  sure  footing  and  an  unimpeded  path  through 
the  slough ;  but  dashing  in,  through  bad  and  good  alike,  he  led 
the  luckless  sergeant  over  a  territory  the  worst  he  had  ever  in  his 
life  travelled.  Occasionally,  the  maniac  would  pause,  as  the  other 
lingered  behind,  to  utter  the  expressive  monosyllable — **  Come  P  a 
thrilling,  half-suppressed  sound,  which,  from  h»  Kps,  had  a  singu- 
larly imposing  accent  in  the  ears  of  his  destined  victim. 

The  fatigue  of  this  progress  served  in  some  degree  to  excite  the 
apprehensions  of  the  captive  sergeant;  particularly  as  the  dimen- 
sions  of  his  guide  seemed  so  much  larger  than  those,  which  belonged 
to  Davis.  How  had  the  latter  grown  f  He  shook  off  this  thought 
as  well  as  he  could,  ascribing  H  to  his  own  imbecility,  and  trying 
to  account  for  the  apparent  size  of  his  enemy,  by  ascribing  it  to 
the  exaggerative  medium  of  the  imperfect  Kght  through  which  he 
beheld  him.    StiU  l^ls  imagina^n  was  painfully  unpressed,  and  h» 
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fafllfwislied  hiimelf  ftnrty  B$i»from  the  encoaatdr.  But  when  be 
thoogfat  of  the  brother  of  Bella  Humphries,  and  his  superior  rights, 
and  superior  power  for  yeDgeanee,  he  plucked  up  courage,  and  con- 
gratulated himeetf  on  the  chotoe  which  fortune  offered  htm  between 
the  two  enemies.  He  toiled  forward  accordingly,  with  moat  praise- 
worthy perseverance,  at  the  bidding  of  the  maniac,  who  still  kept 
aliead,  until  thej  reaohed^  a  hammock'— a  solemn-looking  place 
eiHMi^ — cloeety  embowered  with  the  highest  pines,  and>  almost 
vkAbM  bj  the  ]0Bg  and  8isaous.lagiine,  tkroiigh  whieh  Frampton 
bad  dready  sommbled.  The  sevgeaot  shuddered  to  bekotd  the> 
blaek-looktag  watei^  the  d^yth  of  which  seemed  immeasurable^ 
Birt  Frmnpton  stood  vpon  the  hammock,  tall,  seeminglj,  as  one 
of  its  pines,  and  waited  for  the  vietim,  and  welcomed  him  with  a 
wave  of  the  haflid^  and  still  thai  stern  mono^Uable— ^  Come  P 

The  prospect  disquieted  tbe  nervea  of  our  sergeant^  already  eon** 
aiderab^  disordered. 

^Ugh P  he  cried,  m\h  a  rirodder,  as  he  looked  at  t^  Is^ne, 
aad  thought  of  its  depth  and  blackness^  ^  Am  I  to  go  through 
thisf     It  will  take  me  to  the  ae^A^*" 

'f  he  maniac  waved  him  forward  impatiently. 

^Sur^,"  thought  Hastings,  ^  he  will  give  me  time  to  rest  for 
awyie*  He  will  not  be  for  the  ight  right  away.  I  have  scarcely 
any  breath." 

^OomeP  cried  his  enemy  to  htm  across  the  lagune.  It  was  with 
a  feeHog  akin  to  desperation  that  the  sergeant  plunged  into  it,  aad 
soon  found  himself  in  a  bed  of  mixed  nare  and  water,  which  closed 
round  hiai  instantiy,  afanoat  to  his  middle.  Theie  was  bo  help 
but  to  straggle  formed  tfaioiigh  the  oeae  i»t»  which,  while  station- 
aij,  he  oontinaed  to  sink  With  unsteady  footing  he  scrambled 
throng  the  sloi^h,  and  drenched  and  dripping,  cMlled  and 
breathless,  he  at  length  stood  upon  the  bank,  confronted  by  the 
person  who  had  led  him  thus  for  through  perilous  ways.  At  the 
moment,  a  wild  and  terrible  laugh, — a  shrill  demoniac  screech 
gave  him  welcome ;  and  he  recoiled  from  the  soimd  and  from  the 
t&ange  person  who  now  met  his  eyee^  with  unmitigated  horror. 

^  Who— who  ane  you  f  demanded  Hastings  in  foeble  inqmry. 
<<  WherVa  John  DaviaP 
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''John  Davis?    Ha!  ha!  ha!    John  Davis!  Yes!  John  J >»Tia. 
Come!  owner 

Such  was  the  response  of  the  madman. 

''Oh  I  you  are  to  lead  roe  to  him T  said  the  other,  bat  ifnper> 
fectlj  reassured. 

"  Ck>me  !**  was  all  the  reply. 

"  But  he  told  me  he  would  come  for  me  himself.'' 

"  Ck>me  I"  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and  like  a  fierce  spirit  of  wnUk 
the  maniac  waved  his  arms  aloft,  in  the  direction  of  the  deeper 
and  darker  woods — a  forest  wall,  dense  and  dark,  which  spread 
away  impenetrably  brfore  them.    The  nerves  of  Hastings  were  noi 
in  a  condition  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  command.    The  action  of 
the  stranger  awed  him.    The  terrible  tones  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
paralyse  all  the  £Eusulties  of  the  victim.    He  went  forward  possivdj^ 
as  a  bullock  to  the  slaughter.    The  maniac  led  the  way  without 
looking  behind  him.     He  seemed  to  think  that  the  other  most 
follow.    More  than  once  the  sergeant  found  himself  measuring  the 
size  and  estimating  the  powers  of  his  conductor.    Had  he  been 
weaponed,  it  might  have  been  easy  to  spring  upon  his  guide,  and 
strike  him   down   without   resistance.     But  Hastings  could  Bot 
bring  his  will  to  co-operation  with  his  thoughta    Besides,  this  wnz 
not  his  man.    "  Were  it  John  Davis  or  Bill  Humphries  now  T 
was  his  muttered  conclusion  as  he  went  forward. 

The  two  penetrated  the  thick  forest,  and  passed  through  a  dense 
cc^pse  of  some  fifty  paces.  Suddenly,  the  scene  opened  belbre  them, 
upon  a  space,  and  into  a  degree  of  light,  that,  emerging  as  they  did 
horn  the  darkness,  seemed  really  to  blind  and  dazsle  the  prisoner'^ 
eyes.  The  hammock  was  here  quite  bald,  showing  somewhat  like 
what  the  western  men  call  the  ^  Door  Prairie,'* — that  is,  they  come 
upon  it  as  through  a  door  in  the  woods.  Such  it  was  upon  a 
small  scale. 

Hastings  looked  upwards.  The  de^  vaulla  of  heaven  were  bare, 
and  spread  dear  before  him,  without  a  cloud,  and  flowered  with 
its  profuse  myriads  of  stars,  looking  down  upon  the  two  with  a 
loving  softness,  as  if  there  were  no  crimes  to  be  wept  over  in  the 
^wide  world  of  humanity.  The  moon,  too,  had  sent  up  in  the  east 
a  &int  glory,  the  harbLsger  of  her  own  coming,  wfaidi  spreyJ  itself 
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flfiir  like  a  gansy  reil,  clearly  dbtinguishable  from  the  stariight 
which  it  now  began  to  sapersede^ 

The  wild  man  paused,  looked  briefly  wpon  the  rich  assemblage 
abore  him,  turned  back  to  beckon  his  companion,  aad  once  more, 
wHh  a  waring  band,  led  the  way  over  the  prairie.  Hastings 
followed  like  a  tame  dog.  In  a  few  moments  they  had  gained  a 
tree — a  bi^  cypress  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hammock — and  th^e  the  maniac  paused.  Acquiring  confidence 
w  he  came  up^  Hastings  approached  his  conductor,  and  was  about 
to  speak  to  him,  when,  with  a  finger  upon  his  lips,  he  silenced  the 
forthcoming  speech  by  a  look,  while  he  pointed  to  his  feet  The 
sergeant  looked  down  upon  the  spot,  and  started  back  with  some* 
thi^  like  astonishment^  if  not  tenor,  in  his  countenance. 

I  They  stood  before  a  newly  made  grave — the  clay  freshly  pileil 
above  it,  and  the  whole  a|^earance  of  the  spot  indicated  a  recent 
burial.  ThC'  maniac  did  not  heed  the  expression  of  the  sergeant*s 
hce ;  but  itfler  a  moment,  seemingly  of  deliberation,  he  prostrated 
himself  before  the  grave. 

Much  wondering  at  what  he  saw,  Hastings  awaited  in  silence 
the  furUier  progress  of  the  scene.  Nor  did  he  wait  long.  The 
maniac  prayed — and  such  a  prayer — such  an  appeal  to  a  spirit 
supposed  to  be  then  wandering  by,  and  hearing  him,  was  never 
belbre  uttered.  Incoherent  sometimes,  and  utteriy  wild,  it  was 
nevertheless  fbU  of  those  touches  of  sublimed  human  feeling  which 
^aracterise  the  holiest  aspirations  of  love,  and  which,  while  they 
warm  and  kindle,  purify  at  the  same  tinte,  and  nobly  elevate. 
iHis  {vayer  was  to  his  departed  wife.  He  prayed  her  forgiv^iess 
•for  a  thousand  nnkiiidne8seS|-*-a  thousand  instances  of  neglect— 
of  querulous  rebuke — of  poritiye  iiyustice,  with  all  whieh  he 
bitterly  reproached  himself.  Then  followed  a  tender  and  really 
exquisite  description  of  the  humble  and  secret  pleasures  which  they 
hsd  known  together — the  joys  of  their  ehildhood  and  youth,  and 
the  enumeration  of  many  little  incidents  of  domestic  occurrence, 
of  which  he  now  reminded  the  hovering  spirit.  Tears  poured  from 
Urn  freely  as  he  repeated  them,  anr!,  for  a  few  moments,  the  wild 
man  was  absolutely  scAened  into  calm ;  but  the  change  was  terri* 
tic  whidi  described  her  cruel  murder ;  how,  stricken  down  by  tbd 
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bratai  toktierr,  she  lay  trampled  upoe  the  floor^^yiiig  at  last  m 
torture,  with  her  infant,  yet  unborn,  adding  its  pn^va  to  that  cf 
Its  mother  for  the  Tengeaaoe  to  whioh  he  bad  devoted  hunaeHl 

This  brougiii  him  to  the  point  when  the  trial  must  oorae  «i 
witii  his  victim.  He  started  to  his  ieet,  and  mshed  madly  towards 
Hastings.  The  sergeant,  to  whom  ike  latter  part  of  the  pvafer 
had  taught  bis  danger,  praparad  to  fly  in  terrar.  Bvt  the  swift 
foot  of  the  maniac  was  after  him,  and  his  strong  aim  hurled  han 
backward  upon  the  grave,  over  wiuefa  the  victim  slim^led  iMad- 
lottg,  sprawling  hopelessly  upon  his  fiios.  I£s  heart  «ntirely  imM 
lor  the  moment  Hetcviedottt  alo«dinlusdeipen^aeo,ashebeMd 
the  maniac  bounding  towards  him.  fie  died  aloud,  and  tba 
echoes  only  raplied ;  and  a  white  owl  that  hooted  item  the  cyyteas 
over  the  grave,  moaned  mock^ly  in  answer  to  his  ery;  Hie 
fierce  ezecntioner  seised  him  with  a  grasp  which  deled  and  di»» 
dained  idi  resistaace.  fie  dragged  him  to  the  grave — stretched 
him  out  upon  it,  plaeed  his  knee  upon  his  breast,  and  witfi  thai 
dreadful  screech  which  fitly  accompanied  his  movementa,  he  drew 
the  always  bared  knife  fixmi  the  bdt  which  oootained  it 

^  Mercy  1  tnercyP  implored  the  sergeant,  while  his  shout  <£ 
terror — a  voice  hi^ood  his  owEn-^rang  wildly  through  the  swamp 
and  Ibiest^  emving  merey,  and  craving  it  in  vain. 
[    ^  You  shewed  her  none  I— none  i    Yon  struck  her  down-^yeor 
I  foot  was  upon  her,  and  shexKed  und^  it    Oome-^-eome  P 

1%ie  maniac  was  impatient  for  his  prey,  Mid  he  yefied  aoerafatly 
at  tiM  impotent  struggles  of  his  victim.  At  that  moment  a  loud 
vone  mm  heand  oalliag  to  them  from  the  swamp.  The  wM  oun, 
with  all  the  caprioe  of  insanity,  sprang  to  his  leet  m  he  heaid  it; 
wad,  seidng  that  moment  of  releoM,  the  sergeant  also  started  up^ 
and  rushed  away  to  the  wood  ia  the  dirsotaon  of  l^e  voles. 

iThe  mantao  looked  at  tine  fWgvtive  scornfully,  and  ht  a  brief 
•pace  did  net  ofier  to  porsue ;  but  the  delay  was  oaly  momentsry. 
In  another  instant,  Hastings  heard  the  boundii^  tramp  <yf  his 
heavy  feet — he  heard  the  ominous  screed  of  his  enemy,  ^>eskiag 
death  to  his  imagination ;  and  a  freeh  speed  came  to  him  from  bib 
renewed  torreis.  fie  fihouted  ever,  as  he  fiew,  to  the  approaching 
person,  and  had  the  ealiBftu3lloa  to  find  diat  his  cry  was  reqpondeu 
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willed  separftted  lam  firom  the  niMv  tliiroi^  wkioh  he  hed  grof^ 
hie  way  belx^e  wHb  so  nraeli  difficuky.  '^m  wreidi  prajed  as  ke 
ran — ^probaUj  for  Ibe  §mt  tie^e  in  bie  life  -aad  tbe  cold  sweat 
trk^led  eter  hm  boe  as  lie  iitlef>ed  hm  iiet  ferretti  appeal  to  hk 
God. 

Tile  prayer  was  milieard — oertakily  onbeeded.  The  maaiaov 
waa  upon  hkn,  and  tke  first  bound  wbicb  the  fagkife  made  int^ 
tke  moeof  tile  awaap,  was  preeipit$ted  by  tlie  band  of  tbe  avenger; 
fborini^  HilD  tbe  ttiud  after  hiBiy  tbe  maaiae  grappled  with  him 
there.  Thoogh  bepeleee  of  his  own  strength  in  the  ooolest  with 
ufte  ao  fu'  hii  snpefimr,  and  oidy  deaiiovB  of  saving  hkasdf  nidiort 
onti]  Davis — for  it  was  he  who  now  iq»proaehed  theas  shwiid 
oome  np  to  bis  relief  Hastings  presented  a  stout  front,  and  resolutely 
engaged  in  the  conflict  He  shouted  all  the  while  the  struggle 
was  going  on,  and  his  shouts  were  chorused  by  the  dreadful  yells 
of  hi&  murderer. 

•*Conie  to  me  quickly,  John  Davis — quickly-— quickly — ^for 
CviTs  sake,  ccxne,  or  I  am  murdered  P 

.  **  Come !  oome  P  cried  '  the  murderer,  in  mockery ;  and  the 
sound  of  his  victim's  voice  died  away  in  a  hoarse  gurgle,  as  the 
skong  arm  d  the  maniac  thmst  down  the  head  of  the  unhappy 
wretch  deq>  into  the  mire,  where  he  heM  it  as  long  as  the  body 
continued  to  show  signs  of  life.  Davis  at  last  came  up. 
**  Where  is  the  prisoner,  Frampton? — where  is  Hastings?" 
**Hol  hoi  ho!  See  you  not — see  you  not? — ^he  is  here — 
\ookr  And  he  pointed  him  to  the  legs  ui  the  victim,  which 
teemed  to  move  still  above  the  mire. 

^  Great  €cod!  man,  pull  him  out — pull  him  out,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  Frampton  T  And,  as  he  spoke,  the  Goose-Creeker,  horrified 
by  what  he  saw,  bounded  into  the  mire  himself  for  the  extrication 
of  the  djring  man.  But,  at  his  approach,  the  wild  savage  thrust 
the  victim  still  more  deeply  into  the  ooze,  until  it  was  evident,  from 
the  quiet  of  the  body,  long  before  Davis  could  extricate  him,  that 
all  life  had  departed. 

^  Why  have  you  done  this,  Frampton  f  cried  the  aroused  and 
disappcMnted  partisan  to  the  murderer;   but  the  maniac  onlv 
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replied  bj  another  of  hie  terrible  screec^eai  as,  bounding  out  of  the 
mire^  he  took  his  way  back  to  the  gnure  where  his  wife  lay  buried* 
The  feelii^  of  Davie  were  melancholy  and  8elf-rq>roachful  enough, 
as  he  returned  slowly  to  the  encampanent    He  felt,  in  some  de- 
gree, as  if  he  had  been  the  murderer  of  the  wretched  captire.      He 
was  guilty,  in  one  sense,  and  might  be  severely  punished   for 
breach  of  tnlst  and  neglect  of  duty ;  but  the  secret  of  his  error 
was  pretty  much  his  own,  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  confeaa 
it    The  maniac  was  not  the  person  to  reveal  it    His  insanitj 
made  him  heedless  of  the  offences  which  he  had  no  motive  hioi- 
self  to  punisL    Enough  for  him,  that  he  had  done  something 
more  towards  the  satisfaoUon  of  the  one  passion  of  his  Us  ^^hh 
mreoffxkg  of  his  wife's  murd^ 
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*  Ok,  tlwofht  MSf  tread  tint  Immlj  wild* 
Aad  earriaf  on  each  tree, 
May  dream  that  eomet  who  oooe  have  ndlMt 

WiUatUlbetharatoaee: 
The  bark  o^er  former  namea  hath  frown* 
Yet  there  ia  one  ramaina,  alcme, 
Whoae  freahaeas  oaaaot  iae— 
A  aparik  memory  oomea  by  night, 
To  make  tU  (adiag  traeea  bright.** 

Etsh  as  the  pilgrim,  bound  upon  some  long  travel,  pauses  hj 
the  wayside  to  plant  a  flower,  or  utter  a  devout  prajer  upon  the 
^t  once  sacred  to  some  sweet  affection,  which  he  would  not  wlll- 
ingl J  forget ;  so,  gentle  reader,  ere  we  depart  for  scenes  of  trial 
and  vicissitudes  whose  issues  we  maj  not  foresee,  let  us  pause  for 
a  moment,  and  wander  aside  together  into  walks  of  solitude,  and 
regions  which  are  hallowed  by  powers  greater  than  those  of  earth. 
The  grave  is  not  simply  a  monitor ;  it  is  a  power.  Instinctively 
the  heart  sinks  under  its  silent  spells.  We  naturally  feel  a  dimi- 
nution  of  hardihood  and  courage,  of  strength  and  audacity,  when 
we  stand  above  the  little  hillock  which  hides  from  us  the  form  of 
him  who  once  trod  the  earth  with  a  powerful  footstep  and  a  swell- 
ing heart.  And  if  your  mood  be  contemplative,  as  it  should  be, 
after  the  scenes  of  wild  strife  and  savage  excitements  through 
^hich  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  conduct  you,  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ing relief  perhaps,  to  turn  aside  for  a  few  brief  moment^  from  the 
camp  of  our  partisans,  and  look,  ere  we  shall  have  left  the  sacred 
precincts^  upon  the  ancient  burisil- place  of  Dorchester.  As  yet, 
the  spot  is  one  in  which  Death  is  a  fresh  empire.  Here  he  dwells 
i^  ftdl  commerce  with  the  living.  The  old  cemetery,  and  the 
W  ruin  thii  wif °^  spire,  are  still  in  the  daily  use  of  a  populous 
of  gaiDj'aod  the  world's 'biL««^»  however,  to  an  early  change ;  and 
iiiaetive.    It  sUnds  up,  like^l  JO**  "^^^  "^^^  »^»  ^  obliterated. 
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leaving  few  vestiges  of  what  we  may  at  this  moment  behold.     The 
time  will  come,  and  very  shortly,  when  this  venerable  shrine  wiU 
be  in    ruins,  when  yon  old  tower  will  be  dismantled  and  over- 
thrown, and  when  these  silent  graves  and  solid  tombs  will   all 
disappear,  levelled  with  the  sands,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  va&t 
weeds  and  dense  groiwUi  of  a  new  and  ^uMonscious  forest.     Fifty 
years  hence,  behold  the  prospect    We  leave  the  great  thorooghfarei 
and  the  woods  girdle  fis  thickly.    The  very  streets  of  the  villa^^ 
the  scene  of  so  ma^y  events,  so  mirthful  and  so  excited  once,  are 
overgrown  with  triumphant  pines  and  oedars.    They  crowd  fitlj 
here,  among  the  shrines  of  Death,  as  trophies  of  that  sleepless  con- 
queror.    They  shroud  from  light,  and  thus  shrouding,  seem  to 
hallow  and  to  sanctify  the  spot    You  shall  pursue  your  quest,  and 
seek  out  the  few  memorials  which  remain,  without  dread  of  the 
thoughtless  jeer  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  heartless   Uygh  of  iin- 
sympathising  irreverence.     Livmg   man  disturbs  not  often  this 
sacred  neighbourhood.    The  spot  lias  no  attractions  for  the  hurry- 
ing crowd.    Here  nature  has  thrown  up  no  heights  of  grandeur. 
Here  she  descends  in  no  glorious  torrents.     The  place  is  a  simple 
plain,  overrun  with  a  tangled  forest  growth,  showing  for  ruin  only, 
or  a  savage  untutored  nature.    The  whole  region,  to  the  ordinary 
mood,  is  uninviting  and  desolate  enough.    Desolating  it  is,  but  to 
us  who  know  something  of  its  history,  it  is  not  wholly  uninviting. 
We  shall  recall  many  sweet  sad  histories  in   this  silent  ramble. 
We  shall  gather  something  for  tho^ght  from  these  manaionfl  Q^^^ 
decay ;  and  Death,  bearing  the  torch  for  life,  shall  show  us  his    Sb 
most  secret  places  and  teach  us  his  most  solemn  truths.  1 

One  reflection  commonly  occurs  to  us  in  the  survey  of  tlie  ] 
fabrics  of  ancient  times,  and  while  we  feel  the  contrast  witiL...0ur 
own  perforiuaaces,  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  survey.  How 
much  more  €0^tc^  than  ours,  seem  to  have  been  the  tastes  of  our 
ancestors!  How  earnest  did  they  appear  in  all  their  labours! 
They  seem  to  have  built  rather  for  their  children  than  themselves. 
Now,  alas !  who  is  it  that  plants  or  builda  for  other  generations 
than  his  own  ?  j  How  sad  this  reflection,  how  full  of  o^  •*  ' 

regard  this  change  as  significant  of  a  '^^ 

•expressive  of  a  decay  of  moral  purp<^ 
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power.  In  other  ivords,  they  seem  to  hare  contemplated  uses. 
Oor  ob^t  is  appearanceB.  How  nobler,  how  far  lees  Bolfish,  were 
their  tattea  and  objecia !  They  honoured  death,  while  rearing  such 
vaults  aa  these.  How  thick  and  huge,  cuinbrous  perhaps,  but  time- 
defytog.  Is  it  a  nobler  sentiment^  a  more  Christian  humility  that 
IMoiii{ito  08,  now-a-daya,  in  our  forest  country,  simply  to  put  our 
dead  away  from  our  sight,  and  so  leave  the  unprotected  hillock 
wlucfa  covers  the  sacred  remaiua,  that  the  rains  of  a  single  year 
shall  obliterate  all  earthly  traces  of  the  being  that  we  professed  to 
lofwet  We  err  in  deeming  it  an  idle  vanity  to  bestow  care  and 
pains  and  art  and  beauty  on  a  human  monument,  set  up  in  the 
domaias  of  death.  Love  and  veneration  delight  in  such  tribute^ 
and  are  joatified  by  all  the  affecdoBSy  and  all  the  charities,  and  all 
tbe  humanities  of  Ufe.  Indeed^  there  is  a  powerful  moral  to  be 
adduced  from  the  survey  of  ihe  noble  monument  How  impressive 
is  the  lauon  that  teaches  us  that  all  the  worth,  and  valour,  and 
Bobleneas  of  the  being  whom  we  thus  honour,  were  yet  unavailing 
to  afford  seoority  against  the  inexorable  Fate.  The  thick  and 
massive  tomb  seems  also  well  conceived  to  illustrate  those  impassable 
bairien  which  shut  out  the  living  man  entirely  from  him  who  has 
already  shaken  off  the  coil  of  mortality.  We  stand  before  the 
tomb,  gazing  vainly  into  the  blank  region  of  another  world  which 
we  are  soon  to  enter.  And  when  the  vault  is  rent  asunder,  as  in 
the  one  now  before  us,  and  we  see  nothing,  may  we  not  infer  the 
ascent  upward  of  the  triumphant  sjnrit,  throwing  aside  ail  the  idle 
estraints,  even  of  the  affection  that  would  keep  it  foe  ever  to  itself, 
4nd  rising,  on  the  tran^Muent  wings  of  an  etemal  morning,  to  the 
fiur  and  wooing  mansions  of  etemal  Uiss  ? 

And  there  is  the  old  church,  like  a  thoughtful  matron,  sitting  in 
quiet  contemplation,  among  her  children.  Their  graves  are  all 
around  her ;  but  she,  deserted  by  those  she  taught  and  Atheriahed, 
without  even  the  tongue  to  deplore  them — dumb,  as  SI  wece,  with  her 
eioeas  of  woe — she  still  sits,  a  monument  like  themselves,  not  only 
of  their  worship,  but  of  the  &ith  whi<^  she  taught  It  is  a  grace- 
ful ruin,  that  will  awaken  all  your  veneration,  if  (he.gnawing  cares 
of  gain,  and  the  world's  baser  collision,  have  not  kept  it  too  long 
iaaetive.     It  stands  up,  like  some  old  warrior,  grey  with  many 
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winters,  scarred  aud  buffeted  with  cooflictiDg  storms  and  stritw, 
but  still  upright — still  erect    The  high  altar,  the  sacred  oroameiits, 
the  rich  pews,  like  the  people  who  honoured  and  occupied  them, 
are  torn  away  and  gone.     Decay  and  rude  hands  have  dealt  ivitZi 
them,  as  death  has  dealt  witH  the  worshippers.    The  walls  and 
roof  are  but  little  hurt    The  tower  has  been  stricken  and  shattered, 
but  still  more  hallowed  by  the  lightning  which  has  done  it    Sofna 
white  owls  are  in  quiet  possession  of  it,  but  as  they  are  innocent,  luic 
seem  in  venerable  keeping  with  the  place,  the  gentle  spirit  will  bold 
them  sacred  from  harm ;  and  may  no  profiane  hand  drive  them 
away. 

Here,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  is  a  goodly  cluster  of  tombs^ 
fringed  in  thickly  by  the  pine  and  cedar.  The  cattle  stray  here 
at  noonday  for  the  shady  quiet,  not  less  than  for  the  rank  grsss 
which  the  spot  affords.  They  are  not  the  l^t  gentle  of  its  viait- 
ors.  Rude  hands,  in  some  cases,  have  torn  away  and  brokoi  np^ 
in  sinfol  wantonness,  the  thick  marble  slabs  whidi  covered  the 
vaults,  and  recorded  the  history  of  their  indwellers.  This  was  a 
double  wrong — a  wrong  to  those  of  whom  they  told,  and  not  less 
a  wrong  to  those  who  read,  and  who  might  have^  won  oaeful 
i  knowledge  from  a  lesson  at  the  grave.  Here,  now,  is  the  bone  of 
an  arm — a  slender  bone — perhaps  that  of  a  woman.  It  lies  before 
us,  unconscious  of  its  exposure.  We  will  disturb  it  no  further— 
enough,  if  what  we  have  seen  shall  have  the  effect  of  persuading  us 
to  regard  with  less  complacency  the  vigour,  and  the  power,  aad  the 
beauty  in  our  own.    Pass  on. 

Here  we  may  muse  for  hours,  and  our  thoughts  shall  be  as 
various  as  the  records  we  have  about  us.  Some  of  theae  tombs 
belong  to  history.  Here  lies  one  of  a  man  who  was  killed  and 
scalped  at  Goose  Creek,  in  the  war  of  the  Yemasseea,  when  those 
brave  savages  came  down  in  1715.  This  stone  tells  us  of  another 
who  died  at  Eutaw  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  brought  hera 
for  burial,  at  his  own  request  The  spot  was  sacred  even  then. 
You,  who  can  "  find  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  fxecx  thing," 
shall  be  at  no  loss  for  matters  of  thought  in  the  huge  volumes  of 
time  which  death  has  here  bound  up  together — their  leaves  closely 
written  upon,  and  every  page  full  of  a  sweet  though  sad  morality 
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But^  If  jou  will  descend  with  me  to  tlie  bottom  of  this  little 
slope,  incfining  from  the  burial-grooDd  towards  the  Ashley,  which 
■teak  in  mnd  out  below  u&,  I  will  take  you  to  one  monnment,  now 
mgcared  in  our  narratire— one  monument,  the  history  of  which  is 
more  fiuniliar  to  onr  regards  than  all  the  grarestones  can  possibly 
make  it  The  plane  descends  gradually  here,  and  the  young  pines 
erowd  upon  it  thickly.  Tou  see  a  little  runnel  of  water  that 
trickles  down  its  sides.  The  traveller,  who  knows  where  to  seek 
H,  draws  in  from  Uie  roadside  and  drinks  of  it  freely,  though  he 
wdl  knows  that  it  finds  its  source  among  the  dwellings  of  the 
dead.  At  the  foot  of  the  InH  yon  behold  a  little  inclosure — a  neat 
paling  flmce,  once  whole  and  white,  but  now  sadly  wanting  repair. 
It  is  in  better  condition,  however,  than  most  of  those  around  it 
The  sedusion  of  the  spot  tends  somewhat  to  its  protection.  Tliis 
is  the  •*  Wahon  Burial-place.**  The  old  barony  has  given  it  many 
tenants.  Here,  now,  is  a  solid  slab,  twelve  feet  in  length,  that 
eovers  a  generation.  A  long  inscription  tells  us  of  grandsire,  son, 
grandson— of  their  wives  and  children — how  they  were  worthy 
and  beloved  in  life,  and  how  they  were  bewept  and  remembered 
after  death.  There  are  others,  equally  imposing,  at  the  side  of 
this  monument, — a  goodly  range  of  graves,  each  having  its  memo- 
rial in  stone.  But  as  we  know  nothing  of  them,  beyond  their 
names,  we  need  not  linger  to  behold  them.  They  can  teach  us 
bat  the  one  lesson  which  the  dead  everywhere  dedicates  to  the 
warning  of  the  living.  We  obey  only  a  common  mood  of  heed- 
lessness when,  we  turn  coldly  from  these  unknown  sleepers. 

But  not  with  such  indifference  may  wev  pass  the  slender  white 
shaft  to  which  I  now  conduct  you.  Here  is  a  little  hillock,  grassy 
and  speckled  with  daisies  in  the  spring.  They  are  proper  emblems 
of  the  pure,  soft,  gentle  heart  of  the  being  who  sleeps  below. 
Tread  lightly  about  the  spot.  It  should  be  sacred  to  us.  It  hides 
one  whom  we  knew  and  loved  in  life.  There  is  something  in  all 
the  natural  objects  that  surround  it  that  seems  to  be  in  keeping 
with  youth,  and  innocence,  and  beauty.  See  this  infant  cedar. 
Plucked  up  by  the  roots,  from  the  neighbouring  woods,  when  the 
grave  was  fresh,  it  was  planted  al  its  foot,  has  token  root  vigorously, 
sod  is  now  a  beautiful  slirub-tre**,  casting  a  soft  and  genial  shadow 
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orer  the  spot.  Shall  we  read  the  few  words  tliat  appear  upoo  Ihe 
slender  Hiarble  headstone  f  Stoop  with  me,  wlnle  mj  knife  eonhlca 
ns  to  discern  the  inscription. 

"BLS. 
•*BoRK  7th  May,  1763 ;  niro  21st  June,  llW."* 
This  is  all.    No !    There  are  two  words  below — but  two— and 
they  declare,  as  fondly  perhaps  as  words  may  declare,  for  the 
affections  of  a  nohle  brother : 
J  "My  Sister r 

This  is  all— Uie  whole  story,  witfi  what  our  nmrr^re  hat 
already  given,  of  that  sweet  snftering  creature^  whom  we  knew  on 
earth  as  £mily  Singleton,  whatever  may  be  hei-  aco^ted  name  in 
heaven.     We  may  not  withhold  from  these  pages   the   airapie 

(tribute  of  Georgia  Dennison,  the  rustic  minstrel  of  the  PartiaanS)  ^ 
made  long  afterwards,  and  when  we  visited  the  spot  together, 
fondly  pursuing  the  ancient  avenues  of  the  graveyard,  Bi 
phering  the  old  inscriptions : 

TBB  ORATB  OV  INMOOXVOV. 


Tis  a  lowly  grav«^  but  it  suits  her  beit^ 

Sinea  it  breathes  of  fragraace  and  speakB  of  rsst; 

And  meet  for  her  is  its  calm  repose^ 

Whoee  life  was  so  stormy  and  sad  to  its  oloee. 


tL 

Tis  a  shady  dell  where  ^ley're  laid  her  fortOt 
And  the  hill  gathers  round  it^  to  break  the  storm  | 
While,  aboTe  her  head,  the  beading  trees 
Arrest  the  wing  of  each  ruder  breeze. 


ni. 

A  tridtliag  etream,  as  it  winds  below. 
Has  a  musio  of  peace  in  iu  quiet  flow ; 
And  the  buds,  that  are  always  in  bloom  abo? «^ 
Tell  of  somo  ministVing  spirit^s  love. 
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It  k  §weet  to  think,  that  when  a11  is  o*er, 
And  life's  feTer'd  poUes  shall  fret  no  more^ 
Tliere  still  shall  be  some,  with  a  gentle  regt^ 
Who  will  not  forsake,  and  who  cannot  fbrgei-* 


Some  kindlier  hearty  all  untainted  by  earth, 
That  has  kept  iU  sweet  bloov*  ^^w  '*s  ^     '  M  its  biit^ 
Whose  tears  for  the  sorrows  of  yoath  sdaH  be  shed. 
And  wbose  pra^r  shall  still  rise  tot  the  earlv  d«iad 
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.i^a   «••.*««« jriB    ^   THB  SWAMP 


Jil 


But,  ti  ^'V^  no  permit  ourselves  to  turn  aside  occasionaHj  from 
Uie  highway,  to  plant  or  to  pluck  the  flower,  we  are  not  to  linger 
idiy  or  long  in  the  grateful  employment     The  busineei  of  life  cai/f 
for  progress  rather  than  repose ;  for  perseverance  rather  thiin  con- 
templation.    The  repose  is  needed  for  renovation,  and  in  itself  aa 
an  interval  from  action,  implies  the  presence  of  the  duty  to  be  done. 
Contemplation  itself  is  simply  i^n  fttytAntiri  toj)roper  action ;  prepara- 
tive wholly,  fio^^^^t  H<>ffi£rn  shall  not  be  crudely  conoeived^and 
performance  rendered  rash  annScomplete.    The  play  of  existence 
vibi^tfefl  betweenTwo  extremes,  which  yet  codperate  in  their  results. 
We  are  not  to  fly  heedlessly  and  for  ever,  no  matter  how  much  of 
the  race-horse  may  be  in  our  temperament ;  so,  equally  must  it  be 
fatal  to  proper  life,  to  fling  ourselves  down  beside  the  highway  and 
only  contemplate  the  performances  in  which  we  do  not  seek  to 
share. 

For  us,  it  is  enough  that  we  have  lingered  for  a  moment,  to 
muse  over  sacred  memories,  and  restore  half-obliterated  inscriptions. 
Cktn  ten  ting  ourselves  with  having  cast  our  tribute  flower  upon  tbe 
grave  of  the  beautiful  and  peaceful,  we  must  hurry  away  to  the 
encounter  Trith  the  fearful  and  the  wild !  We  must  exchange,  for 
a  season,  peace  for  war,  love  for  strife,  and  the  beautiful  for  tbe 
terrible  an:  dread; — striving,  in  obedience  to  wild  necessities,  if 
not  to  forget,  at  le^t  not  improvidently  to  remember.  And  now 
to  our  narrative. 

The  hot  chase  over,  which  Proctor  had  urged  after  Singleton, 
th^  latter,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  now  fairly  out^  returned 
quickly  to  tne  shelter  of  the  cypress  swamp.  The  party  reached 
its  wild  recesses  at  a  latr  hour  of  the  night,  and  were  very  soon 
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vrapt  in  thoee  slumbers,  which  were  as  necessary  as  gratefU  after 
their  late  excitement  and  fatigne. 

With  the  dawnj  howerer,  Colonel  Walton  was  on  the  alert 
ArousiDg  bu  little  troop,  he  prepared  at  once  to  depart.  Unen- 
cumbered with  baggage  wagons  or  prisoners,  morement  was  easy  ; 
and  he  resolved  to  posh  forward  with  extra  speed,  making  his  way 
to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  was  his  hope  to  meet 
with  the  continentals  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  then  known  to  be 
advancing  under  the  conduct  of  Baron  De  Ka\h,  His  own  force 
was  quite  too  small  for  a  distinct  command,  and  be  proposed  to 
unite  himself  with  some  one  of  the  corps,  most  deficient  in  numbers, 
m  the  mcomplete  squadrons  of  the  southern  army.  His  personal 
aerrioee  he  resolved  to  volunteer  to  Gates,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Yirginia  prior  to  the  war,  and  between  whom  and  himself  there 
had  once  existed  a  certain  intimacy.  He  did  not  suffer  himself  to 
doubt,  under  these  circumstances,  that  he  should  receive  an  honour- 
able appointment  near  the  General's  peiBon. 

(The  squadron  of  Singleton  was  not  able  to  move  with  such 
rapidity  as  that  of  Walton.  It  had,  in  its  few  days'  practice  along 
the  Adiley,  been  accumulating  the  impedimenta  of  war,  baggage 
and  prisoners.  There  weos  munitions  too,  of  no  small  importance 
V)  the  partisans  of  Marion — powder  and  ball  and  bncksliot — a  few 
stacks  of  extra  muskets  and  some  spare  rifles — all  of  which  require<l 
V^ous  painstaking,  nice  handling,  a  strong  guard,  and  compara- 
tively slow  movements.  Singleton,  accordingly,  resolved  to  defer 
his  movement  to  a  later  moment  But  the  preparations  for  WaU 
ton's  departure  naturally  aroused  the  whole  camp,  and  the  troopers 
generally  turned  out  to  take  leave  of  their  friends  and  comrades. 

Among  those  who  rose  early  that  morning,  we  must  not  forget 
to  distinguish  Lieutenant  Porgy.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  was  stirred  into  activity  at  the  dawn  by  any  mere 
sentiment,  such  as  prompts  youth,  in  its  verd&ncy,  to  forego  its 
pleasant  slumbers,  in  order  to  take  a  farewell  gripe  of  the  hand  of 
parting  friends,  and  meditate,  with  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  on 
ruptured  ties  and  sundered  associations.  Porgy's  sentiment  took 
s  somewhat  different  direction.  He  had  survived  that  preen  season 
of  the  heart,  when  it  delights  in  the  things  which  make  it  sad 
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His  s^atioMnt  d^t  ia  solids.    He  miglit  be  pathetic  in  soupB  a^d 
sauces ;  but  never  when  a  thinning  camp  increases  the  resou roes 
of  the. larder.    He  rose  that  morning  to  other  considerations  tluui 
such  as  ware  inyolved  in  Waltonls  departure ;  though,  no  doubt, 
the  bustle  of  that  evening  bad  contributed  to  bis  earl  v  rising.    J3i» 
dreanis,  all  n^ht,  had  been  a  miz^  vision  of  terrapm.    It  ioated 
in  all  shapes  and  ai^pects  before  his  deliglited  imagination.    At  first, 
his  lively  imagination  re^nacted  to  his  sight  the  scene  in  whicli 
he  became  the  successful  ci^ptor  of  the  prey.    There  was  the 
picture  of  the  sluggish  water,  beneath  the  silent  starlight    Tliere, 
juttii^  out  from  the  bank,  was  the  fallen  tree ;  and  snug^  and  safe, 
and  sweet  in  the  imperf«K>t  light,  there  were  the  grouped  viotima, 
utterly  unconscious,  and  drowjting  to  their  doom,  even  as  his  eyes 
had  seen  them,  some  six  or  eight  hours  before.    Nothing  could 
se^n  more  distinct  and  naturaL    Then  followed  his  experience  in    ' 
the  capture.    How  he  ^  cooned^  the  log,  slowly  but  surely  wearing 
upon  bis  prey,  he  again  practised  in  his  dreaming  mood.    How, 
one  by  one,  he  felt  himself  again  secunog  them,  turning  them 
upon  their  backs,  and  showing  their  yellow  bellies  to  the  starlight ; 
while  their  feet  paddled  ineffectually  on  either  side,  and  their  lo^g 
necks  were  thrust  fortli  in  a  manifest  dislike  of  the  fortune  which 
jHit  them  in  such  unnatural  portion.   'Porgy  experienced  an  illu- 
sion, very  common  to  old  fishermen^ in  being  suffered,  to  re-enact  in 
his  dreams  the  peculiar  successes  which  had  crowned  his  labours 
I  by  day.    As  the  angler  then  goes  through  the  whole  adventure 
with  the  cunning  trout — ^b^^uiles  him  with  the  favourite  fly,  dex- 
terously made  to  settle  over  his  reedy  or  rocky  retreat, — ^as  he  plays 
him  from  side  to  side,  now  gently  persuades  him  with  moderate 
tension  of  his  line,  now  relaxes  when  the  strain  threatens  to  be 
too  rude,  and  at  length  feels  his  toils  crowned  with  victory,  in  the 
adroit  efSart  which  q»reads  his  captive  on  the  bank ;— even  so  did 
the  pleasant  servitors  of  Queen  Mab  bring  to  the  iandes  of  our 
epioure  a  full  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  adventure. 

But  the  visions  of  our  fat  friend  wei^  not  confined  to  the  mere 
taking  of  his  victims.  His  imagination  carried  him  further ;  and  he 
was  soon  busied  in  the  work  of  dressing  them  for  the  table.  The 
very  dismembering  of  the  captives — the  breaking  into  their  boused 


^dm^g^jag  /oiCh  vf  tbe  preoikiiis  /eoBteoU-^tfae  qmtacle  of 
mom^jmg  figg^  «iid;ge«6iDQsool|0p8  «l  Inxorioiw  Awamp-led  meat; 
mH of  thooo ^^6  esLecciBe^  ium tabis «piciiM«Q finciee ;  nor miut 
ve  fioigei  tbe  v^Hoos  cafrioes  of  his^^^ia,  while  pECipariDg  the 
several  diabaa  oat  of  tW  pratific  mafa  before  Inm.  He  awoke  from 
Ilia  draai%  cifyiiig  oat  ^  Sacekay**  aod  veeolved  loberly  to  |>ut  aonaa 
ofJbia  alaep  4enota  to  the  taet  of  actual  experimaot.  Of  course,  he 
^oea  wASofg^t  the  compiHiDd  of  ter^^inwith  pig,  which  he  hat 
alreadj  ^eclarod  his  pufpoae  to  aehierre ;  but  he  has  other  invea- 
tkaia  %Yexk  .anpeffior  to  thi^;  and,full  <^  the  one  subject,  the  proposed 
depaKiire  fd  Colonel  Walton,  of  which  he  hears  oalj  on  awaking, 
{Kwi^Bd  all  hia  iadigaation.  He  grew  eloquent  to  Humphries, 
^on  whom  lie  heard  partieulaoi. 

**  To  go  off  at  an  hour  so  unseasonable,  and  from  such  a  feast  as 
9t  shall  haye  by  noon — ^it's  barbarous !  I  don^t  beliefe  it — ^I  won't 
h^eve  a  word  of  it,  Bill." 

''But  I  tell  jou,  lieoteaant,  it  is  ao.  The  colonel  has  set  the 
ho^rs  to  pot  the  nags  in  fix  for  a  atart,aad  him  and  the  mi^or  only 
lalfc  now  ovier  some  message  to  Marion  and  General  Gates,  which 
the  ookmoTa  to  carry." 

^Be'a  heard  noUuii^  then  of  the  terrapm,  you  think?  He'd 
scarcely  go  if  he  knew.  Pi]  see  and  tell  him  at  once.  I  know 
him  well  enough." 

**  Terrapin,  indeed,  Porgy  I  how  you  talk !  Why,  man,  he  don't 
ean  fier  all  the  tem^in  in  the  awaoip.'' 

**  Then  no  good  can  come  of  him ;  he's  an  infidel.  I  wouM  not 
Biareh  with  him  for  the  work!.  Don't  believe  in  terrapin  I  A  man 
eoght  to  believe  in  all  4hat's  good ;  and  there's  nothing  so  good  as 
terrapin.  Soup,  stew,  or  hash,  all  the  same ;  it's  a  dish  among  a 
UioQiaad.  Natore  herself  shows  the  value  which  she  sets  upon  it, 
^hen  she  shelters  it  in  such  walls  as  these,  and  builds  around  it 
such  IbrtJScatiims  as  $re  here.  See  now,  Bill  Humphries,  to  that 
magnificent  fellow  that  lies  at  your  .feet.  You  should  have  seen 
how  he  held  «b  to  hi8.|»oeeaesieiaa ;  how  reluctantly  he  surrendered 
at  the  last ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  how  adroitly,  as  well  as  tena- 
ciously, he  continued  the  struggle.  I  was  a  goodly  hour  working 
•t  him  to  surrender.     To  hew  off  bis  head  cost  more  efibrt  than  in 
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taking  off  that  of  Charies  the  flnt    No  doobt,  he  too  wu  a  tjnaA 
in  his  way,  and  among  his  own  kidney — a  tynnt  among  the  terr»> 
pins.     His  setf^steem  was  large  enough  for  a  dozen  eoycreigaB^ 
even  of  the  Guelph  family.     But  if  the  head  worned  md,  what 
shoald  I  say  about  the  shell— the  outer  fortress  f    I  marched  ap  to 
it,  like  a  knight  of  the  middle  ages  attacking  a  Saracen  fi>rtreat, 
battle-axe  in  hand.    There  lies  my  hatchet :  see  how  I  have  mined 
the  edge.    Look  at  my  hand :  see  what  a  gash  I  gave  mjself 
Judge  of  the  value  of  the  ft>rtre8S,  always,  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  possession.    It  is  a  safe  rule.    The  meat  here  was  worthy 
of  the  toils  of  the  butcher.     It  usually  is  in  degree  widi  tbe' 
trouble  we  have  to  get  at  it     It  is  so  with  an  oyster,  which  I  taioa 
to  be  the  comeliest  vegetable  that  ever  grew  in  the  garden  of 
Eden!" 

"  What,  lieutenant,  the  oyster  a  vegetable  f* 

"  It  originally  was,  I  have  no  doubt.** 

"  And  growing  in  the  garden  of  Eden  P 

^  And  if  it  did  not^  then  was  the  garden  not  to  my  taste,  I  can 
assure  you.  But  it  must  have  grown  there ;  and  at  that  pmod 
was  probably  to  be  got  at  without  effort,  though  I  am  not  sure,  my 
good  fellow,  that  the  flavour  of  a  thing  is  at  all  heightened  by  the  ease 
with  which  we  get  at  it.  It*s  not  90,  as  we  see,  with  terrapin  and 
oyster,  and  crab  and  shrimp,  and  most  other  things  in  which  we  take 
most  delight — ^which  are  daintier  to  human  appetite ; — if  indeed 
we  may  consider  appetite  as  merely  human,  which  I  greatly  qoes- 
tion.** 

**  Well,**  quoth  Humphries,  after  a  short  fit  of  musing,  **  ^at 
does  seem  to  me  very  true,  though  I  never  thought  of  it  before.  Ail 
the  tough  things  to  come  at  are  mighty  sweet,  lieutenant ;  and 
them  things  that  we  work  for  hardest,  always  do  have  the  sweetest 
relish." 

**  Yes ;  even  love,  Humphries,  which  considered  as  a  delicacy— a 
fine  meat,  or  delicate  vegetable " 

"^  Mercy  upon  us,  lieutenant,  what  can  you  be  thinking  off  Love 
a  me.nt  and  a  vegetable  P 

"  Precisely  ;  the  stomach " 

''Oh !  that  won't  do  at  all,  that  sort  of  talking,  lieutenant    It 
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•eem  to  me  m  if  jrou  brought  the  stomach  into  every  thing, 
•Ten  sacred  thinga.** 

^  Kajr,  naj,  reverse  the  phrase,  Humphries,  and  bring  all  sacred 
thio^  into  the  stomach.** 

*^  Well,  any  how,  Lieutenant  Poigy,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it's 
joor  greatest  &ult  to  make  too  much  of  your  belly.  You  spoil  it, 
and  after  a  while,  it  will  grow  so  impudent  that  there  will  be  no 
liTing  with  it.^ 

^*  There  will  be  no  living  without  it,  my  good  fellow,  and  that's 
sofiBdent  reason  for  taking  every  care  of  it.    What  you  call  my 
l^reatest  fault  is  in  fact  my  greatest  merit    You  never  heard  of  / 
MeoeniuB  Agrippa,  I  reckon  t"  :  >      - 

** Never;  didn't  know  there  was  such  a  person.*' 
^  Well,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  his  smart  sayings,  and  yoii 
must  be  content  with  mine  to  the  same  effect  The  belly  is  a  great 
member,  my  firiend,  a  very  great  member,  and  is  not  to  be  spoken 
cf  irreverently*  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  respects  it  is  not 
great     Its  claims  are  quite  ^  various  as  they  are  peculiar.    It 

really  does  all  one's  thinking,  as  well  as ^ 

**  The  belly  do  the  thinking !" 

^  That's  my  notion.  I  am  convinced,  however  people  may  talk  about 
the  brain  as  the  seat  of  iateliect,  that  the  brain  does  but  a  small  busi- 
ness after  all,  in  the  way  of  thinking,  compared  with  the  belly.  Of  I 
oiie thing  be  certain:  before  you  attempt  toaigue  with  an  obstinate 
customer,  give  him  first  a  good  feed.  Bowels  of  compassion  are  neces- 
sary to  brains  of  understanding,  and  a  good  appetite  and  an  easy 
digeittion  are  essentials  to  a  logical  comprehension  of  every  subject, 
the  least  difficult  A  good  cook,  I  say,  before  a  goad  school  house,  and 
a  proper  knowledge  of  condiments  before  orthography.  It  is  a  bad 
digestion  that  makesour  militiamen  run  without  emptying  a  musket ; 
and  when  you  find  an  officer  a  dolt,  as  is  too  much  my  experience, 
you  may  charge  it  rather  upon  his  ignorance  of  food  than  of  fighting. 
A  good  cook  is  more  essential  to  the  success  of  an  army  than  a  good 
general.  But  that  reminds  me  of  Colonel  Walton.  Go  to  him,  Bill 
llumphries,  with  my  respects.  I  know  him  of  old  ;  he  will  remember 
me.  I  have  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  If  he  be  the  gentleman  that  I 
t}\ink  him,  he  will  find  a  sufficient  reason  for  delaying  his  joumev 
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tiH  aiternoon,  when  he  hears  of  our  terrapin.     Be  off  and  see  bfint, 
lieatenant,  and  let  him  understand  what  he  loeea  by  going.        Olwe 
him  partieulars;  yon  may  mention  the  dexterity  of  T<»n,  ray  eooik, 
in  doing  a  stew  or  ragout    And,  by  the  way,  lieutenant,  prajr  tmlbB 
with  you  the  buckler  of  that  largest  beast     it  the  sight  of  tbat 
doesn't  make  him  open  his  eyes,  I  gtVe  him  up.    See  to  it,  qmekfjr^ 
my  good  teliow,  or  jrou  may  lose  him,  and  he  the  stew.** 

Humphries  laughed  outright  at  the  earnestness  of  the  epieims. 
VOf  courae  he  understood  that  Pdrgy  had  a  certain  artificial  natiune 
in  whkdi  he  found  the  resources  for  his  jests ;  and  that  he  ooyerecf 
a  certain  amount  of  sarcasm,  and  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  under 
certain  afiectations  at  which  he  was  quite  content  that  the  world 
should  laugh,  believing  what  it  pleased.    HumpfaHes  found  no  lit- 
I  tie  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  shrewd  absurdities  and  thooghtfiil 
extravagances  of  his  brother  officer;   and  he  could  sometimes 
understand  that  the  gravity  of  Porgy's  manner  was  l^no  mectt 
indicative  of  a  desire  that  yon  should  take  for  gtwpd  what  he  said.  \ 
But  he  was  this  thne  thoroughly  deoehred,  and  was  at  much  pam 
to  prove  to  him  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  Colonel  Walton 
to  remain,  even  with  such  temptations  to  appetite  as  might  be  set 
before  him. 

^Hie  fact  is,  lieutenant,  I  did  tell  the  cobnel  what  yon  had  for 
him,  and  how  you  were  gomg  to  dress  the  terrapin  in  a  wi^  that 
never  had  been  seen  before.** 
"Ay,  ayt    Hash,  stew,  ragout,— the  j%.    Wellf* 

*•  Yes,  I  told  him  all,  as  well  as  I  knew,  but ^ 

**  Ah,  you  boggled  about  it,  Bill;  you  couldnH  have  given  him 

any  just  idea ^ 

"  I  did  my  best,  lieutenant ;  and  the  colonel  said  that  he  fiked 
terrapin  soup  amazingly,  and  always  had  it  when  he  could  get  It; 
and  how  he  shotdd  like  to  try  yours,  which  he  said  he  was  sore 
would  prove  a  new  luxury." 

"  Ay,  that  was  it  I  would  have  had  his  opinion  of  the  cBsh,  $>r 
he  knows  what  good  living  is.  There's  a  pleasure,  Humphries,  ia 
having  a  man  of  taste  and  nice  sensibilities  about  us.  Our  affec- 
tions—our  humanities,  if  I  may  so  call  them — are  then  properly 
exercised  *  but  it  is  throwing  pearl  to  swine  to  put  a  good  diab 


befcc^  Budi  a  ereiUiire  u  that  drakton,  Oskenbarg — ^Doetor  Otdcen- 
\mrg,  ss  the  d — d  fellow  presumes  to  call  himselt  He  is  a  monster 
—a  fettow  of  most  perrertec'  taste,  and  of  no  more  sonl  thaa  a 
ikiov,  or  tiie  wrigg^iig  lizani  that  h^  so  much  resembles*  Only 
jwtarday,  we  hmd  a  oioe  dtrbit-Hiii  exquisite  morsel— only  a  taste 
—a  marsb  hen,  that  I  shot  myself  and  fricasseed  afier  a  fiuhion 
of  my  own.  I  tried  my  hest  to  persottde  the  wrateh  to  try  tt — only 
lt>  tiy  it— «nd  would  you  believe  it,  he  not  only  refosed,  but 
sfasolutelyy  at  the  moment,  drew  a  bottle  of  some  vile  root  decoo- 
tion  from  bk  pocket,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  enjoy  my  own 
Kttle  delicacy,  he  thrust  the  horrible  stuff  into  bis  lantern  jawa,  and 
svsUowed  a  draught  of  it  that  might  have  strai^led  a  oormorant 
It  nearly  made  me  sick  to  see  him,  and  with  difficulty  could  I  keep 
mjself  from  becoming  angry.  I  told  him  how  nngentlemaaly  had 
bssB  hia  oonduct — taking  his  physie  where  decent  people  were 
joying  aa  mteUecUial  repa^— fiu*  so  I  consider  dinner — and 
I  think  he  felt  the  force  of  the  rebuke,  for  he  turae(^  away  instantly, 
haaWed  rather,  though  still  the  beast  was  in  him.  In  a  minute 
after,  be  was  dandling  his  d — d  coach  whip^  that  he  loves  like 
a  bedfellow,  it  is  strange,  very  strange,  and  makes  me  sometimes 
doubtful  how  to  believe  in  human  nature  at  alL  It  is  such  a\ 
noQstrotts  budget  of  coatradietions,  snqh  a  diabolical  scene  of  con- 
flict between  tastes  and  capacities.'' 

IW  departure  of  Humphriis  left  Porgy  to  the  domestic  duties 
wliich  lay  before  him,  and  out  short  his  philosophieB.  While  the 
vbde  canap  was  roused  aiul  running  to  the  apet  where  Walton^ 
fittle  command  was  ynffmng  (or  a  start,  o«r  epicure  and  his  man 
Tom — the  cook  par  excellence  of  the  encampment — were  the  oaky 
penons  who  did  not  show  themselves  among  the  crowd  As  for 
Tom,  he  did  not  show  himself  at  all,  until  fairly  dragged  out  of  his 
buflh  by  the  rough  grasp  of  his  master  upon  his  shoulder.  Rubbing 
Ua  eyes,  looking  monstrous  stupid,  and  sdU  half  asleep,  Tom  could 
ixyt  forbear  a  surly  outbreak,  to  which,  in  his  indulgent  bondage,./ 
his  tongue  was  somewhi^  accustomed. 

"Kil  Maussa:  you  no  Inb  sleep  you'se^  da's  no  reason  why 
he  ao  ^ood  for  nddor  pe^^     Nigger  hib  sleep.  Mass  Poigy 
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an'  'taint  'spec'fiil  for  nm  to  gtt  up  in  de  morning  be£>re    <!• 
sun." 

"  Ha !  you  ungrateful  rascal ;  but  you  get  up  monst^rom  often 
when  its  Ifeck  is  turned.  Were  you  not  awidce,  and  awaj  an 
your  own  affairs,  last  night  for  half  the  nijrht,  you  might  havs  foimd 
it  quite  respectable  to  be  awake  at  sunri^  Where  were  yoa  lost 
night  when  I  called  for  you  f 

'^  1  jist  been  a  hunting  a'ter  some  possum,  maussa.  Enty  yon  Ivb 
possum." 

•*  Well,  did  you  get  any  f 

"  Nebber  start,  maussa." 

**  Pretty  hunting,  indeed,  not  to  start  a  poasum  hi  a  cypffcaa 
9Wamp.  _  What  soit  of  dog  could  you  hare  had  f 

**  Hab  Jupe  and  Slink,  maussa." 

^  You  will  be  wise  to  Tuvite  me  when  you  go  to  hunt  again. 
Now,  open  your  eyes,  you  black  ra|»il,  and  see  what  hunting  I  can 
give  you.  Look  at  your  brethren,  sirrah,  and  get  your  aensea  about 
you,  that  there  may  be  no  blunder  in  the  dressing  of  theee  dear 
children  of  the  swamp.  Get  down  to  the  creek  and  gire^yonr  fiwe 
a  brief  introduction  to  the  water;  then  come  back  and  be  made 
happy,  in  dressing  up  these  babes  for  society." 

*^  Dah  mos'  beautiftil,  fine  oooter,  maussa,  de  bes'  I  see  fer  many 
a  day.    Whay  you  nab  'em,  maussa  P 

**  Where  you  were  too  lazy  to  look  ft»  them,  you  rascal ;  on  th« 
yni  cypress  log  running  along  by  the  pond  on  Crane  Hollow 
There  I  caught  them  napping  last  night,  while  you  were  pcldng 
after  possum  with  a  drowsy  puppy.  -  Fortunatehjr,  I  waked  wfaOe 
they  were  sleeping ;  I  cooned  the  log  and  caught  ereiy  motlitt^ 
son  of  them :  and  that's  a  warning  to  you,  Tom,  never  to  go  to 
sleep  on  the  end  of  a  log  of  a  dark  night" 

**  Hah  1  wha '  den,  maussa !  S'poee  any  body  gwine  eat  nigger 
eben  if  dey  catch  'em  ?  Tom  berry  hard  bittle  (victual)  for  bnckmh 
tomach." 

''Make  good  cooter  soup,  Tom,  nevertheless  I  Who  could  tdl 
the  difference  f  Those  long  black  slips  of  the  skin  in  terrapin  soup^ 
look  monstrous  like  shreds  from  an  Ethiopian  epidermfa ;  and  the 
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boDi4  wiU  paaB  cnrrent  evwj  where  for  nigger  toes  and  Bagen, 
T^  IMk  aoldien  in  garrison  at  Charleston  and  Camden  wouldn't 
know  one  from  t'other.  Tom,  Tom,  if  ever  they  catch  jou  sleep- 
mgf  joa  are  gone  for  ever — gone  for  terrapin  stew  P 

''Oh !  MansBH^  I  wish  jou  leff  off  talking  'boiit  sich  things.  You 
mek'  my  skin  crawl  like  yeUow  belly  snake." 

**  Ay,  as  you  will  make  the  skin  of  other  pec^le  crawl  when  they 
find  thay  have  been  eating  a  nigger  for  a  terrapin.  But  away,  old 
kj,  and  get  every  thing  in  readiness.  See  that  your  pots  are  well 
aooned.  6^  me  some  large  gourds  in  which  we  may  mix  the 
lagredientB  comfortably.  We  shall  want  all  the  appliances  you 
cm  lay  hands  on.  I  am  about  to  invent  some  new  dishes^  Tom ;  a 
8t6w  that  shall  auipass  anything  that  the  world  has  ever  known  of 
the  sort  Stir  yourself^  Tom,  if  you  would  have  a  decent  share  of 
it  When  you  once  taste  of  it,  you  rascal,  *you  will  keep  your  eyes 
open  all  night,  for  ever  after,  if  only  that  you  may  catch  terrapin." 

"Hah!  I  no  want  'em  mek'  too  good,  maussa,  eider  I  When 
de  t'ing  is  vaeV  too  nice,  dey  nebber  leabs  so  much  as  a  tas'e  for 
He  cook.    Da'aitr 

'Til  see  to  it  this  time,  old  follow.  You  are  too  good  a  judge 
of  good  dressing  not  to  be  allowed  a  taste.  You  shall  have  your 
share.  But,  away,  and  get  everything  in  readiness  And  see  that 
70a  keep  off  the  dogs  and  all  intrnders^  bipeds  and  quadrupeds. 
And,Tomr 

""Sal  wha"g9n,mausaar 

"Ifind  the  calabashes;  and  be  sure  to  get  some  herbs — dry  sage, 
thyme,  mint^  and,  if  you  can,  a  few  onions.  What  would  1  give 
far  a  score  (NT  two  of  lemons  I    And,  Tom  P 

"SaP 

''Say  nothing  to  that  d — d  fellow  Oakenburg-— do  you  bear, 

Ktr 

''Eaty  lyerry,  manisa;  but  it's  no  use;  de  doctor  lub  snake 
^«tter  more  nor  cooter." 
"AwayP 

The  negro  was  gone  upon  his  mission,  and  throwing  himself  at 
length  upon  the  graas^  the  eyes  of  Poigy  alternated  between  the 
\  QBog  son  and  the  empty  shells  of  his  terrapins. 
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•  **Hw  Hmj  glitter  The  sai^  to  hkiiwlf:  **ifliai  fl  bmutifci 
p6ti«h  th€y  would  admitof!  It's  wurpmagihrny  h*»e  BeTer  be«i 
I  U90d  for  the  pw^ftoeeB  of  manly  ornaoieiint  In  battle^  bnnnhed 
weU,  and  fitted  to  Htm  dP«B  in  front,  josl  o^er  hwsMwrftjr's  nwi*  con- 
spfeuouft  dwclliDg^lAoe,  they  would  torn  off  many  «  bullet  from 
that  sacred,  but  too  susceptible,  region." 

Musing  thm^  he  grappled  one  ol'  th^sheHs,  Uie  largest  of  the 
three,  aad  tiimingt  hnaself  upon^  kte  back;  wil^  ids  head  reflttf^ 
agaiast  a  pine,  he  proceeded  to  adjas*  the  back  of  the  ten9ifm,mB 
sort  of  fi^ioldi  to  hla  owtt-  extensive  aMomnml  dotnaifi.  L»9^ 
as  Wtts  ti:ie  riieHv  it  fumtshed  a  very  inadequate  eovor  to  Ae  aoipla 
territory,  at  onoe  so  nniefa  exposed  and  so  valuabla  R  was  while 
engaged  in  t^s  somewhat  hidterous  ^periraeRi,  tiiat  liiefiitetunit 
Porgy  was  surprised  by  Mi^  Singleton. 

Sin^eton  laughed  atoud  as  he  behdd  tire  ptetttre.  Pcrgy^ 
face  was  warmly  suAised  tthea  thos  apprised  t4  the  preaeno^  cf  Mi 
superior. 

^  Not  an  unreasonable  appKcation,  lietitenant,*''  waa  Ifte  rsourt 
of  Singleton,  when  his  laughter  had  subsided,  "  were  there  any 
soit  of  proportion  between  the  shield  and  the  r^rfon  which  yoa 
wish  it  to  protect.  In  that  prednet  your  figure  midtes^  lft<^  c^^'^ 
tione.  A  turtle,  rather  than  a  terrapin,  weuld  be  more  in  phi^^ 
The  city  has  outgrown  its  wnSda.^ 

'*  A  melancholy  truth.  Major  Singleton,"  answered  the  oilier,  tof 
he  arose  slowly  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  saluted  bis  supeh 
rioff  witb  the  ^aborate  coortdsy  clothe  g^tleman  of  thetrfd  adiool) 
'^The  territory  is  too  \af^  cert^nly  for  the  walfe;  bat  T  am  t 
modest  man.  Major  Singleton,  and  a  stale  proverb  helps  me  to  an 
answer :  Half  a  loaf,  sir,  is  said  to  be  better  than  no  bread ;  and 
half  a  shelter,  m  the  same  spirit,  is  surety  beker  tftan  none. 
Though  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  whole  region,  this 
shell  might  yet  protect  a  very  vital  part  Ttkff  care  of  what  we 
can,  sir,  is  a  wholesome  rule,  letting  what  can^  take  care  of  al!  the 
rest" 

**  You  are  a  phikMopher,  Mr.  Porgy,  and  I  rejoiw*  in  ^e  bclfef 
that  f&n  ar(9  forrifi^  even  better  in  inteUeetuaf  and  moral  iim 
physical  respects.    Bat  for  this,  sir,  it  might  tt6t  be  agVeeabfo  tv 
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yom  to  kure  to  bwrj  U>  the  c— ciqaioo  of  a  TepMt»  Ibr  wiiM),  1 
peroeiTe,  joa  are  making  extraohHnary  praparaiioiift.'' 

""Hnfrjy  Major  Siniflatoii — harry  T  dn&aaded  the  epicure, 
boking  a  liltia  Uaiik.  ^  Harry,  9»  1  I  never  hanried  in  my  Kfo. 
Bury  is  nUgar,  ma|orf  decidedly  mlgat^-a  merit  iPtlh  tradeeiaen 
only." 

'^Itie  our  neottsttyt  aevertheleMi  fiaaienantv  and  I  am  terry  for 
year  ttka  that  it  is  so.  We  shall  start  hr  the  Santee  before  stta* 
»t  tkm  aft)»aooii.  This  necessity,  I  an  sorry  to  thiak,  will  some^ 
ahst  hepair  the  vakie  of  thoee  pleasant  medfitatioiw  whioh  asoaUy 
follov  the  hmi.'' 

Posgy^s  &oe  gfeir  into  profaaad  giMty,  a»he  replied — 

'^Certainty,  the  rereries  of  siieh  a  period  aire  the  most  greteM 
sed  predoos  of  alL  The  soal  affertS'  ilv  foil  tndtteaoe  aboot  an 
iKMir  after  the  repast  is  over,  and  when  the  mind  seems  to  hover 
on  the  vai^  of  a  dream.  I  oeokl  wish  dtat  these  home  should  be 
left  unbroken.  Am  I  to  anderBtand  yoa  seriously,  major,  that  the 
Momty  is  impeeatire — that  we  are  to  break  up  eamp  here,  for 
good  and  aUr 

*^That  is  the  necessity.  For  the  present  we  must  leave  the 
Ashley.  We  move,  bag  and  baggage,  by  noon,  and  push  ae  Ikst 
M  «e  can  te  Nelson's  Ferry.  Our  pkc^  of  rstreat  here  will 
oot  be  much  longer  a  plaoe  of  refuge.  Ht  is  too  well  known  for 
•■ftty,  and  we  shall  soo»  be  wanted  for  active  service  on  tbe 
frontier.'' 

**!  ooniBBs  myself  unwilling  to  depart.  This  ia  a  goodly  phu^e, 
my  dear  major;  better  for  secresy  could  scarce  be  found;  andtheiu 
the  other  advantages.  Fresh  provisions,  for  example,  are  mota 
sbvndtat  he»«  than  in  Dordiestev.  Porkfrom  the  possum,  miiiioii 
from  the  eoon*;  Hieee  ponds,  I  am  convinced,  wiill  yield  us  cat 
quite  as  lively  if  not  quite  so  deKcate  as  the  far^fomed  ones  of  the 
K^Hito;  and  I  need  not  potut  you  more  particularly  to  tbe  interest- 
iog  commodity  which  lies  before  us." 

**  These  ors  attractions,  Mr.  Poigy;  but  as  our  present  coufse 
^  for  the  Santee,  the  diffmnee  will  not  be  so  very  great—cer 

tiinly  net  so  great  as  to  be  insisted  upon.    The  Santee  is  rich  ia 

BUflobeflsee  varieties  of  iUi'  and  fowlv  and  my  own  eyes  have  feast 


•O 
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ed  upon  terrapin  of  madi  greater  dimeasioBt,  and  mach  laiger 
numbers,  than  the  Cypress  jiekla.'' 

^*  And  of  all  varieties,  major !  the  brown  and  yellow — not  to 
speak  of  the  alligator  teirapin,  whose  flavour,  though  unpopular 
with  the  vulgai^  if  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  anj  other  f  Yon 
tfpeak  knowingly,  najor  ?" 

"  I  do.    1  know  all  the  region,  and  have  lived  in  the  swamp  for 

weeks  at  a  tioie.    The  islanda  of  the  swamp  there  are  muoh  luger 

than  here ;  and  there  are  vast  lakes  in  its  deptha,  where  fish  are 

taken  at  all  hours  of  the  day  with  the  utmost  ease.     Yon  will  see 

Colonel  Marion,  himself  frequently  catching  his  own  breakfast," 

^       ^I  like  that-*a  commander  shouki  always  be  lieedAil  <d  hk 

'^^^ffiS  example.    That's  a  brave  man — a  fine  fellow — a  very  senaible  fel- 

I  low — catches  his^  own  breakfiist  1    Does  he  dress  it  too,  major  T 

^'  Ay,  after  a  fashion.'* 

**  Good  I  such  a  man  alwa]^  improves.  I  feel  that  I  ahalJ  Jiie 
him,  major,  this  commander  of  ours*;  and  now  that  yon  have 
enlightened  me,  sir,  on  the  virtues  of  the  Santee,  and  our  Me 
colonel,  I  must  own  that  my  reluctance  to  depart  is  oonsoderabfy 
lessened.    At  late  noon,  you  said  f 

"  At  late  noon.". 

'*I  thank  you.  Major  Singleton,  lor  this  timely  notiee.  With 
your  leave,  sir,  I  will  proceed  to  these  preparations  for  dinner, 
which  are  rather  precipitated  by  this  movement  That  rascally 
head  there,  major,''  kicldng  away  the  gasping  head  of  one  of  the 
terrapins  as  he  spoke,  ^  seems  to  understand  the  sulgect  <tf  our  con- 
versation—of  mine  at  least — and  opens  its  jaws  every  instart^  as 
if  it  hoped  some  one  of  us  would  fill  them." 

^  He  contributes  so  largely  to  the  filling  of  other  jaws,  that  the 
expectation  seems  only  a  reasonable  one.  You  will  nnderststtd 
me,  lieutenant,  aa  an  expectant  with  the  rest." 

^  You  shall  taste  of  my  ragout,  my  dear  major,  a  pr^Niratieo 
of ^" 

But  Singleton  was  gone,  and  Porgy  reserved  his  speech  for 
Tom,  the  cook,  who  now  appei»ed  with  his  gourdi,  and  other  vessek, 
es$entlal  to  the  due  compositi^m  of  auch  dishes  as  our  fat  fiieiMi 
had  prescribed  for  the  proper  exercise  of  his  inventive  genitis. 
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Major  Singleton  was  one  of  that  fortunately  constituted  and  pe- 
culiar race  of  men  who  are  of  all  others  the  best  fitted  for  the 
conduct  of  a  militia  soldiery.  The  restive,  impulsive,  eager, 
niitraiDed,  and  always  independent  character  of  our  people  of  the 
South  and  West,  requires  a  peculiar  capacity  to  direct  their  energies, 
reconcile  them  to  unwonted  situations,  hard  usage,  incessant  toil, 
and  the  drudgery  of  a  service,  so  much  of  which  is  held  to  be  de- 
grading to  the  citizen.  Singleton  possessed  the  art  in  perfection 
of  getting  good  service  out  of  his  followers,  and  keeping  them  at 
the  same  time  in  good  humour  with  their  superior.  He  could  bo 
&miliar  without  encouraging  obtrusiveness ;  could  descend  without 
losing  conrmand ;  could  wink  at  the  humours  which  it  might  be 
/'  unwise  to  rebuke,  yet  limit  the  mercurial  spirit  within  such  bounds, 
as  kept  him  usually  ^m  trespassing  beyond  the  small  province  of 

(his  simple  humours.  In  obejring  him,  the  followers  of  Singleton 
somehow  felt  that  they  were  serving  a  fHend,  yet  never  seemed  to 
forget  their  respect  in  their  sympathy. 

When  Singleton  left  Lieutenant  Porgy,  it  was  simply  to  walk 
the  rounds  of  his  encampment.  In  this  progress,  he  had  his 
friendly  word  for  all — some  words,  in  every  ear,  of  kind  remark 
and  pleasant  encouragement.  No  person,  however  humble,  went 
utterly  unnoticed.  The  trooper,  trimming  away  the  thick  hairs 
from  the  fetlocks  of  his  horse,  or  paring  down  his  hooft  ;  the  horse 
boy  who  took  the  steed  to  water;  the  camp  scullion  who  washed 
the  kettles ;  the  group  of  nameless  persons — food  for  powder — 
huddled  together  in  idle  chat,  or  at  some  .game,  or  mending 
bridles,  moulding  bullets,  or,  more  homely  yet  in  their  industty, 
^pairing  rents  in  coat  or  breeches — ^all  in  turn  were  sure,  as  the 
Major  of  Partisans  went  by,  to  hear  his  gentle  salutation,  in  those 
frank  tones  which  penetrated  instantly  to  the  heart,  a  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  wncerity  of  the  speaker.  And  there  was  no 
effort  in  this  familiar  frankness,  and  no  air  of  condescension.  He  • 
was  a  man  speaking  to  men ;  and  did  not  appear  to  dream  of  any 
necessity  of  making  every  word,  look,  and  tone  remind  them  of  his 
.  aaUiority.  His  bearing,  when  not  engaged  in  the  absolute  duties 
I  of  the  service,  was  that  of  an  equal,  simply.  And  yet  there  was 
I  fMx  no  familiarity  between  the  parties.    Tliere  was  a  certain 
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oalmA6flt  of  ]ook  Asd  gntiuw — a  cerUin  sijiiplicity  of 
*bout  our  paiiisaii,  too  easy  for  reaerre,  too  graceful  for  indijl^^ 
oocef  which  always  aad  effeotaally  restrained  the  obtrusive.  'He 
could  smile  with  his  followers,  but  he  rarely  laughed  with  thom. 
When  be  addressed  them,  hm  did  so  with  great  respect,  which 
always  tutored  them  when  they  spoke  to  him.  He  always  roa0 
for  this  purpose,  if  prefiously  he  bad  been  sitting.  His  was  that 
due  consideration  of  the  man,  as  a  man,  that  ne?er  pennitted  the 
same  person,  as  an  animal,  U>  suppoae  that  his  embraces  would  be 
proper  to  his  iatercoarse.  Yet  nobody  erer  thought  of  accoffing 
Singleton  of  pride.  His  gentleness  of  manner^  ease  and  grace  and 
frankness  of  speech,  were  proverbial  among  his  men.  Traly»  he 
was  the  man  to  be  a  leader  of  souUiem  woodsmen^  Even  now, 
while  his  heart  was  sorely  Ueeding  with  fraternal  sorrows — fearing 
all,  yet  ignorant  still  of  the  extent  of  his  loss — he  smiled  pleasantly 
with  his  Ibllowen^  and  ^x>ke  in  that  language  of  consideratioB 
which  seemed  to  show  that  he  thought  of  them  rather  than  him- 
self They  did  not  know  that  the  reason  why  be  lingered  so  k>ng 
among  them,  was  chiefly  that  he  might  escape  from  himself  and 
his  own  meiaocholy  thoughts. 

Having  gone  the  rounds,  seen  to  all  things,  and  properly  pr^wred 
his  men  for  the  suurch  by  sunset,  Singleton  threw  himself  down  in 
the  shadow  of  a  dwarf  oak,  beneath  which  he  had  a  couch  e( 
moss,  on  which  he  had  slept  the  night  before.  While  he  h^ 
here,  musing  equally  over  his  duties  and  affecUona,  Lanoe 
Frampton  placed  himself  quietly  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  lad  attracted  his  attontion.  When  at 
length  he  noticed  his  appearanoe,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  boy's 
face  was  £all  of  a  grave  interest 

^  What's  the  matter,  Lance  T  he  inquired  kindly. 

^  I  thought,  sir — I  was  afraid  that  you  were  sick,"  answered 
the  boy. 

''Sickl  If  sick!  Why,  what  should  make  me  sick f  Why 
should  you  suppose  that  I  am  sick  T 

**  Why,  air,  you  talked  and  groaned  so,  in  jour  aleiqp^  this 
morning.'' 

'* No,  surely  I    Is  it  possiUar 


HN^  jmj  sir;  I  wake  before  d^yii^t  and  heard  joa,  and  k 

fr]|^iteDed  me,  or." 
''fVigktenedyon^boy!    That  k  aa  agfy  co&CBwioii  f<^  a  sil^lier 

to  nake.    You  mjui  not  mffer  youMlf  to  be  fr^tetted  I7 

mfM^^.    A  aoldier  U  not  to  be  firigbleiied,  e^eii  lAea  iinrprited 

Bat  what  did  I  say  tofrighteByoar 
''Why,  flVy  ]ro*  weK  qaarrefik^  with  amnebody  m  yoar  eleef, 

■Mi  yoo  awave  too*-^" 
*8woia!   Did  if    A  trooper  ha^  Laooe,    and  a  veiy  bad 

me/*  aad  t^  other  grarely.      '^^larelyi  Lanoe,  I  did  not  iMrear. 

Tea  muit  be  mwlakeB.    I  never  BW(ear.    I  hafe  an  eilh  in  beaten 

agiuaetthehalrit.^  > 

IUb  wbb  mad  with  a  grave  ^mSe. 
*^Ye8^  lir ;  hmt  you  did  it  in  year  eleep.^ 
**  Wdl,  I  soppoee  I  am  not  <jQite  re^ndUe  for  what  is  done  in 

Hy  *^p ;  bttt  the  faet  aignee  for  the  poetibility  of  my  doing  the 
tiMBg  when  awake.  Bnt  are  yon  iore,  lAnce,  yon  were  not  asleep 
ywneU;  and  dieamt  the  whole  matter  T 

^Oh  \  ^pke  ettre,  nr,  1^  I  got  np  and  k)eked  at  yon.  It  wm 
jUBt  before  morning,  and  the  moon  was  diining  right  npon  your 
6^60.  I  went  ronnd  and  broke  the  end  of  the  branch — ^yon'  see 
aiere  it  hangs,  sir — so  as  to  make  it  foil  betwixt  yonr  eyes  and  the 
Booolight,  and  after  that  yonr  face  was  quite  shaded.  But  you 
nrore  agam,  and  you  gnashed  your  teeth  together,  and  threw  out 
yow  hands,  as  if  you  were  flghtrog  somebody  in  your  sleep.^ 

**  A  decided-  ease  of  nightmare ;  and  you  would  have  done  me  a 
good  service.  Lance,  had  you  taken  me  by  the  shoulders,  and 
jerked  me  out  of  my  dream.  But  I  thank  you  for  whttt  you  did. 
You  are  a  good  youth,  and  properly  considerate ; — and  so  ydu 
bwke  that  twig  to  protect  my  eyes  from  the  glare  f" 

''Tea,  sir ;  but  I  reckon  it  was  not  the  moonshine  that  troubled 
JOQ,  but  something  in  your  own  thoughts,  for  you  swore  after- 

^  waids  worse  than  ever." 


**lt  is  strange,"  said'  bmgleton,  gravely.  ''It  shows  thu 
ihoQ||teJo_be^mpre  wicked  than  we  suspeotr— I  had  ^most  wd 
'ftore  wicked  when  sleeping  than  waking."  And  the  speaker 
Kied  dleiidy  after  hi^ng  this  account    £[e  looked  to  the 
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broken  hmh^  and  ihe  g^ntk  derdian  of  his  TOtthfal 
touched  his  heart    Besaming,  he  said  gently — 

^I  am  Terj  soiryy  Lance,  that  I  swore  in  joiir  hearhig. 
certainly  do  not  swear  wittingly.  I  try  not  to  fiJl  intb  the 
habit,  which  I  b^  that  you  wttl  not  feam  fix>m  me,  for  I  detast  it» 
In  kindness  to  me,  forget  what  yoo  heard,  and  in  dn^  to  yomael^ 
never  imitate  the  lesson.  To  make  you  remember  this  oouasel,  I 
give  you  a  little  token.  Take  this  dirk,  and  recal  my  advice 
whenever  it  meejfcs  yotr  eye.  Fasten  it  there,  with  the  ahsath, 
close  by  the  left  side.  Let  the  point  ceme  oat  a  little  ia  ftont^ 
while  the  handle  resta  andiar  the  arm.  Take  oace  of  it.  U  mxf 
be  useful  to  you  in  various  ways.  It  has  saved  my  life  once;  it 
may  save  yours ;  but  use  it  only  when  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
purpose.  Tou  may  leave  me  now,  and  for  the  morning 
yourself  as  you  please  within  the  camp.** 

The  boy,  made  hi^y  by  the  kindness  of  his  superior,  would 
gladly  have  lingered  bedde  him,  but  he  qtiioUy  saw  that  ^igletoa 
desired  to  be  alone.  He  disappeeied  acoonUngjIy  from  aighti 
finding  no  difficulty,  anumg  the  various  humoun  of  a  oamp^  in 
whiling  away  the  hours  assigned  to  him  for  leisure. 

These  humours  of  the  camp !    But  it  is  time  that  wesee  what  pie> 
parations  for  his  feast  have  been  inade  by  our  corpulent  Lieuteaaat 
of  Dragoons.    Of  course  he  wan  bu^  all  the  morning.    Poigy  had 
a  taste.  In  the  iffiurs  of  the  cuisine,  Poigy  claimed  to  have  a  gemwL 
Now,  it  will  not  do  to  misconceive  Lieutenant  Borgy.    If  we  havs 
said  or  shown  anything  calculated  to  lessen  his  dignity  in  the  «jm 
of  any  of  our  readers,  remorse  must  follow.    Porgy  might  pltif  * 
the  buffoon,  if  he  pleased ;    but  in  the  mean  time,   let  it  bs 
understood,  that  he  was  bom  to  wealth,  and  had  received  the 
education  of  a  gentleman.    He  had  wasted  his  substanoe,  perhsps, 
but  this  matter  does  not  much  concern   us  now.    It  ii  only 
important  that  he  i^ould  not  be  supposed  to  waste  himseU   He 
had  been  a  planter — was,  in  some  measure,  a  planter  still,  with 
brpken  fcniunes,  upon  the  Ashepoo.    **  He  had  had  losses,"  bst  he 
bore  them  like  a  philosopher.     He  was  a  sort    of  IsngiuBg 
philosopher,  who,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  free  speech  of  othsrsi 
dealt  with  himself  as  little  mercifully  as  hk  nearest  friends  mlflil 
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kifiB  dooew  He  had  ettabliilied  Inr  luaielf  a  0ort  of  veputatioii  at 
a  hmDonristy  and  was  one  of  that  dan  wliiA  we  may  call 
aoiiTfi&tiotial.  His  hmaonr  bekmged  to  tophisdoatioa.  It  was 
tfas  frttH  of  an  aitlllciai  natorB.  Ho  josted  wiUi  his  own  tastes, 
kit  own  balk  of  body,  his  own  poverty,  and  thos  bafled  the  more 
lerioas  jests  of  the  iil4empered  by  aaticipata^  them.  We  may 
mention  here,  that  while  making  ih»  greatest  ftiss,  always  , 
aixmt  his  feeding,  he  was  one  of  the  most  temperate  eaters  in  the  ' 
workLJ 

He  has  effideied'  his  great  oalinary  aohieveaient,  and  is  satisfled. 
See  him  now,  soifonnded  by  his  own  mess^  whidi  inolodes  a 
dodor  and  a  poet  A  siing  eomer  of  Ae  eneampment,  weU 
diaded  with  pines  and  eyprosecs,  aff:>rds  the  party  a  pleasant 
ihetter.  Their  viands  are  spread  npon  the  green  tmf ;  their 
water  is  liimished  from  a  neighbouring  broddet,  and  Tom,  the 
Qook,  with  one  or  two  camp  sculKons  waiting  on  him,  is  in  attend- 
ance. Tin  ▼easels  bear  water,  or  hold  the  portions  of  sonp 
aangned  to  the  scTerai  gnests.  The  gourds  oontain  adequate 
wwoes  oi  snpply,  and  yon  may  now  behold  the  cleansed  diells 
«C  each  df  the  fiited  terrq>ins  made  to  perform  the  ofiloe  ol 
huge  dishes,  ot  tureens,  whieh  hdd  the  special  dishes  in 
the  preparatimi  ci  which  our  epicure  has  exhausted  all  his 
<MKnryart8. 

He  presides  wiUi  the  complacent  air  of  one  who  has  done 
his  ooniitry  service. 

''Tern,"  he  cries,  ^take  diat  tureen  again  to  the  migor^s 
men.  They  need  a  fresh  supply  by  thk  time,  and  if  thef  do  not, 
they  eight  tOb" 

Ihe  calabash  ftcm  which  Porgy  setted  himself  was  empty 
▼hti  he  'gave  this  <M^er.  In  being  reminded  of  his  own  wants, 
our  hcpt  was  tMght  to  recolleet  those  of  his  neighbours.  Petgy 
▼ai  eminently  a  gentleman.  His  tiery  selishness  was  courtly.'' 
Tom  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  his  master,  without  show  ci 
aipatience,  awaited  his  return.  In  those  days  no  one  vas 
toaidoiu  of  aiiy  tiolalion  of  propriety  in  taking  spnp  a  second 
time;  and  though  the  prospect  of  other  dishes  might  hare  taught 
Mwuance  to  certain  of  the  patties,  in  respect  to  the  soup,  yet  it 
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WM  tea  «fidMt  that  a  diia  Nfard  lo  the  fooliny  of  tlM  b«l 

required  that  it  should  neoeive  ftill  jostiee  at  all  hjuida. 

Porgy  wat  ui  the  beet  of  hiunoiirB.    He  was  o^nclliatad  by  hk 
oomradee';  and  he  had  eneoeeded  in  hie  ezperioieDla — to  hie  ova 
satiebctioa*  el  least*    He  evMi  looked  with  oomplaoeoej  upon  the 
lantern-jawed'  atid  cnae-bodied  doctor,  Oakenbuig^  whom,  aa  we 
have  aeettf  he  was  not  rnuoh  diappeed  to  iairoiic.    Ho  eoold  even 
expend  a>  jest  upon  the  doetor* instead,  of  a  s«roaaBi,  Ihoi^  the 
jests  of  Porgy  were  of  a  sort^  as  Geoige  Dennison  onoe  rematicsdy 
^to  tnca  all  the  sweet  milk  aour  in  an  old  maid'a  4my7*    Dr. 
Oakenhnig  had  a  |»iident  lear  of  the  lientMiant'e  aaroaanaei  and 
was  diipesed  to  eoneiliate  by  taUng  whatever  he  ofierod  in  the 
shape  of  ibod  pr  oonnseL    He  soffidred  soKietinMs  in  oonaeqpMDoe 
ef  this  fiMility,    Bat  the  eonoession  was  haid^  satiafiustoiy  to 
Porg7,  and  his  temper  was  greatly  tried,  when  he  beheld  his 
favourite  dishes  afanost  left  oatonohed  before  the  natnrmliat,  who 
evidentiy  gave  dedded  preference  to  ovtain  bits  of  fried  oei,  whioh 
fotmed.  ft  part  of  the  dinner  of  that  day. 

•  ^Belis  a  good  ibing  eoo«{^,*'he  asott^ed  soOo  eoen^  ^  but  to 
hiuig  upon  eel  w^en  you  ean  get  terrapin,  and  dressed  m  this 
saanner,  is  a  vioe  and  an  abominatiep*'' 

Thda  lottd^-* 

^  How  do  you  get  on,  GeotgeT  to  Dennison ;  **  will  yon  iooop 
up  a  littk  naofe  ci  the  sei^,  or  shall  we  go  to  the  pe  T 

^  Pie  !"  said  Dennison.    *^  Have  you  got  a  terrapiA  pie  P 

**  Aj,  you  have-  something  to  iive  for.  Tom,  make  a  eleaifaws 
hsae,  mid  ktfs  have  the  pie.*^ 

Tom  had  returned  from  serving  Singleton  and  hia  imnuM^ist^ 
eompaniona.  These  weie  Humpfariea,  John  Daris,  Lanoe  F^amp- 
ten«  and  perhaps  some  other  favourite  troc^Mr.  They  had  dfptd 
largely  into  the  soup.  They  were  now  to  be  permitted  to  tiy  the 
terrapin  pie  npoa  whioh  Poigy  had  toed  lus  arts.  They  sat  ia  a 
quiet  group  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  eommandt  who  were  sqast" 
tmg  in  smMky  moBses  all  about  the  swamp  hanmiooks.  Let  w 
meBtien,jMir  parm^ikMe,  that  J<^  Davis  had  mustered  the  eoumgs 
to  make  a  AiU  oonfessbn  to  his  superior  of  his  Isat  nights  adv«o- 
tnie^'of  his  prcyeoted  duel  with  Haydngs,  and  how  the  htter  vai 


maodflred  1^  the  manuo  FranqHoiL  ^  Of  oonrse,  Suigietoti  heard 
tha  tt&rj  wkh  greal  gravity,  and  admiiiifltered  a  wholeeome  rebuke 
to  the  offender.    Usder  the  cboumitanoeft  he  could  do  do  morb. 
To  pmiiah  was  not  his  poliey,  wheie  the  onminal  was  to  clever  a 
UoQ^per.     He  had  done  wrong,  true;  but  there  was  some  apology 
for  him  in  the  wrongs,  performed  and  contemplated^  of  the  British 
sergeant*     Besides,  tie  had  honestly  acknowledged  his  error,  and 
dq^ksed  it^  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  grant  his  pardon,  particularly 
wiule  they  were  all  busy  over  the  soup  of  Poigy.    K  forgiveness 
had  been  reluctant  before,  it  became  ready  when  the  [ne  was  set  in 
s^t.     Porgy^s  triumph  was  complets.    Singleton  did  not  finish 
Im  graTe  rebuke  of  the  offender,  while  helping  himself  from  the 
natural  tureen  which  contained  Uie  favourite  dish*    Nothing  coiikl 
be  more  aooeptable  to  ail  the  party.    When  the  pie,  shorn  largely 
of  its  fair  proportions,  was  brought  back  to  our  epicure,  his  pro- 
ceeding was  ezquintely  true  to  propriety.     Loving  the  commodity 
as  he  did,  and  particnlaiiy  mudous  to  begin  the  attack  upon  it,  he 
ycA  omitted    none  of  his    ouatomary  pofiteness— a  forbearance 
■caxcely  considered  neoessary  in  a  dragoon  camp. 

''There,  Tom,  that  will  do.    Set  it  down.    It  will  stand  aloae. 
Did  the  major  help  himself  f! 
'*He  tek*  some,  maussa." 

''Some !  Did  he  not  help  himeelf  honestly,  and  like  a  man  with 
ChristSan  ap^>etite  and  bowels  f 

"He  no  tek*  'nough,  Hke  Mass  Hompl^,  and  Mass  Jack 
Dabis,  but  he  i^  some,  and  Maas  Lance,  he  tek'  seme,  jis'  like 
the  maJOT."  ^ 

"  Humphl  he  .took  a  httle,  yon  mean.    A  little  I    Did  he  look 

aek,  Ton^— the  mi^  r 

"No,  sah !    He  look  and  talk  berry  well." 

"  Ah !  I  see ;  he  helped  Umself  modestly,  like  a  geademanv  at 

fint;  we  shall  try  him  again.    And  now  for  ourselves.    GenUemeB, 

jou  sjfaall  now  see  What  art  can  do  with  nature ;  how  it  can  glorify 

ithe  beast;  how  it  can  give  wings  to  creeping  things.  George 
Dennison,  yon  need  not  be  taught  this.  Help  yoursd^  my  good 
Mow,  and  lei  tfns. terrapin  pie  inspire  yonr  muse  to  new  fligfatiw 

16 
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Mr.  WiOdnB,  8ii£fer  me  to  lay  aiew  gpoonsfol  iji  this  pie  m  your 
calabafih*    Nay,  don't  hang  back,  man ;  the  Wfif^j  is  abmidsnt" 

The  modest  lix.  WiUdBS,  who  was  ooqaetting  only  with  his  hap 
pineM,  was  eanly  persaaded,  and  Porgy  tamed  to  Oatflnhoq^  who 
waasdll  eeling  it 

T>r.  OakenburgP  with  a  voioe  of  thunder^ 

**  Sir — lieutenant — ah  I"  very  much  startled. 

''Doctor  Oakenburg,  let  me  entreat  you  to  defile  your  lips  no 
longer  with  that  rillanons  fry.  Don't  think  of  eel,  sir,  wh«i  yoo 
can  iret  tem^in ;  and  suoh  as  this." 

^  I  thank  yon,  lientenaht,  but — ^yes,  I  really  thank  yoa  feiy 
much ;  but,  as  you  see,  I  have  not  yet  oonsumed  entiielj  tlie 
soup  which  you  were  so  good -" 

*^  And  why  the  d — 1  haven't  you  oonsumed  itf  It  was  oocked  to 
be  consumed.  Why  have  you  wasted  time  so  imprudently  f  That 
'  soup  is  now  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  You  have  sufiTered  it  to  get  odd. 
There  are  certain  delights,  sir,  which  are  always  to  be  taken  warm. 
To  delay  a  pleasure,  when  the  pleasure  ia  ready  to  your  haads,  is 
to  destroy  a  pleasure.  And  then,  sir,  the  appetite  grows  vitiated, 
and  the  taste  dreiulfully  impaired  after  eating  fry.  The  finest 
delicacy  in  the  world  suffers  from  such  contact  Send  that  soop 
away.  Here,  Tom,  take  the  doctor's  calabash.  Throw  that 
shrivelled  fry  to  the  dog,  and  wash  the  vessel  dean.  Be  qnicfc, 
you  son  of  Beelzebub,  if  you  would  h<^  for  soiq>  and  sahatbn.'* 

The  indignation  of  Porgy  was  making  him  irreverent  His 
anger  increased  as  the  tasteless  doctor  resisted  his  desires  and  chmg 
to  his  eeL 

'^  No  I  Tom,  no.  Excuse  me,  lieutenant,  but  I  am  pleased  with 
this  eel,  which  is  considerably  done  to  my  likii^.  It  is  a  disfa 
I  particularly  affect" 

P<''g7'gAve  him  a  savage -j^ance,  while  ^>ooning  the  pie  into  his 
own  calabash.  Tom,  tne  negro,  meanwhile,  had  powessed  himself 
of  the  doctor's  dishes,  and  the  ez]^e(^ant  dog  was  already  in  pos 
session  of  ^<d  renmant  of  his  eel 

^Manssa  say  I  must  tek'  um,  Mass  Oakenbu'gy"  was  the 
apologetic  response  of  the  negro  to  the  remonstran  3es  of  thi 
dootw. 
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'^CSean  tbe  gCHurda,  Tom,  for  the  doctor  as  qmokly  m  poemble ! 
Iliat  a  free  white  man  Ib  a  Chiktian  country  abonld  prefer  eel  frj 
to  terra{iin  stow  I  Doctor  Oakenbnrg,  where  do  you  expect  to  go 
when  yon  die  ?  I  ad:  the  question  from  a  beUef^-rather  staggered, 
I  must  ooDfeea,  by  what  I  hare  seen — ^that  yon  really  have  some* 
tbmg  of  a  soul  left.    Tou  once  had,  doubtless.^ 

Hie  poor  natoralist  seemed  quite  wobegone  and  bewildered. 
His  anawer  was  quite  as  much  to  the  point  as  it  was  posaible  for 
him  to  make  it  at  any  time. 

"B^^,  lieutenant,  I  don't  Imow;  I  cant  0(»Qecture,  but  I 
trast  to  some  plaoe  ofpeifoeLsecnrjIy.'* 

*^We[l,  for  your  own  si^,  I  hope  so  too;  and  the  better  to 

Inake  you  seonre,  could  I  have  a  hand  in  di^>osing  of  you,  I  should 
doom  yov  soul  to  be  thrust  into  an  eeWn,  and  hung  up  to  dry  In 
tbe  tr^Mc  from  May  to  September  every  year.    Of  one  thing  you 
nay  rest  assured — if  there  be  anything  like  justice  dene  to  you  ^ 
I  hsNafter,  yov  will  have  scant  fore,  bad  cooking,  and  fry  for  e?er, 
I  whererer  yoQ  ga    Prefer  eel  to  terrafnu  1    TomP 
'     «8ahP 

"Bring  me  a  dean  calabash  of  wi^,  and  hand  the  jug.    A  little 
Jamsica,  ray  good  Mow,  to  wash  down  our  Grecians.  Ptefer  eel  to 
tenapin !    George  Dennison,  have  you  done  at  lart  9    How  these 
poetB  eat!     Mr.  Wilkins,  yon  have  sot  finished  f    Come,  sir,  don't 
spare  the  pie.    It  is  not  every  day  that  happiness  walks  into  one's 
lodgiDgB  and  begs  (me  to  help  himself.    It  isnt  every  day  that  <me 
captures  such  terrapins  as  these,  and  sits  down  to  such  cooking  and 
compounding.    Tom  and  myself  are  good  against  a  world  in  arts, 
.  What!  no  more!     Well,  I  can't  ccmiplain.    I  too  have  done, 
s  litfle  nu»sel  more  excepted.    Tom,  hand  me  that  ttireen.  I  must 
have  another  of  those  eggs." 
llie  epicure  scooped  them  up  and  swallowed. 
**  What  a  flavour — ^how  rich !    Ah !  George,  this  is  a  day  to  be 
mrtied  with  a  white  stone.    Tom,  take  awav  the  veiseL    I  have 
Ane  enough." 
^Ki,  raaussa,  you  no  leff  any  eggs." 

''No  eggsP  cried  the  gourmand ;  ^  why,  what  the  deuce  do  you 
ttU  that,  and  that,  and  that  ?"  stirring  them  over  with  the  spoon 
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ad  he  spoice.    ^Blees  mei  I  did  not  tLink  there  were  half  flo  i 
Btop,  Tom,  I  will  tak«  but  a  ooai^e  mora^  and  then — theie— Iha 
will  do— -yoa  may  take  the  reat" 

The  negro  honied  away  with  his  prise,  ^beading  that  Porgjr 
would  make  new  diacoyeries;  while  that  worthy,  aoaooning  hit 
calabash  of  water  with  a  moderate  deah  of  Jamaica  fiom  the  jug 
beside  him,  oonoluded  the  lepast  to  which  he  had  umxnexed  so  much 
inmortasee. 

"So  much  is  secure  of  lifeP  he  ezdaimedf  when   ha  had  dona 
^  I  am  satisfied^-I  have  lived  to-daj,  and  nothing  caa  deprive  me 
of  the  22d  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  aeven  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  enjoyed  in  the  Cypress  Swamp.    The  daj  is  com- 
pleted: it  (^ould  always  close  with  the  dinner  hoar.     It  is  diea 
secure — ^we  cannot  be  depiiyed  of  it :  it  is  recorded  in  the  histoiy 
of  hq>es  realized,  and  of' feelings  properiy  feltj  And,  haikl  the 
major  seems  to  think  widi  me,  since  the  bugle  lumUea  up  fiv  a 
start     Wilkina— old  fellow — ^if  you'll  give  me  a  hoping  hand 
in  hoisting  on  this  coat" — ^taking  it  from  die  bou£^  of  a  tree  (hs 
had  dined,  we  may  add,  in  his  shirt  sleeves) — **  you  win  save  me 
from  exertions  which  are  always  unwisely  made  after  dinner.    So  1 
that  will  do.    Thank  you  I    It  is  a  service  to  be  remembered." 

The  camp  was  all  astir  by  this  time.    Poigy  lodged  around  him 
coolly,  and  chaled  at  the  hurry  whidi  he  beheld  in  others. 

^  Ho !  there.  Corporal  Millhouse,  see  to  your  squad,  my  good  Ur 
k>w.  Dennison,  my  boy,  you  will  ride  along  with  me.  I  shall  want 
to  hear  wme  of  that  new  ballad  as  we  go.  Ah  1  boy,  we  shall 
have  to  put  some  of  your  ditties  into  print  They  are  quite  as 
good  as  thousands  of  vemes  that  are  so  honoured.  They  are  good,  . 
Geoige,  and  /  knowit,  if  nobody  elsa  ...  So  ho !  There !  Tool, 
you  rascal,  wiU  you  be  at  that  stew  all  day  f  Huny^  you  saUe  soa 
of  Ethiop,  and  don't  fbiget  to  unsling  and  to  pack  up  the  iuunbood. 
Needn't  mind  the  calabashes.  We  can  get  Ihem  every  wh<fe 
akmg  the  road.  •  .  .  What  1  you're  not  about  to  carry  that  saab 
along  with  you.  Doctor  OakenburgI  Great  Heavens  1  what  i 
reptile  taste  that  fellow  hast  .  .  .  Hal  Lance,  my  bey^  is  that 
you }    Well,  yon  reUshed  the  pie,  didn't  you  T 

*^  Tifot  good,  lieutenant" 


''Good!     It  was  ^rmdl    Bot  you  are  in  a  horrj.    Mounted 
aheadj  1     Well,  I  aiqipoee  I  must  fcUow  rait    I  see  tlie  m^% 
lead  J  to  BBount  daa    Do  dm  a  tuniy  Laaee ;  help  me  on  with  my 
belt,  wlueh  joa  see  hangini^  tvai  jQad$T  tiee.    B  takes  in  a  world  ^ 
c^tttfitory.     Tbere  1    That  will  do.** 
Hnmphriea  now  rode  np. 

''To  iMtM^  lieatenanl^aflBOonasyoneait.    Hie  migor'a  looking 
a  little  wolfiah.'' 

"  Aj»  aj  I    iieedB  mnat  when  the  de^  drivea.    And  yet  this 

nKmng  juat  alter  a  heartj  meal  upon  terff^>m  1    Terrapin  etew 

or  pie  aoeniB  to  iu^art  aomethiiig  oi  the  Bhigfiahneas  o(  the  beast 

te  him  wko  feeds  iqxm  it    I  must  think  of  thb;  whether  it  is  not 

the  case  with  all  animals  to  inflnenoe  with  their  own  nature,  that 

oi  the  p^aon  who  feeds  on  them.    It  was  eertainlj  the  notion  of 

the  anoieiita.    A  steak  of  the  lion  ought  reasonably  be  supposed  to 

mpaii  oonrage ;  wdf  and  tiger  should  make  one  thirst  for  blood ; 

and" — aeeing  Oakenburg  ride  along  at  this  moment — "^  who  should 

wender  soddenly  to  behold  that  orane-bodied  eormorant,  after  eating 

fried  eel,  suddenly  twisting  away  from  his  nag,  and,  with  squirm 

and  wriggle,  shding  off  into  the  mud!    If  e^er  he  disappears 

andd^y,  I  shall  know  how  to  aoeount  for  his  abseaoe." 

Thus  it  was  that  lieutenant  Porgy  soliloquiaed  himself  out  of 
the  swamp.    He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  lus  squad,  and  Singleton's 
ccden  beeame  urgent    Onoe  with  the  duty  before  him,  our  epi- 
caie  was  as  prcnnpt  as  any  of  his  neighbours.    In  an  hour,  and  all 
wwe  ready  for  the  start — the  partisans  and  their  prisoners;  and, 
oonspicaous  in  the  rear  of  his  master^  oommaad,  Tom,  the  oook, 
followed  closely  by  his  dog ;  a  mean  looking  cur  significantly  called 
I  •'SlinL"    Never  was  dog  more  appropriately  naaoed.    All  negro 
J\  dogs  are  more  or  less  mean  of  spirit,  but  surly,  and  cunning  in  the 
last  degree;  but  SUnk  was  the  superb  of  meanness  even  among 
iiegro  dogs.    He  was  the  most  shame-faoed,  creeping,  sneaking 
beast  you  ever  saw;  as  poor  of  body  as  of  siwrit;  eating  vora- 
ciowty  always,  yet  alwi^  a  mete  skeleton,  besmeared  with  tlie 
adMsaad  cinders  in  wlmA  he  lay  nighUy--^  1>*^  "«^ 
aoipeot,  ftwn  his  owner;  and  such  was  the  naeanjiess  of  hisapiri^ 
K  haviagb  from  immemorial  time,  negleeted  the  due  dau^ 
16 
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tion  of  his  tail^  he  now  seemed  to  have  lost  aL  eenae,  and  indeed, 
all  capalnlity,  for  the  achievement  There  it  bong  fi>r  ever  deplor- 
ably down,  aa  fiur  as  it  oo«U  go  between  hi^  legs,  and  seemed  ewmj 
day  to  grow  more  and  more  despicably  fond  of  earth.  Snofa  was 
^Slink"  always  in  the  white  man^s  eye;  but  see  ^Slink"  when  it 
is  his  cue  to  Uirottle  a  fiit  shote  in  the  swamp,  and  Ids  character 
undergoes  a  change.  Ton  then  see  that  phase  of  it^  which,  mors 
than  any  thing  besides,  endears  the  dirty  wretch  to  hia  negro  master. 

It  was  an  evil  hour  for  Slink,  when,  under  the  excitement  of 
departure,  he  sufSsred  himself  to  trot  ahead  of  his  owner,  and  pass 
fcMT  a  moment  from  rear  to  front  of  the  command.    It  was  nd 
often  that  he  suffered  himself  to  put  his  beauties  of  penon  too 
prominently  forward.    What  evil  mood  of  presumption  poateesed 
him  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive ;  hut  Slink 
in  proper  kee^nng  with  Tom,  his  owner,  in  the  swamp,  might  keep 
hioQself  in  perfect  seourify,  as  well  as  Oakenbutg.    Hia  danger  wm 
in  passing  out  from  his  obscurity  into  ^e  front  ranks.    lieutenant 
Porgy  beheld  the  beast  as  he  trotted  in  advance,  with   a  nve 
sentiment  of  disgust, — a  feeling  which  underwent  great  increase 
when  he  saw  that  the  dog's  spirit  underwent  no  elevation  with  his 
advance,  and'  thai  his  caudal  eitremity  was  just  as  basely  drooping 
as  before.    Porgy  summoned  Tom  to  the  front,  and  pointed  to  the 
dog.    Slink  instantly  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and  tried  to 
slii^  out  of  sight  under  the  legs  of  the  horses.    But  it  was  too 
late.    Byes  had  seen  hb  momentary  impertinence  which  seldoiB 
saw  in  vain. 

""Tom,"  said  Pcigy,  "^that  dog's  tail  must  be  cut  off  doae  to  hn 
haunches.'' 

^  Out  off  Kink's  tail,  maussal  Tou  want  for  kill  de  dog  for 
ebberT 

^'It  wont  kill  him,  Tom.  Out  it  off  ckwe,  and  sear  the  stnn^ 
with  a  hot  iron.    It  must  be  done  to-nighi." 

^But,  maussa,  he  will  spile  de  dog  for  ebber." 

^Not  so,  Tom ;  it  will  make  him,  if  any  thing  can.  Don't  yov 
see  that  he  can't  raise  it  up ;  that  it's  in  the  way  of  has  legs;  that 
it  makes  him  run  badly.  It  is  like  a  dragoon's  sword  when  he'i 
walking:  always  getting  between  his  legs  and  trippfaig  Urn.* 
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*ffliiik  eaii't  do  widoat  h»  tail,  dukumm^P  nsweNd  Tom  with 
beoomxiig  dogg«dB608. 

**Hjb  lab  he  tail  'twiz  he  leg  so ;  he  no  ha't  (hurt)  he  numkig.'' 
*^  All  a  iniwtjike,  Tom.  It's  in  his  way,  and  he  feels  it  That's 
the  true  remaon  why  he  looks  so  mean,  and  always  oarries  his  head 
BO  sheepishly.  It  must  be  a  terrible  mortification  to  any  dog  of 
seoaibilitj  when  he  has  a  tail  that  he  can  never  elevate.  Cut  off 
the  tail,  and  you  will  see  how  he  will  improve." 

*^  You  t'ink  so,  manssa  I    /  nebber  ken  t'ink  so.    Twon't  do 
for  cut  off  Slink  tail." 

(Tether  his  tail  or  his  head.  He  most  lose  one  or  t'other  to- 
ni^t,  Tom.  See  that  it  is  done.  K  I  see  him  to*morrow  with 
more  than  one  inch  of  stump  between  his  legs,  I  shoot  him !  By 
Jupitv  Ammon,  Tom^^^^I  shoot  him  I  and  you  know  when  I  swear 
by  a  Greek  god  that'  I  am  sure  to  keep  my  oath.  In  this  way, 
Tom,  T  mortify  Greek  faith  (^  You  understand,  Tom,  with  more 
than  one  inch  of  tail  he  dies !  Let  it  be  seen  to  this  very  night 
when  we  come  to  a  halt" 

^  He  'mos  (almost)  as  bad  for  cut  he  tail  as  he  head,  maussa." 

**  Be  it  the  head  then,  Tom ;  I  don't  care  which ;  and  now  &11 
back,  old  fellow,  and  whistle  back  the  beast  The  sight  of  his 
miserable  tail  distresses  me." 

And  Porgy  rode  forward ;  and  Tom,  whistling  back  the  unhappy 
eor,  muttered  as  he  fell  behind : 

**  Maussa  berry  sensible  pusson,  but  sometime  he's  a'  mos'  too 
d — n  foolish  for  talk  wid.  Whay  de  harm  in  Slink  tail  f  Slink 
carry  he  tail  so  low  to  de  groun',  people  nebber  sh'um  (see  'em) — 
nobody  gwine  sh'um  but  maussa,  and  he  hab  he  eye  jes  whay 
nobody  ebber  want  'em  for  look." 

But  the  last  bugles  sound  shrilly  and  mournfully  as  the  cavalcade 
speeds  away  in  a  long  train  through  the  swamp  avenues,  and  Tom 
18  compelled  to  forego  his  soliloquies  and  hurry  forward  with  the 
dog.  Stink,  who,  as  if  conscious  of  his  error,  has  dropped  just  as 
fiur  back  in  the  rear,  as  before  he  indiscreetly  went  ahead.  The 
nuserable  beast  Mttle  anticipates  the  loss  that  awaits  him.  Forta- 
lately  Tom  feels  for  him  all  that  is  proper.    He  rides  forward 
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euveViped  in  hk  own  and  niABtec^s  luggage,  and  he  too  and  Slink 
both  fball J  disappear  in  the  hr  shadows  of  the  vood.  Tti«  oyp>feBi 
swamp  of  the  Ashley  I'ests  in  the  profoundest  silencei  as  if  it  na%er 
had  been  inhabiiw). 


OflAPTER   XXXIT, 


Tte  bitiif  brand,  the  iImIj  ipMr, 

TW  wfhh  Tvz'd  Md  imnhp— 
Aad  tlMM  af«  all  tba  finMSMa  waata, 
Wbo,  for  the  ftrtif f I«,  pinea  aad  paata, 

Aad  nBrmrkntm  timrm. 
11m(»  lat  tW  fMaan  oosm  aad  tel 
How  drtad  tb«  blow  hi*  hand  caa  daal, 
WWa  ft<ado«  aenraa  Ua  ana." 


Ab  hoar  after  Umm  mofenMntB,  «Qd  no  one  wlMiid  guipact, 
from  tlw  dead  likaoe  ihat  pre?ailed  thiooghoal  the  region^  ikai  it 
ever  had  been  oeovpied  by  sach  wild  and  Bogratering  feUowa  aa 
tboae  with  wheai  we  hare  jnat  bad  dinner*  Pkocto^  seonta  migbt 
fad  eveiTwbere  the  proofe  o£  tbeii  oceupation^  in  the  bei^ 
gnrand,  the  broken  utenala,  and  the  embers  of  leeeni  firee.  But 
of  ^  oooopaata  themaelfei  tbeM  weie  no  eigne.    . 

Singleton,  meanwhile,  sent  his  scouts  forwafd.  at  a  seonriag  peee 
Heled  hia  Mttk  ooramand  mote  alowly,  bnt  stiU  at  a  gait  which 
woidd  render  puianit  diffionh  by  a  ktot  Urger  than  hb  own,  or 
less  admixnbly  mo«Bted.  One  eecret  ci  the  sncoese  of  Hariei^s 
iMn,  waa  in  the  eioeUeace  of  their  horses,  which  wese  ahrayi  well 
eboten  from  the  beet  stables  m  the  oountry.  Our  partisan  mode 
them  show  their  legs.  Aiming  te  make  the  Neleon'a  Ferry  road  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  struek  directly  across  the  country,  mider  the 
guidance  of  Humphries  and  Davis,  who  knew  every  turn  and  twist, 
ihort  cut  and  Uind  path,  leading  through  the  foreeta  of  this  neigh- 
kontheod.  Speaking  ecnnparatively,  howeveiv  th^  sped  along  but 
ilowly,  leaving  the  aoouta  coosidetaUy  in  advance.  They  had 
made  no  great  progress  when  night  b^;an  to  settle  down  upon  the 
Mrty.  With  the  approach  of  darkness,  Singletoi^  cast  about  for  a 
seelttded  ^lotin  whi<?h  to  form  a  tempo^raiy  encampment.  This 
was  finally  found  in  a  thick  wood  to  which  they  inclined  out  of 
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sight  and  heariug  from  the  road.  The  scouts  had  received  their 
instructions  to  fail  back  with  the  settin^^  in  of  dusk,  and  report 
their  disooyeries ;  all  of  which  was  done.  Here,  without  huildiag 
fires,  they  took  a  brief  and  supperless  rest,  until  the  moon  roae, 
when  the  troop  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  posting  forward  aion^ 
the  prescribed  rout^. 

With  the  dawn  of  day,  they  found  themselves,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  the  guides,  within  a  few  milds  only  of  the  Ferry 
road.     A  littile  more  caution  was  now  necessary  to  their  progreaa. 
They  were  in  a  travelled  region,  and  the  scouts  were  doubled. 
The  troop  entered  the  road  an  hour  or  so  afUr  sunrise,  without 
meetmg  with  any  interruption  or  object  worthy  their  attentum. 
In  this  manner  Uiey  proceeded  for  some  liours,  seeing  no  human 
being.    The  whole  foute,  however,  was  marked  by  the  devaatatiDg 
proefii^  of  war,  whiob  were  thick  on.  every  side  of  them.  /  Tlie  ' 
broken  fences,  the  shattered  or  hal^eonsumed  dw^iogs,  the 
unplanted  and  unploughed  fields,  all  in  desertion,  spoke  IbuMIj 
lor  its  attributes  aAd  presence.    But  suddenly^  teiw«da  noon,  the 
•coats  were  met  by  a  countryman,  his  wife,  and  two  ohildreB, 
flying  from  the  foe.    It  was  diffionlt  to  convince  them  that  th^ 
had  not  fallen  in  with  another;  and  they  told  their etory,  aoeord- 
ii^fly,  in  fear  and  trembHog.   ^ 

They  told  of  a  tory  named  Amos  Oaskena,  a  notorious  wrstoh 
before  the  war,  who  had  raised  a  party  and  had  been  derafltataig 
the  neighbouring  country  throughout  St  Stephens  and  8t»  Johns, 
Berkley.*  Hit  numbers  vrere  increasii^,  and  he  stopped  at  wo 
eioesses.  C^  most  of  the  plantations  through  which  he  had  goM, 
every  hoose  was  burned  to  the  ground,  the  stock  wantonly  sho^  the 
people  laundered,  and  either  murdered,  forced  to  ^pUow  their  capton^ 
(»>  compelled  to  fly  to  phuses  of  refege  the  meet  wild  imd  de|J<tfable. 
^Hie  litde  fkmily  they  had  encountered  had  be^  thus  diaposoowodL 
They  hud  only  saved  their  Uvea  by  a  timely  notice,  which  a  fiind 
among  the  tories  had  given  them  of  their  a{qproaeh.    They  insisted 

*  History  has  deemed  this  monster  of  soflle.eBt  importanos  to  vsMrl 
many  of  his  ^^eda    He  wa%  for  some  time^  tl^  dread  of  this  ssoika  af 
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Ait  Gmk&DB  oovld  not  be  uulmj  milei  ofl^  and  would  oertaiiihr 
BMt  Hmtn  before  noon,  as  be  was  on  hk  way  to  Cbarlesion  witb 
hk  ptisooen  and  seeking  bis  reward. 

SiagleUai  determined  to  prepare  for  bim  a  warm  reception,  and 
baring  aaeerinned  tbat  tbe  force  under  Gaskens  ftiUy  doubled  bis 
ewn,  be  laid  bis  plans  to  neutralize  this  superiority  by  tbe  employ- 
fflSBl  of  tbe  usual  cunning  of  tbe  partisan.  According  to  tbe 
aeoount  of  the  flying  ooantryman,  tbere  was  a  beautiful  little  ^ng 
some  three  miles  b^[faer,  not  more  tban  a  stone's  tbrow  from  tbe 
roadside ;  this  was  tbe  only  good  drinking  water  for  some  distance, 
and,  aa  it  was  well  known  to  way&rers,  it  was  conduded  tbat  Gas- 
keas  would  make  use  of  it  as  a  place  of  rest  and  refreshment 
Hire,  ^n^^etcm  determined  to  place  bis  ambuseade ;  and  as  it  was 
iQoenaiy  to  reach  it  some  time  in  adrance  of  bis  enemy,  be  pushed 
liis  troop  forward  at  a  quicker  pace.  They  reached  tbe  spot  in 
time,  and  gliding  out  of  tbe  road,  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  de- 
wed station. 

Tbe  ^ring  was  one  of  tiiese  quiet  waters  tiiat  trickle  along  tbe 
hdlow  which  tbey  bare  formed,  and  witb  so  gentle  a  murmur,  that, 
thou^  but  a  brief  distance  from  tbe  road,  no  passing  ear,  however 
aeute,  could  possibly  detect  its  prattling  invitation.  The  water  was 
eool  and  refining ;  the  overhanging  trees  gave  it  a  pleasant  and 
ittiDg  shelter,  which  scarcely  rendered  necessary  the  small  wooden 
flbed  which  had  been  built  t^bore  it  by  some  one  of  the  considerate 
dwdkrs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Wjir,  in  its  violence,  however 
destructive  eke,  bad  i^pared,  with  a  becoming  reverence,  the  foun^ 
tab  and  the  little  roof  above  it  The  whde  spot  was  exceedingly 
pr^ ;  wild  vines  and  florid  grapes  clustered  over  it ;  a  little  dump 
qC  wild  flowers  grew  just  at  its  pordi ;  while  a  flne  large  oak, 
standing  on  the  brow  of  the  little  hill  at  the  bottom  of  idiicb  tbe 
^mntam  bad  its  source,  took  the  entire  area  into  its  dieltering 
emhsee.  The  wild  jessamine,  and  the  thousand  flauntn^  blossoms 
<^ihe  southern  forests,  grew  proftnely  about  the  place;  and  in  that 
Hour  of  general  repose  in  Carolina  during  the  summer  montba-^ 
the  hour  of  noon — when  all  nature  is  languid ;  when  the  Urd 
kvhes  hk  fitfril  note,  or  only 

** Starfti  inte  voice  a  moment^  and  k  stilliT 


1 
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wh^  man  and  botBt,  reptife  .and  ineeoi,  alike  *eak  ferlkt-i 
and  past  drowsily  benealh  ito  aheker-r-thia  Httla  hdlow  of  Om 
woods,  and  the  dear  stream  weUing  oi^er  the  Uttfe  basiii  wttnmA 
which  its  dweUiagrplaoe  had  been  formed^  and  tiidUing  awaj  in  a 
pmttling  munimr  that  discooraed  twin  haimoniea  to  the  sk^jgiah 
breoM  that  shook  at  intervals  the  tree  above  it^  seemed  emineatly  « 
scene  chosen  fox  gentle  spints,  and  a  purpose  grateftd  to  the  laftaat 
delicacies  of  humanity*  Yet  was  ita  saered  and  sweet  repose  abooA 
to  be  invaded*  War  had  prepared  his  wei^Mm  and  lay  wailisf  ia 
the  shade. 

Having  chosen  his  ground.  Singleton  proceeded  to  his  prqpnar 
tiona  for  the  due  rec^tion  of  Gaskens  and  his  tones.    The  tgoopaa 
and  the  priaoaexs  were  at  once  dismounted ;  the  hitter,  wkh  the 
horses,  were  escorted  to  a  sufficient  distance  in  the  wood,  beyooi 
the  reach  of  the  stnie,  and  where  they  could  oonvey  no  intimatioa 
l^  their  v<»oes  to  the  approaching  enemy.     Here  a  guard  was  pii^ 
over  them,  with  instructions  to  cut  down  the  first  individual  who 
should  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  %  disposition  to  eiy  out  or  to 
fly.    A  comnoand,  otherwise  so  sanguinary,  was  necessaiy,  howevei^ 
in  the  circumstances.     This  done,  Singleton  despatched  his  aeouti^ 
headed  by  Humphries,  whose  adroitness  he  well  knew,  on  Xh&  road 
leading  to  the  enemy ;  they  were  to  bring  him  intelligence  withont 
suffering  themselves  to  be  seen.    He  next  proceeded  to  his  own 
inwtediate  disposition  of  fbroe  for  the  hot  controveisy,  and  ap* 
proved  himsdf  a  good  disciple  of  the  swamp  &x  in  the  ama^ 
ment    The  ambush  was  fimned  on  two  sides  of  the  spring,  the 
men  being  so  placed  as  U>  possess  the  advantages  of  the  cross-fire 
without  being  ibemselv^  eiqposed  tp  the  sli^iftest  dagger  from  their 
mutual  weapons.    All  i^proaoh  to  the  waters  was  thus  commanded, 
and  Singleton,  trusting  to  the  advantages  obtained  from  the  was- 
priae  and^  the  first  fire,  instructed  his  men  to  follow  him  in  tlie 
chaige  which  he  contemplsibed  making;  immediately  after  the  die- 
chai[ge  of  their  piecee.    In  the  way  of  eshortatioA  he  had  but  km 
words;^  bs  resembled  Marion  in  that  req>ect,  also :  but  thoae  words 
WfiaJidgUy  stimulating. 

^Men,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  you ;  you  are  no  coward^ 
and  I  am  sure  will  do  your  duty.     I  do  not  call  v^n  you  to  ^ 
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itovy  meo,  bat  moosten ;  not  oornktrynea,  bat.  those  who  have  no 

e(MUitijr**-<wbo  fasve  only  known  their  country  to  rend  her  bowek 

nd  prey  vpon  her  vHnla^    Ton  will  only  spwre  them  when  they 

are  down — when  they  ory,  enougL    Th^e  mnet  be  no  '  Tarieton*s 

qmrtma^**  wand  yon ;  iim  soldier  that  strikes  the  nun  who  has 

onee  SB^ymittedy  shall  be  hang  up  immediately  after ;  ^ot  though 

&ey  be  bmtea  uid  monsten  now,  yet  even  the  brute  has  a  claim 

ipott  maaf^  mensy  when  he  hsaonoe  sulMnitfted  to  be  tamed.     Qo 

now,  mefty  omdn  to  lus  plaee,  and  wait  the  signal      I  will  give  it 

it  the  proper  moment  myeel£    It  shall  be  but  one  word,  and  when 

yon  hear  me-aay,  'Now !'  let  each  r^  make  its  mark  upon  an 

mned  tory.     ^oot  none  that  hate  not  weapons  in  their  handa— 

nmemher  that ;  and  when  you  sally  out,  as  you  wiU  immediately 

Asr  the  dtadiaige  and  while  they  are  in  c<»fiiaon,  let  the  sane 

rrie  be  obserred     Stifte  none  that  thsow  down  thnr  arms — none 

that  do  not  <iflbr  us  resistano^  Enough,  tow ;  the  brare  soldier 

needs  no  long  ezhottation.    l£e  soldier  who  fights  his  coantry's 

btftles  has  her  voice  at  his  heart,  pleading  ht  her  rescue  and  reUe£ 

Bsmember  lihe  burnt  dwellings  of  your  country— hnr  murdered  and 

mshrected  inhabitant8-«-bsr   desdate  fieMa*— her  etarving  children 

-^sad  tiien  strike  home !     Your  country  is  worth  fighting  for,  and 

he  who  dies  in  the  cause  of  hit  country,  dies  in  the  leause  of  uun : 

be  wffi  not  be  ^Mgotten.    60,  and  remen^c  the  wokL'' 

There  was  no  rfiout^  no  hurnh ;  but  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
gnwnd,  Bps  knit  closely  in  solemn  deteniiinatkni ;  and  Singleton 
«w  at  a  glance  that  his  meh  were  to  be  rdied  oUi. 

^'They  wiH  do,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as,  seeing  them  aU  pro- 
perly sheHered)  he  thiew  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  a  little 
nniored  from  the  rest,  and  only  accompanied  by  the  boy.  Lance 
Ampton.  We  have  seen  the  increasing  intimacy  between  the  lad 
nd  his  oommandert  an  intimacy  encouraged  by  the  latter,  t^ 
eunsKiy  sought  for  by  the  boy.  He  stiidionsly  k^  near  the  per* 
v»tf  the  partisan,  listened  to  every  word  he  uttered,  watdied  every 

*  TWrleton  made  bimself  feared  and  infamotifl  by  giving,  no  qnartep 
When,  aeeordingly,  the  patriots  obtained  any  raccessee  in  battle,  the} 
vere  i^t  to  answer  the  plea  for  mercy  by  shottttng  ont— "  Ay,  1  MleteaV 
^^ivt«%"  while  hewing  down  the  snpplioant 
16^ 
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movement,  and  carefaHy  analysed,  so  fiir  aa  his  i 
would  admit,  every  feeling  and  thought  of  his  superior.  ^Fnm  1 
earnest  and  dose  contemplation  of  the  one  object,  the  boy  grew'  te 
be  exdunve  in  his  regaixte,  and  slighted  every  other.  Singletoii  be- 
came one  and  the  same  with  his  mind's  ideal,  and  a  Kvaly  imagiii»> 
tion,  and  warm  sensibilities,  identified  his  captttn,  in  his  thoogfai^ 
with  his  only  notion  of  a  genuine  hera  The  m<He  he  studied  hiHa, 
the  more  oomplete  was  the  reeembbmce.  Hie  lofiy,  synunetacdl^ 
strong  person — the  high  but  easy  carriage-— the  graoe  «if  movemiBl. 
and  attitude — ^the  studious  delicacy  of  speech,  mingled,  at  the  sascie 
ixm(\  with  that  simile  adherence  to  propriety,  wUdi  iUostnitea 
genuine  manlinete,  were  all  attributes  of  ^ngleton  and  all  obvkma 
enough  to  his  admirer. 

'^  How  I  wish  I  was  like  him  T  said  the  boy  to  hknseH^  aa  he 
looked  where  Singleton's  form  lay  before  him  under  the  tree.  ^  If 
I  wab  only  sure  that  I  could  fight  like  him,  and  iK>t  feel  afraid, 
when  the  time  oomee !    Oh !  how  I  wish  it  was  over  P^ 

Had  the  words  been  uttered  loud  enou^  to  be  heaid  by  the  par> 
tisan,  the  mood  of  the  boy  would  have  beeft  better  undeiatood  bf 
his  commander  than  it  was,  when  the  latter  heard  the  deep  sigh 
which  followed  them.     Singleton  tnriied  to  look  upon  him  as 
he  heard  it,  and  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  the  manifest  de- 
jection in  every  feature  of  his  countenance.    He  thought  it  might 
arise  from  the  loneliness  of  his  situation,  his  ceoent  loas^  a  tetder 
mother,  and  the  distresring  condition  of  his  fether,  of  whom  th^y 
had  seen  nothing  since  their  departure  from  the  swamp.    True^  ths 
brother  of  Lance  was  aionig  with  th^n,  but  there  was  little  sym- 
pathy between  the  twa    Hie  elder  youth  wasduH  and  unobservaiit, 
whUe  the  other  vras  thoughtful  and  acute.    They  had  little  inter^ 
course  beyond  an  occasional  word  of  question  and  reply ;  and  even 
then,  the  intimacy  and    relationidup  seemed  imperfect     Theie 
things  might,  nay,  nyust  necessiirily  produce  in  the  boy's  auad  a 
snfBdent  feeling  of  his  desolation,  and  hence,  in  Singteton's  thofagh^ 
his  depression  seemed  natural  enough.    But  when  the  sigh  was  re- 
peated, and* the  face,  even  unler  the  partisan's  glance,  wore  the 
«ame  expression,  he  could  no    help  addressing  him  on  the  tab* 
•ect 
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**  Why,  liow  now,  Lance — wfaatla  the  matter !  Cheer  up,  eheer 
■p,  and  get  feady  to  do  something  like  a  maiL  Enow  you  not 
wen  OS  the  ere  of  battleT 

"  Ohy  sir,  I  can*t  cheer  up,"  was  the  half-inarticulate  reply,  as  the 
sBotioii  of  the  hoy  TisiUy  increased,  and  a  tear  was  seep  to  gather 
in  his  eye&  So  much  emotion  was  unusual  in  one  whose  mood 
was  Uiat  of  elastic  enthusiasm;  and  the  pallid  cheek  and  downcast 
\o6k  ilimwlated  anew  the  anxiety  of  the  partisan.  He  repeated  his 
<|QfistioD  euriously,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rising  from  his  place  of 
rart,  he  caaae  round  to  where  the  boy  was  standing,  leaning  against 
histree. 

'^'Whai'^s  the  matter  with  you,  boy — ^what  trouhUe  ypu*— are  yon 
■ekr 
•     •*0h^  ttOy  mr — no,  sbp — Tm  not  sick — Fm  very  well— but^  sir — ** 

"But  what  r 

'^Only,  air,  Tve  nerer  been  in  a  battle  before-rne?^  to  fight 


r^VITell!  And  what  of  that,  Lanoe  f  What  mean  you?    SpeakP 
vThe  brow  of  Singleton  darkened  slightly,  as  he  witnessed  the 
sseming  trepidation  of  the  youth.    The  frown,  when  Frampton 
v.  beheld  it,  had  the  natural  effect  of  adding  to  his  confusion. 


\f      "(»^  sir,  only  thi^  Tm  so  afraid- 


Afraid,  boy  1"  ezdaimed  Singleton,  sternly,  interrupting  the 
tpaket — ''afiviidi  Then  get  hack  to  the  horses^-get  away  at 
once  from  sight,  and  let  not  the  men  look  upon  you.  Begone — 
Vay!" 

The  oheek  of  the  boy  glowed  like  crimson,  hu  ^ye  fl^ed  out  a 
fiie^ei  indignation,  his  head  was  erect  on  the  .instant,  and  his 
whole  figure  rose  wkh  an  expression  of  pride  and  firmness,  which 
showed  the  partisan  that  he  had  done  him  injustice.  The  change 
WIS  quite  as  unexpected  as  it  was  pleasant  to  Singleton ;  and  he 
leoked  aoeordingly,  as  he  listened  to  the  reply  o£  the  <  boy,  whose 
vpeeeh  was  now  nnbrok^i. 

"No,  sir — ^you  wrong  me — ^Fm  not  afraid  of  the  enemy — that's 
Dot  it,  sir.    Fm  not  afraid  to  fight^  sir;  but " 

"But  what|  Lance— of  what  then  are  you  afraid  f 

""CM^sir^Fm  afraid  I  shan't  fight  as  I  want  to  fightj  Fm  afraid* 
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air,  I  wonH  hare  tlie  heart  to  shoot  a  man,  though  I  know  he  will 
^^  fthoot  me'  if  he  can.    It's  so  strange,  sir,  to  shoot  at  a  tnie-^and-tnM 
man — so  very  strange,  sir,  that  Fm  afraid  111  tremble  when  Ike 
time  comes,  and  not  shoot  till  it's  too  late.** 

^  And  what  then — how  would  jou  help  that^  hey  f  Yoa  nMnt 
make  np  your  mind  to  do  it,  or  keep  oat  of  the  way." 

^  Why,  mr,  if  I  couid  only  see  you  idl  the  time— ^  I  ooold  cmty 
hear  yott  speak  toi/ie  inptu*ikular,  and  tell  me  by  nMm^'i$km  to 
shoot,  I  think,  sir,  I  could  do  it  then  well  enough ;  but  to  shooi  $A 
a  man  for  the  ftnt  tnne— Fm  so  afhud  Fd  tremble,  «od  wait  too 
long,  unless  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  when." 

Singleton  smiled  thoii^;htfiiSly,'aB  he  Hsteusd  tm  the  ooafuaed 
workings  of  a  good  mind,  finding  itself  in  a  novel  position,  ignotant 
^  of  the  true  standaM  for  its  guidance,  and  referring*  to  an^iier  on 
which  it  was  most  accustomed,  or  at  least  most  wiffiag,  to  ^et)end. 
The  boy-  labdhred  utider  one  of  those  doubts  n4iich  «o  oommonly 
beset  and  annoy  the  ambitious  nature,  solicitous  of  doing  Ifrsi^y 
with  an  id^  of  achievement  drawn  b€A>re  the  sight  by  theknagi- 
nation,  and  making  a  picture  too  imposing  for  itB  own  quiet  con> 
templati6n.  He  was  troubied,  as  even  the  highest  ooucage  aad 
boldest  genius  will  sometimes  become,  with  enfeebling  doubts  cf 
his  own  capacity  even  to  do  tolerably,  what  he  desires  to  do  well 
He  trembled  to  bdieve  that  he  should  M  short  of  that  measure  of 
achievement  which  his  mind  had  made  his  standard^  and  atwUeh 
he  aimed. 

Fortunately  for  him^  Singleton  was  sufficiently  aware  of  tiM 
distinction  between  doubts  and  misgivings  so  honorable  and  so 
natural,  and  those  which  spring  from  imbecile  purpose  and  a 
deficient  and  shrinking  spirk.  He  ^ke  to  the  boy  kindly,  amirsd 
him  of  his  confidenoe,  encouraged  him  to  a  belter  fdliaiioe  upon 
his  own  powers ;  and,  knowing  well  that  nothing  so  socm  brkigs 
out  the  naturally  sturdy  spirit  as  the- quantity  of  presameand 
provocation  upon  it,  he  rather  strove  to  impress  upon  him  a  lugher 
notion  than  ever  of  the  severity  and  trial  <^  the  conflict  now  More 
him.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  required  at-  his  ha&ds, 
did  his  spirit  rise  to  oVercome  it;  and  Sii^leton,  after  a  few 
mmnents'  conversation  with  hha^  had  the  satii&etien  to  s«e  Us 
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I  bngfaten  op,  -whHe  hk  eje  flashed  enthnaiMm,  and  Itii 
•oo]  grew  earnest  for  the  strife. 

^  Yoa  shall  have  the  pkoe  uader  my  own  eye :  and  mark  me^ 
lianosy  thateye  wiU  be  upon  you.  I  will  give  yon  a  distiaci  du^ 
to  fwrfoniii  and  imet  that  it  shall  be  done  vell.'^ 

^ni  tij,  str,**  was  the  modeet  answer,  thoag^  hk  doubts  of  his 
efwm  capacity  were  sens^ly  decroasiDg.  The  time  was  at  hand^ 
however,  wli^h  wan  to  bring  his  courage  into  eiercise  aad  tfii^ 
mad  to  pot  to  the  test  that  strength  of  mind  whioh  he  had  been 
Imaaetf  disposed  to  underrate.  One  of  the  scouts  charged  with 
the  intelligence  by  Humphries  now  came  in,  bringing  tidings  of 
Uie  tones.  Th^  were  conputed  to  amofont  to  eighty  men;  but 
of  ^is  the  scoots  eould  not  be  certain,  aa,  in  obedience  to  the 
ofdeis  of  his  commander,  Humphriea  had  not  veotured  so<  nigh 
aa  to  expose  himself  to  discovery.  He  computed  the  posoners 
m  thdr  charge,  mdn,  women,  and  chiidieii,  to  b6  quitd  mi  Huma- 


Sangteton,  on  the  receipt  of  thia  intelligeiice,  looked  closely  to 
tiie  preparations  wluch  he  had  made  for  thrir  reception,  saw  that 
his  men  were  all  hi  their  places,  and  went  the  roundsy  addressing 
Ihen^  indiyidually  in  encouragement  and  exhortaiion«  Thia  done, 
he  took  the  young  banner,  Lanoe  Feampten,  aside,  and  leading 
him  to  the  shelter  of  a  thi<d[  bush  at  the  head  of  the  little  hillock, 
he  bade  him  keep  that  position  in  which  he  placed  him,  throughout 
all  the  events  of  the  contest  This  positbn  commanded  a  view  of 
the  whole  scene  likely  to  be  the  theatre  of  conflict.-  The  partisan 
bade  Um  survey  it  dosely. 

^Tliere  is  the  spring,  Lanoe^*4here*— in  short  rifle  distance. 
How  Ua  do  you  call  itT 

"Thirty  yards,  sir.** 

"^  Are  you  a  sure  ^ot  at  that  (^tancef 

''Dead  sur^  sir  f*  and  he  raised  the  rifle  to  his  eye,  which  Sis 
l^eton  handed  him. 

■^Tour  hand  trembles^  boy." 

"Tea,  ur ;  bat  Fm  not  afraid ;  Fm  only  anzioas  to  begin."      " 

''Keep  cool;  there's  no  hurry,  but  time  enough  Throw  off 
your  jaQke^--give  me  your  rifld.    Thcre-^now  roll  up  your  sleeves 
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and  go  down  to  the  spring — {^unge  your  anna  up  to  their  pita  i 
the  cool  water  a  dozen  times,  until  I  call  yon.    QoJ* 

The  boy  went;  and  befove  he  returned,  Hmmphriea  rode  in  wiftk 
aooounta  of  the  near  approach  of  Gaakena  and  hialoriea.  Singbtoa 
called  up  his  pupil  from  the  spring,  and  continued  hia  direotiona. 

^Take  your  place  here,  by  the  end  of  the  log ;  don't  mind  your 
jacket — better  off  than  on.  Our  men,  yon  aee^  are  ranged  on  oithiw 
side  of  you.    They  can  see  fou  aa  easily  as  you  can  aee  them." 

Thia  aentence  waa  emphatically  uttered,  while  the  pierdi^  g^maoa 
of  Singleton  waa  rireted  upon  the  now  unfidtering  conntenanoe  of 
the  boy. 

**  Below  you  ia  the  spring,  and  in  that  ahade  the  toriea  will  most 
probably  come  to  a  halt  They  will  acaroely  put  thdr  priaonen 
voder  corer,  for  fear  they  ahouki  eacape ;  and  they  will  be  likely 
to  T^nain  at  the  opening  there  to  your  left — ^th^te,  juat  by  thoae 
tallow  bushea.  Now,  obaerre :  I  am  about  to  trust  to  you  to  oomr 
mencethe  affair.  Upon  you,  and  your  rifle  shot,  I  depei^d  greatly* 
Don't  raise  it  yet :  let  it  rest  in  the  hollow  of  your  arm  until  yon 
are  ready  to  pull  trigger,  which  you  will  do  the  moment  you  hear 
me  aay,  ^  Now  V  I  will  not  be  hx  from  you,  and  will  aay  it  auffi 
dently  loud  for  you  to  hear.  The  moment  you  hear  me,  lift  youi 
piece,  and  be  aure  to  ahoot  the  man,  whoeyer  he  may  be,  that  may 
happen  to  atand  upon  the  riae  of  the  hill,  juat  above  the  apring,aod 
under  the  great  oak  that  hangs  over  it  It  ia  moat  probaUe  that 
it  will  be  Qaakena  himadf^  the  captain  of  the  toriea.  But  no 
matter  who  he  ia,  ahoot  him  :  aim  for  the  man  that  atanda  on  the 
hillock,  and  you  must  hit  an  enemy.  Ton  will  have  but  a  aini^e 
ftre^  aa  our  men  will  foUow  your  lead,  and  in  the  next  mcmient  we 
ahall  charge.  When  you  see  ua  do  so,  dip  rcmnd  by  the  tallow 
buahea,  and  cut  looae  the  ropea  that  tie  the  prisonera.  Theae  are 
your  dutiea;  and  remember,  boy,  I  ahall  aee  all  your  movemoitB. 
I  diall  look  to  you,  and  you  only,  until  the  affair  commenoea.  Be 
in  no  hurry,  but  keep  cool:  wait  for  the  word,  and  don't  even  lift 
your  rifle  until  you  hear  me  give  the  signal.  Bemember^  you  hare 
a  duty  to  perfonn  to  youraelf  and  country,  in  whoae  cause  your 
life  to-day  begina. ' 

The  boy  put  hia  hand  upon  his  hearty  bowed  hia  heiM,  and  made 
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BO  other  reply ;  but  his  eye  gliatened  with  pride ;  and  m  the 
partisan  moved  away,  he  grasped  his  rifle,  threw  his  right  foot 
back  a  paoe^  as  if  to  feel  his  position,  then,  sinking  quietly  behind 
the  bnah,  prepared  himself  as  firmly  for  the  oontest  as  if  he  had 
been  a  veteran  of  si«tf. 


CHAPTER  XXXf 

••AAdwwthalllisTvittTMtuMiAad  gtimdmA 
Onrw  Mtliui  with  kis  pnj,    Th*  ^gmtl  nca. 
That  narks  th«  faaat  prepared,  their  aan  ahall  Ml* 
A  toiiBd  of  terror— aad  the  banqaet  spread, 
Shall  call  the  aazioos  ^ipetite  that  sees 
▲ad  gloats  vpom  Ha  garbage  froat  afar.* 

SiLSNOs  and  a  deep  anxiely  hung  like  a  spell  above  tbe  ambiis- 
cading  party.  The  woods  lay  at  rest,  and  the  waters  of  tho 
fountain  trickled  quietly,  as  if  Peace  lay  sleeping  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Security  watched  over  her.  So  well  had  Singleton 
made  his  arrangements,  and  so  cautiously  had  his  plans  been  exe- 
cuted, that  no  necessity  existed  for  bustle  or  confusion.  .Each 
trooper  had  his  duty  as  carefully  assigned  him  as  the  boy  FVan^ 
ton ;  and  all  of  them,  taking  direction  from  their  gallant  leader, 
lay  still  in  the  close  shadow  of  the  thicket,  silent  as  the  grave,  and 
only  awaiting  the  signal  which  was  to  fill  its  unfolding  jaws. 

They  waited  not  long  before  the  advance  of  the  tones  i^peared 
in  sight ;   then  came  the  prisoners — a  melancholy  troop— men, 
women  and  children ;  and  then  the  main  body  of  the  marauders, 
under  Gaskens,  bringing  up  the  rear.    In  all,  there  was  probably 
over  a  hundred  persons ;  an  oddly  assorted  and  most  misoellaneoufl 
collection,  with  nothing  uniform  in  their  equipment    They  were 
not  British^  but  tories ;  though  here  and  there  the  gaudy  red  ooat, 
probably  a  tribute  of  the  battle  field,  was  ostentatiously  worn  by  an 
individual,  upon  whom,  no  doubt,  it  conferred  its  own  charactei^ 
and  some  of  that  authority  which  certainly  would  have  been  pos- 
seased  by  its  owner  were  he  a  Briton.    The  present  troop  of  banditti  * 
— for,  as  yet,  they  could  be  styled  by  no  other  more  proper  epithet 
— ^was  one  of  the  many  by  which  the  countiy  was  overrun  in  every 
direction.    Banding  together  in  small  squads,  the  dissolute  and  tbe 
widced  among  the  native  and  foreign  thus  availed  themaelves  of  tbe 
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ei  Ike  war  to  i«?eDgie  theimehreB  i^pon  old  eoMiiieii 
dotioy  the  piopaty  they  oonld  not  i^ypropriate,  and,  with  the 
tw(mi  and  the  rofM,  pnnkh  the  more  honesty  or  the  more  qmak 
for  that  pacifie  forbearance  which  they  thenunlTee  were  to  little  i^ 
poeed  to  manifiMt 

In  every  section  of  the  proyinoe  theee  tqnade  were  cootiniiaUy 

;  fiMming;     In  one  nighty  ten,  twenfy^  thirty,  or  more,  wonkL  collet 

\  tegelker,  and  by  a  sodden  and  inq»etaou8  movement,  anticipating 

!  all  preparationfl,  would  rush  with  ire  and  eword  iqxm  their  wh% 

\  Mg^boon^  wheee  fint  knowledge  of  the  incusion  would  be  the 

,  brand  in  the  blazing  bam,  or  the  ballet  driven  through  the  cra^ 

ing  pane.    They  ihot  down,  in  this  manner,  even  as  he  sat  with 

his  Itttle  oirde  at  the  fiomly  ftwside,  the  stout  yeoman  who  might 

\  have  defionded  or  avenged  them.    The  arm  of  the  law  was  staid  by 

I  mvBsioQ,  and  the  sanction  of  the  invaders  was  necessarily  pven, 

'  oader  all  ciicnmstaBoes,  to  the  party  which  claimed  to  igbt  in 

I  their  bdud£    The  tory  became  tl^  British  ally,  and  the  whig  his 

;  victim  aecerdingly ;  and  to  such  a  degree  were  the  atvooities  of 

\  these  wretches  carried,  that  men  were  dragged  from  the  arms  of 

their  wives  at  midnight,  and  slifiered  for  their  love  of  country  in 

the  aagfat  <tf  wife  and  children,  by  dying  in  the  rope,  and  from  ihm 

own  roof  trees. 

I      Of  this  diaracter  was  the  body  of  tories,  under  Amos  Gadseos,  now 

1  mpidly  approaching  the  place  of  ambush.    They  had  formed  them- 

^  adves  on  the  Williamsbuigh  line,  chiefly  the  desperadoes  and  ontcastB 

from  that  quarter,  and  had  chosen  among  themselves  an  impropriate 

leader  in  Gaslrona,  of  whom  we  are  told  by  the  historian,  that  even 

befim  tiie  war  he  had  been  notorious  for  bis  petty  larcetues.   From 

tUs  quarter  they  had  pasaed  mto  St  Johns,  Berkley,  marking  their 

progNm  everywhere  with  havoc,  and  stopping  at  aoatrocity.    Sudi 

imployment  was  not  less  grateful  to  tbemselvea  than  to  ^leir  new 

masters,  to  whom  they  thought  it  likely,  and  indeed  knew,  that  it 

most  commend  them.    Ckdkens  aimed  more  highly,  indeed,  than 

Ids  neighboun.    He  had  abeady  been  bonoused  with  a  Britiah 

eaptuDoy — ^he  desired  a  still  loftier  oomroission;  and  the  reckless- 

sees  of  h»  deeds  was  intended  sdll  further  to  i^rave  him  in  the 

righief  these  from  whom  he  hoped  to  receive  it    If  the  atiooitiea 
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of  Tttieton  resulted  in  his  promoticm  and  honoor,  why  not 
atrooities  in  Amos  Gaskens ?    Reason  mi^t  well  aak,  why   no^t 
sinoei  in  orueity,  they  were  &ar  parallels  for  one  another. 

The  prisoners  brought  with  Gaskens  were  ohieflj  taktti  from  tlie 
parish  of  St  Johns,  Berkley.     One  family,  consirtiBg  of  a   nuui 
named  Ghriffin,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  a  tall,  good  kx^ii^   girl, 
about  seventeen,  were  cloeely  watched,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
captives,  by  a  guard  especially  assigned  for  this  purpose.    Tha  imk- 
ing-of  this  man  had  cost  the  tory  two  of  his  best  s(Miaa»  and  ha 
had  himsdf  been  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  fAnikB  from  Griffin's 
sabre.    Griffin  had  fought  desperately  against  his  captors ;  and  an 
dd  grudge  between  himself  and  Gaskens  had  stimulated  them  both, 
the  one  to  desire  his  capture,  the  other  to  resist,  eren  unto  daath, 
the  effort  of  his  enemy.    The  resolt,  so  fiu^  has  been  shown. 
Griffin  tried  to  escape  at  the  i^roach  of  the  toiy,  but  the  back 
track  to  the  nei^bouring  swamp  had  been  interoepted  by  Gaskena, 
who  knew  the  route,  and  three  of  his  men  who  went  there  in  ad- 
vance to  watch  it ;  while  the  main  body  ot  the  troop  pressed  far- 
ward  to  the  cottage.    It  was  there  that  the  flyii^  man  encountered 
them,  and  the  fight  was  desparatdy  waged  before  they  conquered 
him.    This  did  not  happen  until,  as  we  have  said,  two  oi  his  das- 
tardly assailants  had  &llen  beneath  his  good  swcnrd  and  vigorous 
arm.    He  fMressed  Gaskens  himself  backward,  and  woold  have  pro- 
bably slain  him  and  escaped,  but  for  the  aid  of  other  tones  coming 
on  him  from  behind. 

Though  not  serioudy  wounded  in  the  fray,  Griffin  had  beea 
muoh  chopped  and  mangled.*  A  large  seam  appeared  upon  his 
thigh,  and  there  were  two  slight  gashes  over  his  chedc,  not  so  deep 
as  u^y.  Conquered  at  last,  his  ^anda  vrem  bound,  and,  with  hk 
frmiily,  he  was  made  to  attend  his  ci^t<»s  on  foot.  The  manly  re- 
sistance which  he  had  offered  to  hie  enemy,  instead  of  securing  him 
respect,  exposed  him  only  to  the  most  torturing  irritations  in  his 
progress  wHh  them.  Before  his  eyes,  they  hurled  the  brand  into 
his  litUe  cottage,  and  he  saw  the  fieroe  flames  in  fuU  mastery  over 
his  little  homestead,  loi^  before  they  had  left  the  enclosure.:  In 
s(nte  of  his  wounds  and  injuries,  the  sturdy  follow  maintabed  a 
■tout  hearty  and  showed  no  sign  of  despondency ;  but^  bearing 
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kBnelf  as  boldly  as  if  he  weie  Boi  the  Tictm  bat  the  ncjor,  he  de- 
led the  base  ^»irit  of  his  oonqoenn*,  and  with  an  eye  that  8p<^  all 
the  reeling  of  the  fiercest  hatred,  he  looked  the  defiance  which,  at 
Aat  time^  be  bad  no  better  mode  of  mauifeitiDg, 

Kor  was  the  feeling  of  Qaskens  towards  his  prisoner  a  jot  leas 

ma^naatly  hostile  than  that  of  Griffin.    There  was  an  old  gmdge 

between  them — aooh  a  gmdge  as  i«  common  to  the  strifes  of  a 

wild  and  but  partially  settled  ndghbouriiood.    They  had  been 

Beil^iboim — that  is  to  say,  they  dwelt  <m  contiguous  plantatioBs — 

\/A  neif et  friends.    For  many  yean  they  lived  in  the  saiae  district, 

n§iBg  eadi  other  fireqnently,  bat  withoat  intercourse.    This  was 

e^bely  owing  to  Griffin,  who  disliked  Gaskens,  and  *  stodfensly 

withh^  himself  bom  all  inttnacy  with  him.    Griffin  was  an 

ndmtrious  fermer — Gaskens  the  orerseer  for  the  Postell  estate. 

Oriffin  was  a  sober,  quiet  man,  who  had  been  long  married,  and 

fonad  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.     Gaskens 

loved  the  race-taif  and  the  cockpit,  and  lus  seal  was  full  of  their 

nwciatioiiBb    It  is  the  instinct  of  vice  to  hate  the  form  of  vinoe,  or 

fiiat  habit  vdiich  so  nearly  xeseiables  her,  as  to  desire  no  exciting 

^Bdn^eaces,   no  forced  stimulants,  no  unwonted  and  equivocal 

^BJoymenls.    Griffin  sought  for  none  of  those  pleasures  which  were 

alliiHdl  to  Gaskens,  and  the  other  hated  him  accordingly. 

But  there  were  yet  other  causes  for  this  hostility,  in  die  positive 

nj^ctvm  of  his  prc^ered  intimacy,  which  Griffin  had  unscrupulously 

gnren.    Though  but  a  small  former,  with  means  exceedingly  mod- 

ente,  the  sense  of  self-respect,  whidi  industry  brought  with  it  to  his 

nniid,  taogfat  him  to  scorn  and  to  avoid  the  base  outrider,  and  the 

diihonest  overseer  of  Uie  neighbouring  plantation.    Words  of  strife, 

B^oie  than  once,  had  foOen  between  them,  but  not  with  any  serious 

'iqtoe  following.    Gaskens,  finally,  removed  to  another  plantation 

^'iinewhat  fother  ofl^  and  aU  acquaintance  ceased  between  them. 

IWe  he  pursued  his  old  courses;   and  at  length,  left  without 

^■ni^r,  ss  he  had  lost  the  cimfidence  of  all  those  whom  he  had 

^^td  heretofore  in  his  capacity  of  overseer,  be  had  become  the 

^W  attendant  of  the  tavern. 

Ike  arrival  of  the  British  forces,  the  si^  and  the  surrender  ct 
^^ivkiton,  with  the  invasion  of  the  state  by  foreign  meroenarien, 
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jMwented  him  wHk  a  new  iMd  for  ftctloB ;  and,  with  thomatidB  tt 
otheoy  to  whom  all  ooasidenitioiis  were  ae  nothing,  weighed  agminat 
tke .  k>ye  of  low  indnlgeiioe,  anrtetrained  power,  and  a  profligale 
lust  for  plunder,  he  did  notscmple  \»  «k^  Uie  oaoee  whod  wtm 
•trongesty  and  meet  likely  to  procure  him  thoee  ohjeets  ^  wluch 
his  appetite  meet  eraved*    He  became  a  forioiis  loyalist,  mustered 
his  party,  and  became  the  assessor  of  his  neighboais*  estateB.     The 
fii»rtane  whioh  threw  into  his  hands  the  penMxi  of  Griffin  rsTiTed 
the  old  grudge;  and  the  stout  defenoe  made  by  his  prisoiier,  dctn^ 
mined  him  upon  a  measure  but  too  often  adopted  in  that  satnmaMa 
of  crime^  the  tovy  warfare  in  Oarc^ina,  to  ez(»te  much  attentmi  or 
proffok»  many  scruples  in  the  imrty  emplo]^!!^  it    With  a  spkelvl 
malignity  which  belongs  to  the  nllgar  mind,  he  had  ridden  along 
by  the  side  of  his  captive;  and  finding,  as  he  rode,  that  the  prea- 
enoe  of  his  wife  and  daughtor  was  a  consolation  still,  he  oiderad 
them  to  the  rear  with  the  other  prisoners,  not  permitting  them  to 
i4)pit>aoh,oreyen  to  speak  with  him.    As  Uras  he  rode  he  taoated 
his  captiye  with  low  renuurk  and  insolent  aaeer  at  bis  present  kut- 
tune,  compared  with  his  own,  and  with  the  past    The  wounded 
man,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  could  only  demonstrato  his 
scorn  by  an  occasional  sentence  from  his  lips,  while  his  eye,  gleam- 
ing with  the  collected  viengeamse  of  his  heart,  spdce  well  what  the 
other  might  expect,  were  they  only  permitted  a  im  field  and  equal 
footing  for  contest    It  was  when  they  had  reached  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  spring,  that  the  xntereourse  between  tkem  had 
reached  the  extremes!  point  of  samge  maligiii^  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fierce  defianoe  on  ^e  other. 

^  Yes,  you  d*— d  rebel,"  continued  Gaskens^  **  you  see  what^cooM 
of  your  obstinacy  and  insolenoe.  You  fly  in  the  (aoe  of  tiie  kiag 
and  refiise  to  obey  his  laws ;  and  now  you  have  your  pay.  ^ 
G^>-^  but  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  you  in  this  picUe.** 

^  Ckmard !  if  I  could  lay  bands  on  you  but  for  two  minutes— 
I  only  two  minutes,  Amos  Gaskens— and  by  the  Eternal,  ch<q[iped 
up  as  I  amy  you  should  never  have  it  in  your  power  to  say  again 
to  an  honest  man  what  you  have  said  to  me." 

*^TVo  minu^  do  \x>u  say  ?"  said  the  other— "two  minutest 
You  shaH  have  two  minutes,  Griffin — two  minutes,  as  yon  ask;  bal 
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llMy  «M1  be  for  prayer,  and  not  for  fighting.  I  rameniber  you  of 
gid  I  kare  forgotten  nothing — and  jou  shall  pay  off  tOfday  a 
leag  eeore  tkat's  been  nnming  ap  against  yo«.  You  remember 
when  I  was  OTeiseer  lo  John  Poe^  and  yon  gare  me  to  Imew 
jom  didn't  want  to  see  me  at  yoar  hooae,  thmi^  that  was  a  leg- 
hoese  like  mij  own  f  I  wasn't  good  enough  far  yon,  nor  for  yonra, 
eh !    What  do  you  say  now  T 

'^llie  fiame.  I  hold  you  worse  now  than  I  did  then.  Aad  then 
I  didn't  despise  yon  beoauae  you  were  poor^  for,  as  you  saj,  I  wee 
poor  uyaelf ;  bwt  beeaose  I  thought  you  a  rasoal^  and  sinoe  then  I 
know'd  it»     Yoo  are  wone  now." 

^TaflL  tttk*^  gire  yon  lea^e  to  talk;  you  d*^  rebeln^aad  that's 
a  many  yoa  don't  deserre;  but  I  btiw  you  in  my  power»  and  it 
won't  be  long  youll  hare  to  talk*  I  wMi4er  what  your  f^de 
oomes  to  now,  when  I,  Amos  Giukeos,  who  wasn't  good  enoi^ 
ior  you  and  your  daughter,  hare  only  to  say  the  word,  and  it^s  all 
di^  with  both  of  you.  You  yourself-— you  can't  stir  a  hand  but 
«t  my  oideie;  end  hok  there^-tbat's  your  wife  and  dimghter^* 
sad  what  e«i  you  do  for  'em,  if  I  only  gires  the  woid  to  the  boys 
to  do  their  likes  to  them!" 

"Oh  I  villain  1  oh  I.  mMiater  1  If  I  only  had  my  arms  free  and 
«  we'pon  in  my  hand  l"  cried  the  prisoner,  raiaiy  struggling  with 
las  bonds.  But  he  writhed  in  them  in  r^n.  The  tyrant  looked 
down  upon  him  from  his  hoise  with  a.grin  of  delight  which  oom- 
pkM  the  fu«y  of  the  Tictqa,  until  he  rushed,  thot^  with  a  fruit- 
^  rengeance,  agaiast  the  sides  of  the  animal,  idly  expending  hie 
"^raigth  in  an  innoxious  and  purposeless  effort  agftinst  his  persecu- 
^*  A  blow  from  the  hUt  of  his  sal»e  drove  him  back,  while,  as 
^  >eeied  among  the  troop,  a  shriek  from  the  wife  and  daughter  in 
the  lesr,  at  the  same  momemt,  announced  their  conseiousneBB  of 
the  i^le  proceeding. 

^Two  mioates  you  shall  beve,  my  boy — two  minntes,  as  you 
Mksd  for  them,"  said  Gaskens  to  the  prisoner,  t^  they  now  ap- 
PMehed  the  spring. 
^Tuo  minotes^-for  what  f  he  inquired. 
^ For  prayer — and  quite  long  enoigh  for  one  that's  passed  so 
V^  a  1^  as  yoa,"  wtsa  the  sneering  reply. 
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'*  Wliat  da  you  mean  f"  waa  the  fiirther  loquiry  of  the 

G«dE<fti8  pointed  ^  the  huge  oak  that  snimoiiBted  the 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  corporal  appioaehed  with  a  rope,  the 
running  liooee  of  whidi — as  thk  ^ent  was  frequently  in  requiakioB 
— ^was  already  made,  and  now  swung  ostentatioBsly  in  his  hende 

^'Great  6od  1    Amos  Gasikens^  wretoh  ai  yon  are,  yon  do  BOt 
mean  to  murder  me  T 

^May  I  be  totally  d— d  if  I  do  not.    Yon  shall  hang  to  that 
tree  in  two  minutes  after  I  say  the  word,  or  these  are  no  anakea.^ 

**  Tou  dare  not,  rufSan.    I  claim  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war — I  a^ 
peal  to  the  troop.** 
y     ^  Appeal  and  be  d--d.    Ify  troc^  know  better  than  to  dieobej 
I  the  (orders  of  a  lawful  officer  in  oommission  of  his  majes^;  aad  ea 
for  your  babga  prisoner  of  war,  that^s  a  li^    Ten  are  a  murdopsiv 
and  I  have  proof  enough  of  it    But  that's  neither  here  nor  tiiera. 
I  wBl  answer  for  all  I  haye  done  to  the  oomnuoider  of  the  Dor- 
chester po9t,  and  if  you  can  make  him  hear  your  Toice  at  Una  dis- 
tance, you  have  a  better  pipe  than  my  rope  hsa  touched  yel — 
that^s  all.     So,  to  your  prayers,  while  I  tidce  a  sup  of  tlas  water. 
Here,  boy,  hold  the  bridle." 

The  wretdi  descended,  and  the  boy  rein^  up  the  steed,  whilo 
Gaskens  strode  onward  to  the  spring.  The  corporal  approadied 
the  doomed  victim,  and  was  about  to  pass  the  loop  over  his  head ; 
but  he  resisted  by  every  i^ibrt  in  his  power. 

^Great  Qod  I — ^but  l^iis  is  not  in  earnest!  Hear  me,  Amos 
Gaskens — ^hear  me,  man !  Monsterl  are  you  not  ashanaed  to  spoit 
in  this  way  with  the  feeKngs  of  my  poor  wife  and  child  f* 

Gaskens  looked  round  contemptuously,  but  stall  strode  onwaid, 
as  he  replied — ^  Do  your  duty,  corpon^  or  Mast  me  but  I  run  yov 
up,  though  I  hiive  to  do  it  myselC  You  shall  know,  Wat  Griffin, 
whether  I  am  not  good  enough  for  your  d — d  log-cabin  now,  or  not 
Two  minutes,  corporal— only  two  minutes,  and  a  short  cord-'-re- 
member — two  minutes,  I  say — ^no  more.'* 

With  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  tory  squad,  Griflin  was  thrown 
upon  his  back,  and  lay  struggling  upon  the  ground,  while  the  rope 
was  adjusted  to  his  neck. 

^  My  wifol  my  child!— let  them  oorte  to  me,  Amos  Gaskena-- 
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let  them  see  me,  Gaflkenft^—inaD  or  deyil !  Will  70a  not  snfhr 
tiiflm  to  oome  to  met — let  me  lee  and  speak  to  them,  I  pray 
your 

'^'Hiey  will  aee  yon  better  when  yoa  are  lifted  up !  Be  quick — 
uij  jour  praywiy  maa,  and  loee  no  time.  One  miavte  is  almost 
gomidreacfy.     Make  the  most  of  the  otkor." 

The  mflUui  apdka  with  the  eooleet  iodiffereDoe,  while  miziiig  a 
gourd  of  i{Niita  and  water  at  the  spring*  This  done,  he  asoended 
the  hill,  beamg  the  Uquor  in  hu  hand,  and  bade  the  exeontion 
pocaed.  Tktf  hauled  the  viotim  by  the  rope  up  the  little  rising, 
and  towarda  the  tree,  almost  strangling  him  before  he  reached  the 
■pot  In  the  meanwhile  the  air  was  rent  with  the  shrieks  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  in  the  rear,  who  were  pressed  back  with  the 
otito  prieoners,  the  goard  keeping  them  back  from  any  approach 
to  the  doomed  man,  then  about  to  be  separated  from  them  for 
ever.  He  cried  to  them  by  name,  in  a  thickj  choking  voice,  for 
the  rope  was  now  drawn,  by  the  party  hauling  him  along,  with  a 
wffocating  tightness. 

''EUen  1 — Ellen,  my  wife!    Oh,  Ellen,  my  poor  child!    Amos 
Oaikens — Qod  remember  yon  for  this !    Oh,  Ellen !    God  help 
me  I    Have  you  no  meroy,  monster — none  P    He  screamed  to  his 
muiderer,  in  agcmy — and  in  Tain  I 
**  Father,  dear  &ther  T  cried  the  girl. 

The  mother  had  nmply  str^ched  forth  her  hands  as  she  beheld 
the  Uireatened  movement,  and,  overpowered  by  her  emotions,  had 
&Uen  senselesB  in  the  effort  to  speak.  The  daughter  strove  to  rush 
forward,  but  the  stiong^urmed  sentinel  rudely  thrust  her  back  with 
a  hesvy  hand,  and  pressed  her  down  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
who  had  been  made  to  file  into  the  grove  of  tallow  bushes,  which 
the  prescience  of  Singleton  had  already  assigned  them. 

Osqying,  but  struggling  to  the  last,  the  victim  had  been  already 
drawn  up  by  his  executioner  within  a  few  feet  of  the  broad  limb 
itietching  over  the  ^ring,  which  was  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
gallows;  and  the  brutal  leader  of  the  party,  standing  upon  the 
little  eminence  --the  Hqnor  in  hand,  which  he  was  stirring,  yet  un- 
dated—had  already  declared  the  time  to  be  elapsed  which  he 
tUowed  to  the  prisoner  f  >r  the  purposes  of  prayer,  when,  distinctly 
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and  clear,  the  Toioe  of  Singleton  was  heard — ahove  die  afahaksoT 
the  daughter — above  the  hoarse  ones  of  the  fnieoner  in  partiii|^  to 
his  wife — above  all  the  bustle  of  the  transaction.  The  single  wovd, 
as  given,  to  the  boy  Frampton,  was  uttered ;  and,  in  the  next 
instant,  came  the  sharp,  thriUtng  erack  «f  ihe  r^  £italiy  aimed, 
and  striking  the  legitimate  viotioL  The  body  4)f  GaakoBS^  bit«M» 
whose  eyes  the  ballet  had  passed — ^the  word  «n8p<Aen**-4he  draugiit 
in  his  hand  untasted — ^tumblBd  fbrwanl)  prostrate,  immofvable, 
upon  the  form  of  his  rq>rieved  victim,  whom— still  stmggling,  bet 
half  stranded — the  corpimd  had  just  diagged  beaaatfi  the  fatal 
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*Too  loBf  a  Itfswd,  he  hatk  mm^, 
Uotil  tb«  hMTtk  tfr»«  dreadiMl  ia  blo«d« 

Vatil  tW  tjrraBt  ^raw 
AQ  racklMi,  i»  kit  blowly  f  mm; 
Tha  citi««  pr»ad,  h«  wrappmi  m  flaiM« 

Thdr  bnTe  defradars  slew.** 

Tbk  young  partisan,  Frampton,  to  whom  Singleton  bad  iniinsted 
to  leading  a  paK  in  tho  enterprise,  had  well  fulfilled  the  duty 
atngned  bins.  He  put  himself  in  readiness  with  the  first  appear- 
tnoe  of  the  naraoders ;  and,  with  a  heart  throbbing  witli  anxiety 
an  the  while,  witnessed  impatiently  the  progress  of  the  preceding 
icene,  until  broken  by  the  emphatic  utterance  of  the  signal,  and 
bis  own  prompt  obedience  to  its  dictates.  Then,  with  an  instinct^ 
vbicfa  in  that  moment  silenced  and  stilled  the  quick  pulsations  of 
Us  breast,  he  raised  the  deadly  weapon  to  his  shoulder ;  and,  witli 
a  determined  coolness  that  arose,  as  it  were,  from  a  desire  to  con- 
nnoe  himself  not  less  than  his  commander,  that  he  could  be  firm, 
he  twice  varied  his  aim,  until  perfectly  assured,  when  he  drew  the 
tri^ner,  and  most  opportunely  singled  out  a  different  rictim  from 
the  one  whom  Gasladis  had  contemplated  for  the  fatal  sisters,  in 
the  person  of  that  foul  murderer  himitelf. 

There  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  pause  after  this  event  The 
rope  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  his  eyes,  and  the 
eyes  of  all,  were  turned  in  doubt  and  astonishment  upon  the  quar 
ter  from  whence  the  deadly  missile  had  proceeded.  The  condemned 
man  seized  the  opportunity  to  tlirow  from  his  body  the  lifeless 
tsicsse  of  the  slain  tory ;  and  not  doubting  that  further  aid  was  at 
band,  and  looking  for  a  closer  struggle  between  the  parties,  in 
^Uich  bis  condition  did  not  suffer  him  to  hope  to  share,  he  crawled 
•long  the  hill  for  shelter  to  the  neighbouring  tree.  His  effort  was 
vtemipied :  for,  in  the  noxt  moment,  another  and  another  shot 
J7 
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selected  their  vicUms ;  then  capie  the  fuH  voHej ;  and  then  tht 
loud  voice  of  Singleton,  as,  plunging  through  the  copee,  he  led  tlie 
way  for  his  men,  who  charged  the  confused  and  terrified  toriea  on 
every  side.  They  scarcely  showed  sign  of  fight  One  or  two 
'  offered  resistance  boldly,  and  with  as  much  skill  as  reaolntHm ;  but 
they  were  soon  oveipowered,  as  tliay  veooifved  no  support  from  their 
comrades,  who  were  now  scampering  in  the  bushes  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  surprise  had  been  complete;  not  ar  man  was  serioatly 
hurt  among  the  whigs,  while  every  rifle,  fired  in  the  first  of  the 
fray,  had  told  fiitally  upon  its  victim.  Seven  were  slain  outright,  a 
few  more  sabred,  and  some  few  were  made  prisoners — the  rest  took 
the  back  track  into  the  woods,  and  though  pursued,  contrived,  with 
few  eioeptiona,  to  make  their  escape. 

The  boy,  Lanoe,  meanwhile,  had  well  performed  the  odier  doty 
whieh  had  been  given  to  his  charge.  The  conflict,  peilmell,  had 
sisareely  begun,  when,  slipping  noiseleasiy  round  to  the  hoHow 
where  the  prisoners  were  confined,  so  as  not  to  atxmse  the  noties 
of  the  two  sentinels  having  them  in  custody — ^and  whose  ^et  wers 
now  turned  in  anrprise  upon  the  unlodced-ibr  oontest^he  cot  the 
oords  which  bound  them  ;  and,  prompt  as  himself,  they  weie  ne 
sooner  free,  Ihau  they  aeiied  upon  their  guards  and  disaitned  then. 
The  ropes  were  transferred  to  other  hands  than  th«*ir  own.  This 
was  all  the  work  of  an  instant ;  so,  indeed,  was  the  afi&my  itsetf ; 
and  the  first  object  that  met  Uie  eyes  of  Singleton  as  he  retorosd 
from  the  charge  to  the  spot  wh^e  it  first  began,  was  the  person  of 
the  boy,  Laaoe,  bending  avmt  the  man  he  had  diot,  and  caBOotlj 
miq>ecting  the  buUet-hole  which  he  had  made  through  and  throi^ 
his  forehead. 

**Ha,  LanoeP  said  Sbgleton ;  ^yon  have  done  w^-^you  havt 
behaved  like  a  man.^ 

Lanee  Frampton  looked  the  picture  of  the  peraonification  m  thi 
ode  of  €k>llins,  where  Fear 

"—  recoil^  he  knows  not  why, 
Sven  at  the  sound  (wound)  himself  hath  ma^e.** 

.^'Whatdoyoa  wonder  at,  Lance!"  demanded  Sngleton. 
**0h !  sir,  I  oan  scarcely  bdieve  that  thi^  was  the  sama  mat"-* 
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ftn&ag  to  the  body — ^  who  wm  swearing  bo  dreadfiilly  hot  a 
Bunttte  9go;   and  it  was  my  rifle  that  made  ihk  awfni  ballet- 
boler 
''A  good  shot^  Xance,  and  at  the  right  momeatr 
Ah !  sir,  b«4  how  terrible  to  think!    He  was  swearing  dread-    / 

idV    , 


at  the  veiy  moment  when  I  pulled  trigger,  and  H  was  my  haadV  ^ 
tiuit  stopped  hia  month,  lull  as  it  was  of  curses;  and  he's  gone — ^  -  • 
^one  where  !     Oh  I  sir,  I  do  feel  »o  strange  P  '      : 

''The  thought  is  a  sincere  and  solemn  one,  Lanoe,  that  of  send- 
ing a  fellow  crestnre  to  judgment,  while  his  mouth  is  full  of  curses ! 
But  how  else  could  we  have  saved  his  worthier  victims — the  poor 
€8^tivea — the  wretched  £ather  whom  he  was  about  to  huny  out  of 

ifer 

''Tea,  sir,  that's  true ;  and  how  fearful  I  was  kst  you  wouldn't 
ssy  the  word  *  now'  soon  enough  to  let  me  sare  him.  Oh !  I  felt 
to  eager  to  shoot;  but  I'm  afraid  it  was  a  wrong  feeling.  It  makes 
lae  feel  verj  strange,  sir,  to  feel  that  I  have  killed  »  man — and  one 
10  much  older  than  myself.  What  would  poor  mothMr  say,  if  she 
WIS  alive  and  knew  it  P 

How  many  secret  avenue  to  the  boy's  nature,  and  his  mother's 
tndntng,  were  laid  open  to  Singleton's  eyes,  with  these  words  of 
boyhood.     But  the  time  was  not  favourable  to  philos<^hy. 

''Enough,  now.  Lance,  that  you  have  done  your  duty,  as  you 
were  bid — that  you  slew  this  miserable  creature  in  a  good  cause, 
sad  for  the  safety  of  more  innocent  people.  Let  that  content  you. 
You.wilLaocMugfit  oy&  all  that  is  strange  in  your  emotions.  One 
riie^shot  will  coy^r  another.  Go  now,  put  on  your  jacket,  and 
think  no  more  of  the  matter." 

"  Ah  f  murmured  the  boy,  upon  whom  new  and  only  half  re- 
▼ohing  experienci*  were  rapidly  dawning^-— ^  ah  I  I  eant  help 
thinldDg.of  it !  I  have  taken  the  life  of  a  man  t  What  would 
mother  say,  if  she  was  alive  and  knew !" 

lie  moved  slowly  to  the  copse  where  he  had  thrown  down  his 
rifle  and  jacket,  his  thoughts  wandering  wide  from  his  immediate 
^b^ecto,  while,  to  his  eyes,  the  whole  atmosphere,  sky,  and  wood, 
iseuied  bathed  in  a  deep  crimson  dye,  that  showed  the  sort  of  pas* 
son  that  was  taking  possession  of  his  brain.     Ah  I  how  raj^y 
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maj  tho  pure  joung  soul  of  inooc^ice — tho  path  once  open,  itko 
first  step  taken— ^become  bloody  with  sanguine  tide^  from  a  hetuii 
whose  billows  but  too  quickly  rise,  and  swell  above  the  brain,  and 
sweep  away  all  its  landmarks  of  justice,  and  loye,  and  mercy  !  That 
first  lesson  in  the  work  of  strife — that  first  blow  strack,  which  tears 
the  life  away  from  the  heart  of  Uio  victim  I  Alas !  how  easy  after- 
wards to  wade  out  deep  in  the  sea  of  batLe,  and  find  a  tunniltaous 
joy  in  sounding  through  its  red  and  raging  billows,  forgetting  so 
easily,  with  what  reluctance  and  horror,  at  firsts  we  prepared  for 
the  deed,  and  approached  to  the  performance  of  the  feaifol  work 
of  death  J 

But  w?  are  not  permitted  to  linger  only  on  the  gloomier  and 
more  revolting  aspects  of  the  picture.    It  has  other  scenes,  which 
justify  the  work,  if  they  cannot  wholly  reconcile  us  to  its  more 
fearfiil  results.     Let  us  turn,  with  Singleton,  to  another  quarter  vi 
the  scene  of  this  little  skirminh.    The  group  which  now  meeta  bis 
eyes  amply  compensate,  by  the  innocent  joy  whidi  they  foel,  by 
the  glad  sense  of  escape  which  they  share  together,  for  all  thai 
has  been  painful  and  oppressive  in  the  trial  he  has  just  gone 
though.    There  we  see  tlie  freed  captivt«,  rescued  by  the  blow 
which  destroyed  the  murderous  tory,  and  dispersed  his  band — 
there  rise  the  wretched  prisoners,  trembling  but  a  moment  before 
with  terrors  worse  than  death,  to  the  consciousness  of  Hie,  safety, 
and  liberty  I    The  beaten  and  bound  man  stands  erect.     He  has 
shaken  off  his  pangs  of  body,  in  the  feeling  of  his  new  sense  of 
safety  for  himself  and  kindred— ^his  wife  and  Httlo  ones.    Oh  I 
what  compensation  to  the  gallant  soldier  is  that  cry,  that  cheer 
of  joy,  and  thanks,  and  gratulation,  from  every  Hp,  of  that  recently 
doomed  and  trampled  circle  I     They  hail  their  deliverer — they 
cling  around  him — tears  are  in  their  eyes,  the  most  expressive 
utterance  of  their  joys ;  and  murmurs  and  shouts,  on  all  sides, 
nttetit  the  new  consciousness  of  delight  and  freedom  which  they  feeL 

Conspicuous  among  these  poor  captives,  in  the  sudden  revtilsion 
of  their  feelings,  growing  upon  the  new  and  fortunate  change  in 
their  condition,  is  the  family  of  the  brave  but  greatly  suffering  man 
whom  Qaskens  had  singled  out  as  the  especial  victim  of  his  malig- 
nant power.    He  had  escaped  the  halter,  but  how  narrowly  1    But 
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where  is  be  now !  Scaxoely  had  the  •trife  ceated,  when  the  wife 
of  Griffin,  whom  the  tender  cares  of  the  daughter  had  recovered 
from  her  swocn,  was  s^zed  with  new  apprehensions  and  anxieties. 
She  had  been  told  that  tlie  seasonable  ambush  of  Singleton  had 
rescued  her  husband  &om  the  rope ;  but  a  new  terror  filled  her 
soul,  as,  when  the  skirmish  ceased,  her  husband  did  not  appear.  She 
ran  through  the  crowd  of  captives  and  partisans,  crying  aloud  his 
name.  For  a  moment,  a  silent  dread  filled  all  hearts,  as  tlie  woods 
returned  no  answer.  Wildly  the  woman  was  about  to  rush  away 
into  the  thickets,  the  daughter  following,  when  she  felt  a  pair  of 
itrong  arms  thrown  around  her.  Blinded  by  her  tears  and  fears, 
she  could  see  nothing ;  but  she  heard  a  voice— but  a  smgle  word, 
snd  her  arms  were  thrown  around  the  neck  of  the  brave  man,  and 
she  sobbed  convulsively. 

^  Oh  I  Wat !  oh !  Wat !    I  haven't  lost  you,  Wat" 

''No!  no !  Ellen  !  no !    Not  this  time." 

And  the  girl  clung  about  him,  with  her  one  word  also— thrlee 
snd  thrice  repeated — *^  Oh !  Father !  my  dear,  dear  fiither  V* 

Singleton  was  a  strong  man,  not  much  given  to  the  melting 
mood,  but  the  tears,  spite  of  himself,  grew  into  his  eyes  as  he  sui^ 
▼eyed  the  simple,  touching,  wordless  embraces  of  these  poor,  fond 
people,  and  beheld  the  deep  sorrowful  sweetness  of  the  rapture  they 
enjoyed — the  rapture  which  is  kin  to  agony — the  pleasure  which 
grows  into  a  very  pam,  in  the  extreme  of  its  intensi^. 

"Oh!  are  you  indeed  safe,  my  husband!  Tell  me  true,  Wat 
Griffin,  is  there  no  more  danger  f 

*'Safe!  safe!  Ellen]  Thanks  to  these  brave  men.  We  are  all 
sale  from  this  danger."  . 

**  And  you — ^you  are  not  hurt  badly  f " 

''Spurred  only — ^riled  a  little,  back  and  sides ;  but  sound  at  the 
ooie,  and  tough  enough  to  do  mischief  to  the  enemy  when  they 
gi?e  me  but  a  chance." 

"And  that  cruel  Gaskens!"  said  the  woman,  with  a  shudder, 
looking  round  her  as  she  spoke,  as  if  still  dreading  the  power  of  the 
lory, 

"The  wretch  is  on  his  back.     God  bless  the  buUet  that  < 
time,  and  the  true  hand  that  sent  it" 
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^  And  w«  are  free,  my  Mother;  free  to  gc^  home  againr-4o  oar 
OWD  hooier  said  the  daughter,  asabe  took  the  hand  of  her  Mttet 
in  both  of  her  own. 

^Honie  I  wheiie  i&  it?**  be  exclaimed  fiercely,  and  with  the  tame 
8A¥age  expfe8fH<Hi  with  which  his  eyes  had  regarded  OaakeD£|  even 
in  the  moment  of  bis  grenteat  danger*  "  Where  ia  it  i  Did  yoo 
not  see  the  blaze  through  the  trees,  as  we  looked  back !  Did  bo 
not  throw  the  torch  into  the  loft  with  his  own  accursed  hands  f 
and  yet  you  ask  Ibr  our  borne     We  have  np  hornet  girl  ** 

"But  we  ara  free,  my  Jiueband,  we  are  free.  You  will  go 
to  work — we  will  soon  have  another  in  the  old  place,  we  can  buikl 
a  k)g^use  in  a  short  time.^ 

^"Nenfety  never!  I  do  no  such  iblly.  What!  to  be  burned 
down  again  by  other  tories  f — no,  no !  I  am  chopped  already — ^I 
cannot  be  chopped  much  worse,  and  Kve ;  (and  if  I  must  suffer,  let 
me  suffer  with  those  who  will  help  me  to  strike,  too^  and  to  jevsng^ 
my  wrongs  I  I  will  burn  too ;  I  will  kill  too,  I  will  have^ood 
for  what  J  have  Icat,  and  the  sufferings  of  others  shall  pay  me  for 
my  own  and  yours-M 

Singleton  a(^roacbed  at  this  moment,  and  the  prisoners,  so  late- 
ly freed,  giathei^  around  hiniL  Each  had  his  own  story  of  afflic- 
tion to  tell,  and  each  more  mournful  than  the  other. 

"They  chased  me,  it  mought  be  a  matter  of  three  miles,  'fore  I 
gin  up,  captain,  and  they  wore  out  a  bunch  of  hickories  on  my 
bank,  beeaise  I  run — ^jest  see  the  marks,"  was  the  complaint  of  one. 
Another  had  his  tale  of  petty  treachery :  his  neighbour  who  had 
•aten  a  hundred  times  of  his  bacon  and  hoecake,  had  come  in  the 
night  time,  shot  down  his  cattle,  and,  finally,  led  the  tories  to  his 
door  to  butcher  him.  Another  had  his  wife  shot  in  her  bed, 
in  mistake  ibr  hansel^  while  he  was  traversing  the  swamp  to  make 
his  escape.  And  so  on-^-one  with  a  tale  of  simple  cruelty,  one  witli 
a  burning,  another  with  a  murder,  and  some  with  even  more 
atrooions  crimes-^each  of  the  prisoners  had  his  own  and  his 
fiunily's  su&ring%  at  the  hands  of  the  bloodthirsty  toriea»  to  nar- 
rate to  their  deliverer. 

Singleton  administered  his  consolations,  and  put  arms  into  their 
bands.    The  g^^ater  number  of  them  joined  him ;   those  who  did 
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nuC,  reoeiTtng  tbe  npbrai^'iigs,  in  no  stinted  measwe,  of  thoM  wiM> 
did.  The  latelj  doomed  prisoner,  Griffin,  seiied  upon  a  brcMui- 
mrord — ^a  mmsmte  wespoii,  whidi  had  fiiUen  from  tlie  hands  of  a 
hi^l^^imbed  tory — and  proffered  himself  among  the  fint  Hiswiie 
laid  her  Kand  vpoa  his  arm— - 

^  Oh,  bnaband,  joo  are  not  a-going  to  join  the  soldfien !  Yon  are  ^ 
Doi  goii^  a-^^[iiting  T  f  **  -^   .  y  ^-  ^  .1 , 

He  looked  sternly  upon  her,  and  shook  away  her  grasp  wiih 
indignation. 

**  Ay,  hot  I  am !  jon  ^an't  keep  me  from  my  duty  any  longer. 
I  wanted  to  come  ont  six  months  ago,  but  jon  tned  the  same  game 
over  me,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  mind  you,  and  see  how  it's 
tamed  oat.  Onr  cattle  shot — the  bouse  burnt — the  &nn  destroyed 
^aad  me  ch<^^ped  up,  and  almost  hung;  and  all  owing  to 
you." 

The  woman  sank  ba<^  at  the  reproach.    The  girl  came  betweer 
them.    Bhe  only  said : 
«Oh,fetherP 

The  learfnlly  bright  eyes  of  the  girl  did  ^e  rest    He  felt  their 
ryproach ;  and  more  deej^  when  the  girl  turned  to  ihe  sad  and 
^ricken  mother,  and  with  anas  about  her  neck,  omi|Miiedr*** 
**  He  don't  mean  it,  mother;  it's  only  because  he's  wild  with  thet^ 
I  ^ting.     He  don't  mean  what  he  says." 

'  But  there  was  a  truth  at  the  bottom  of  Griffin's  reproachec., 
ihou^i  the  blame  was  rather  his  than  his  wife's.  If  the  fears  of  the 
woman  kept  him  back  unwisely  from  his  duties,  the  weakness  was 
lus.  But  without  meaning  unkindness,  and  only  desiring  to 
decUue  his  new  resolution,  Oriffin  answered  the  apologetic  speech 
of  his  daughter  in  a  rough  fashion. 

*"  I  do  mean  it  I    I  do  mean  it  I    She  whined,  and  b^ged,  and 

cried,  and  kept  me  back,  until  the  bloody  varmints  overcrowed  us 

St  every  turn.    She  shall  keep  me  back  no  longer.    I  say  to  yon, 

I  major,  here's  an  arm,  and  here's  a  sword.     To  be  sure  the  arm's 

I  chopped,  and  the  owner  is  ragged  with  cuts  and  scratches ;  bnl  no 

t  Imstter,  ^ey're  true  blood,  and,  by  G— d,  it's  at  your  service  for 

N  Wld  Carolina.     Put  me  down  m  your  orderly  book  as  one  of  your 

Wn,  as  long  as  the  troop  holds  together.     Wat  Griffin  is  one  of 
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joor  men,  and  one  of  Marion's  men,  and  one  of  all  men  that  an 
enemieB  to  the  tones.'* 

The  man  was  rasolote,  and  his  wife  spared  all  fiuther  speech.  She 
knew  how  unaTailing  was  the  woman's  pleading  against  the  stem 
will  of  the  man,  once  determined  upon,  ^le  elung  to  his  arm, 
however ;  and  it  could  be  seen,  in  that  moment  of  reserve  and  of 
doubt,  of  trying  adventure  and  long  fotigue  rinng  up  before  them, 
that  the  firmness  of  her  resolution  to  share  his  ftHtuues  was  equal 
to  that  which  had  determined  him  upon  them. 

An  hoQf^s  labour  buried  the  bodies  of  the  men  who  had  fisllen  in 
the  conflict  The  recruits  were  well  armed  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  bad  perished  aud  become  prisoners ;  and,  with  a  troop  now 
grown  to  »  rospectable  size  from  the  acquisitions  of  the  mormng^ 
Singleton  prepared  for  his  farther  progress.  The  men  were  soon 
mounted,  some  riding  double — as  the  number  of  horses  was  not 
now  equal  to  that  of  the  partisans.  The  prisoners  were  driven 
along  before  them ;  and  rather  more  slowly  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  marched,  not  thus  embarrassed,  our  little  corps  of 
patriots  was  soon  in  motion.  Singleton  led  the  march  at  a  goitls 
pace — the  hoy,  Frampton,  as  had  latteriy  been  his  wont^  taking  Ins 
place  and  keeping  cloae  alongside  of  his  conrmaadAr. 
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**  Aad  rabcU  the  d«nfB,  sad  d««p  the  saara, 
ABd  varioaa  th«  emi^  of  him  who  m«Idi 
T^tpMl  his  folkrw,  aad  tocan  hiawalt" 


1^ 

CcBTAniLT,  num  is  never  so  legiiiiiiateljr  Batisfied,  as  when  in  the 
tealiiation  ci  his  own  powers.  The  eiercisei  of  those  attributes 
which  make  h»  natore,  is  the  doty  that  follows  his  creation ;  and 
It  is  only  when  he  exceeds  the  prescribed  limits  and  runs  into  excess, 
that  ha  sofieia  and  is  criminal*  How  various  are  these  powers — 
how  extensive  th^r  range — how  superior  their  empire  I  Creative, 
destructive,  perceptive — ail  coK>peratiug  for  the  same  end — the 
elevation  of  hk  own  ci^[>acities  and  condition.  .  They  are  those  of 
a  God — however  subordinate — and  they  prove  his  diviuity.  Ba* 
Isnoed  duly,  each  in  its  place,  and  restrained  as  well  as  promoted 
by  its  fellow,  he  deserves  to  be,  and  most  probably  will  be,  happy. 
But,  whether  the  balance  be  preserved  or  not,  the  discovery,  on  his 
part,  of  any  one  of  these  powers,  must  have  the  efiect  of  elevating  ^n 
him  in  hia  own  thought,  and  giving  him  pleasure  accordingly^ 
Sometimee,  indeed,  to  such  a  degree  does  its  realization  delight 
inm,  that  he  maddens  and  gluttonises  in  its  ei^oyment — ^he  gloats 
itpon  it :  Mid.  from  a  natural  attribute,  cherished  for  a  beneficial 
purpose,  and  forming  a  necessary  endowment,  it  grows  into  a  dis- 
esie,  and  preys  upon  its  master. 

Soch  is  that  love  of  enterprise  which  sometimes  leads  to  unge- 
aerous  conquest;  such  that  stem  desire  of  justice  which  sometimes 
prompts  us,  in  defence  of  our  own  rights,  not  to  scruple  at  unne- 
cessary bloodshed.  In  tlie  pursuit  of  both,  the  original  purpose  is 
soon  lost  sight  of.  fWe  gauge  not  our  revenges  in  measure  with  the  vV 
wrongs  we  sufier ;  and  the  fierce  excitements  which  grow  out  of 
tMr  prosecution,  become  leading,  if  not  legitimate,  objects  of  pur- 
nk  themselves.  The  conquest  of  new  countries,  to  this  day,  at 
17* 
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whatever  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  is  scarcely  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  dviliaed  and  Christian  man ;  and  where  oonbcienoe  does 
suggest  a  scruple,  the  doubt  is  soon  set  aside  in  the  gracioiis  con- 
sideration of  those  vast  benefits  which  we  assume  to  bring  to  the 
people^  whose  ciaimp  we  despise,  and  whose  lands  and  lives  we 
appropriate^  Yet  is  the  enterprise  itself  legitimate,  aooording  to 
our  nature ;  and  the  sense  of  resistance  to  injustice  and  oppressioB 
is  a  virtue  that  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  They  form  vital 
necessities  of  our  oondiUou^  but  only  while  we  keep  them  subOTui- 
nate  to  our  virtues  and  necessities.  The  misfortune  is  that  we 
pamper  them,  as  we  do  fisvourite  childfeB)  till  they  nse  al  haft  into 
tyrants,  and  change  places  with  us. 

The  boy  Frampton  had  undeigone  a  chao^a  nh&dk  did  not 
escape  the  eye  of  Singleton  as  he  rode  besidie  hiaiL  The  tively 
laugh  had  left  his  oounleoaace,  the  gentle  play  o£  ej^renaoa  IumI 
departed  from  Us  rich,  red^  and  well  efaiselled  moiilh,  awl  ia  {Jaoe 
of  them  the  eye  was  kindled  with  a  deep  glare  of  lig^t,  lowering 
and  strong,  while  the  Ups  curied  into  a  haughty  lofUaen  becoming 
the  lord  of  highest  stalaon.  A  veiu  that  oroased  his  iorehead 
was  full  almost  to  bursting,  and  hit  brow  Jowered  mth  an  expiea- 
sion  that  indicated  feelings,  even  then  warmly  active  wiiii  tha  brief 
bcene  of  strife  throvgh  which  ibey  had  so  Moently  passed.  The 
boy  was  a  boy  no  longer ;  he  had  realiied  one  of  the  ci^aciti£a  of 
manhood;  he  had  slain  hia  man;  he  had  taken  one  step  in 
revenging  the  nnirder  of  his  mother ;  he  had  destroyed  one  of  the 
murderers ;  but,  more  than  all«--he  had  taken  human  life. 

Something  of  a  higher  feeling  than  this  was  at  the  same  time 
woHdng  in  his  boaom.  Though  previously  untaMght,  he  had  learned 
too  much  of  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  colonies,  not  to  have 
acquired  some  knowlec^  of  the  abstract  question  upon  which  it 
depended ;  and  though  his  thoughts  were  all  vague  and  indistinct 
en  the  subjeot,  the  rights  of  man,  the  freedom  of  the  citiaaii,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  country,  he  had  learned  to  feel  should  all  be 
among  the  first  considerations,  aa  their  (weservation  was  always  the 
first  care,  of  the  true  patriot  The  furious  popular  dtsouauons  of 
tike  f^e  pr%0edi]^  yean  had  not  been  unheaid  by  the  yovthfel 
soldier'  and  its  iq^peala  were  not  lost  upon  one,  who,  in  his  ova 
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ftibiN,  Ind  beheld  such  a  bloody  argtiment  as  had  \ong  since 
taught  him  to  ilhistratp  by  this  real  ami  actaal  those  lessons  which 
otherwise  might  have  floated  through  his  mind  as  only  so  much 
ifmted  deolamatiOD.  "His  country  entered  into  his  thoughts,  there- 
fore, in  doe  connexion  with  his  feeling  of  the  fndividual  wrong 
whi^  he  had  sustained ;  and  that  personal  fueling  which  prompted  v/ 
the  desire  of  rerenge,  was  lifted  higher,  and  rendered  holier,  by  this 
connexioD.     It  became  hallowed  in  his  bosom,  where  it  contem- 
pialed,  not  only  the  punishment  of  the  wrongdoer,  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  cottage-home — his  own,  and  his  people's-^from  the 
injustice  and  the  Tidence  of  the  invader.    It  grew  into  a  solemn  ^ 
principle  of  action  thus  associated,  and  the  moral  abstraction  over 
which  the-  nnassailed  citizen  might  have  dreamed  through  a  long 
season  of  years,  without  duly  considering  its  force  or  application, 
became  pnrely  practical  in  the  eyes  of  young  Frampton — a  feeling 
of  bis  hcwt,  rather  than  a  worked  out  problem  of  his  understanding. 
The  thought  grew  active  fn  following  out  the  feeling;  and  Single- 
ton, as  the  boy  rode  abstractedly  beside  him,  revolving  a  thousand 
new  and  strange  sensations  that  were  running  through  his  mind, 
regarded  bis  countenance  with  a  glance  of  melancholy  rather  than 
approval.     He  saw  that  in  his  glance,  which  taught  him  the  lead- 
ing ac^ty  of  his  new  emotions.    The  boy  had  a  new  sentiment 
in  Ins  boeom,  ^e  contemplation  of  which  made  it  eminently  more 
iamiliar.     He  could  destroy — and  he  could  do  so  without  his  own 
rebuke.     He  could  take  the  life  of  his  fellow — and  good  men  could 
spproveJ  He  had  penetrated  a  new  world  of  thought,  and  he  was 
duly  Clamoured  of  bis  conquest ;  and, even  as  we  all  desire  to  renew 
the  novelty,  and  partake  a  second  time  of  the  strange  pleasure,  so 
the  heart  of  the  boy  panted  for  a  repetition  of  that  indulgence 
which  had  lifted  him  into  premature  manhood.    The  passions  grew 
active  without  the  least  countenance  of  reason  to  uphold  them,  and 
this  is  th^  dangerous  point  in  their  history.    Crime  was  made  legi- 
timate to  him  now,  and  the  fruit  once  forbidden,  was  forbidden  no 
iooger.     He  could  now  pluck  with  impunity — so  he  began  to 
thhik — and  hb  mind  was  on  that  narrow  eminence  which  divide8>/ 
s  duty  from  an  indulgence — which  separates  the  close  approach  of 
a  principle  to  an  appetite — which  changes  the  means  into  an  end  : 
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and,  ]deDtif}'ing  the  excuse  for  violence  with  an  iinpelling  motiTC 
to  its  commission,  converts  a  most  necessary  agent  of  life  into  « 
powerful  tyranny,  which,  in  the  end,  runs  riot,  and  only  couquens 
to  destroy. 

Singleton  regarded  his  charge  with  a  close  attention,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  unsophisticated  emotions  of  his  heart,  plainly  enoo^^ 
written  upon  his  fsce.  He  read  there  all  that  was  going  on  within ; 
and  his  own  heart  smote  him  at  the  survey.  He  thought  of  his 
sister  Emily,  of  her  prayer' for  peace,  her  denunciation  and  b^er 
dread  of  war ;  and  though  he  knew  not  yet  of  her  death,  the 
thought  that  she  might,  even  then,  be  a  silent  watcher  from  the 
heavens,  was  enough  to  persuade  him  to  an  effort  to  quiet  the  fierce 
spirit  at  work  within  Uie  bosom  of  the  boy.  He  spoke ;  and  his 
voice,  modulated  by  grief  into  a  tone  as  soft  as  that  of  a  girl,  smote 
strangely  upon  the  ear  of  his  companion.  It  was  so  differmt  from 
the  wild  strain  of  thought  with  which  his  mind  was  crowded.  A 
note  of  the  trumpet — the  shriek  and  sliout  of  advancing  foemen — 
had  been  far  less  discordant ;  and  the  boy  trembled  as  he  heazd 
the  simple  utterance  of  his  own  name. 

**  Lance — ^Lance  Frompton." 

For  a  moment  he  was  incapable  of  ail  reply.  The  eye  of  Sing^ 
ton  was  fixed  upon  him ;  and  when  he  met,  and  felt  the  look,  he 
seemed  to  understand  the  rebuking  mood  of  his  superior.  'His 
lips,  which  were  rigidly  compressed  before,  now  sefMirated — though 
it  was  still  with  seeming  difficulty  that  he  answered — 

"Sir!" 

"  Your  father  is  not  with  us,  boy  ?" 

"  No,  sir — I  have  not  seen  or  heard  him.  I  don^t  think  he^Il 
come  out  of  the  swamp,  sir ;  he  loves  the  Cypress :  though  I  reckon, 
if  he  only  knew  we  should  have  had  some  fighting  so  soon,  Pm 
sure,  sir,  he  would  be  glad  to  come.  He  loves  to  fight  with  the 
tories,  sir.  He  always  hated  them,  and  more  since  mother's  destb 
— Uiem,  and  the  dragoons.^ 

"  And  you  too,  boy,  seem  to  have  acquired  something  more  of 
fondness  for  the  sport  than  you  had  before.  You  have  learned  also 
to  love  tu  fight  with  the  tories." 

The  words  of  Singleton  were  cold— rather  stem,  indeed ;  and  hi* 
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gt>iMe  was  not  calcQiated  to  eBcourage  the  stem  paanon  which  wm 
growing  so  actiTe  in  the  hreMst  of  the  boy.  Lanoe  felt  the 
'wwring  of  ^ngieton*8  tones  and  glances,  and  the  disapprobation 
they  oonvejed ;  but  the  excitement  in  his  bosom  was  too  great  to 
be  bioaglit  into  immediate  subjection.  His  eye  fladied  and  light- 
lied, bis  lip  quivered,  closed  firmly,  then  parted  and  qutrered  « 
again,  md  hia  hand  twisted  oonvnlsiTely  the  bridle  of  his  steed. 

^Oh,  sir,  Fm  not  afraid  now.  I  know  I  Ahan't  be  afraid.  I  didn't 
know  at  fiiat  bow  I  should  feel  in  shooting  at  a  man  ;  bat  now,  sir, 
Pm  not  afraid,  ^wanted  to  run  in,  sir,  when  you  told  the  men 
to  charge,  but  I  had  to  go  round  and  cut  loose  the  prisoners ;  bat 

I  I  watched  yon  all  the  time,  shr ;  and  I  clapped  my  hands,  sir — I 
|I|  eonldn't  help  it — when  I  saw  your  sword  go  clean  down  through 
^  I  the  toryV  arm  and  into  his  head,  in  spite  of  all  he  conld  do.  It  was 

I  a  gieat  blew,  that,  sir — a  great  blow ;  but  I  eonldn*t  handle  a 

I  sword  so  beavy.^ 

There  was  something  of  a  deaponding  earnestness  in  his  tones, 
as  this  last  regret  was  uttered,  and  Singleton  surveyed,  as  some 
omous  study,  the  face,  so  full  of  transitions,  of  the  boy  beside  him. 
Ah&r  the  pause  of  a  moment,  in  a  calm,  subdned  voice,  he  said  to 

^  *^  You  eball  have  a  sword,  Lanco^^  small  one  to  suit  your  hand. 

But  remember,  boy,  war  is  not  a  spoK,  but  a  duty,  and  we  should    / 

not  love  it.     It  is  a  cruel  necessity,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to  as  it 

protects  from  cruelty ;  and  must  be  a  tymnny,  even  though  it 

i  ihidds  us  from  a  greater.     It  is  to  be  excused,  but  not  to  be  ju.<^ 

j  tified ;  and  we  should  not  spill  blood,  but  as  the  spilling  of  blood  is 

'  always  apt  to  discourage  the  wrong-doer  in  those  practices  by 

I  wbic^  all  men  must  suffer,  and  through  which  blood  must  be  spilt 

-  in  fitt  greater  quantity." 

The  boy  looked  on  the  vpesker  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment which  he  did  not  seek  to  conceal.  Singleton  noticed  the 
^acptession,  and  continued  with  his  leesonj  But  it  is  not  the  youth- 
fal  mind,  full  of  spirit,  and  resolute  in  adventure,  which  wiH  draw 
mch  nice  distinctions  as  the  parUsan  insisted  on.  The  duty  would 
be  performed,  doubtless^  while  it  continued  a  pleasure ;  but  when 
^e  pleasure  to  the  mind  survives  the  duty,  it  is  not  often  that  tlio 
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unregikted  impulse  earn  be  penuaded  to  ferbtor.   The  bojr 

**^ih,  sir,  and  yet  I  watehed  your  ho^  whea  70&  were  figlitittg; 

and  JOQ  seemed  gkd  to  cut  dowa  your  enemyy  and  ye«r  egre  «aa 

brigfati  and  flanhing  with  a  joy,  and  your  lip  even  laugbed^  mm — 1 

saw  it  laugh,  sv,  as  plainly  as  I  see  it  now  ;  and  tbea  yoor  aJbo«t| 

^  sir,  and  your  cry  to  ^charge* — Oh  I  sir,  it  was  hke  a  trumpet.'' 

^  Still  war  is  a  doty  only,  and  should  not  be  made  a  pleassve, 
Lanoe.  It  has  its  pleasures,  as  every  duty  must  have ;  bnt  thcf 
are  dangeroua  pleasures,  and  not  the  leas  so  because  we  caa  Baafle 
when  indulging  in  them*  It  is  a  sad  reflecUon,  boy,  that  we  ^um 
laugh  when  ti^ng  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  taking  the  lafi^ 
too,  that  we  can  never  restore^'' 

**  Yet,  sir,  where  can  be  the  harm  of  IdlKng  a  tory  I  They  dooH 
mind  killing  our  people,  and  burning  their  houses^  and  diiviag  off 
their  cattle.     I  wish  I  could  kill  a  thousand  of  them.'' 

Sin^eton  looked  again  on  the  boy,  and  saw  that  he  waa  m&vm 
more  in  earnest  He  thought  once  more  of  his  sister's  pleadioga^ 
and  her  fine  eloquence  in  defence  of  humanity,  while  consid^n^ 
this  very  subject.  What  a  contrast  1  But  Uie  one  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave  and  of  heaven,  and  her  spirit  attuned  to  the 
divine  and  gentle  influence  of  the  abodes  of  Uiss.  The  other  was 
on  the  verge. of  life— its  storms  yet  to  go  through,  and  by  them  to 
be  purified,  or  never.  No  wonder  that  the  mood  was  saaguinafy. 
The  trial  and  the  path  before  him  seemed  to  call  fer  it] 

^Alight,  boy,"  said  Singleton,  ^and  bring  me  a  gourd  of  that 
water,  while  the  troop  is  coming  up." 

A  branch  ran  across  their  path,  and  an  opportunity  was  sug- 
gested to  the  partisan  for  a  useful  lesson  to  his  charge.     With 
alacrity  the  youth  alighted  from  his  horse,  ami  went  to  gather  the^ 
water,  while  Singleton  waited  the  ooming  up  of  the  long  cavalca^u 
of  itwp  and  prisoners,  women  and  children,  behind. 

The  boy  stooped  over  the  clear  rtreamlet  which  trickled  without 
a  murmur  over  the  road ;  it  gave  back  bis  features  fix>tQ  ita  ufttnm* 
bled  mirror,  and  he  started  back  from  their  c(»itempUtion.  He 
bad  never  before  seen  that  expression — the  expression  of  triumph 
<n  war,  and  a  sanguinary  desire  for'  a  renewal  of  ita  fieroe  «nnd 
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iwiriah  joyt.  Ite  bloocMiot  «jFe,  the  eoi4ed  v«m,  the  wild  And 
eager  ezpreenon,  were  wA  new  aod  startling  ae  new,  to  him  whe 
had  ba«B  tlie  fanmiite  ef  s  mother,  gentle  to  weakne<B,  and  foaier- 
ing  him  with  a  d^^ree  of  sensibility  almost  hostile  to  manhood. 

He  dashed  the  gourd  islo  the  water,  and  harried  away  with  the 

draofrht  to  bis  eommander.    Singleton  baialy  looked  upoa  him^ 

and  the  eye  of  the  boy  was  tncned  iastiaetively  from  bw  gaie— but 

for  a  asooaent,  however.   His  irmness  was  soon  restored,  the  strong 

fire  again  §Ued  it,  and  onoe  more  it  aiei  that  of  his  saperiof 

imdmakingiyj  SJagieton  gave  him  baek  the  vessel,  and  from  thai 

moBWAt  Mt  assored  of  his  natars.    He  saw  that  eoarage  to  despe- 

Mtioii,  and  a  love  of  the  fight — that  rapture  of  the  strife,  whieh 

was  the  Hun's  passion— were  aU  woridag  with  a  fiery  ardour, 

wluch  DO  immaturity  of  stieqgth,  so  inexperience,  eould  keep 

dowB  or  dimiaish.    He  waited  till  he  was  again  mounted,  and  at 

his  side ;  and  he  himself  felt,  in  despite  of  his  own  eihortatkmft^  a 

feverish  sort  of  pleasure  at  seeing,  so  oleariy  dq^ieted  as  they  were 

upeo  the  &oe  of  the  boy,  the  emotioBs  of  so  bold  and  prooiifliag 

aspiritf 

By  tbie  time  the  lengtheniag  files  of  the  cavalcade  had  all  con- 
tracked,  and  had  overtaken  the  advance,  where  it.  had  rested  with 
Bmgleton.  Humphries,  who  had  given  his  attention  hitherto  chiefly 
le  the  prisoners  and  the  rear,  now  rode  up  to  his  commander. 
They  conferred  upon  the  subject  of  thebr  next  proceeding,  and  as 
the  evening  was  at  han<d^  and  there  could  be  little  prospect  of  their 
reaching  the  Santee  that  night  in  time  to  cross  it^  burdened  as  they 
woe  with  baggage  and  prisoners,  they  had  almost  resolved  to  lie  l^ 
with  the  coming  darkness ;  but  while  they  spdce,  Davis,  who  bad 
heensent  en  ahead  with  the  scouts,  rode  in  with  intelligeace  which 
partially  altered  their  determination. 

^  There  are  outriders,  sir,  that  hang  on  our  skirts,  all  well 
QHMinted.  We  have  had  a  glimpse  at  them  through  the  bush,  but 
Bot  to  oTerhaul  them.  Once  or  tw:<.e,  sir,  we  saw  men  peeping 
Ottt  from  the  woods,  rir,  but  though  we  pushed  hard,  they  got  shet 
ef  us  mighty  quick,  and  we  lost  'em.  I  only  rode  up  to  p«t  you 
sa  your  gimrd,  f<n  I  reckon  there's  more  of  *em  that  we  doat 
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^  Tis  wall:  put  out  again,  Davia,  and  do  not  let  them 
you  now  if  you  can  help  it    We  shall  see  to  tke  trnx^** 

Davia  lodo  away,  and  Singleton  proceeded  to  arrange  bis  omb 
for  all  circumatancea. 

^  CLoae  up,  Humphriea,  and  bring  yow  priaonera  into  tiub  cenne 
see  that  they  do  not  atraggle,  and  let  your  men  look  t4>  tbeir  anoik 
Put  them  in  preparation  for  any  chance." 

Then  calling  to  the  front  a  aq^nad  of  the  better  amMd  jumI 
BKmnted,  the  partiaan  extended  hia  line  on  the  advance,  ao  «a  t6 
throw  a  few  trooperB,  on  olther  hand,  into  the  wooda  thaa  akirCed 
the  road.    It  was  not  long  after  thia  that  Davia,  with  the  aeo«tai 
!^ho  had  more  than  once  detedted  a  pair  of  keen  ejea  watdiiiig 
them  from  the  diatant  copae,  now  came  auddenly  upon  a  oountrT- 
man,  who  aat  raenuing  a  bridle  upon  a  log  at  the  road-aide.     He 
did  not  seem  much  startled  at  th^r  appearanoe,  and  hia  v&oft 
features  wore  an  vxpreasion  of  the  moat  approved  simplicii^  and 
utng^froid.    He  made  no  movement  until  the  aoouta  had  actual 
aurrounded  him,  then  blurted  out  hia  aatoniaboent  with  the  oool 
est  composure. 

^  Why,  hello  1  now;  but  you  block  a  lellow  in,  mighty  Kke  aa 
dT  you  wanted  to  look  at  liin  teeth.  What  monght  your  wiah  b$, 
stjrangerr 

Thua  addreiunng  Davia,  the  countryman  roae,  and  with  aa  air 
half  of  doubt  aud  half  of  defiance,  confronted  the  new-comeiai 
The  Goo^e-Greeker  looked  on  hia  big  boutia  with  admiration,  for 
the  man  was  hugjo  of  limb,  though  uucomely ;  and  the  contrart 
between  him  and  Davia  was  calculateil  at  once  to  command  atten* 
tion.    The  lieutenant,  however,  did  not  long  delay  hia  anawer. 

**  Well,  now,  friend,  our  wiah  aint  mighty  hard  to  come  at ;  and 
the  first  question  1  hev  to  ax  you,  ia  after  youraelfl  What  may 
your  name  be,  and  what*«  yyur  business f 

The  man  chuckled  incontinently  for  t^  moment,  then  reeoveringi 
and  looking  grave,  he  replied — 

*^  Look  you,  stranger,  I  never  let  a  man  p<^e  fiin  at  me  twice  oa 
I  the  same  day ;  so  I  give  you  ikir  warning.  I'm  all  hell  a'ter  a 
I  vannint^  and  no  tree  your  eyes  ever  looked  on  will  oome  at  aU 
I  nigh  to  hide  you,  if  I  once  aartainly  aet  out  to  hunt  yon  up,    Sa 
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Mw,  you'll  see  It's  a  mighty  ridiculoiw  ooUon  you  have  if  ywi  think 
So  poke  fun  i^  Thumbeerew  without  paying  for  \tP 

**  Wellf  Mr.  TbumbiGrew,  if  bo  be  that's  your  true  name,  Fm 
much  obligated  to  you  for  your  civility  in  wamiDg  me  about  your 
waya^  I've  tto- doubt  you're  thought  a  big  man  in  your  part  of  the 
oMUitry ;  hut  I'm  thinking  they'd  look  at  you  for  a  mighty  small 
one  ia  mine.  But  thafs  not  the  business  now.  Big  or  little^  Mr. 
Thwnhscrew,  there's  too  many  upon  you  now  to  give  you  mudi 
chance,  so  tlie  best  way  for  you  is  to  bear  one  dry  scraping  kindly, 
vid  that'll  aave  you  from  two." 

^'Whall  won't  you  give  a  fellow  fa'r  play  f  Well,  that's  not  so 
g^nteely  stranger.  FaV  play's  a  jewel,  all  the  world  over ;  and, 
man  for  man,  or  if  so  be  you  mought  like  it  better,  Fm  not  scru- 
pttk>us  to  take  two  of  you  for  a  bout  or  so  on  the  soft  airth ;  bat 
more  than  thait'll  be  a  leetle  oncorofbrtable." 

^'We  haint  got  tiiae  for  that,  friend,"  was  the  careless  reply  of 
Davis;  '^and  all  that  we  wants  from  you  in  the  way  of  civility  is 
jest  to  answer  a  £bw  questions  that  we  shall  ax  you." 

**"  Well,  ax  away,"  was  the  half-surly  reply — *'  ax  away ;  but  it 
wouldn't  take  too  much  time  for  a  hil  or  two  on  the  soft  grass, 
Vm  thinking." 
**  You  say  your  name  is  Thumbscrew  I" 

**  Yes,  my  boy-name ;  but  at  the  christening  they  gin  me  another, 
that  aint  so  easy  to  mention.  The  true  name  is  John  Wether- 
spoon,  at  your  sarvice ;  but  Thumbscrew  comes  more  handy,  you 
•ee,  and  them  that  knows  me  thinks  it  suits  me  better." 

^  Very  well,  Mr.  Thumbscrew,  or  Wetherepoon — now,  will  you 
tail  us  what  you're  doing  here  in  these  paru  at  this  time  of « day  t" 
**  Well,  that's  jest  as  easy  to  lara  now,  seace  you  see  Fm  mend« 
)ag  my  bridle,  and  looking  arter  my  critter  that's  been  stolen,  I 
re^on,  by  some  thieving  soldiers — saving  ycur  presence,  and  axing 
year  pardon.". 
"WhatHoldiereT 

**Why,  how  do  I  know  I  Sometimes  they're  one  thing,  and 
iometimes  another ;  now  they're  whigs,  and  now  they're  tories. 
One  time  they're  Guney'a,  another  time  they're  Marion's  men,  jusi 
u  the  iMHion  suns  'em.'' 


4M  TfiR  FARTiBiUN*. 

^  Attd  whaiftre  ^  ou  t    Are  you  a  whig  or  toffyt** 

^Neither,  thank  God,  for  all  his  cmKties  ukI  marom.  Fm  • 
genUeman,  and  not  a  soldier,  no  how,  I'll  hev  yoa  to  know.* 

^  And  where  do  yon  live  when  yoo're  at  hotifte  f 

'^In  tho  Big  Bend,  bj  Red  Stone  Hollow,  dose  to  the  Caa> 
Church,  and  right  mdo  of  BUk^  Heifer  Swamp.  My  fsrai »  cftlled 
Hickory  Head  Place;  and  the  parson  who  does  our  preadm^  w 
naoMd  Broadcast — he  preaches  throogh  his  nose,  and  has  m  nmj 
with  him." 

«  What  way  ?" 

^  Margery  Way,  what  does  his  mendings  aH  the  parish  known 
her." 

**  Well,  but  I  don't  know  any  of  these  places  or  people  yosiVs 
been  t^ing  me  about,"  said  Dtsm. 

^  I  reckoned  as  much.  Hiey  say,  though  IVe  never  been  ni 
them  parts,  that  you  folks,  from  low  down  by  the  sea,  are  moat 
ttnmarcifully  stnpid." 

^  Humph  I  and  how  &r  are  we  here  from  the  river  f 

'^  A  small  chance  of  a  run,  if  so  be  you  mean  the  Santee.  Hit 
mombg,  when  I  left  it,  it  was  ten  miles  off,  but  it's  been  running 
ever  since ;  and  God  knows,  stranger,  I  can't  tell  how  Uif  it^  got  to 
by  this  time." 

^Fffi  jtibV>U8,  Mr.  Thumbscrew,  that  you're  playing  possum  with 
me,  after  all;  and  if  so  be  I  find  you  at  that  work,  111  hang 
you,  d*— n  my  buttons,  if  I  don't,  by  your  own  bridle,  and  no  twe 
ways  about  it,  old  fellow — how  far  is  the  Santee  T 

"^  Well,  now,  you're  mighty  like  getting  in  a  passion,  and  that'll 
1)0  quite  too  ridioillou<s.  The  Santee,  now,  if  it  stands  still,  you 
see,  is  jest  about  ten  mUes  away  to  the  right  It  mought  he  more, 
aod  it  mou^t  be  less,  but  it's  tfaarabouts,  if  it  stands  where  it 
ought;  but  I  teH  you  it  runs  mighty  fost;  and  thar's  no  knowing 
whar  you  may  catch  up  with  it,  the  next  time  you  happen  to  find 
it" 

^  Tea  miles — and  what  have  you  seen  in  the  shape  of  men  and 
seldiers  about  here?  Have  you  seai  any  tories  or  any  whigsl 
Marion's  men,  they  say^  are  t^ek  along  the  sw«iip." 

*"  It's  a  bad  luainess  that,  stranger,  huntkif  «^  sodgeni    I 
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kaowB  nothing  aboat  Uiem.  If  I  ooald  onlj  find  Nimrod,  now, 
tfbnngety  you,  oan*t  count  np  how  little  Yd  care  about  all  your  big 
sword-men,  toriee  or  whiga,  red  coats  or  blue.  Thar  all  the  tame 
to  Thumby.  They've  stolen  the  nag,  and  may  he  ride  to  the  ugly 
place  with  the  rapscallion  that  straddles  him,  drop  him  fiiirly  inside 
Che  door,  and  come  back  a  ininate  after  to  Red  Stone  Hollow." 

In  thia  way,  until  Smgleton's  approach,  did  Davis  seek,  in  vain, 
•o  obtun  his  information  from  the  stiaoger.  He  commanicated 
his  ill  snoceaa  to  his  superior,  and  the  incorrigible  Thumbscrew  was 
bKKigfat  before  him.  The  partisan  surveyed  him  closely*  and  saw 
st  a  glanoe  that  the  fellow,  in  southern  phrase,  had  been  ^^  paying 
possum,"  and  knew  much  more  than  he  delivered.  But  the  key 
wss  ai  hand,  and  the  first  words  oi  Singleton  unsealed  the  mystery. 
**  How  are  the  owk,  Thumbscrew  t" 

**  At  rooet,  but  ready  for  the  moon,"  was  the  instant  reply ;  and 
every  feature  was  full  of  awakening  intelligence.  Sin^^^^n  f^ 
doed  his  men  backf  and  conferred  with  him  alone. 
**  The  swamp  fox  is  at  hand — Dot  moving  f* 
''He  waits  for  Major  Singleton,  and  prepares  for  the  conttnen 
tals ;  but  must  lie  close  for  the  present,  as  the  tories  under  Py]es» 
Hnck,  Tynes,  and  Harrison,  are  all  around  him  " 

**  And  how  for  are  we  now  from  Nelson's  ?" 
^     ''Just  nine  miles,  and  the  road  dear,  all  but  our  scouts.   Horry^ 
with  twenty  men,  scours  to  the  left,  and  ten  of  us  skirt  the  track 
to  Ndson'a,  partly  on  the  look  out  for  yon,  sir,  and  perUy  for  the 
tories." 
•♦  Tie  well— you  have  a  hoise  t" 
"Ay,  sir,  close  in  the  wood.'' 
"Shall  we  be  able  to  r^ftch  the  Santee  before  darkf 
"  Impossible,  sir,  with  all  your  men ;  but  a  d^achment  inay,  and 
hid  better  ride  on  to  prepare  for  the  rest    Colonel  Marion  is  fest 
traoflferring  the  boats  to  the  other  side,  and  as.  the  road  is  clear^ 
«ir^  yon  would  do  best  to  spur  forward  with  a  few,  while  the  Jeut^ 
Bsat  brings  up  the  remainder." 

Desirous  of  securing  the  passage,  l^ngleton  adopted  the  conn* 
lel,  snd  singling  out  a  dozen  of  his  best  horse,  he  led  the  wi^ 
with  his  new  guide,  and  lefl  Humphries  to  bring  up  the  cavalcade 
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-"thick  woods. 


ttnaffo  aapMts,  nA  the  «t«wdiiif  lM«c«  tlui^  ww, 
Poopliiif  thoir  de«p  toomms.*' 

Tbb  little  force  led  by  Singleton,  in  advance  of  his  main  body 
coBfinQed  to  malte  acquiAitions  at  every  step  of  its  progress.-    Uio 
scouts  of  Marion;  lining  the  woods  at  convecWt  intervaL  frotH 
each  other,  were  soon  notified  of  the  approach  of  friends  by  the 
peculiar  whistle  which  Thumbscrew  employed ;  a  whistle  shrill  in 
itself^  and  singularly  modulated,  which  Marion's  men  were  all  taught 
to  understand.   They  came  out,  one  by  one,  from  the  bush ;  brought 
out  their  hidden  horses,  and  each,  answering  to  his  nom  de  puerrt, 
as  it  was  called  out  by  Thumbscrew,  took  his  place  along  with  the 
adyanoing  party,     lliere  were  Supple  Jack  and  Crabstick,  Red 
Possum  and  Fox  Squirrel,  Slickfoot  and  Old  Ben ;  all  men  of  make 
and  mettle,  trusty  and  true,  and  all  of  them,  in  after  years,  winning 
a  goodly  reputation  in  the  land,  which  the  Teberable  tradition,  in 
sundry  places,  will  «*  not  willingly  let  die.** 

.  The  river  was  now  at  hand,  and  Thumbscrew  was  required  to 
give  the  signal  to  the  seouto  who  were  at  watch  along  its  banks. 
He  did  so,  and  the  effect  was  admirable.  From  one  bush  to  ano- 
ther, cover  to  cover,  they  all  gave  back  the  emulous  sounds.  The 
old  cypress  had  a  voice  from  its  hollow,  the  green  bush  f^m  iti 
shade,  and  the  shrill  echoes  rollingly  arose  from  the  crowding  leaves 
of  the  thidc  tree  that  overhung  the  river,  reverberating  far  away 
along  its  bosom.  The  signal  was  but  once  repeated,  and  all  was 
•till  for  a  moment  Suddenly,  the  approaching  troop  heard  the 
l^ash  of  paddles,  tiie  plunge  of  a  horse  in  the  water,  and  a  quick, 
lively  blast  from  the  common  horn,  the  sounds  seeming  to  arise 
from  the  swamp  ou  the  opposite  shore.  Pushing  his  ste^  forward, 
Mid  followed  by  his  men,  Singleton  rode  up  to  the  bluff  of  the 
river^  just  as  the  last  gav  glimpses  of  the  setting  sun  hung  like  to 
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mmj  roeertroaka  upon  its  boeom,  irembliiig  to  and  fio  like  so 
■mdi  gotBamer  on  the  green  edges  of  the  gathering  foliage. 

And  what  a  sight,  in  addition,  was  hefore  their  eyes!  The  sur- 
fiioe  of  the  li^er  was  strewn  with  boats  of  all  sorts  and  sixes.  A 
dosen  or  more,  filled  with  the  men  of  Marion,  were  in  progreM  from 
oae  fide  of  the  stream  to  the  other,  while  thej  towed  behind  them 
»  man  J  more,  laden  with  live-stook  and  provisions — a  huge  assess- 
ment  having  jnat  been  madct  upon  the  farmsteads  of  the  neighbour- 
ii^tories. 

They  had  reached  the  oentie  of  the  stream,  when  the  signal  of 
the  80(mtB  stetick  thdr  ears;  and  the  quick  command  of  tlieir 
leader,  the  renowned  partisan — lor  it  wi«  Marion  himself  who  led 
tbem — arrested  their  fhrther  progress.  He  stood  erect  when  the 
troopers  rode  up  to  the  bank;  and  the  eye  of  Singleton  soon  dis 
tiagmshed  him  from  the  rest 

Yet  there  was  little  in  his  appearance,  to  the  casual  spectator,  to 
msik  him  out  from  his  compatriots.    His  habiliments  were  not 
nperior  to  theirs.    They  had  borne  the  brunt  of  strife,  and  needed, 
quite  as  much  as  those  of  the  rest,  the  friendly  hand  of  repair  and 
festcHation.     His  person  was  small,  even  below  the  middle  stature, 
nd  exceedingly  lean  and  slender.    His  body  was  well-set,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  his  knees  and  ankles,  which  were  thick,  in- 
compact, and  badly  formed.    At  this  time,  he  rested  almost  entirely 
upcMi  one  \eg — the  other  being  at  ease  upon  the  gunwale  of  the 
)>ost    He  still  suffered  pain  in  one  of  his  limbs  from  a  recmt  hurt; 
SQd  in  walking,  an  unpleasant  limping  movement  was  readily  per- 
^ciptible.     His  drees,  as  Singleton  now  beheld  him,  was  one  rather 
Qonsnal  for  a  commanding  officer  from  whonr  so  much  was  ex- 
P^ed.    It  consisted  of  a  doee-hodied  jacket,  ci  a  deep  crimson 
colour,  but  of  coarse  texture.     His  smallclothes,  of  the  &sliion  of 
the  day,  were  badly  conceived  for  such  a  figure.    The  free  Turkish 
trowsers  might  have  couceaWd  those  defects  which  the  closely 
fitting  fashions  of  tiie  time  rendered  unnecessarily  conspicuous.   His 
vera  of  a  blue  stu^  coarse  like  the  jai'ket,  and  made  with  exceeding 
plsinness,  without  stripe  or  ornament  of  any  description,  beyond  the 
ff^  of  his  sword,  the  small  cut-and-thrust  which  hung  rather  low 
«t  his  side.    A  white  handkerchief  about  hi?  neck,  wound  loosely 
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MiGOrM  strangely  with  the  t^  of  hit  dnsB,  and  did  not 
in  ltd  dkpoti^ii,  to  hm  tasked  mvch  of  the  oaie  of  the  ' 
His  QBfforin,  if  so  il  tta^  be  styled,  was  con^ileted  by  the  : 

ileathera  cap,  forming  a  part  of  the  drees  whieh  he  imre  wImo  $m 
officer  in  th^  second  South  Carolina  regitnent  II  bore  in  front  a 
silver  crescent^  with  die  words,  **  Liberty  or  death,"  insoribed  bO' 
neaUi.  He  wore  no  plnme,  but  in  its  place  a  white  oodcsde^  wl^ck 
was  also  worn  by  all  his  men,  in  order  that  they  might  be  mote 
readily  distinguished  in  their  night  actions  with  the  toriesL  Suck 
was  the  garb  and  figure  of  the  fiunoos  g«erii!a-4he  Swamp  Fox — 
of  Carolina. 

The  features  of  his  fhcedid  not  31  aeoord  with  the  style  of  his  gar- 
ments. His  skin  was  dark  and  swarthy;  his  eyes,  black,  pteroing. 
and  quick ;  his  forehead,  high,  fuU,  and  oommanding ;  his  nose  was 
aquiline ;  his  chin  bold  and  projecting,  though  not  sharp ;  and  his 
cheek  sunken  and  deeply  touched  with  the  lines  of  bought  He 
was  now  forty-eight  yeara  of  age — m  the  very  vigour  of  his  mao- 
hood — ^hardened  by  toil  and  privation,  and  capable  of  eodmiog 
every  sort  of  fatiguo.  Cool  and  steady,  inDexible,  unshrinking; 
never  surprised ;  never  moving  without  his  olijeot,  and  always  with 
the  best  design  for  effiboting  it,  Marion,  perhaps,  of  ail  the  brave 
men  engaged  in  the  war  oi  American  lR>erty,  was  the  one  best  cal- 
culated for  the  waHare  of  the  partisan.  H»  patriotism,  wisdom, 
and  fearlessness  moved  always  together,  and  were  alike  ooospicoom 
Never  despairing  of  his  cause,  he  was  always  cheerfel  in  vioissitode 
and  elastic  under  defeat.  His  mind  lose,  with  r^iewed  vigoar, 
from  the  press  of  necessity ;  and  every  niew  form  of  trial  only  sti- 
mulated him  to  newer  and  mote  suoresaAil  ^R>i1b.  His  mond  and 
military  character,  alike,  form  the  meet  perfect  models  for  the 
young,  that  can  be  furnished  by  the  histoiy  of  any  individnal  of 
any  naiion. 

The  paddles  of  the  rowers  were  lifM  as  Singleton  appeared  hi 
sight  The  boats  rested  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and)  shading  bm 
eye  with  his  hand^  Marion  doseiy  noted  the  troop  as  its  several 
memben  wound  out  of  the  woods  and  gathered  along  the  baaL 
He  did  not  need  much  time  in  the  survey,  before  his  keen  eye 
singled  out  the  persons  of  such  of  *he  iiew-cotoera  as  he  bsd  befers 
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kBowm.     Hm  foieei  •trong,  KgulMv  and  ektr,  tbovgh  at  tbe  smm 
time  subdued  and  musical^  was  heard  immediatelj  after. 

^Ah,  Ma^r  Siof^etott^  jou  are  as  prompt  ab  e^er.    I  Ptjoice  to 
see  yoiL.    Yoa  come  in  good  season,  though  you  seem  b«t  poorij 


A  few  words  bom  l^ngleUm  explained  the  oane  of  his  apparent 
wfiAnessi  and  the  orders  of  Marion  w«m  prompily  giten* 

'^lieatefiant  Conyen,  throw  off  the  empty  boats  and  put  baek 
aftv  me  in  jonr  own,  lea^ag  the  spare  ones.  Take  the  whole  of 
them,  lor  the  squad  ^  Ma}or  SingletoB  will  doubtless  fill  them  aH. 
IfeDonald^  coBfej  the  rest  to  the  camp^  and  let  Oscar*  briag  Ballf 
vilh  kinu  It  uiay  be  difficiili  otherwise  to  get  the  strange  luvses 
ofer,  aud  there  b  no  flat." 

With  these,  and  a  few  other  instruotioBs,  Marion  led  the  w^r 

hatk  to  wkere  Siagleton  with  his  troop  awaited  him ;  and  a  few 

tniinilies  only  had  elapsed  when  they  stood  mice  more  together  m 

dose  cooferenee.    The  brief  history  of  past  events  was  aoon  given, 

sad  the  mi^or  was  delighted  to  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval 

sf  his  snpeiior.    He  learned  from  Maricm  that  Col.  Waltou  had 

gone  forward  to  join  with  Glatss  only  a  few  bows  before  liis  arrival^ 

bmng  being  anzioiis  to  find  active  scrrioe  at  as  early  a  time  as 

podsibfe.     Qe  had  not  endeavoored  to  dissuade  him,  as  bis  was  an 

iiidependeDt  commission;   thon^  the  determination  of  Marion 

himselt^  was  to  proceed  with  the  same  object  in  the  same  direction. 

Hn  force,  with  the  reeniits  broight  by  Singleton,  was  now  some- 

thing  more  respectable  in  numbers,  if  Jiot  in  equipment  In  arms  and 

smmunitioii,  not  to  speak  of  dotiiee  and  the  usual  equipages  of 

camp  and  horse,  tiiey  were  miserably  defioieiit ;  but  with  the  hope 

that  the  eoBAiB€Dtab  were  provided  weU,  and  with  a  smphis,  this 

natter  gave  Uie  partoan  but  little  concern.    The  small  8upp)i<«  of 

inns  and  ammunition  which  Singleton  had  succeeded  in  picking 

up  and  bringing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorchester,  were  grate- 

(ally  welcomed ;  and,  with  a  new  hope  from  this  seasonable  arrival 

of  his  m^,  Marion  determined  earnestly  to  press  his  advaSKO  to 

*Hit  favourite  •drvant— called  **Baddy  "  in  the  family, 
f  BtH,  hit  faoive— a  noble  animal»  that  always  led  the  advanoe  ia  swfa» 
uiHr  the  liven. 
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a  UBioii  with  the  powerful  anny  tiqppoaed  to  be  ooming  ott  w«fc 
Gates. 

To  Singleton  he  partially  unfolded  his  determination,  ihoogfa  he 
entered  into  no  particulars.    He  had  not  yet  determined  aa  to  the 
time  and  route  of  his  purposed  movement    It  was  neoeamy  thut 
he  should  first  ascertain  the  precise  position  of  Gatee ;  and,  ag»ii» 
he  had  the  duty  yet  to  perform,  in  part,  which  he  had  Toluntarilj 
undertaken,  of  d^troying  all  the  boats  upon  the  river  at  Uie  vari- 
ous crossing-places,  which  might  otherwise  be  employed  to  fiunlHate 
the  progress  of  Lord  Gomwallis  to  the  assistance  of  Rawdoa 
at  Qmoden ;  upon  which  place  it  was  now  understood  the  fiivt 
effort  of  the  approaching  southern  army  would  be  made.    There  was 
little  doubt  that  Gomwallis  would  soon  be  apprised,  i(  indeed,  1m 
was  not  abeady — of  the  necessity  for  his  presence  at  Gamdea ;  for, 
though  Singk^n  had  arrested  one  courier,  and  Marion  himsslf 
another,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  others  would  not  succeed 
in   passing  with  intelligence,  where  the  line  of  country  to  be 
watched  was  so  extensive.    To  retard  the  moveineats  of  the  com- 
mander at  Gharlestott — to  keep  him  back  until  Gates  should  be 
able  to  strike  liia  first  blow^  was  an  object  quite  too  important 
to  be  foregone  or  given  up  but  with  gneat  efifort ;  and  an  under- 
standing between  Sumter  and  Marion  had  assigned  one  of  the  two 
leading  routes,  to  the  designated  ground  of  battle,  to  each  of  the 
partisans 

Marion  had  done  much  already  towards  his  6b}ect  He  had 
destroyed  more  than  two  hundred  boats  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
sparing  neither  canoe  nor  periagua.  All  within  readi  had  been 
broken  up,  save  the  few  which  he  still  employed  for  his  own  pur- 
poses in  the  swamp,  gathering  provisions,  and  for  the  focaHtatioa 
of  his  own  progress.  Another  day,  and  Singleton  would  not  have 
found  it  so  easy  to 

"  Swim  the  Eik  ri7«r,  where  ford  there  was  none." 

That  night,  as  soon  as  die  whole  party  had  coHie  up,  die  pas- 
sage was  efiected,  and  without  any  great  difficulty.  The  hemes 
swam  beside  the  boats,  secured  by  ropes  and  bridles,  while  their 
riders,  for  the  time,  occupied  a  more  secure  scat  within  them  than 
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they  miglit  hare  done  upon  their  saddles.  Ball,  the  fiunoos  hone 
of  IbrioDf  led  the  wnj  for  the  rest,  and  hn  went  through  the  water 
as  fredj  and  fearlessly  as  a  native-bom  of  the  element  The  rest 
foUoved  with  some  Kttle  shivering  and  restiTeaess,  hut,  with  the 
boalB,  they  aoon  reached  the  shore,  and  were  then  monnted  and 
ridden  through  the  river-sedge,  over  the  &llen  tree,  and  safely,  at 
lengdif  into  the  island  thicket  which  formed  tlie  hiding-place 
of  the  &F«inp  Fox  on  the  Santee. 

Hie  boats,  filled  with  the  women,  children,  and  prisoneis,  under 

a  small  ^ard,  had  a  more  tedious,  though  more  secure  and  easy 

passage  to  the  same  spot    Soon  as  they  left  the  current  of  the 

river  and  got  within  the  foliage,  the  swamp-suckers,  with  an  old 

experience,  setxed  upon  their  long  canes,  twenty  feet  in  length,  to 

the  end  of  each  of  which  a  prong  of  the  deer's  antlers,  and  some 

tnoeB  a  <»otched  stick  of  some  hard  wood,  had  been  tightly  fastened. 

With  these,  catching  the  overhanging  limbs  and  branches  that 

ieneed  in  a  crooked  creek  that  led  to  the  island,  they  drew  them* 

•dves  along.     Without  dip  of  oar  or  jAtmh  of  paddle,  silently  and 

still,  as  if  endued  with  a  life  of  its  own,  the  boat  swept  through  its 

natural  abode,  a  familiar  tenant  of  its  depths.    Torches  flashed 

along  at  intervals  upon  the  banks  to  guide  them,  but  they  were 

perfectly  unnecessary  to  the  frequent  dwellers  in  the  swamp.    They 

who  steered  and  led  the  way  could  have  travelled  by  night  and 

day,  unfearing,  and  unswerving  from  their  designated  path,  with  the 

ease  of  a  citixen  along  the  high-road.    Tlie  rapidity  of  their  move 

mentsy  through  scenes  only  distinguishable  when  the  torch  flashed 

over  them,  delighted  and  astonished  the  men  from  the  low  countty, 

who  now  traversed  them  for  the  first*  time.    Porgy  was  absolutely 

OTeroome  with  anticipations.    He  could  not  refrain^-^uoh  was  the 

good-humour  which  the  novelty  of  their  progress  inspired-^^from 

addressing  Doctor  Oakenburg,  who  aat  beside  him  in  the  boat,  on 

the  subject  of  his  musings. 

'^This,  Doctor  Oakenburg,'*  said  he,  "this  is  a  region — so  Major 
Bingleton  tells  me — which,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  may  be 
said  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey." 

The  doctor,  terrified  before  into  silence,  was  now  astounded  into 
speech. 

18 
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.  ^  Milk  and  honey  P  he  exobimed,  with  wonderiikg. 

^  Aj^  doetor,  milk  and  honey  !  thai  w  to  My,  with  fiak  aad  tm- 
nqrin,  which  I  take  to  mean  the  aame  thing,  linoe  nobodj  would 
desire  any  land  in  whidi  there  was  no  meat.    The  phrase,  nnlk 
and  honey,  simply  means  io  ootvey  the  idea  of  a  land  fi^  of  mB 
things  that  men  of  taste  can  relisL  ;  or  we  may  even  go  fiirther  m 
this  respect,  and  oonsidar  it  a  land  teeming  with  all  things  hr  all 
tastes.    Thus,  yours.  Doctor  Oakenbwrg — even  your  nW  taste  ftir 
snakes  and  eels — has  been  eonanlted  here  not  lees  than  mine  (or 
terrapin.      Along  the  same  tussock   on  which  the  bullet-head 
reposes,  yon  will  see  the  tnoocasin  crawling  confidently.    In  Um 
same  luxurious  wallow  with  the  sow,  yon  will  behold  the  sly  aQ%a- 
lor  watching  the  growth  daily  of  her  ioleresting  little  fiunSy.  Tha 
summer  duck,  with  its  glorious  plumage,  skims  along  the 
muddy  lake,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  d— d  bodiless  crane  i 
aad  cfouches ;  and  there  are  no  possible  extremes  in  naturs  to 
which  a  swamp  like  this  will  not  give  shelter,  and  lumish  seme- 
tiling  to  arouse  and  satisfy  the  ^petite.    U  k  u  world  in  itself 
and,' as  I  said  before,  with  a  figurative  signitcation  of  conrsei  it  ii 
indeed  a  land  of  milk  and  honey .** 

^  Land  indeed  P  said  one  of  the  troopers ;  ^  I  don*t  see  mueh  of 
thai  yet  Here's  nothing  but  roilen  trees  and  mud-hoks,  that  I 
can  make  out  when  the  iightwood  bfauns." 

^  Never  mind,  my  lark.'*  said  one  of  the  conduetors  in  a  cfaoek* 
ling  reply ;  **  wait  a  iHt,  and  you'll  see  the  blesaedest  land  yon  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  It's  the  very  land,  as  the  big-bellied  gentleman  says, 
that's  full  of  milk  and  honey ;  for,  you  aee,  we've  got  a  fine  rsage, 
and  the  cattle's  a  plenty,  and  when  ^  sun's  warm  you'll  hear  die 
bee  trees  aft  midday — ^ond  such  a  miusio  as  they'll  give  you  I  Dont 
be  afeard  now,  and  we'll  soon  come  to  it." 

"*  I  doubt  not,  my  gpood  friend,"  replied  Porgy,  widi  a  singuhr 
gravity  of  tone  and  aspect — "'  I  doubt  not  what  you  say,  and  I  re- 
joice that  your  evideikoe  so  fully  supporta  my  opinion.  Tour 
modes  of  speech  are  aoaroely  rei^>ectfttl  enough,  however;  fin^ 
though  a  man's  teeth  are  prime  agents  and  work  resolutely  enoi^ 
for  his  belly,  yet  it  is  searoely  the  part  of  good  mannen  to  throw 
one's  belly  continually  into  one's  teeth  " 
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''Gk.ihtA*^  it^"  said  the  other;  "<  well,  now  dea't  be  akiUkh, 

mister,  for  though  I  am  Boarii^  Dick,  I  iie?«r  ro«rs  at  any  of  oor 

.owB  boys,  mnd  I  likea  always  to  be  dvil  to  strangers.    But  rCn 

I  alwuys  the  wmy  with  us,  when  we  don't  ksiow  a  maa's  name,  to 

I  eaU  him  after  that  part  that  loob  the  best  about  him.    There's 

Tom  Hazard  now,  we  calls  him  by  no  other  nasse  than  Nosey ; 

'eanse^  yoa  Bee»  his  nose  is  the  most  rambwictiotts  part  that  he's 

got^  and  it'a  a'most  the  only  part  you  see  when  you  fiiet  look  on 

lum.     Then  there^s  BiU  Bronson — ^ss  stout  a  lark  as  youVe  seed 

for  many  a  day — now,  as  he's  btind  id  oae  eye  and  can  hardly  see 

oat  o'  f  other,  wo  calls  him  Btinky  Bill,  and  he  never  gets  his  baok 

y^^  though  he's  a  main  quick  hand  if  you  poke  ^m  at  him.    80^ 

ttnaager,  you  mast  not  mind  when  we  happen  to  oall  you  after  the 

most  T«Bpectable  part" 

** Respectable  parti  I  forgive  you,  my  friend — ^you're  a  man  of 
•casA.  Dr.  Oak^ibuvg,  your  d~<[  hatchet  hip  is  digging  into  my 
side ;  can't  yon  move  a  jot  fiutherf  There,  that  will  do ;  I  am  not 
^onous  of  Bufienog  martyrdom  by  hip  and  thigh." 

^Now  we're  moat  home,"  said  Master  Roaring  Dick  to  his  little 
t>ew.  ">  One  more  twirl  in  the  creek,  and  you'll  see  the  lights  and 
tbe  island ;  there,  there  it  is.  Look,  now,  stranger,  look  for  your- 
self^ where  the  Swamp  Fox  hides  in  the  dayU^t,  to  tmvel  abroad 
with  old  Uear^e — the  owl  that  is — when  the  round  moon  gets 
out  of  her  roost" 

And  Y&ry  picturesque  and  ^mpoong,  indeed,  was  the  scene  that 
now  opened  upon  Poigy  and  the  rest,  as  they  swept  round  the  little 
bead  in  the  waters  of  the  creek,  and  the  deeply  embowered  camp  of 
the  partisan  lay  bdbre  them.  Twenty  diffetrent  fires,  blazing  in  all 
^Qsrteis  of  the  iekmd,  illuminated  it  with  a  splendour  which  no  palace 
pcmp  codd  emuhU;e.  The  thick  forest  walls  that  girdled  them  in 
were  u^pierced  by  their  rays ;  the  woods  were  too  impenetrably  dense 
even  for  their  ^lendours;  and,  like  so  many  huge  and  blazing  pil- 
^  the  larger  trees  seemed  to  crowd  forward  into  the  light  with  a 
M^tary  stare  that  made  solemn  the  entire  and  wonderful  beauty  of 
tbs  losno.  Group  after  group  of  persons,  each  busy  to  itMlf^  ga- 
thered aroand  the  distinct  fires;  while  horses  neighed  under  oonve* 
mit  trees;  saddles  and  bridles^  sabres  and  blankets,  hung  from 
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their  bnuM^es,  and  the  cheery  soBg,  from  litUe  parties  more  remote, 
made  lively  the  deep  seclusion  of  that  warlike  abiding^laoe. 

The  little  boat  floated  fiuriy  up  to  one  of  the  fires ;  a  doien  bvsy 
hands  at  onoe  assisted  the  new  comers  to  alight,  and  a  merry  greet- 
ing hailed  the  acquisition  of  countrymen  and  comrades.    Boat  after 
boat,  in  the  same  way,  pressed  up  to  the  landing,  and  all  ia  torn 
were  assisted  by  fncndly  hands,  and  sahited  with  cheering  woida 
and  encouragement.    It  was  not  long  before  the  strangers,  with  the 
readiness  which  bt^ngs  to  the  life  of  the  partisan,  chose  their  com- 
panions in  mess  and  adventure^  and  b^an  to  adi^t  thems^tea  to 
one  anoUier.    Lively  chat,  the  hearty  glee,  the  uneonth  hot  plea- 
sant jest,  not  forgetting  the  plentiful  supper,  enlivened  the  first  three 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  Singleton's  recruits,  and  fitted  them  gene- 
rally for  those  slumbers  to  which  they  now  pr^>ared  to  hasten. 

•*  Well,  Tom,"  said  Porgy  to  his  old  retainer,  as  he  hurried  to 
his  tree,  from  a  log,  around  which  his  evening's  meal  had  been 
eaten  in  company  with  Roaring  Dick,  Oakenburg,  and  one  or  two 
others — ^  well,  Tom,  considering  how  d— ^  badly  Uiose  perch  were 
fried,  I  must  confess  I  enjoyed  them.  But  I  was  too  hungry  to 
discriminate ;  and  I  should  have  tolerated  much  worse  stuff  than 
that  But  we  must  take  care  of  this,  Tom,  in  future.  It  b  not 
always  that  hunger  helps  iis  to  sauce,  and  such  spice  is  always  a 
monstrous  bad  substitute  for  cayenne  and  thyme.  How  about  ^ 
dog,  Tom?" 

*^  I  cut  he  tail,  maussa,  as  you  bin  tell  me." 

**  Well,  how  did  he  like  the  operation  T 

** He  bleed  bad.  He  no  like  'em  'talL  I  don't tink  he«an  ebber 
run  like  he  been  run  before." 

^  Poh  I  poh  I  Fve  no  doubt  he'll  run  a  thousand  times  better  for 
it,  besides  being  able  to  carry  his  head  more  genteelly.  He'll  be  a 
little  sore  for  a  few  days,  but  a  sore  tail  is  a  cure  for  a  sore  head, 
Tom ;  as  an  ulcer  is  a  relief  to  a  uoubled  liver.  Let  me  see  the 
dog  in  the  morning.     You  \di  him  but  an  inch,  Tom  f" 

^  J  is'  about,  maussa." 

**^  Well,  only  tie  a  pine-burr  under  the  stump,  and  that  inch  will 
%tand  out  with  proper  dignity.  Did  yon  sear  the  wound  with  a  hei 
iron,  boy  I" 
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**  Jk*  BM  joxL  tell  me,  muniw.  A'terwaidf  I  put  Boiue  piBe-gum  on 
decat'' 

*^  No  nee;,  Tom ;  but  no  man  is  quite  free  from  quAckeqr  of  some 
aoriy  and  where  water  is  a  good  wash  of  its^f^  the  fool  fancies  it  still 
needs  salting.  Ma^  Tomself  dean  tonight  in  the  Santee,  Tom, 
befcie  yoQ  akep,  and  ^  SliqjL'  needs  a  dipping  also.  Take  him  with 
yoQ.    Here, — help  me  off  with  this  ooat." 

With  Tom's  assistance,  the  man  of  girth  proceeded  to  strip  for 
the  night.  He  was  helped  out  of  his  ooat,  the  dimensions  of  which 
seemed  daily  more  and  more  to  contract ;  and  after  certain  exami- 
Bati<»a  <^  his  belt,  which  needed  to  have  a  few  extra  holes  opened, 
U>  admit  d  freer  use,  Porgy  prepared  to  lie  down  for  the  night ; 
when  the  ezanunation  of  the  plaee  assigned  for  his  repose  aroused 
lus  diaooatent  anew. 

^Thia  will  never  do,  Tom.  The  bed  is  as  hard  as  a  bed  of  ra 
toon  ojsten.  You  must  get  me  a  good  armfull  or  two  of  rushes 
aad  pine  straw,  though  you  rob  some  other  man's  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  it.  Stay  I  What  is  that  hanging  from  yonder  beech  i 
btt't  it— Uess  my  soul,  Tom,— isn't  it  a  blanket!" 

**  Da  blanket  ior  true,  maussa.  'Spec'  (expect)  he  b'long  to  some- 
body." 

*^  Very  likely,  Tom;  but  God  knows  I'm  scnuebody — I  have  some 
body,  at  least,  to  take  care  of  and  provide  for ;  so  bring  it  hither. 
It  shall  hdp  to  smoothe  the  rough  places  among  these  roots.'" 

The  blanket  was  brought,  Tom  remarking,  as  he  sprewl  it  aooord- 
Qg  to  the  directions  of  his  master — 

**  Ha !  de  man  wha'  claim  dis  blanket  will  sartiu  to  be  feel  'boiii 
you  to-night,  mausBa  P 

**  Will  he,  then!  Well,  you  may  let  the  whole  swamp  kimw 
that  I  sleep  with  sword  and  pistols^  and,  if  waked  too  suddenly,  that 
I  am  sure  to  use  them.  Do  you  hear !  But  you  needn't  roar 
about,  you  rascal,  of  what  materials  my  bed  is  made  ?" 

Tom  chuckled,  while  the  epicure  rolled  himself  up  in  the  bor- 
rowed blanket,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  ends  free  to  med- 
dling fingers.  His  saddle  formed  his  pillow,  and  all  things  adjusted 
to  his  satisfisction,  he  bade  the  negro  take  himself  oSy  and,  take  care 
of  himself.    Ten  minutes  had  not  elapsed  when  the  propriet^^r  of 
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the  Uanket  eame  to  look  sfter  his  property*    Porgy  had  ain»uj 
become  an  old  soldier.    Never  did  nose  insifl*.  more  sonoronslj  iqxw 
its  owner's  slmabers  than  his.    The  intruder  looked  upon  the  apps* 
rently  sleeping  man,  and  saw  how  oomfortaUj  he  was  enveloped. 
In  the  dim  light  of  Uie  camp-fires,  he  finoied  the  blanket  bore  a 
resemblanoe  to  his  own ;  bot  onr  epioure  lay  in  it,  oalm,  aswnwid, 
confident,  as  if  he  were  the  real  pn^rietor.    The  man  donbCed — 
vetired,  plndced  a  brand  fiom  the  fire,  and  waved  it  over  the 
%are  of  the  sleeper.    Meanwhile^  the  hiH  of  our  lieatwaat^  aahn, 
and  the  muzsles  of  his  big  horseman's  pistols,  had  been  made  to  pto- 
trade  from  the  covering,  convenient  to  his  gripe.    The  stranger 
was  duly  cautioned.    Still  he  kx^ed  and  lingered.    Poigy^  aose^ 
at  Uiis  m<Mnent,  sent  forth  an  emphatae  and  proloi^>ed  snore.    Hm 
man  began  to  meditate.    The  night  was  tolerably  warm  and  plea- 
sant   He  rei^y  did  not  know  that  he  should  need  the  blanket,  to 
whidi  he  yet  felt  ready  to  make  oath.    No  doabt  the  worper  of 
his  goods  had  only  made  a  slight  mistake^    There  k  sooiethiag 
cruel  in  disturbing  a  man  in  a  profound  sleep  after  a  long  jonraef^ 
only  to  correct  a  mistake ;  and  so  the  good-natured  prc^yrietor  of 
the  stolen  goods  resolved  to  far^^  his  claim,  for  the  night  at  least; 
and  retired  quietly,  to  the  great   relief  of  our  cunning  epievrgi 
Scarcely  had  he  gone  from  sight,  when  Tom  heaved  himMlf  up 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tiiee,  and,  with  a  chuckle,  cried  oo^— 
^  Hah !  maussa,  you  snore  de  man  out  o'  he  blanket  dis  thne." 
**  Ah !  rascal,  are  you  watdiii^  me  f"  answered  Poigy,  in  geod- 
humoured  accents.    ^  Well,  remember  to  restore  the  bkoiket  to  the 
fellow  in  the  morning,  and  give  him,  with  ray  oompfiments,  a  sop 
of  the  Jamaica.    He  has  the  bowels  of  a  Christian,  and  will  nSA 
it    Meanwhile,  Tom,  let  this  be  a  lesson  for  you.    Always  bi\ 
asleep  when  the  lion's  in  your  path.    When  your  eonscleDoe  -denH 
feel  easy,  make  your  body  easy.    And  now,  begoa^^TfMSl  di 
some  leal  sleeping,  if  1  can.** 


CHAPTER   JXXIX. 


«  Tis  mm^  tmm  jet, 
To  t)M  grey  dawning ;  bat  w«  more  betioMf* 


Tbb  staTft  weie  jei  atuDiug,  when  the  aliuiiben  of  Major  Single* 

tea  w«t«  broktti.    His  page,  Framptoni  stood  beside  bim,  where 

be  slept  in  the  sbedows  ci  the  greenwood  tree,  his  band  gently  laid 

•poo  his  shoulder. 

'^How  now,  Lsnee ;  what's  stirring  t    What  distnrbs  you  9" 

^leh  WM  the  demand  ^  Singleton  as  he  started  into  oonscious- 

iiia.    But  he  ibeeded  no  answ^  to  his  own  question.    His  senses, 

VMBpletelj  awak^Md,  took  in  sounds  of  stir  from  every  side.    The 

partiaanH  were  stirring  all  about,  rousing  from  sluggish  dreams, 

^  filHag  the  woods  with  bustle ;  and  the  shrill  voice  of  Marion 

himself  a  few  rods  distant,  brief  and  emphatici  was  heard  in  accents 

of  command.    The  Swamp  Fox  suffered  npbody  to  surprise  his 

people  but  himsell    But  he  beat  up  their  shimbers  frequently 

€uough.    He  was  preparing  for  one  of  his  rapid  movements.    His 

poKcy  was — here  to^y-^tonnonrow  where !  on  the  wing, — not  to 

be  traeed,  not  to  be  pnnued ;  not  found  by  bis  enemies,  except  at 

moments  when  his  presence  was  not  wanting,  and  far  less  than 

gtiteftiL    Sin^eton  soon  eomprdiended  what  lay  before  the  bri- 

gsde,  and  was  on  hk  feet  and  ia  armour  in  the  twinlding  of 

an  eye.    Lance  Frampton  already  had  his  horse  ia  readiness. 

Meanwhile,  the  bua  of  preparation  everywhere  went  on.     Horses 

were  heard  approaching  firom  the  upper  edge  of  the  swamp ;  below 

other  steeds  were  ia  motion  also.    Above  all  other  sounds,  wild, 

ibriU,  and  sudden,  came  the  quick,  significant  whistles  of  the  scouts 

eoming  in.    The  bugle  sounded  soon  after  and  Singleton  hastened 

to  join  his  commander. 

**  You  aie  prompt,  mi^or,  and  as  I  would  have  it*"  said  Marion 
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as  he  rode  up.    ^Make  jour  own  men  ready — Bim  keep   tlieif 
oommand,  till  our  disposition  may  be  made  more  uniform — mmd 
put  them  into  a  column  of  advance.     Horry  is  just  coming  in  with 
his  troop,  from  which  your  lead  will  be  taken.    Our  scoutu  i&re  all 
in,  and  one  brings .  me  a  couri^y  with  news  from  the  army.     De 
Ealb  lA  uow  on  the  way,  in  rapid  march  from  Salisbury,  with  two 
thousand  continentals ;  Colonel  Porterfield^  with  Virginia  horaey  ia 
moving  to  join  him ;  and  General  Caswell,  with  the  North  Carolins 
militia  in  force,  arming  for  the  same  object    Though  better  pro- 
vided than  ourselves,  as  well  in  arms  as  in  numbers,  we  must  not 
hedtate  to  show  ourselves  among  them.     General  Gates  will  dovbi- 
less  bring  a  force  with  him  ;  and  it  will  be  hard,  if  our  boya,  ragged 
though    ihey  be,  should   not  win*  some  laurels  and    blankeia 
together." 

Alas !  for  these  fond  estimates — ^these  fiunous  promises  of  Con- 
gress and  continental  generals.  De  Kalb's  force  consisted  of  only 
Off^,  instead  of  two  thousand  regulars,  and  Gates  joined  his  oom- 
mand without  bringing  any  accessions  of  force.  liut  of  these 
details  hereafter.  The  present  movement  of  our  Swamp  Fox  was 
to  join  his  little  squadron  to  the  grand  army.  His  proceeding  was 
that  of  scores  of  partisan  leaders  besides,  each  of  whom  mj^  his 
little  contribution  of  militia-men,  swelling  the  nominal  strength  of 
ihe^nqueror  of  Burgoyne  with  additions  which,  in  their  unfed, 
untrained,  unarmed,  and  naked  condition,  added  little  to  his  real 
capacity  for  action.  One  of  Marion's  best  military  virtues  was 
celerity.  He  roused  his  people  with  the  view  to  a  timely  junctioB 
with  the  continentals,  while  yet  they  were  on  the  march,  and  within 
the  limits  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  a  wild  region  to  travoae 
before  he  could  attain  this  jnncUon,  and  every  league  of  grouod 
was  in  the  possession  of  certain  enemies  or  very  doubtful  friends. 
To  work  his  way  through  these,  demanded  all  his  caution,  and 
required  that  he  should  lose  no  time.  As  soon,  ther^ore,  as  hih 
advices  brought  him  positive  intelligence  of  De  Kalb's  progress,  he 
set  his  troop  in  modon.  He  had  no  reservea  with  Singleton,  an^ 
readily  told  him  all  that  he  had  need  to  hear.  Our  hero  soos 
set  his  own  little  command  in  motion,  and  was  as  promptlj 
OB  the  i^und  as  any  of  the  rest     But  we  roust  not  so  siimmarilf 
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from  notice  the  foatuig  wf  di  oerUHn  of  our  dfmnaU$  per* 

Potfy  hid  ilepi^  sdcL  stiU  sl^  with  tbo  profoaod  wiodom  tof  a 
mUier,  who  will  ahray saooiite  ev^rf  of^rtuni^  for  the  pet-fiMm^iioo 
of  Um  dotjT.  Porgjr  TAlued  sleep  too  well  to  abridget  itfr'MJQjnnent 
nnMooeetarily.  Whenorer  this  neeessity  oeouired  in.  his  .case,  it 
impaired  the  aerenity  of  his  temper.  Now,  hie  colleague,  Ltetttenaiit 
Humphries,  had  kindly  dispatched  a  sergeant  to  awaken  his  brother 
offieen.  The  sergeant  was  a  rongh^  ^ntatored  forsster^'lvho'  usunlly 
adopted  the  most  eflfectoal  processes  for  effecting  his  ol^ti«  Ilr 
the  preoent  case,  he.had  seised  forcibly  upon  the  endsiof  the 
blioket  in*  which  our  qiioare  was  still  comfortably  wrapped,  and 
had  haded  awaywith  the  energies  of  a  person  whose  mtiioles  were 
potpotually  claiming  to  be  employed.  .Under  his  very  decided 
action,  one  of  Porgy's  arms  was  nearly  twisted  fhxn  ks  socket,  and 
one  of  his  legs  waa  dragged  out  from  beneiith  the  coteiing,  tDssad 
orer  its  fellow,  and  kt  to  fail  with  an  empkasia  wihich  eflectudly 
terted  the  sensibilities  of  the  other  member.  Pofgy  opened  his  eyes 
m  the  dim  l^t  of  the  morning  star,  with  a  seal  AiU  of  indignatJFon» 

**  It  is  scarcely  oiril,  young  man,''  he  cried, '  endewrouring  to 
anwtq)  himself  hom  the  thrice  twisted  folds,  of  blanket  in  whieh 
he  slept — ^his  anger  increasing  with  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the 
effort  *^  Scarcely  oivil^yoaBg  man,  I  repeat]  Whatifthehlanlief 
is  your  property'' — the  idea  of  its  adroit  appropriation  by  hinpiself> 
the  night  before,  still  *  rmmii:^  in  his  head — ^  aupjfK>ee  it  true,  1 
ssYi  that  the  blanfaii  is  yosr  property,  is  this  the  way  to  s#ek.  foi 
it?  I  haf«  aerer  denied  It,  sirrah,  and  a  polite  demand  for  it  would 
hafe  at  onco  obtained  it  But  to  disturb,  in  this  rude  and  insolent 
manner,  the  r^Mse  of  a  gentleman !  It's  a  foul  cffenoe-*^ao  (^noe 
which  shall  have  its  punishment^  by  Heroulss,  or  I'm  not  the  man 
to  thresh  an  impertinent  Let  me  but  unwrap.  Fm  a  pacific 
man.  My  temper  is  not  hanh,  not  irritafale^  Pm. slow  .to  take 
offeaes.*  Fm  of  forgiving,  nature.  But  there  are  scone  thingt 
which  mortal  patienoe  cannot  bear,  and  wbich^  by  Jnpi^r,  L  will  ^ 
not  b^ar.  To  disturb  ode's  slumbers,  which  are  so  abiK>ltttety  esaeti* 
tial  to  the  digestive  fundtiona  of  a  large  man,  is  an  offianee  Hot  to . 
be  fMnven." 
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Bj  this  time  he  had  extricated  himaelf  6om  hit  wfmppiBgB>  wmd 
stood  erect  What  would  have  been  hia  next  proceeding,  it  woold 
be  diffionlt  to  aay.  The  tergeanl,  who  aroosed  hin^  waa  endiati^r 
bewiMered  hj  his  cTideiit  indigaation*  Poigy  ad?aiioed  npon  ym, 
and  with  labre  im  hand,  though  eoabbarded,  he  woold,  in  all  pn>- 
babilitjr^  have  laid  it  heavily  on  the  shoakiera  of  the  oftadery 
but  im  the  happy  interposition  of  Humphries,  who  now  shoved 
himself. 

**  What's  the  trouble,  lieutenant^  demanded  this  third  pai^. 
«  What  Texes  you  T 

**  This  rascal — I  but  wrapt  myself  in  a  strange  blanket,  wliidi,  I 
suppose,  belongs  to  the  brute — ^I  say  this  rascal  haa  been  puffing  mm 
to  pieces,  dislocating  my  legs  and  shoulders,  and  depriving  me  of  a 
glorious  morning  naps  <^<1  *  °><">^  delicious  dream;  and  all  beosnss 
of  his  d--d  blanket** 

'^Pkhaw,  that^  a  mistake ;  I  sent  the  sergeant  to  wake  you." 

**  Tou  cUd !  and  ^riqr  the  devil  did  you  take  an  improper  Mbsrly, 
Iprayf 

**  Why,  man,  don\  you  hear  the  bugles--d<m*t  yon  see  aS  the 
camp  in  motion  f  Don't  you  know  that  the  Swamp  Fox  is  ibr  an 
eariy  start,  before  daylight  f  It  was  a  kindneaa,  lieutenant,  to  hsps 
you  wakened  in  season." 

*^  M  was  d-— d  unkindly  done.  Hark  you,  my  good  Mlow,"— to 
the  sergeant — ^  remember,  hereafter,  when  you  waktti  a  gen^lematty 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to,  pull  him  to  pieces  to  efiect  your 
object  I  forgive  you  this  time,  as  you  meant  wall ;  but  see  that 
you  sin  no  more  in  the  same  manner.  Tou  were,  no  doubt,  a 
blacksmith  before  you  became  a  soldier.  Foiget  your  old  vocation 
hereafter  when  you  deal  with  me.  K  you  seek  to  make  a  vice  of 
your  fingers,  you  will  find  scmiething  more  than  vioioua  at  the  end 
of  mine  P 

The  seigeant  moved  off  mudi  wondering. 

^Now,  bestir  yourself^  lieutenant,  and  get  yourself  in  hamsaii* 
quoth  Humphries. 

^Take  that  fiery  fiiggot  (Whu  my  eyes,  Hum{rfiries,  unless  you 
wish  to  blind  me  eternally.  What  blasted  folly  is  this  of  moviag 
daily    and  loading  the  troops  wiUi  such  an  infinity  of  brokei 
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i!    iLvBTondMamiBg,  orit    Do  joa  rea%  nmn  that  w« 
are  to  l^ve  the  swamp  V* 

"Breoio.'' 

"  Why,  we  have  just  got  into  H.  I  haren't  seen  it  fairiy,  and 
teow  ootUiig  of  its  qoaliti^  Migor  Singkton  atsared  me  that  it 
was  bonndl^as  in  it»  treasures  of  fi^,  flesh,  and  felicity.  He  ^ke 
of  its  terrapin  as  superb.  To  leave  it  without  tastbg  I  This  is 
ahocking.  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  a  rest  here  of  a  few  days  to 
have  coBipared  its  products  wiUi  those  of  the  cypress.'' 

**  You're  to  be  disiq>pointed,  nererthelees.  Frn  sorry  for  your 
sake,  old  fellow,  that  it  is  so  I  But  the  mi^r's  orders  are  to  breeae 
op  as  Itft  as  possible*    You  mustn't  delay  now  for  trifles." 

**  What  do  you  call  trifles!    life,  and  that  which  feeds  it,  are  ^ 
no  trifles.    The  tastes  which  enter  into  the  dressing  of  food  are 
among  the  best  essentials  of  life.     Who  presumes  to  call  them 
trifles  t    I  trust.  Lieutenant  Humphries,  that  it  is  you  who  are  the 
trifle  now«    There  is  surely  no  movement  now  on  foot !" 

**'  As  sure  aa  Fm  a  sinner,  it's  truth ;  and  you  must  stir  up.  Let 
me  help  to  brace  you.  The  major's  on  horse  a'ready.  The  Swamp 
f ex,  m  the  pe^e  here  call  Marion,  has  been  about  and  busy  this 
hour.  Look  at  him  yondw — he  that  has  his  cap  off — standing 
where  those  dragoons  are  in  the  saddle.  He's  talking  to  the  men, 
and  they  say  he  talks  seldom,  but  short  and  strong ;  and  we  ought 
to  be  there  to  hear  him.  Huny  yourself  a  bit  now,  or  we  shaL 
lose  it  all." 

**  There's  no  policy  so  vicious.    Never  hurry,  John  Humphries. 
Ke^  oool,  keep  oool,  keep  cool !    These  are  the  three  great  pre- 
eepis  for  hai^nness.    Life  is  to  be  hoarded,  not  to  be  hurried.   Hap- 
niaew  k  found  only  in  grains  and  fractions,  and  he  who  hurries 
[feids  none.    It  is  with  pleasure,  as  with  money-making — according 
1  to  that  cunning  old  Pennsylvania  printer — take  care  of  the  pence^ 
I  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.    Take  care  of  the 
moments,  and  you  need  never  look  after  the  hours.    That's  my  doc- 
trine for  happiness — that  is  the  grand  secret    Hurry  foibids  all 
this.    You  skip  moments — ^you  skip  happiness.    Why  do  you  sip 
nun  punch  f  Why,  indeed,  do  you  sip  all  goodly  stomachics  t — 
AiBiply  to  moloog  the  feeling  of  enjoyment    It  ia  your  beast  only 
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'  that  gulps,  and  g«pe^  and  sFwallowB.    It  is  only  foor  beait 
hurries.    Happiness  is  not  for  such*" 

"  But  we  must  hurry  now,  Poigy,  if  we  want  to  bear  wliat  hft 
sajs;" 

''I  H^ver  hurried  for  my  fiither,  though  he  looked te me homAy 
I  vHll  not  hurry  for  ihe  best  speech  erer  deiivwed.  Do  oUiga  me 
with  that- belt ;  and  lay  down  your  ioroh,  viy  good  Mkm^  and  pMs 
the  strap  through  the  budde  ior  me.  There — not  so  tighti  if  yoa 
please ;  the  next  hole  in  the  strap  will  answer  now ;  an  htrnfi  rid- 
ing will  enable  me  to  take  in  the  othtf,  and  then  I  ahall  probably 
try  your  assistance.    Bh  1  whaHV  that  f 

llie  pitiM  howfing  of  a  negro^  aroused  from  has  aimnben  pre- 
maturely by  the  appfication  of  an  irreverent  foot  to  his  ifts,  now 
called  ferdbly  tiie  attention' of  the  party,  and  more  partioidariy 
'  that  of  Pbrgy. 

^  That's  Tom's  voioe — ^TTI  swear  to  it  among  a  thousand ;  and 
somebody's  beating  him!    FlI  not  sufler  that"    And  wfth  die 
words  be  moved  rather  rapidly  away  towards  tiie  spot  whence  the 
'  noise  probeeded. 

H  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  now,  Porgy ;  remember^^^bq^  cool,  keep 
cool,  keep  cool,"  cried  Humphries,  as  he  followed  slowty  after  tlie 
now  hurrying  philosopher. 

^  Do  I  not,  Hnmphries  ?  I  am  not  onty  cool  myweit,  bat  I  go 
with  the  charitable  pulpose  of  cooling  another.'* 

**  But  what's  the  harm  f — ^he's  only  kiddng  Woolly-head  into 
bis  senbes.'* 

""  Nobody  shall  kick  Tom  While  Fm  alive.  Th«  ftHow^  too  yAt- 
Wbte  for  1)loW8 ; — ^boils  the  best  rice  in  the  somihenii  ooun^,  and 
basnet  his  match,  with  my  cotmsel,  at  terraphi  in  aD  DcMtdMster. 
Holla  r  there,  my  Mend,  let  the  negro  alone,  or  Fll  astonidi  yon." 

Tlie  soldier  and  Tom,  alike,  became  apparent  the  n^  moment, 
the  former  still  adminislering  a  salutary  kick  and  cuff  to  the  growl- 
ing and  grumbling  negro.  Porgy  soon  grappled  the  assailant  by  tiis 
collar,  and  shook  bim  violently.  The  latter,  taken  by  surprise,  and 
'  seemingly  in  great  astonishment,  demanded  the  cause  of  this  assault 
He  was  oue  of  that  class,  some  of  whom  are  stiB  to  be  foond  in  die 
country,  wlio,  ownmg  no  slaves,  are  veiy  apt  to  defight  in  tba  dilam 
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of  those  of  other  pec^le.    Poigy  had  his  answer  in  his  nsoal 


"  Tha^  the  cause,  my  good  Mlow ;  that's  the  eanae," — ^pointbg 
to  the  negro, — ^  an  argoment  that  mns  upon  two  legs,  and  upon 
whidi  no  two  legs  in  camp  shall  trample.'' 

**Da's  right,  manssa,"  growled  Tom,  indignantly.  «*  Wha'  for  he 
kick  nigga,  what's  doing  not'ing  but  sleep !    Ax  urn  dat,  mauBSa." 

The  sokKer  grew  ruffled,  in  spite  of  Poigj's  unifcmn,  and  answered 
safagdy— 

«  HiB  dog  stole  my  bacon,  ci4>pin,  and  when  I  diunked  the  var 
ment,  the  nigga  gtn  me  sass.    He's  a  sassy  fellow." 

**  Ah !  he's  a  saucy  fellow,  is  he  f  That  may  be,  but  HI  let  jrou 
know  that  Fm  the  only  one  to  take  the  sauce  out  of  hun.  As  for 
the  dog — so,  Tom,  your  dog  stole  this  man's  bacon  V* 

^  He  say  so,  maussa,  but  I  am't  sh'  um  (see  um).  De  dog  hab 
dnnbone,  but  how  I  know  wh^  he  git  um?  Slink  never  tief  we 
bacon,  maussa." 

*^  Ah  ha !  SKnk  never  steals  our  bacon,  you  say  f  That  shows  him 
to  be  a  dog  of  discrimination — ^that  knows  where  his  bread  is  but- 
tered— ^what  we  can't  often  say  for  wiser  animals.  But  did  he  ever 
steal  baooB  before  to  your  knowledge,  Tom  f 

**  Nebber,  maussa." 

^^en,  Tom,  it's  aU  owing  to  that  cutting  off  his  tail.  Ton  see  he 
plucks  up  spirit,  you  rascal ;  for  a  certain  amount  of  spirit  is  neces- 
sary to  a  Uiief.  His  enterprise  grows  the  moment  that  you  take 
off  the  miserable  appendage  that  kept  down  his  spirit  The  only 
ndsfortune  is,  that  in  exercising  his  new  quality,  he  has  not  been 
trained  to  distinguish  between  the  meum  and  iuum.  Now,  that's 
your  &ult,  Tom." 

*^  Wha'  you  mean  by  tnenm  and  tuum^  mauna  T 

**  Well,  Tom,  as  &r  as  concerns  us,  who  have  no  goods  to  lose, 
the  distinction  is  not  of  much  moment ;  but  the  lesson  is  not  the 
less  valuable  for  SHnk  to  learn,  in  a  camp  where  other  people  pob- 
sees  ham  bones,  in  which  they  claim  special  rights.  See  to  it, 
hereafter.  As  for  you,  my  good  fellow,  you  must  see  that  the  dog 
had  no  felonious  intentions.  The  animtu  makes  the  offence.  He 
M  not  steal — ^he  simply  appropriated.    Do  not  suffer  yourself^  mv 
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friend,  to  iudulge  again  in  the  defamation  of  cbiunK^er.  The  iikiik 
apirit  of  the  dog  must  not  be  kept  down  becauae  you  have  a  ahm- 
boiie  of  ham.  Do  yon  hear  that  !J  And  fiirther,  let  me  tell  yon, 
that  any  second  attempt  to  kick  that  fellov — ^who  is  decidedly  the 
best  cook  in  the  Southern  army — will  aubjeot  you  to  the  chaaoe 
of  being  kicked  in  turn.  Aa  it  is,  I  let  you  off  thia  time^  with  a 
simple  shaking^** 

The  soldier  grew  savage  and  insolent  He  was  tall  and  y^otoaa ; 
did  not  seem  to  regard  the  epicure's  epaulet  with  any  great  degree 
of  veneration ;  and,aa  he  repHed  with  defiance,  Poigy  again  took 
hold  of  his  collar*  The  affair  ipight  have  ended  in  the  soldiei^ 
tumbling  our  iki  friend  upon  his  back,  but  for  the  timely  approach 
of  Singleton  on  horseback,  at  sight  of  whom  the  soldier  stole  away, 
pocketing  his  huriB  of  self-esteem  for  a  more  advantageous  ooca- 
•ion. 

^To  saddle,  Mr.  Poigy,  to  saddle,^!  was  the  command  of  Sing^ 
ten.  "  Be  ready,  sir,  for  a  movement  in  five  minutes.  The  Coloiiel 
has  already  given  orders  for  a  starts  and  I  would  not  that  any  ef  my 
command  should  occasion  a  moment's  delay." 

"Nor  I,  Major  Singleton— nor  L  Honourable  emulation  ia  the 
soldier's  virtue,  and  though  I  would  never  hurry,  sir,  yet  I  would 
never  be  a  laggard.  The  golden  medium,  mi^r,  between  hnny 
and  apathy,  is  still  to  be  insisted  upon.  It  is  a  princii^e,  sir,  whidi 
,  I  approve.  But  haste,  sir,  hurry,  is  my  horror.  Slumben  once 
"  broken — visions  rudely  intruded  upon — seldom  return  to  us  in  thetf 
original  felicity.  Here  have  I  had  my  sleep  torn  in  twain,  aa  I  may 
day,  just  when  the  web  of  it  had  become  precious  to  body  and  aouL 
Just,  as  the  one  was  at  perfect  repose,  after  a  toilsome  march,  and 
just  as  the  other  had  become  refreshed  with  a  dream  of  debits 
which  almost  o(»npensated  for  an  emp^  stomach  ^ 

"  It  IS  a'  hard  case,''  was  the  reply  of  Singleton,  who  knew  the 
humours  of  our  friend,  "  but  you  must  allow  for  cirenmstances. 
Perilous  necessity  is  a  despotism,  Mr.  Porgy,  to  which  it  is  only 
^sdom  to  submit  with  as  much  resignation  as  we  may.  NeoeBotjr 
overrules  all  laws,  4usr well  of  stomach  as  of  soul." 

"  A  manifest  truisi^  Major  Singleton  ;  and  in  its  reoogoitioii,  I 
will  even  hasten  to  obey  cur  present  orders.     But  you  err,  mi^. 
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»  jpeakiBg  of  soul  and  stOHiaeli  as  iiui^peiideBt  oi^ganisations.  Be 
awired,  air,  the  relation  between  them  is  much  more  near  than  Is 
ndgari y  anppoeed.  For  my  paH,  I  would  not  give  a  sizpenee  for 
s^  hwDan  aoul  wiiboat  a  stomaeh.** 

Singleton  waited  to  bear  no  more,  but  putting  .^nub  to  his  hotae, 
repeated  hia  request  that  Poigy  shoold  follow  soon.  The  ktter 
toned  to  Tom. 

*^QOfTam^  that  fellow  has  Uoodied  yoor  nose.  There  is  an  i^ly 
ibfasioii  of  your  left  nostril'^ 

"He  feel  so,  maassa.  He  feel  berry  mneh  as  ef  he  been  breck 
(ftrwwfc-far  broken)."  p.  • 

*^Pon  my  sod,  yon're  rig^t  'The  bridge  is  broken.  It  was 
o^y  eao«igh  before ;  it  is  scarcely  pai»Me  now.  Ton  are  disfi- 
gued  fo?  erer,  boy.  Fortonatdy,  the  nose,  howeyer"  essential  to  the 
longa,  is  hmrdly  of  importance  to  the  genius.  Yon  are  no  doubt 
1  ttgood  a  c(x>k  as  ever.  Were  it  likely  to  acflfeet  your  skill  in  that 
department,  I  should  deem  it  a  duty  to  have  that  soldier  up  at  the 
jkalyards.  Well !  I  don^t  see  what  we  can  do  for  it  Wash  it  as 
often  as  you  can.J  Meanwhile,  tighten  that  (^rth,  and  bring  up  the 
hone.  Lead  him  to  that  stump.  One's  own  girth  is  greatly  in 
tlie  way  of  his  steed's^  By  the  way,  Tom,  you're  sure  that  SUnk 
ks  not  made  off  witl^  our  ham  as  well  as  the  soldier's.  K  he  has, 
Ws  a  dead  do^  from  this  moment.  Tou  have  it  in  the  buskin 
isUy  f  We  shall  need  it  to-morrow,  old  fellow,  for  our  hard  riding 
promisea  nothing  better." 

Tom^  assurances  in  respect  to  the  ham-bone  and  Slink's  fidehty, 
were  promptly  given,  and,  talking  to  himself  or  others  as  he  rode, 
P<Hgy  soon  joined  himielf  to  his  command,  where  he  found  the 
isferal  squads  of  the  partisans  already  assembled,  prepared  to  see 
sad  hem  "  The  Swamp  Fox,"  whom  many  of  them  were  now  to 
behold  fM"  the  first  time. 

Under  that  forest  canopy,  in  the  eold  Kght  of  the  mpming  stars, 
now  rapidly  paling  in  the  west, — amid  waving  torches  and  pcai^ 
eing  steeds — ^Marion  unfolded  hisplan^  and  l»iefly  informed  his  men 
of  the  condition  of  things,  not  only  as  they  affected  the  colony,  but 
IB  they  eoncemed  the  confederation.  He  read  to  them  a  resolve 
oC  Oongresa,  in  which  that  body  had  decUred  its  determination  ta 
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save  each  and  every  province  that  had  linked  its  fortunes  wtth  dbe 
federal  onion  ;  partica]ar«y  declaring  its  resdntioni  in  the  teeth  of 
a  report  to  this  effect,  which  the  Britash  and  toiies  had.  indrntn* 
ously  circulated  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  not  to  saorifioe 
these  two  colonies  to  the  invader,  on  any  terms  of  peace  or  com- 
promise which  they  mi^t  make  with  him.  Such  a  resolve  had 
become  highly  necessary ;  as  the  great  currency  given  to  the  !«• 
mour  of  such  a  compromise,  and  on  these  especial  tenna,  had  pro- 
duced, in  part,  the  results  which  had  been  desired  by  the  enemy. 
The  patriots,  droc^ng  enough  before,  had  begun  to  de^r  entiielyf 
while  the  tories  were  encouraged  to  perseverance,  and  stimolatsd  to 
the  most  adventurous  and  daring  action.  This  statement 
and  the  formal  resolution  as  it  had  been  adopted  by  Congrsss  ^ 
in  his  hand  for  the  purpose— Marion  then  proceeded  to  recapitalato^ 
not  only  the  information  which  he  had  been  enaUed  to  obtam  of 
their  own  army,  but  of  that  of  their  enemies.  His  infoanatioo, 
gathered  from  various  sources,  was  comparatively  ej^tenaive;  aad 
while  it  taught  his  men  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  with  wfaidi 
they  wa^  to  contend  on  all  hands,  it  also  served  greatly  to  inereaM 
their  confidence  in  a  commander,  whose  knowledge  of  passing  aad 
remote  events  seemed  intuitive ;  and  whose  sucoesses,  though  gmall, 
had  been  so  unbroken,  as  to  inspire  in  them  a  perfect  assaraiioe  of 
his  invincibihty. 

The  military  force  of  the  British  then  in  Carolina,  was  distributed 
judiciously  throughout  its  entire  circuit  The  28d  and  ddd 
regiments  of  in&ntry,  the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  the  ii^uitiy  of 
the  legion  (Tarleton's),  Brown's  and  Hamilton's  corps,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery  under  the  conmiand  of  Lord  Rawdon,  hutted  in 
and  about  die  town  of  Camdeo.  M^or  McArthur  with  the  7lBt 
regiment  was  stationed  at  Cheraw,  near  the  Peedee  region,  covering 
the  country  between  Camden  and  Georgetown,  and  hcrfdbg  oott- 
tinned  oorreq[K>ndenoe  with  the  rank  and  thickly  settled  Umj 
region  of  Cross  Creek,  North  Carolina.  With  the  approach  o£ 
the  continentals,  diis  regiment  had  been  ordered  in^  td  a  junction 
with  himself  by  Rawdon;  and  they  lefi  the  passage  qwii  Ibr 
Marion  through  the  country  where  most  of  his  wai&re  was  to  be 
carried  on.      In  Georgetown,  a   large  force   of  provincials  was 
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ilalioiied.  The  chain  of  British  miHtaiy  poets,  to  the  west  of  Cam- 
den, was  oonneoted  with  Ninety-^c  by  Rocky  Mount,  itself  a  strong 
post  on  the  Wateree,  oocopied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  TumbuU  of 
Ae  New  ToiktoTy  vdnnteers  and  miBtia.  LientenantrColonel  Bkl- 
tiMir,  and  sobeeqaently  I^eutenant-Oolonel  Cniger,  commanded  at 
Nine^-Siz.  The  troops  there  consisted  of  battalicHis  of  D^ancy^s^ 
hnis's,  and  Allen's  prorincial  regiments,  wit^  the  10th  r^roent 
aad  three  companies  besides,  of  light  infantry.  Major  Ferguson's 
coips,  with  a  large 'body  <^  tory  militia,  traversed  the  country  be- 
twe^  die  Wateree  and  the  Saluda  rivers,  and  sometimes  stretched 
away  even  to  the  borders  of-  North  Carolina.  Lieutenant-Coloftel 
Brown  bald  Augusta  with  a  hirge  force  of  British  and  tones; 
Savannah  was  garrisoned  by  Hessians  and  provincials  under  Cblonel 
Aimed  Clark ;  CSiarleston  contamed  the  Yth,  68d,  and  64th  regi- 
ments of  in&Btry,  two  batli^ons  of  Hesflians,  a  large  detachment  of 
the  royal  artillery,  and  several  corps  of  provincials  under  the  imme- 
diate command  <^  Brigadier-General  Paterson.  The  legion  dragoons 
(Tarleton's)  were  employed  in  keeping  open  the  commtmitsation 
between  the  several  cantonments.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
the  posts  of  Fort  Watson,  Biggins'  Church,  Dorchester,  and  many 
odiers^  which,  as  the  wbole  colony  lay  at  the  ibet  of  the  oonqnerors, 
were  maintained  with  small  bodies  of  men,  chiefly  as  posts  of  rest, 
and  not  Kkdy  to  be  perilled  by  assaults  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  country. 

Having  narrated,  at  Ml,  the  amount  of  the  British  force  dis- 
tributed thus  throughput  the  colony.  Colonel  Marion  did  not  scruple 
to  [vesent,  without  any  exaggeration,  a  true  picture  of  the  strength 
of  that  power  which  was  to  meet  and  contend  with  it  He  painted 
to  them  the  depressed  condition  of  Congress,  the  difficulties  of 
Washington,  and  taught  them  how  little  was  to  be  looked  for,  in 
the  shape  of  succour  and  assistance,  apart  from  that  which  he 
iBsisted  was  in  thdr  own  hands — in  ^eir  own  firm  determination, 
fesriess  ^irits,  and  always  reedy  swords. 

^I  iti»  up  the  sword,  gentlemen,"  said  he^  ^  with  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  lay  it  down,  until  my  country,  as  a  free  country,  shall  no 
logger  need  my  services.  I  have  informed  myself  of  all  these  diffi- 
mltieB  and  danigers-^these  inequalities  of  numbers  and  experienpe 
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befiween  us  and  our  eneoiiefr-^f  which  I  hare  plvnlj  toM  ym 
HaviBg  them  all  before  mj  owo  eyes,  I  have  yet  reeohred  ia  live  o 
die  in  the  oaaee  of  my  oountay,  placing  the  ri^  and  ftvrmtiomm  «l 
the  war  in  full  opposition  to  the  honour  and  duty — the  oae  wliici 
I  may  gather  in  her  battles,  and  the  other  which  I  owe  to  her  ia 
maintaining  them  to  the  last     I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know,  io 
order  that  each  man  may  make  his  election  as  I  have  done.     I  will 
urge  no  reasons  why  you  should  love  and  fight  for  your  cowUryy 
as  my  own  sense  of  honour  and  shame  would  not  sv^br  nie  to 
listen  to  any  from  another  on  the  same  subject    Detenmne  for  ^ 
yourselves  without  argument  from  me.    Let  each  man    unawff, 
singly,  whether  he  will  go  forward  under  my  lead,  or  that  of  any 
other  officer  that  General  Gkites  shall  assign,  or  whether  he  will 
now  depart  from  our  ranks^  choosing  a  station,  henc^Drward,  of 
neutrality,  if  such  will  be  allowed  him,  or  with  the  forces  of  oar 
enemy.    Those  who  determine  with  me,  must  be  ready  to  depart 
within  the  hour,  on  the  route  to  Lynch's  creek,  and  to  tiie  oon- 
tinentri  army." 

The  piercing  black  eye  of  Mari<m,  darting  around  the  anembly 
at  the  conclusion  of  hu  speech,  seemed  to  look  deep  into  the 
boeom  of  each  soldier  in  his  presence.  There  was  but  a  moDMnfi 
pause  when  he  had  concluded,  before  they  gave  a  unanimous  an- 
swer. Gould  they  have  had  other  than  a  single  sentim^t  on  tmA 
an  occasion?  They  had  not — and  no  one  voice  hesitated  in  the 
utterance  of  the  dieerh^,  senl-folt  responae — 

^  We  will  all  go ! — Marion  for  ever  P  and  from  the  Mar  oame 
up  ih»  more  fiuniliar  cry — 

"  Hurra  for  the  Swamp  Fox ! — let  him  take  the  trade,  and  well 
be  after  him.** 

A  single  bow*— a  slight  bend  of  the  body»  and  brief  inoKBatioii 
of  the  head — testified  their  leader's  acknowledgment ;  and,  after  s 
fow  directiotis  to  Hiorry,  he  ordered  the  advance.  With  a  oahn 
look  and  unchanging  position,  he  noted,  with  an  individual  and 
particular  glance,  each  trooper  as  he  filed  past  him.  A  ansll 
•elect  guard  was  left  behind,  who  were  to  conduct  the  women  aad 
children  to  the  friendly  whig  setUetient  of  Williai^sburg.  Tlis 
partiaaBs  were  to  follow,  after  this,  upon  a  prescribed  rouii^  aaJ 
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BMet  wiih  the  mam  body  at  Lynch's  creek.  An  hour  later,  and 
the  nlenoe  of  the  grave  was  over  the  dim  idand  in  the  swamp  of 
the  Saotee,  so  lately  fall  of  life  and  animation.  The  brands  were 
smoking,  bat  no  longer  in  blaze;  and  the  wild-cat  might  be  seen 
prowling  stealthily  round  the  encampment  which  they  had  left, 
looking  for  the  scraps  of  the  rustic  feast  partaken  at  their  last 
snpper  by  its  recent  inmates. 

V*A  deTilbh  good  speedi,'*  said  Porgy  to  Humphries,  as  the 
latter  rode  beside  him,  a  little  after  leaving  the  island — "  a  devilish 
good  speech,  and  spoken  like  a  gentleman.  No  big  words  about 
fiberfy  and  death,  but  all  plain  and  to  the  point  Then  there 
vts  no  bicking  a  fellow — persuadfng  him  to  put  his  head  into 
a  rope  without  showing  him  first  how  d— d  strong  it  was.  I 
like  that.  I  always  desire  to  see  the  way  before  me.  Give  me 
the  leader  that  shows  me  the  game  Fm  to  play,  and  the  odds 
•gainst  me.  In  fighting,  as  in  eating,  I  love  to  keep  my  ^es 
open.  Let  them  take  in  all  the  danger,  and  all  the  dinner,  that 
I  may  neither  have  too  little  appetite  for  the  one,  nor  too  much 
fcr  Uie  other.** 

"Ah,  Poigy,"  said  Humphries  in  reply,  "you  will  have  your 
joke  though  you  die  for  it** 

'  ''To  be  sure,  old  f<^ow,  and  why  not!  God  help  me  when  I 
oesse  to  laugh.  When  that  day  comes,  Humphries,  look  for  an 
•ching  shoulderj  Fm  no  trifie  to  carry,  and  I  take  it  for  granted. 
Bill,  for  old  acquaintance*  sake,  you*ll  lend  a  hand  to  lift  a  leg  and 
thigh  of  one  that  was  once  your  friend.  See  me  well  buried,  my 
hoj ;  and  if  you  have  time  to  write  a  line  or  raise  a  headboard,  . 
yo«  may  congratulate  death  upon  making  the  acquaintance  of  one 
vbo  was  remarkably  intimate  with  life.** 


CHAPTER  XL. 


**8ond  tnunpeta— let  ih«  eoU  Im  Mt  mUs 
Hat  BOW  fanaks  in  upon  <mr  coafawca." 


MxANWHiLB,  the  hero  of  Saratoga — a  maa  who,  at  that  tinM^ 
almost  equally  with  Washington,  divided  the  good  opimon  of 
his  countrymea — arrived  from  Virginia  and  took  command  of  the 
southern  anny.  The  arrival  of  Gates  was  a  relief  to  the  hrave 
Germau  soldier,  Baron  De  £[alb,  who  previously  had  the  command. 
The  situaticHi  of  the  army  was  then  most  embarrassing.  It  lay  at 
Deep  river,  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  sterile  comitry, 
fiUed  either  with  lukewarm  friends  or  certain  enemies.  Hie  execu- 
tive of  the  colony  had  done  but  little  to  secure  aid  or  coH>p6ratioii 
for  the  continentals.  Provisions  were  procured  with  difficulty, 
and  the  militia  came  in  slowly,  and  in  unimportant  numbers.  Hbe 
^  command  of  the  state  subsidy  had  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Caswell ; 

a  gentleman  who  has  been  described  as  being  without  the  qualitieB 
which  would  make  a  good  soldier,  but  with  sufficient  pretension  to 
make  a  confident  one.  He  strove  to  exercise  an  independent  com- 
mand, and,  on  various  pretences,  kept  away  from  a  junction  with 
De  Ealb,  in  whom  his  own  distinct  command  must  have  been 
merged.  Even  upon  Gates's  arrival,  the  emulous  militia-man  kept 
aloof  until  the  junction  was  absolutely  unavoidable,  and  until  its 
many  advantages  had  been  almost  entirely  neutralized  by  the 
untimdy  delay  in  effecting  it  This  junction  at  length  took  pkee 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  nearly  a  month  after  Gates's 
assumption  of  the  general  command.  We  repeat  here  what  was 
the  army  criticism  upon  Caswell ;  but  this  should  be  taken  with 
some  grains  of  allowance.  Caswell  had  previously  shown  himself 
a  man  of  merit,  and  had  done  good  service. 

A  new  hope  sprang  up  in  the  bosoms  of  the  continental  witli 
the  arrival  of  a  commander  already  so  hi^^ly  distinguished     Bk 
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wMt  appearance,  erect  peiaon,  majeBtie  hdigbt  and  eankge)  and 
tke  bold  pUj  of  bis  tetuiei^  fre^  buojaB^  and  intelligent  in  faigb 
degiee^  weie  all  calculated  to  ouofirm  tbeir  mmgakie  ei^Motations. 
Li  the  prane  of  life,  bred  to  arm%  aad  having  gone  through  te^ral 
tanaaof  aemoe  with  obaiader  and  ciedit,  eveiy  thing  waa  e^qpected 
by  the  tn>opB  horn,  their  commander.    Foftunev  too,  had  almeat , 
ittiaiiahly  BuBed  upon  him ;  and  hia  recent  aaeeeas  at  l3aiNilog%-*ra  . 
auooeaa  whioh  justice  insiatB  should  be.ihared  pretty- ev^y  with 
AiBold — the  traitor  Arnold — and  othefs  equally  hray%  but .  far 
more  worthy— had  done  greatly  towards  iatpiring  hn-men  with 
aseofaiioeB,  which,  it  is  not  neceaeaiy  now  tg  aay,  proved  most  iUur  / 
sory.    Nor  was  De  Kalb,  to  whom'  General  €hi^  intrusted  the 
eomnuuid  of  the  Maryland  dirision  of  the  amy,  mcludiag  that  alao 
from  Ddaware,  without  hk  inflo^noe.  ia  the  afifeotiona  of  the  eenti*  • 
nentala.     He  was  a  brave  man,  and  had  all  his  life  been  a  soldier. . 
A  Qmnmtm  by  birth,  he- waa  in.  the  serrioe  of  the  Ekig.of  Fvatioe, 
and  was  already  a  brigadier,  when  transferned  toi  America  ia  thai 
rsvolwtioiiacy  struggto.    Coii^;re8a  honoured  him. with  the  oommia*  / 
asaof  a  mi^or^enenll  and:he.did  honour,  to  the  tnist-^4ie  perished  - 
in  the  eieculifm  of  its^uties. 

I     Ike  ooomiand  given  to  Gaics  waaiso  &r  a  ahadoWy  one.  iiWithu 
I  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  regiments^  it  consisted  only  ol  thriM*; 
\eoinpainies  of  aiiilfery^nndbr  iha  command  of  laeatenaa^^bnel 
Osm^fton,  which  had' just  joined  from.  Virginia,  and* /a  small- 1 
legiooary  corps,  of  aboat.saty  cavaky  and  as  many  fed,  uider 
Q[^<hk1  Annaad,  a  fiirsigner.    But  the  general  was^wo^  to  be  dis»  i 
ooQiaged  by  this  show  of  weafaMss,  though*  eVidenit  4n6ugh  toi  hirU'  * 
at  the  outset    He  joined  the  army  on  the.26ih  Jnlyv  was  -retoitkl 
with  due  ceremony  by  ta  continental  sahite  fipom  the  httle.  parkof 
aitflleiy,  and  received  the  ccMnmand  mttt  due  politenesa  fio^i  his^ 
pradeoeBsor. .  He  made  his  acknowledgmenta  to  the*  baron  with  aU  . 
tbe courtesy  of  a  imdiad  gctntlettian^  eppiofted'.andifeonfiteed.  hist 
itMwHny  erden^aady  this  donc^  to  tfae^,8V|«iae:of 'tidlr  g«ira  Ad 
trsspa  ■■tUMitiiies  ta.boid.  Ihemselvesi  in  tinidiiwifl  to  movetat*! 
OMMBBntis  irainilig^     ■   .    ^       .  .    ,      ;      .    -       i.:   •      - 

lUs  was  ap  order  which  ^nenifested  the  aotivitf  of  theuri  com-, 
mender's  mind  and  charaoter;  but  it  proved  no  litwe  MuoyaoM-. 
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to  the  troops  themselveft,  who  well  knew  their  own  eoaditkMi.  | 
They  were  without  mm  or  ratiooB — their  foragers  had  fitted  U>  j 
secure  necessarj  sttp^ies  in  sufficient  quantity — and  nothing  iNii 
that  high  sense  of  military  suhordiaation  which  disUngnidied  ihm 
&?ourite  line  of  continentals  under  De  Kalb's  direction,  could  hjKra 
prevented  the  open  utterance  of  those  disoonlonts  wliieh  they  jet 
could  not  help  hut  feeL  De  Eaib  ventured  to  ■emind  Qates  of 
the  difficulties  of  their  eituation.  A  smile,  not  more  polite  tkan 
supercitious,  accompanied  the  reply  of  the  too  confident  adventomr. 

*"  All  this  has  been  cared  for,  general  I  have  not  issmd  ordeaa 
without  duly  considering  Uieir  bearing,  and  the  unavoidable  aeoea- 
sities  they  bring  with  them.  Wagons  are  on  the  road  with  all  the 
articles  you  name  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  a  day  or  tjro  thnao 
discontents  wiU  be  all  satisfied.  Your  line  is  not  refiractory,  T 
hoper 

,  "•  Kefter  move  docile,  I  beg  your  excellent  to  believe,  tham  new. 
TIm  troops  I  command  know  that  subordinaticn,  not  leas  thas 
valour,  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier.  But  human  natnse  has  its 
wants,  and  no  small  part  of  my  care  is,  that  I  know  their  suffering 
*-«ot  from  their  complaints,  sir,  for  they  say  nothing  but  from 
nqr  own  knowledge  of  their  trae  condition,  and  of  what  their  camt- 
plaints  nnght  very  well  be." 

^It  is  w^l— th^  will  soon  be  relieved ;  and.  in  order  to  contii- 
bote  actively  to  that  end,  it  k  derided  that  we  march  to-monow«" 

^  To-morrow,  sir !  Your  eaDcellency  ie  aware  that  this  is  in^prao- 
tieable  unless  we  move  with  but  one  half  of  our  baggage,  for  want 
ci  horses.    Cdonel  Williams  has  just  reported  a  large  deficiencf.* 

WiUi  evident'  impatienoe,  restramed  somewhat  by  a  sense  of 
poUteness,  Qates  turned  away  from  the  baton  to  Colond  Otfai» 
Williams,  who  was  then  approaching,  and  put  the  question  tohim 
ooncoming  the  trae  condition  of  the  aimy  with  regard  to  honea. 
The  dheekrief  the  old  vrteran,  De  Ealb,  grew  to  a  yet  deeper  hue 
than  was  its  habitual  WM»i  and  his  lips  were  compressed  with  pain* 
frii  effort  as  he  hea>d  tiie  inquiry.  WilUams  eonfiimedtbe  aMe- 
uient,  and  assured  the  general,  that  not  only  a  poHion  d  the  bi^ 
g«ge,  b«t  a  part  of  the  artillery  must  be  Mk  under  tiie  same  ^00* 
eieney  in  the  event  of  a  present  movement 
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^Afid  how  many  IMd-ineoes  are  thw  unprovided,  Gokmei 
WiffittDsr 

''Two^  ra*,  at  least,  and  pottit>lj  more." 

Gat6B  strode  away  for  a  few  momeats,  then  retmning  qiri^} 
as  if  m  that  time  he  had  foUy  ducuased  the  matter  in  his  owr 
mnidi  he  exdanned  t 

**They  most  be  left ;  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without  them.  We 
nmat  move  to-morrow,  gentlemen,  without  loss  of  time,  taking  the 
route  over  Bofiyo  ford  towards  the  advance  post  of  the  enemy  on 
LjndiV  creek.     We  shall  find  him  tiiere,  I  think.** 

GaAes  seemed  to  think  that  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  snc- 
ceas  than  finding  his  enemy,  and  his  eye  dedared  the  confident 
<Qq>eetation  of  youth,  unprepared  for,  and  entirely  unthinking  o( 
reveme.  Flattered  by  good  fortune  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  she  now 
seemed  denrous  of  fidoling  him  there ;  and  his'  eye,  Kp,  look,  and 
habitual  action,  seemed  to  say  that  with  him  now,  it  was  only  to 
see,  to  conquer. 

I>e  Ealb  turned  away  sorrowfully  in  silence ;  but  Colonel  WU 
liams,  presuming  on  large  personal  intimacy  with  the  general,  ven- 
tared  to  expostulate  with  him  upon  the  precipitate  step  which  he 
was  about  to  take.  He  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  horse,  not 
only  for  the  baggage  and  artillery,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mount- 
ing a  large  additional  force  of  the  infantry,  to  act  as  cav«lry  along 
the  route.  But  Gates,  taking  him  hy  the  arm,  smfled  playfblly  to 
Ms  aide,  as  he  replied : 

**  But  what  do  We  want  with  cavsEfay,  Williams  ? — ^we  had  none 
at  Saratoga:** 

Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  assert  that  ^  game  won  at  Sara* 
toga  was  the  true  cause  of  the  game  lost  at  Oamden.  The  foHy 
of  such  an  answer  was  apparent  to  all  but  the  speaker.  With  a 
marked  deference,  earful  not  to  oflfend,  WlUiams  si^jgested  the 
radical  difft^ence  between  the  two  rq^tons  thus  tacitly  oompored. 
He  did  not  dwell  upon  the  irregular  and  broken  surface  of  die 
ground  at  Saratoga,  which  rendered  cavalry  n€Oct  to  useless,  and, 
bdeed,  perfeotiy  unnecessary  ;  but  he  gave  a  true  picture  of  the 
soontiy  Uirough  which  they  were  now  to  pass.    By  nature  stenki, 
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.  AbottiHUqg  wUifundjighm  and  swmpps,  thinly  inhabited^natliiog 
but  cavalry  could  poesibly  compass  the  extent  of  giowid  fi^'W 
which  it  would  be  necewary  that  they  should  go  da^y  ia  order  to 
•sour©  proFiiiona.    He  proceeded^  and  described  the  aetttoa  m  the 
neighbourhood  as  chiefly  tones— another  name  for  a  banditti  the 
most  reckless  and  barbarous — who  would  harass  his  army  a4  ewmj 
ftep,  and  seek  ^  cover  in  the  swaropa  whenever  he  should  Um 
upon  them.     Williams^  who  knew  the  country,  aUy  de|»oted  Jta 
condition  to  his  superior,  and  with  a  degree  of  eamestnea  only 
warranted  by  the  friendship  existing  bptween  tbeoL    It  was,  wfnr- 
thel^  iar  from  agreeably  to  his  hearer,  wh<S  somewhat  peevishly, 
«t  length  responded : 

" Cplonel  Williams,  w«  are  to  fight  th^ enemy,  you.  will  adjiAr 
He  will  not  come  to  us,,  that  is  clear.  WhaJ^nextl  We  mnatgo 
to  liim«     We  must  pit  the  cock  on  his  own  dunghilL*' 

♦*  It  will  be  well,  general,  if  he  doesn't  pU  us  therew  Though  we 
do  seek  to  fight  him,  there's  no  need  of  such  an  excess  of  civifitj 
.^to  give  him  his  own  choice  (Aground  for  it ;  and  permit  me  to 
••Uggest  A  route  bj  wl^ich  we  shall  seek  him  out  quite  as  cffectoaBy, 
I  think,  and,  with  due  regard,  to  your  ahraady  expressed  deciiioii, 
on  better  terma  for  oorselvea."  t 

""  Proceed  I"  waa  all  the  answer  of  Gates,  who  began  whist% 

the  popular  air  of  Yankee  Poodle,  with  much  aoajTi/roui,  even  while 

his  aide  waa  apeaking.     The  bcow  of  Williama  grew  slightly  oso- 

^I'aoted  for  an  instant ;  bat,  well  knowing  the  haUts  of  the  ipesktr, 

and  i^ffar4jng  ouicb  more  lihe  harmony  of  the  army  and  il^  pros- 

peot  of  suooeea  than  bis  own  personal  feelings,  he  calmly  eoeqgb 

^^^f^^^mhi^mugg^etUMB.    A  rude  map  of  the  ooantiy  lay  os 

w  tal4e  before  bim,  €m  which  he  traced  out  the  path  wlwch  ke 

aeweounaaUed  bin  aaperior  to  take. 

'^Herei,  air,  yowr  eMelfencgr  wiUaeeAata  route  dmoet  aortk- 

r^^  tbePeedee  river,  a^  or  about  the  spot  whew  H 

h^^^J^  I^^^^  '  ^^  "^^^  lead  usto  theHttte  townofSdp. 

J^t!^^l!^^^^^  '^  firm  friettds,  awl  where  the  wmtiy  in 

afrr^i^Z^."^,  abmnUaU     Thiawua^si^baatiiaadfaitKe 

J  ^*a«i  li^t  oaty  aa  it  protniaea  ua  pleatj  of  ptoviaioos,  lilt  li 
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it  jMds  ua  tsa  taylmn  (or  die  aiek  and  wounded^  in  the  eTent  ef  a 
^BMHter,  eitlier  in  Mecklrabnrg  or  Roras  oounties,  in  both  of 
wUeb  Mir  friends  are  ttaaoh  and  powerful.'' 

Wke  anggertion  of  disaster'  {>ro«oked  a  soomAil  smile  to  the  lips 
of  Gatea^  and  he  seemed  about  to  ^eakp  but  perceiTiog  that  Wil- 
liams bad  not  yet  condnded,  he  merd  j  waved  his  hand  to  him  to 
proceed.     Williams  beheld  the  smi)e  and  its  peculiar  expression, 
aiftd   hia   manlj  and  ingenuous  oountenanoe  was  again  slightly 
flnsiied  aa  he  surveyi.  i  it    His  tall,  graceful  figure  rose  to  its  fa\\ 
height,  as  be  went  on  to  designate  th^  scTeral  advantages  offered  to 
the  aimy  by  the  suggested  route.    In  this  review  were  included, 
tDMDg  other  leading  ol)jects,  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  lor 
tie  repair  of  arma  at  fialisbtnry  or  Charlotle— a  depot  for  the  seeu- 
iHy  of  stores  eonv^ed  from  the  northward  by  the  upper  route — 
the  advantage  whieh  such  a  course  gave  of  turning  the  left  of  the 
enemy'a  ootpoefts  by  a  oircttitous  loute,  apd  the  &oility  of  reaching 
the  nMat  eonsiderable  among  them  (Camden),  with  friends  always 
b  the  rear,  and  with  a  river  (the  Wateree)  on  the  right.    These, 
and  other  sn^^ons,  were  oflered  by  WiltiamSi  who^  at  the  same 
time,  begged  to  fortify  his  owa  opinions  by  a  refeirence  to  other  and 
better  mformed  gentlemen  than  himself  on  the  eubjeet    Qates,  who 
had  heard  him  through  with  some  impatience,  only  qualified  i^  its 
shew  by  the  maiufcst  complacency  widi  which  he  contemplated  bis 
own  project,  turned  quietly  around  to  him  at  the  oonclusioni  and 
replied  biiefi^— 

'^  All  very  well,  WUMaass,  and  very  wise — ^but  we  must,  irn^h 
now.  To-menomj  when  the  troops  shall  halt  at  noon,  I  will  lay 
these  mattSBB)  ae  you  have  sugi^asted  them,  before  the  general 


Laying  due  stress  upon  the  word  general,  he  efifectnally  conveyed 
the  idea  to  Uie  mind  of  Williams,  tbat^  though  he  had  received  the 
nggestioBs  of  a  fiiend  and  intimate^  he  was  not  unwilling  to  r^uke 
die  presumption  of  the  inferi6r  offibef  aiming  to  give  counsel. 
With  a  melancholy  shake  of  ithe  head,  De  Ealb  turned  away, 
jerking  up  the  hqw  of  hit  soMllciodhes^  as  he  did  so,  with  a  soffip^ 
mmAy  diaeoatented  novt^ment  Williams  followed  him  from  the 
19 
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presence  of  tbe  ibfiiiuated  geDersKsBimo,  and  all  partieB 
busy  in  prepai^on  for  a  start 

The  next  morning,  the  'joum«y  was  begun ;  the  nmj  atilliii^^ 
forth,  nnmarmunng,  Uiong^  witii  but  half  its  baggage,  and  wWi  no 
preset  {Mroepect  <tf  provisions.    Gates,  however,  seemed  aaswjed  of  ^ 
their  proximity,  and  cheered  kis  officers,  and  through  than,  the 
men,  with  his  assnranoe.    At  noon  the  army  came  to  a  halt,  and 
here  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Walton,  bearing  advices  frcmi 
Marion,  and  bringing  np  his  own  skeleton  corps,  which  was  iaoor- 
porated  with  Colonel  Dixon's  r^'meot  of  the  North  Carolina  mill* 
tia.    The  services  of  WaltoD,  as,  indeed,  had  been  anticipated  by 
kim,  were  appropriated  at  once  by  the  general  in  bis  own  finocHy 
No  conference  took  place  at  this  halt,  as  Gates  had  promised  Wll 
Hams.    After  a  brief  delay,  which  the  noen  employed  in  ransaekiB^ 
their  knapsacks  foi-  the  scraps  and  remnants  which  ihey  contained, 
the  march  was  resumed :  the  waggons  with  provisioos  not  yet  in 
sight,  and  dieir  scouts  returning  with  no  inteUigenoe  calculatod  tor 
their  encouragement 

The  country  through  which  their  journey  was  to  be  taken, 
exceeded  in  steriKty  all  the  represeutatiotts  whoch  had  been  nude 
of  it.  But  few  se^ements  relieved,  with  an  appearance  of  buman 
life,  the  monotonous  originality  of  the  wild  nature  around  them ; 
and  these,  too,  were  commonly  deserted  by  their  inhabitants  oo 
the  appearance  of  the  army.  Tbe  settlers,  dividing  on  ei/Atefr 
side,  had  formed  themselves  into  squads  to  plunder  and  prey  upon 
the  neighbouring  and  more  productive  districts.  They  were  Ish- 
maelites  in  all  their  practices,  and  usually  shrank  away  from  any 
force  larger  than  their  o^wn ;  conscbus  that  power  most  only  faring 
*  them  chastisement 

The  distrciases  of  the  soldiery,  on  this  sad  and  soKtary  mardi, 
inCT^easied  with  every  day  in  their  piogress.  St&l,  none  of  die  pro- 
visions and  stores  piomised  them  by  the  general  at  the  outa^  csBie 
to  their  relief.  In  lieu  of  these,  they  had  the  k)ag  peff^>eetive,  foil 
of  fertile  promise,  set  before  them.  There  was  ihe  Peedee  river  at 
hand,  the  banks  of  which,  tiiey  were  told,  exoeedngly  fortifei  h^ 
forth  the  prospect  of  abimdance ;  but  honr  after  hofur  caaM  and 
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fMBsed,  without  the  realization  of  tbese  proraifies.  The  old  crop  of 
com,  aloDg  the  road,  had  been  kmg  nnce  ezhaustod,  and  the  new 
giain  was  jet  in  the  fields,  unripe  and  nnfitfor  nae.  But  the  neeee- 
tikj  was  too  peremptory,  and  not  to  be  restrained.  The  soidiers 
plneked  the  immature  eaia,  and  boiling  them  with  their  lean  beef 
which  herded  in  the  contiguouB  ewampe,  they  prorided^  themBekes 
with  an  tiie  food  available  in  that  quarter.  Green  peaches  were  the 
subsdlute  for  bvead ;  and  fiishion,  too,  becaaie  a  tributary  to  want, 
and  the  hair  powder,  so  lant^ly  worn  by  all  of  the  req>eetab]e 
ckflsea  of  that  period,  was  emplc^red  to  tlnoken  the  unsahed  soups, 
fot  the  more  Cutidions  appetites  <xr  the  officenit  Such  five  was  pro^ 
diKAiTe  of  eoBsequences  the  most  annoying  and  enfeebling.  The 
amy  was  one  of  shadows,  weaiy  and  dispirited,  kn^  before  it  came 
in  sight  of  an  enemy. 

It  was  cm  the  third  day  of  August  that  the  little  army  crossed  the 
Feedee,  in  batteaux,  at  Mask's  ferry,  and  were  met  on  the  southern 
bank  by  lientenant-Odimd  Porteifidd,  of  Virginia,  with  a  Uan 
detadmient  of  tro<^  which  he  had  kept  together  with  much  diffl 
ci^  after  the  fidl  of  Oharieston.  A  few  hours  alter,  and  while  the 
aimy  was  enjoying  its  usual  noon-day  halt^  the  little  partisan  corps 
of  Jhe  Swamp  Fox  rode  into  camp. 

.     His  preaence  created  some  sensaticm,  for  his  own  r^utadon  had 

jbeen  for  some  time  spreading ;  but  the  miserable  and  wild  appear- 

f  Itaee  of  his  little  brigade  was  the  object  of  immense  merriment  on 

V  phe  part  of  the  continentals.    They  are  represented  by  the  historian 

w  a  moat  mirthful  apectade,  all  well  mounted,  but  in  wretched 

>^re,  an  odd  assembli^  of  men,  and  boys,  and  negroes,  with  little 

or  no  equipment,  and  anas  of  the  most  strange  and  rarious  aaaotir 

Colonel  Marion  was  at  once  introduced  to  the  maiquee  of  the 
\  general,  but  bis  troops  remained  exposed  to  the  unmeasured  jest  and 
I  hi^er  of  die  continentals.  One  oidled  them  the  crow-squad^  from 
their  sooty  outsides ;  this  name  anotiier  denied  them,  alleging,  with 
A  Sony  pun,  that  Uiey  had  long  since  forgotten  how  to  cfow, 
«M^<mgh  they  were  evidently  just  from  the  dunghills.  A  third, 
BDOie  classical,  borrowed  a  passage  from  Falstafl^  and  swoie  he 
AoqU  at  once  leare  the  army,  as  he  wouldn't  man^  into  rVxrentiy 
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-with  «udi.  scareorowt ;  but  a  fourth  eaid  thai  was  the  verj 

that  he  afaouU  afciok  to  it^  aa  CoTeatry  was  the  only  place  for  themu 

The  fierce. low-GountrymeD  did  not  bear  this  baator  kM^  or  with 
patient  temper.    As  they  sauntered  about  aooiong  the    aoveral 
groups  which  crowded  ouiiously  around  them,  sundry  little  aqitab' 
bles^  cmly  restrained  by  the  efforts  of  the  officere,  took  plaoe,  said, 
promised  some  di£Sculty  between  the  parties.    Our  frieii4  Foigy 
himself   thot^h   withal  remarkably   good-natured,   was   greatly 
aroosed  by  the  taunts  and  sarcasms  uttered  continually  arouad 
him.    He  repHed  to  ooany  of  those  that  reaebed  his  ears^  and  £aw 
were  better  id>le  atretort  than  himself;  but  his  patience  at  leiigtJi 
was  overcome  entirely,  as  he  heard  among  those  engaged  oaoit 
earnestly  in  the  merriment  at  his  eij^enae,  the  frequent  and  boia- 
terous  jokes  of  Colonel  Armand,  a  foreign  mero^uiry,  whc^  in 
broken  Ei^lish,  pressed  rather  rudely  the  assault  uppq  our  ftiead 
Porgy's  equipm^it  in  particular.    Armand  hims^  was  lean  and  < 
attenuated  naturally^    His  recent  course  ^  living  had  not  naateiir 
ally  contributed  to  his  pevscmal  bulk.    Forgy  eyed  bim  with 
wholesale  contempt  for  a  few  moments,  while  the  IbreigDer  blun- 
dered out  his  bad  English  and  worse  wit    At  l^igth,  tapping 
Armand  upon  the  shoulder  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  fiunilUirity, 
Porgy  drew  hia  belt  a  thought  titter  around  his  waist,  wUle  he 
addressed  the  foreigner. 

^Look  you,  my  friend — with  the  body  of  a  sapling,  you  have 
the  voice  <^  a  puncheon,  and  I  like  nothing  that's  unnatural  and 
artificial.  I  must  reconcile  these  extremes  in  your  case,  and  there 
are  two  modes  of  d<ang  so.  I  must  either  increase  your  bulk  or 
lessen  your  voice.  Perhaps  it  would  be  quite  as  well  to  do  both; 
the  extremes  meet  always  most  readily:  and  by  reducing  your 
voice,  and  increasii^  your  bulk  at  the  same  time»  I  shall  be  Ma 
to  bring  you  to  a  natural  aitd  healthy  condition.'' 

"Vat  you  mean!"  demanded  ^Mmwad^  with  a  look  of  mixe^ 
astonishment  and  indignation,  as  be  drew  away  firom  the  fiuniliJU 
graq^  which  Porgy  had  taken  upon  hia  shoulder. 

^111  tell  you ;  you  don't  seem  to  ha^e  bad  a  dinner  fer  aooM. 
time  baoL  Your  jaws  are  thin,  your  complexion  mealy,  and  year , 
bellj-^what  there  is  of  it—is  gaunt  as  a  greyhound^    HI  hel^ttf. 
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nplefuah  it.  Tom,  bring  ont  the  hoeoake  and  that  shonlder^booti 
boT.  YoaHl  find  it  in  the  tin  box,  where  I  left  it  Now,  my 
bkodf  wait  for  the  negro ;  he'll  be  here  in  short  order,  and  I  shall 
then  asBMt  you,  as  I  said  before,  to  increase  your  body  and  dimi- 
nish your  Toice:  the  contrast  is  to^  great  between  them-r-it  ia 
anoatoral,  unbecoming,  and  must  be  remedied.** 

AjBuuid,  annoyed  by  the  pertinaoity,  not  less  than  by  the  man- 
ner of  Poirgy,  who,  once  aroused^  now  clung  to  him  tenaciously  all 
the  while  be  spoke,  soon  ceased  to  laugh  as  he  had  done  previously ; 
snd,  not  understanding  one-half  of  Poigy's  speedi,  aiui  at  a  loss 
how  to  take  him,  for  the  gourmand  was  eminently  good-natured 
m  his  aspect  he  repeated  the  question — 

*  Vat  you  Ball  say,  my  friend  ?" 

^  Tom's  coming  with  ham  and  hoecake — both  good,  I  assure 
von,  for  I  have  tried  them  within  the  hour ;  you  shall  try  them 

ItSsa  I  mean  first  to  feed  you — and  by  that  means  increase  your 
Vyulk — and  then  to  flog  you,  and  so  diminish  your  voice.  You 
have  too  little  of  the  one,  and  quite  too  much  of  the  other.'' 

A  crowd  had  now  collected  about  the  two,  of  whom  not  the 
least  ready  and  resolute  were  the  men  of  Marion.  As  soon  as 
Armand  could  be  made  to  understand  what  was  wanted  of  him, 
he  drew  back  in  unmeasured  indignation  and  dismay. 

**  I  sail  fight  wid  de  gentilmans  and  de  officer,  not  wid  you,  sii*," 
was  his  reply,  with  some  show  of  dignity,  to  the  application  of 
Porgy,  A  hand  was  quietly  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  his  eye  turned  to  encounter  that  of  Singleton. 

^  I  am  both,  sir,  and  at  your  service.  Colonel  Armand,  in  this 
veiy  quarrel ;  though,  in  justice,  you  owe  the  right  to  Mr.  Porgy, 
who  just  asserted  it  Tou  waived  your  own  rank,  sir,  when  you 
Ukdertook  to  make  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  soldier  and  the 
ample  ensign,  and  thus  put  yourself  out  of  the  prot^tion  of  youi 
epanlet  But  conceding  you  all  tliat  you  qlaim,  I  claim  to  be  your 
eqoal,  and  beg  to  repeat,  sir,  that  I  am  at  your  service." 

**  But,r  Bare,  who  sail  be  you — vat  you  sail  be  name  9" 

''I  am  a  leader  of  ike  squad  that  has  provoked  your  laaghter. 
I  am  Major  Singleton,  of  the  Brigade  of  Marion.  He  wiB  anawai 
tat  my  rank  and  honour." 


^1 
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*^  Bat  Bare, — hotmeur^  I  sail  not  laugh  at  de  gentilmans  and  de 
officera.** 

^  The  oflSoer  at\d  the  gentleman  protects  the  h<moor  of  his 
followers.  Will  yon  compel  me  to  disgrace  yon,  sir  f  was  the  stem 
demand  of  Singleton,  who  had  felt  qoite  as  keenly  as  Porgy  the 
ridicule  of  Uie  foreigner. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  fruit  of  this  little 
quarrel,  had  not  an  inkling  of  the  truth  reached  the  main  force  of 
the  General.  Armand's  corps,  meanwhile,  had  clustered  about 
their  colonel.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  foreigners,  and  this  iaxA 
would  hare  told  fearfully  against  them,  had  the  parties  come  to 
blows.  Singletop,  in  like  manner,  was  soon  supported  by  a  hand- 
some levy  from  his  own  squad,  fierce  fellows  ft^m  the  Cypress  ^and 
the  Santee  swamps.  There  were  the  potential  Porgy,  and  Bill 
Humphries  the  cool,  and  Jack  Davis  the  stubborn,  and  young 
Lance  Frampton,  eager  with  finger  already  on  the  cock  of  his  rifle. 
Swords  were  already  half  drawn,  and  restless  fingers  were  working 
at  the  knife  handles  in  the  belts  of  their  owners,  and  warm  work 
was  threatening,  while  each  of  the  opposing  parties  seemed  already 
to  have  singled  out  his  foe.  But  at  the  perilous  moment  the  loud 
voice  of  command  from  general  officers  was  heard,  the  drum  rolled 
to  quarters,  and  Gates,  with  De  Ealb  and  Marion,  appeared  among 
the  hostile  parties ;  and  they  retired  from  the  ground,  like  so  many 
machines,  at  the  simple  will  of'  the  maker.  The  affray  was  thus 
prevented,  which,  a  moment  before,  had  seemed  inevitable.  Sudi 
is  military  subordinatiofl.  The  soldier,  in  fact,  is  most  a  soldier, 
when  most  a  machine :  but  diis  very  &ct  requires  that  the  will 
which  governs  him  should  be  that  of  a  bom  master.  Galea,  with 
his  officers,  agai^i  returned  to  their  conference,  which,  before  this 
interruption,  had  become  highly  animated  and  important  Poigj 
was  quite  soured  that  Armand  had  gone  unwhipt  Somebody 
mentioned  that  this  personage  was,  in  fact,  a  Baron. 

"  Did  you  know  that  he  is  a  foreign  Lord,  Lieutenant,  a  Baron 
de  la  Robbery  or  something ;  and  would  you  whip  a  Lord  P 

^^  As  Uie  Lord  liveth,^  was  the  seemingly  irreverent  answer,  *I 
ihould  have  whipt  him  out  of  his  breeches  P 


f>  ''^    -■    .  ■ 
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Thm  mgki  growi  wild ;  th*  w«t«n  ehanp  and  rsr*. 
Am  it  Umjt  cUoMMind  for  KMne  destined  pny." 

Tki  leader  wiU  acaroely  beUeve,  knowing  as  he  does  the  great 
adueremetttB  of  General  Muion  at  the  South  throaghoat  the  le^o- 
/  hition,  that  hk  profit  of  service  on  this  occasioB  was  met  with  in- 
^  diffiarence  by  General  Gates.  Yet  so  we  have  it^  on  the  antboritj 
of  history.  That  gentleman  partook  largely  of  Uie  spirit  which 
areolated  so  freely  in  bis  army ;  and  the  uncouth  aceootrements, 
the  bare  feet^  and  the  tattered  garments  of  the  motley  assemblage 
of  men  and  boys,  half  armed,  which  the  Swamp  Fox  had  brought 
with  him  to  do  the  battles  of  liberty,  provoked  his  risibility  akog 
with  that  of  his  troops,  llie  pereonal  appearance  of  Marion,  hifen- 
sel^  was  as  little  in  bis  &vour.  Diffident  even  to  shyness,  there  was 
little  that  waa  prepossessing  in  his  manners.  He  was  awkward  and 
embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  strangers :  and  tiiough  singularly 
cool  and  ooUeeted  with  the  necessity  and  the  danger,  he  was  hardly 
flie  man  to-  ecwamand  the  favourable  consideration  of  a  supeorficial 
judge — (»e  of  mediocre  ability,  suoh  as  General  Gates  undoubtedly 
wsa  The  very  contrast  between  the  two  men,  in  physical  respects, 
was  enough  for  the  latter.  Built,  himself,  on  a  superb  scale,  the 
movonent,  the  look,  the  d^[K)rtmeiit  of  Gates,  aH  bespoke  the  con- 
scions  great  man.  Marion,  on  the  other  hand,  small  in  person,  lame 
ci  a  leg,  with  a  downcast  eye,  and  hesitating  manners,  was  a  cipher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  mors  imposing  personage  who  looked  upon 
him.  And  then  t^  coarse  clothes — the  odd  mixture  of  what  was 
once  a  uniform,  with  sneh  portions  of  his  dress  as  necessity  had 
siqjplied,  and  which  never  could  beoome  so— altogether  offended  the 
iDoe  tsste  of  one  rather  solicitous  than  otherwise  of  the  symmetries 
d  fashion.  Nothmg,  therefore,  but  %  well  regulated  sense  of  polite- 
iMMf  formed  olosely  upon  thi&  models  of  foroga  servioev  prevented 
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the  generaliflsimo  fipom  lauglung  outright  at  the  new  anxilianes 
UEOffered  to  his  aid. 

\  Bat,  though  he  forbore  to  offend  in  Has  manner,  he  did  nof 
Boruple  to  ky  before  Marion  his  objections  to  the  proposed  use  ct 
his  followers,  on  this  very  ground.  ,Tb9  shallow  mind  ooald  not  set 
that  the  very  poverty,  the  miserably  dad  and  armed  ccmditkm  ci 
Marion's  men,  were  the  best  pledges  that  could  be  givai  ^r  then 
fidelity.  Why  should  they  fight  in  rags  for  a  desperate  oau8e»  with 
out  pay  or  promise  of  it,  but  that  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  of 
eountcy  was  the  impelling  principle?  The  truth  must  be  apoikan : 
Uie  fiimous  Partisan  of  GaroUna,  the  very  stay  of  ita  hope  for  so 
long  a  season — be  who,  m<»«  than  any  other  man,  had  done  ao  much 
towards  keeping  aHve  the  fires  of  liberty  and  courage  there,  imtil 
they  grew  into  a  bright  extending,  unquenchable  flame — was  Terj 
dvilly  bowed  out  of  the  Continental  anny,  and  sent  beck  tehia 
swamps  upon  a  service  almost  nominal.^ 

'^Our  force  is  sufficient,  my  dear  colonel,''  was  the  oonchuioo  of 
the  general — ^  quite  sufficient;  and  yon  can  give  us  little  if  any  aid 
by  direct  co-operation.    Something  you  may  do,  indeed — ^yea— fcy 
keeping  to  the  swamps,  and  furnishing  us  occasional  intdHgenoe- 
pickbg  off  the  foragers,  and  breaking  up  the  commvnicatioDs.** 

^  My  men  are  true,  your  excellen<^,''  was  the  calm  reply ;  *^diej 
desire  to  serve  Uieir  country.  It  is  the  general  opinion  thai  ytMi 
win  need  all  the  aid  that  the  militia  of  the  state  can  afford." 

^  The  general  opinion,  my  dear  ocdonel,  errs  in  this,  as  it  does  a 
the  majority  of  other  cases.  Wediall  have  a ^ferce  adequate  to  our  - 
objects  quite  as  soon  as  a  junction  can  be  formed  with  Mijor43e- 
neral  OiMwell.  Could  you  procure  arms,  and  the  neooseaiy  eqnp- 
menta,— proper  ganaents,  for  example,  and  attach  your  ieroe  to 
hi^— " 

^  I  undeistand  your  exceMenoy,''  was  the  simple  answer,  as  Qatei 
hinted  his  true  objections  in  the  last  sentrace;  bnt^  save  the  afigbt 
compression  of  Ids  Ups,  which  were  usually  parted  otherwise,  do 
trace  of  emotioo  Iwsides,  appeared  upon  the  coantenaaoe  of  the 
q>eaker 

^  My  men,**  he  ooatinued,  ^are  some  of  them,  of  tbe  teqr  htd 
tafliBei  in  the  oovntirj;  homeleisnoWftlieyhafebeenfoMyedofaB 
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hy  tboir  enemiqi.  They  are  not  the  men  to  fight  Imb  earnestly  on 
that  aoooant,  nor  will  their  poverty  an4  rags  hinder  them  from 
striking  a  good  blow^  when  ocoasion  servoBi  against  the  invader  to 
whom  they  owe  their  sofferinga.^ 

.  Gatee  waa  sofBciently  a  tacticaan  to  see  that  the  pride  of  Marion 
waa  toadied  with  the  unjnst  estimate  which  had  been  made  of  his 
men,  and  he  strove  to  remove  the  impiression  by  a  show  of  frankness. 

i**  Bnt^  you  see^  my  deaf  colonel,  that  tbongb  your  men  may  fight 
.  Hke  very  devils,  noUiing  can  possibly  keep  the  continentals  from 
laughing  at  them.    We  can't  supply  your  people ;  and  so  long  as 
they  remain  as  they  are,  so  long  will  they  be  a  biughing'«U>ck — salong 
there  will  be  uproar  and  insuboidination.    We  are  quite  too  delicai^ly 
situated  now  to  risk  anything  with  the  army  ;  we  are  too  ni^^the 
enensy,  and  our  troopa  have  been  too  stinted*    To  deny'  them  to 
lai^^  ia  to  force  them  to  rebel;  we  can  only  remove  the  cause  of 
lao^ter,  and  in  this  way,  defeat  the  insubordinatioa  which  undue  mer- 
liment^  sternly  and  suddenly  checked,  would  certainly  bring  about" 
Gates  had  made  the  best  of  bis  case,  and  Marion,  with  few  words, 
yielded  to  the  opinion,  from  which,  however,  he  mentally  withheld 
all  his  aaeent.     He  contented  himself,  simply,  with  stating  his  own 
and  the  desire  of  his  men  to  serve  the  country  by  active  operation 
in  the  best  possible  way.    Gates  replied  to  this  in  a  manner  sufil- 
oently  annoying  to  his  hearer,  but  which  had  subsequently  its  own 
ade<piate  rebuke. 

"  Any  increase  of  foroe,  my  dear  colonel,  would  be  perfectly  un- 
necessary after  my  junetion  with  the  troops  I  daily  look  for.  Cas- 
well ?rill  bring  me  all  the  North  Carolina  subsidies,  and  General 
Stevens^  with  a  strong  body  of  Yir^ians,  will  join  in  a  few  days. 
My  force  then  will  be  little  shcMi  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  quite 
SQjOdent  for  all  contemplated  purposes.  We  shall  therefore  need 
00  Bid  from  your  followers." 

**  I  hope  not,  general ;  though  should  j  on,  my  men  are  alwaya 
tesdy  to  offer  it  for  their  country.  Have  I  your  excelleney's  per* 
iniadon  to  retire  T 

**  Ton  have.  Colonel  Marion ;  but  I  trust  you  will  still  continue 
operations  on  the  Peedee  and  the  Santee  rivers.  One  service,  if  you 
win  permit  me,  I  will  require  at  your  bands;  and  that  is,  that  you 
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will  omploj  yoiuf  men  in  breaking  up  all  the  boats  wbidi  yon  < 
1  posBiblj  find  at  the  several  crossing-places  on  the  Wateree — at 
I  Nelson's  and  Vance's  ferries  in  particnlar.  We  must  not  'et  my 
^Lord  Rawdon  escape  us." 

It  was  now  Marion's  turn  to  siBile»  and  his  dark  eje  kindled 
with  an  arch  and  lustrous  ezpreeoon  as  he  heard  of  the  anticipated 
victory.  He  well  knew  that  R*wdon  ooold  not  and  wonld  not  ea^ 
deavonr  to  retreat  Such  a  movement  wonld  at  onoe  lose  him  the 
co«Btry.  It  would  have  stimulated  the  dormant  hopes  of  all  the 
people.  It  would  have  crushed  the  tories,  bjr  withdrawing  the 
army  whose  pres^ace  had  be^n  their  prop.  It  would  destroy  all 
the  inmiense  kboais,  atone  blow,  by  which  the  invade  hadi  songfati 
not  only  to  realise,  but  to  secure  his  power. 

The  weakness  of  Gates  amused  the  partisan,  and  the  smUe  npon 
his  lipe  was  irrepressible.  Bat  the  self -eompUusanoe  of  the  genenrf 
did  not  sufier  him  to  behold  it ;  and,  conduding  his  wishes  aad  his 
compliments  at  the  same  tmie,  be  bowed  tihe  Swamp  Fox  oat  of 
the  marquee,  and  left  him  to  the  attention  of  the  old  baron,  De 
K$Xb,  The  veteran  was  gloomy,  and  did  not  scruple  to  pour  his 
melam^oly  forebodings  into  the  ears  of  Marion,  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  ^liking.  When  they  were  about  to  separate,  with  a  1«- 
dicroos  smile,  he  reminded  Marion  of  the  employment  which  Gates 
had  assigned  him  in  the  destniction  of  the  boats. 

"You  need  not  hurry  to  its  execution,  my  friend,"  said  he;  "it 
is  a  sad  waste  of  property,  and, if  uiy  thoughtsdo  not  greatly  wan- 
der, I  fear  an  unnecessary  waste.  But  God  cheer  us,  and  his  hkn- 
ing  be  upon  you." 

They  parted — never  to  meet  again.  The  partisan  led  his  rejected 
warriors  back  in  the  direction  of  his  swamp  dwelKng,  on  the  States, 
while  the  veteran  went  back  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his  dalles  in 
the  camp. 

In  an  hour,  the  onward  march  of  the  array  was  agahi  resumed 
The  troops  went  forward  with  more  alacrity,  as  they  bad  that  dsy 
feasted  with  more  satisfiiction  to  themselves  than  on  many  days 
before.  A  small  supply  of  Indian  meal  had  been  brought  mto 
camp  by  the  foragers,  and  produced  quite  a  sensation.  This  gars 
a  mess  to  all ;  ard  the  impoverished  bee^  which,  hitfaerto,they  had 
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1  eitli«r  alone  or  with  QDiipe  fruity  boiled  along  with  it^  grew 
particularly  palatable.  With  all  the  elasticity  which  belongs  to 
aoUien^  they  foigot  past  priTat]OD%  and  hurried  <m^  under  Uie 
promise  of  improving  circumstancesi  which  were  to  meet  them  at 
efery  step  of  their  &rther  progiess. 

This  spirit  was  the  more  increased;  as  the  commanding  officeri 
'  aware  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  troops,  unfolded  himself  more 
freely  than^he  had  hitherto  done  to  Colonel  Williams,  who  acted  as 
deputy  adjutant^;eneraL  The  show  of  confidence  operated  faTour 
ably  on  the  tnx^  who  were  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Greneral  Ootea, 
against  all  counsel,  had  taken  the  present  route.  He  said  it  had 
been  forced  upon  him ;  that  his  object  was  to  unite  with  Caswell ; 
tiiat  Caswell  had  evaded  every  order  t5  join  with  him  ;  that  Cas- 
wsU's  vanity  desired  a  separate  conomand,  and  that  he  probably 
contemplated  some  enterprise  by  which  to  distinguish  himselfl 

**  I  should  not  be  sorry,**  said  he,  "^  to  see  his  an^bition  checked 
by  a  rap  over  the  knuckles,  if  it  were  not  that  the  militia  woi^ld 
disperse  and  leave  this  handful  of  brave  men  (meaning  the  conti- 
nentals) without  even  nominal  assistance.** 

He  urged  that  the  route  was  taken  to  counteract  the  risks  of 
Gaswell,  by  forcing  him  to  the  junction  he  seemed  so  desirous  to 
avoid ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  some  of  the  supj^ies  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries,  which  he  asserted,  on  the  alleged 
authority  of  the  executive  of  North  Carolina,  were  even  then  in  the 
greatest  ju'oftision  in  CasweU*s  camp.  He,  moreover,  suggested  that 
a  change  of  direction  now  would  not  only  dispirit  the.  troops,  but 
intimidate  the  people  of  the  country,  who  had  generally  sent  in 
their  adhesion  as  he  passed,  promising  to  join  him  under  their  own 
leadeis.  These  we^  the  arguments  of  Gates ;  and  whatever  may 
be  their  value,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  them  in  his  defence. 
To  these  were  opposed,  in  vain,  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the 
coontiy,  and  the  perfidious  character  of  the  people  along  the  route 
they  pmsued.  Hie  die  was  cast,  however,  and  the  army  went  for- 
ward to  destruction.    But  we  will  not  anticipate. 

On  the  fifth  of  August,  in  the  afteimoon,  General  Gates  received 
a  letter  from  Caswell,  notifying  him  of  an  attack  which  he  medi- 
tated upon  a  post  of  the  E^tish,  on  Iynch*s  creek,  about  fourteea 
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miles  from  the  militia  encampment  This  increaaed  the  anzicity  of 
the  general  to  advance,  fearing  lest  Caswell  should  inrc^re  bimaetf 
in  ntter  ruin ;  and  he  eagerly  pressed  forward  the  r^nlan.  WMe 
urging  them  still  upon  the  ensuiiig  day,  a  new  despatch  whb  reoemd 
from  the  general  of  militia,  stating  his  apprehensions  of  an  attack 
from  the  very  post  which,  the  day  before,  he  had  himself  meditated 
to  assaidt  Such  a  strange  mixture  of  boldness  and  dmkfity 
alarmed  Gates  even  for  his  safety;  and  he  now  hurried  fi»irard  to 
relieve  him  from  himself  and  with  more  rapi^ty  than  ever.  On 
the  seventh  of  August,  by  dint  of  forced  mar(^ing,  he  attained  liis 
object,  and  the  long-delayed  Junction  was  safely  eflfected,  at  the 
Cross  Roads,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  enemy's  most  advaooed 
post  on  Lynch's  creek. 

The  army  was  now  refr^hed ;  every  thing  was  in  plenty ;  tor 
amid  the  greatest  confusion,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  difficulties.  Gas- 
well  had  contrived  to  keep  a  constant  ^pply  of  wines,  and  other 
luxuries  on  hand,  with  which  the  half-fkmished  continentals  were 
pleasantly  regaled.  After  the  junction,  which  occurred  about  noon 
in  the  day,  the  army  marched  a  few  D&iles  towards  the  advanced 
station  of  the  British.  On  the  next  day,  pressing  forward  to  the 
post,  they  found  the  field  their  own  ;  the  enemy  had  evacuated  it, 
and  had  retired  back,  at  his  own  leisure,  to  a  Inuoh  stronger  por- 
tion on  Little  Lynch's  creek,  and  widnn  a  day*s  march  of  the  numi 
post  of  Camden.  There  Rawdon  commanded  in  person,  with  a 
force  already  strong,  and  hourly  increasing  from  a  judicious  con- 
traction of  the  minor  posts  around  him,  which  he  effected  as  soea 
as  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  continentals. 

Still,  the  army  pressed  forwai^,  in  obedience  to  command,  igno- 
rant of  its  course,  and  totally  unconscious  of  the  next  step  to  be 
taken.  The  commander,  however,  began  to  take  hk  precautkna, 
as  he  saw  the  danger  of  enoouniering  an  enemy — encumbered  as 
he  now  was  with  unnecessary  baggage,  and  the  largo  numbers  o( 
women  and  children,  wh6m  he  had  found  with  Caswdt's  niilitia. 
Wagons  were  detached  to  convey  the  teavy  baggage,  and  such 
women  as  codd  b^  driven  away,  to  a  place  of  safety  near  Cha^ 
lotte ;  but  large  numbers  of  theta  preferred  remaining  with  the 
Wops,  sharing  all  their  dangers,  and  partaking  of  then"  privations 
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Bdiortations  and  m^iaoes  aHke  failed  of  effeot;  ihej  poritiTelj 
reftifted  to  leaire  the  sritj  on  any  tenns. 

BeBerei,  however,  of  mucb  of  his  encumbrance,  Gates  ptoeeeded 
to  the  post  on  Little  Lynch's  creek,  to  which  the  enemy  had  retired. 
Here  he  found  him  strongly  posted.  He  was  in  cover,  on  a  rising 
ground,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wateree ;  the  way  leading  to  it 
was  over  a  causeway  to  a  wooden  bridge  which  stood  on  the  north 
side,  resting  upon  vety  steep  banks.  The  creek  lay  in  a  deep, 
mnddy  channel,  bounded  on  the  north  by  kn  eztensire  swamp,  and 
only  passable  (except  by  a  circuit  of  several  miles)  directly  in  firont 
of  the  enemy. 

*To  attack  him  in  fece,  would  be  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns 
indeed,**  was  the  conclmive  remark  o^  Gates,  as  he  reviewed  the 
podtion  and  examined  its  defences.  "We'll  go  round  himT — 
and,  lor  the  first  time,  the  commander  prepared  to  take  the  least 
fireet  road  to  the  enemy.  Defiling  by  the  right,  having  cautiously 
thrown  out  a  flanking  regiment  under  Colonel  HaU,  df  Maryland, 
the  army  pushed  on  by  a  circuitous  course  towards  Rawdon* 

This  movement  had  the  effect  of  breaking  op  the  minor  peat  of 
the  enemy  which  Gates  had  been  compelled  to  avoid,  and  its  com- 
manding ofilcer,  with  some  precipitation,  fell  back,  with  all  his  gar- 
mm,  upon  Gamden.  The  post  at  Clermont,  Rngely's  Mills,  was 
tlso  abandoned  at  the  same  tim6 ;  and,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  American  general  with  his  jaded  army. 

The  movements  of  €hites  had  been  dosely  watdied  hy  the 
e&emy,  who  was  vigilant  in  the  extreme.  The  precautions  tdcen 
by  Sawdon — ^who,  up  to  this  moment,  had  been  the  general  in 
command  opposed  to  him — were  judioious  and  timely.  But  the 
command  was  now  to  be  d^vered  into  yet  abler  hands ;  for,  with 
the  first  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  southern  army,  Com- 
wslHs,  with  a  portion  of  the  garrison  fi^m  Oharieston,  set  forth  for 
Camden.  His  march  communicated,  like  wildfire,  the  business  of 
hiB  mission  to  the  people  of  the  Oonntiy  through  which  he  was  to 
pass ;  and  it  was  with  feelings  in  nowise  enviable,  that  he  saw  the 
exulting' looks  of  the  disaffe^ed  whenever  they  met  with  him  on 
his  progress.  At  Dorchester,  where  he  paused  a  day,  and  by  his 
yt&senc^  controlled  so^^what  the  restless  spoit  of  those  in  that 
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quarter,  who>  otherwise,  were  willing  enough  to  rise  in  nurtrnj^  *• 
could  almost  hear  the  muttered  rebellion  aa  it  rose  involttntai^  to 
the  lips  of  many.  Standing  lustilv  in  hia  doorway  as  the  giitferii^ 
regiments  went  through  the  village,  old  Pryor  growled  out  1m»  Hope 
for  their  destruction.  . 

**  Ay,  gol  ye  glitter  now,  aud  look  d— d  fine,  but  GmUm  wdl 
roU  your  red  jaeketB  in  Uie  mud.  He'U  give  you  a  drooflfng,  my 
lads,  ye  shaU  remember.  Ay,  shake  your  flags,  and  beat  jomr 
drums,  but  you'll  have  another  guess  sort  <rf  shake  and  tone  whan 
you're  coming  back." 

The  stem  and  lofty  earl,  erect  and  tall,  mflexible  and  thon^tft^ 
moved  along  upon  his  steed  like  some  xnassive  tower,  before  toe  i 
dweUing  of  the  sturdy  rebel ;  who^  uttering  no  shout^  waring  oo 
hat,  giving  no  sign  bqt  that  of  scornful  hate,  and  a  most  bitter 
contempt,  gased  upon  the  warrior  withont  fear  or  shrinking. 

«Go,  d— n  you,  go;  go  where  the  drum  that  beats  foryoa  «heH 
be  muffled ;  go  where  the  bugle  that  rings  in  your  ears  shall  not 
stir  you  again  in  your  saddles ;  go  whwe  the  rifle  shall  harB  a 
better  mark  in  your  bodies  than  it  ever  found  at  BunkerV  and  at 
Lexington.** 

And  as  he  muttered  thus,  his  old  eye  rekindled,  and  he  watched 

the  last  retreating  form^  in  the  distance,  repeating  to  himself  the 

fond  hopej  whiqli  waa  then  a  pregnant  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of 

thousands,  who  had  felt  long  what  they  could  not  reaent,  and  now 

rejoiced  in  the  belief^  confidently  entertained,  that  their  enemies 

M  gone  to  a   battle-field  from  whence  they  never  would  return. 

The  hour  of  punishoient  waa  at  hand — so  they  fondly  thought— 

and  Qates'a  was  the  ayenging  arm  sent  for  its  infliction. 

.  On  the  ni^bt  of  the  fifteenth  of  August,  without  any  oonferenoe 

with  his  oflicera,  Gates  bade  hia  army  advance  from  Clermont  on 

«>«  route  to  Camdeiu     What  was  his  hope  !     What,  indeed,  we 

may  well  ask,  was  his  object!     He  literally  had  no  intelligence  m 

Jjpect  to  bia  enemj ;  he  had  omitted  most  of  those  precautions  hj 

^fTr'''*™^>«»<»nigeiw^  was  to  be  procured.    The  suggestioM 

eona^ti^^   friends  were  unheeded,  and  he  d«gned  no  general 

'"emindk^'^  •  Colonels  Williams  and  Walton,  both   ventured  to 

"^^  m  general  terms,  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  tht 
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be,  doubtlesB  in  force ;  fer,  oq  the  subject  of  tbefr  numbers,  no 
iaftrfluidoD  had  yet  been  reoeived.  On  the  same  day,  an  inhabit- 
snt  from  Gsmden,  named  Ho^^baon,  oame  :to  bead^naitei^  affecting 
ignonyMse  of  the  approach  of  the  Americana,  and  jM^etending  a 
warm  mterest  m  their  auooesa.  He  was  a  Maiylander,  and  was 
^asfmod  to  be  Tery  friendly  wMi  hia  conntrymes,  the  continentals. 
He  freely  gaye  his  information  to  Gates — information  which  was 
tras,  so  &r  «a  it  went ;  but  which  was  gtren  in  jost  suflScietit  quantity 
to  pMmote  the  predpitation  of  the  American  commander  and  the 
puposea  of  the  British.  Gkiies  readily  believed  all  that  was  told 
him;  amd  though  soqpiciooa  arose  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
offiona  around  him,  the  creduli^  of  the  general  hinsself  underwent 
DO  Inaening  from  the  more  prudent  counsels  of  his  subordinates. 
The  spjF — lor  such  he  was— was  actually  suffered  to  leave  the 
esmp  and  return  to  Camden,  not  only  with  the  fulfilment  of  the 
(vpoae  in  which  he  went^  but  possessed  of  the  more  vsluable 
inibnnadoD  with  which  he  was  permitted  to  return.  Besotted  self- 
confidenee  had  actual^  blinded  the  American  general  to  the  huge 
■nd  fearful  trench  which  he  had  been  digging  for  himself^  and 
wUoh  now  lay  immediately  before  him. 

A  few  hours  only  divided  him  from  his  enemy ;  yet,  strange  to 
my,  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Oomwallis,  hiiaself^  who  stood  opposed 
to  hinu  That  brave  commander  had  hturried  with  all  possible 
celerity  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  knew  h<yw  greatly  the  fortunes 
of  &s  colony  depended  upon  the  present  contest.  Marion  was 
even  then  busy  along  the  Santee,  and  so  effectually  did  he  guard 
^  pamea  by  Neben's  and  Watson's,  that  his  lordship,  thoi^h 
(sonunanding  a  fine  body  of  troops,  veterans  all,  firesh  from  Charles- 
toi,  sad  superior  finr  to  any  force  of  tbo  partisan,  wad  compelled  to 
f^  a  circuitous  and  indireet  route  in  reaching  Camden.  Marion 
WL  greatly  increased  his  force  with  a  number  of  insurgents  from 
Black  river.  Sumter,  too,  was  in  active  motion,  and  watched  the 
^titoiee  river  with  the  avidity  of  a  hawk.  On  the  success  of  this 
battle  depended  every  thing ;  for,  though  to  gain  it  would  not 
^^Aoeasarily  have  secured  the  conquest  of  Comwallis  in  Carolina, 
^  to  gain  it  would  most  probably  have  been  the  loss  of  all.  He 
bew  this,  and  his  desire  was  for  early  battle  before  the  troops  of 
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€hit6B  w^re  rested ;  before  tke  militia  could  oome  is  to  hk  relief; 
and  before  the  spint  of  revolt,  throughout  the  proyinee,  should 
distract,  by  various  tisings  and  simaltaQeoaa  enterprisea.  No 
general  was  ever  more  ready  than  Comwallis  to  carve  kis  waj  ool 
of  difficulties  with  the  strong  arm  and  the.swetd  Pdioy,  and  Us 
passion  alike,  persuaded  him  now  to  the  adoptkm  of  this  atan 
arbitrament 

At  the  very  hour  that  Gates  moved  from  Clermont  in  the  teats 
to  Camden,  the  British  generalr  set  out  from  that  station  to  attack 
him  in  his  ^icampment  T^  Gates  had  no  intelligence  of  tkk: 
he  knew  not  even  that  his  lordship  had  reached  GamdeB.  Jb 
neglected  every  means  of  intelligence,  and  the  retributive  jostioc^ 
which,  in  one  moment,  withered  all  the  choice  laucela  of  I^  pte* 
vious  fiime,  and  tore  the  green  honours  from  his  brow,  though 
stem  and  dreadful,  must  yet  be  held  the  just  due  of  him,  who^ 
with  a  leading  re^nsibility  of  life,  freedom,  and  fortune  depeadiag 
upon  him,  forfeits,. by  the  feeUenieBs  <^  a  rash  ^nrit,  all  the  riek 
triumphs  that  are  otherwise  within  his  gnu^i.  Vainly  has  the 
historian  striven  after .aiguments  in.  his  excutfd.  He. is  without. 
defence ;  and  in  reviewing  all  the  events  of  this  period,  we  must 
convict  him  of  headstrong  self-c^ynfideaioe,  temerity  without  cool- 
ness, and  effort,  idly  e^i^nded^  without  a  purfMse,  aid  almost 
without  an  lum:  It  was  the  opinion  o[  his  offioen,  and,  indeed,^ 
all  others,  that  the  delay  of  a  ftw  days,  with  his  army  in  a  seeine 
position,  was  all. that  was  necessary  towards  giving  the  Ai&erican 
an  immense  superiority  over  the  British  conmiander.  Provisioiis 
wouki  have  hecoi  plenty  in  thftt  tine,  and<  the  native  militia,  ones 
satisfied  of  his  presence^  would  have  crowded  to  his  c^rap.  Bat 
the  fates  were  impatient  for  their  prey,  and  he  whom  God  has  «boi 
appointed  for  destruction,  may  well  foUi  his,  h)beB  about  hia  is 
'preparation  for  his  frdL 
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'^  AaA  tka  dMp  iMte  that  uhmi  ia  tlM  •!««■, 
Mora  fcarfiil  than  ita  pr— anea,  thrilla  na  acfir-^ 
TUa  ■flanea  af  tba  vaiaa  tkat  aoaa  tkaU^patk^ 

Tb  Ameriean  geieral  at  iMt  betgan  to  exhibit  some  ooiKfOU^ii^ 
MBcf  tke  hbat  neighbourhood  of  fbee;  and  that  d^^,  the  16th 
Aagisty  after  geDeral  ordem,  he  prep^tred  the  toWowmg  ii^  additiofi 
—Colonel  Williams,  acting  adjutant-genera^  Colonel  Walton,  and 
moiWmttotbtoof  hisfiunily  being^prenent: — 

*  I.  The  dok^  the  ezftm  artillery  stores,  the  heavy  baggage,  and 
rach  quarter-master's  stores  as  are  not  in^mediately  wanted,  to 
inarch  Uiia  eirening^  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Waxbaw.  To  (bis 
cwdsr  the  geneoral  requests  the  brigadier-generals  to  see  that.tjbope 
wider  Uieir  command  pay  the  most,  exact  and  scrupulous  o{>edience. 

''SL  lientenant-Oolouel  Edmonds,  with  the  remaining  guns  of 
tke  park,  will  take  post  and  piarch  with  the  Virginia  brigade  , 
nnder  General  Stevens.  He  will  direct,  as  any  deficiency  may 
{^•fpen  in  the  artillery  affixed  to  the  other  brigade,  to  supply  it 
iamediately.  His  military  stafi^  and  a  proportion  of  his  officers, 
^ith  forty  oC  bia  men,  are  to  attend  him  and  await  his  orders.    . 

**3w  The  troops  will  be  ready  to  march  precisely  at  ten.o'clocl[^. 
Ja  the  following  order,  vix : — 

"  Colonel  Armand's  advance — cavalry  con^nanded  by  Colonel 
Amand ;  Colonel  Porter^ld's  light  in£imtry  upon  the  right  flank « 
of  Colonel  Atmand^  in  Indian  file»  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
rosd ;  Major  Armstrong's  light  infantry  in  the  same  order  as  Co- 
M  Pertei4ie)d's,.upon  the  left  flank  of  the  legion. 

^Advano^^jqaid  of  .foot;  oomposed  of  the  advance-pickets, 'first; 
^(sde  ci  Maryland,  second  brigade  of  Maryland,  division  of  j^qrth^ 
CsroiiBa,  division  of  Virginia ;  rear<^«tard— yoluntesr  oavijry  upon 
^^snk  of  baggage,  equally  divided. 
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"In  this  Older  the  Uoope  will  proceed  on  tlieir  march  thii 
night 

^  4.  In  case  of  an  attack  bj  the  enemy^s  cavalry  in  finonti  the 
light  infuitry  upon  each  flank  will  instantly  move  np,  and  give, 
and  continue,  the  most  galling  fire  upon  the  enemy's  hOTse.  Hm 
will  enable  Colonel  Armand  not  only  to  support  the  shock  of  the 
enemy's  charge,  but  finally  to  rout  him.  The  colond  will  therefixe 
consider  the  order  to  stand  the  attack  of  the  enemy^s  cavahy,  be 
their  number  what  it  may,  as  positive. 

"  5.  General  Stevens  will  immediately  order  <Mie  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  one  ensign,  three  sergeants,  one  dnmi|  and  tkdtf  atk 
and  file,  to  jmh  Colonel  PcHterfield's  in&ntry.  These  ane  to  be 
taken  from  the  most  experienced  woodsmen,  and  men  eveiy  wif 
fittest  for  the  seiVice. 

"^6.  General  Caswell  will  likewise  complete  lfa}or  Aimrtioiig^ 

light  in&tttry  to  their  original  number.    These  most  be  marched 

immediately  to  the  advanced  post  of  the  army. 

I      ^  The  troops  will  observe  the  profoundest  silence  upon  the  marok, 

.  I  and  any  soldier  who  offers  to  fire  without  the  conunand  of  hb 

V  I  officer,  must  instantly  be  put  to  death. 

**  When  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  near  vpptomA  of 
the  enemy  renders  it  necessary,  the  army  will,  when  ordend,  marob 
in  columns. 

''The  artillery  at  the  head  of  their  reqMctSve  brigades,  and  tbs 
baggage  in  the  rear.  The  guard  of  the  heavy  baggage  wiB  bt 
composed  of  the  remaimng  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  artiMery,  ooe 
captain,  two  subalterns,  four  seigeants,  one  drmn,  and  sizty  nak 
and  file,  d^c 

**  The  tents  of  the  whole  army  are  to  be  strvek  at  tattoo." 

Such  were  the  general  orders  for  the  march.  Colonel  WiDiaBi 
and  the  adjutant-general,  Colond  Walton,  and  Major  Thomat 
I^ckney,  were  in  conversation  at  the  entrance  of  the  general^ 
marquee,  when,  with  a  smiling  and  good-natured  coontenaBoe,  fo 
brought  the  paper  forth,  and  called  for  be  aQ9«t«B^[«*eiaFi 
attention. 

' '*Colonei  WaHams,  you  wiH  be  punctaal  in  the  tnmaaMMMief 
these  orders  to  the  several  cmnmanda,  so  that  then  be  n«  lUkf. 
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^bbok  4ik»  at  tfiis  estinmte,  whieh  bat  be«i  made  this  morning  of 
*tlie  ealftre  foreei  raak  and  lie,  of  i!k%  army.    It  would  Mem  to  be 

WiHknn  took  the  paper,  and  glanced  nqndljr  ovw  the  eetimate, 
«bieh  fllftrtled  hkn  by  its  grom  ezaggerationa. 

*^Oflrree«^  sir P  he  eidauiied,  with  mfirigDed  aakmiriinKat; 
'^impoenble !  Seren  tfaoveand  men  i — ^diere  are  not  four  thoinand 
itibrdatj.'' 

**  You  will  see,  and  report  <»  this,''  said  the  geneial,  coo%,  and 
iit  onoft  tamed  away  to  the  teat^  in  ifiikti,  a  auMneat  after,  he  was 
lost  from  sight 

^'IHaeimey,''  said  W91iams,  "< come  aod  asnst  me  in  this  esti- 
mate. Colood  Walton  will  keep  in  attendance^you  will  not  be 
wanted." 

The  gaHani  yoaai;  eoldier,  ihea  a  tall,  fresh  and  figoroas  yonth, 
noble,  and  acoompiisbed  by  Emopean  edaoation,  as  were  few 
mtiTe  AmMeaas  at  diat  period,  immediately  complied  with  the 
request,  and  the  two  moved  away  npon  the  contemplated  wmssion. 
Aviffiag  himself  of  bis  orders^  wbi<di  were  to  bid  aU  the  general 
offioen  to  coandl  in  Rogely's  bam,  Williams  called  also  upon  the 
eflceia  commandi&g  eorps  for  a  field  retmiL  This  he  reqvired  to 
beas  exact  as  possible ;  and,  as  aeitiier  himself  nor  Pinokney  was 
reqvired  to  attend  the  deliberations,  tbey  deVoted  themselves  to 
a  carefel  abstract  of  the  trtie  force  of  the  army  for  the  generaPs 
b^ter  information^  This  was  presented  to  him  as  soon  as  the 
eoneil  bad  broken  np,  and  just  as  Chstes  was  coming  out  of  Ihe 
door,  where  Williams  and  his  aides  awaited  him.  He  took  die 
psper,  and  with  doudii^  brows  examined  its  contents. 

«Bk>w!  what  is  this!  what  is  this  figave,  Golone)  WiUiamsr 
he  iaqdred,  dashing  his  foreflager  faarriedly  upon  the  paper; 

*«  A  three,  nr,"  was  the  ref^. 

*  A  thi«e  f  And  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  only  three 
Ihoasaad  and  fiffy4wo  men,  rank  and  file,  fit  for  duty  T 

'^  I  do,  your  exceUen<qr'-— scarce  a  man  more.'^ 

**•  tmpoBsible !  There  were  no  less  than  thirteen  general  offioers 
IB  council,  and  our  esttoiate  gave  not  a  maa  less  thaa  seven 
Ihottand,  rank  aad  tie.** 
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I     ^ Tour  esliiBate  of  the  geneml  offioem  is  conect  ^aoog^Mi^* 

^  disparity  between  officers  and  men,  in  our  battles,"  oontmied  die 
^>^dEer,  inaoeentlf  eooogh,  ^  has  idways  been  raliier  umanhMfi  ** 

A  quick  motion  of  ^Gates's  head,  a  aiiddsn  shooting  giaaos  dim 
tj9j  intimated  his  owa  perception' of  Ae  sarcasm,  a^d  appnad 
'  Williams,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  eqnimcal  eharacur  of  his  re 
mark.  His  cheeks  grew  to  scarlet,  as  he  perceived  Ha  foree,  md 
.  his  oofifasion  wo«ld  haiw  bdeni  evideoi  to  his  superior,  b«t  that  the 
ganeral  teiioFed  him  by  tattling  amij,  with  the /papur  crampled  ip 
in  his  hands,  simply  remarking  as  he  left  them — 

""Three  thovsMHl — that  la  certain]^  below  the  estimate  ef  the 
iioraing;  but  they  are  enough— enpogh  for  our  pmpoae.'' 

Williams  longed  to  aSk  him  what  that  purpose  was,  but  |n- 
deace  festrained  him.  The  only  Gather  leiiiadc  of  Qates  <m  Aa 
subject  was  uttered  as  he  was  rethii^; — 

"^  Toil  haye  delivered  the  ordem,  sir  ? — see  them  obeyod.    Tkm 
.  was  no  dissent  from  them  in  oomuaL'*  . 

Tnie  it  is  that  there  had  been  no  disaeat  from  them  in  oobmI  ; 
bnt  they  were  scarcely  submitted  for  extminatioa.  There  had 
been  no  consttltation*  and  their  promdgatioQ,  <mt  cf  commcH^  at 
'^Bce  jnovoked  the  mont  unrestrained  aaimadvenion.  Tho  offioan 
geneiWly  insisted  thA^  all  opinion  or  discussion  had  been  sihaoirf 
by  the  very  positive  tetms  in  which  the  ordeia  had  been  ei- 
pressed ;  and,  indeed,  there  could  have  been  little  .dovbt,  fron 
aM  the  oontezit,  that  General  Gates  did  AOt  conoeiire  it  neoewuy 
that  any  leference  should  be  made  to  the  opinions  of  thoae  aroaad 
him.  The  oounoil  was  simply  the  creature  of  a  cettaia  aesMs  of 
military  ppopriaty,  and  was  yielded  by  Gatea  mther  to  general 
notions  of  what, was  due  to  eourte^,  than  im  a  nsetter  aecoaBaiy 
to  the  great  caus^  and  deep  inteMta  ia  whiah  he  was  engaged. 
The  ehto  officers  said  little  whea  the, orders  were  oenvefed  to 
them.  The  vetaran  Baron  De  Ealb,  presuoung  on  his  j^  a^ 
services,  however,  and  tha  usual  respect  with  which  Gates  had 
treated  him  hitherto,  80U|^t  an  interview  with  him,  which  wai 
f  net  dsaM.  He  suggested  to  him  the  diminished  foroe  cf  the 
I  aimy,  so  iofnitely  inferior,  as  it  was  found  lo  he,  to  ihe  ^ 
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wliidi  had  been  made  of  it  in  the  morning.  This  he  held  a 
aoiBeieiit  t8M0b  for  cfaangiDg  the  present  resokition  of  advaooe  kit 
cue  less  hazardous.    Hiere  was  another  and  more  forcible  reason  yet 

**  Two  thirds  of  our  anny,  your  excellency  is  aWare,  are  militia — 
■Mn  who  have  nevw  yet  seen  service,  and  hare  sciEuroe  been  exer- 
dsed  in  arms  together." 

"True,  baron,  but  that  is  an  ai^gnmant  against  using  them  at 
any  period.    They  mnst  begin  some  time  or  other.** 

''Tes^  yonr  excellency;  but  onr  first  experiments  with  them 
should  be  easy  ones.  By  these  orders,  we  are  not  only  to  maroh 
tlMm,  but  to  require  them  to  form  column,  and  to  mancsuvre,  by 
night,  m  the  £um  of  an  enemy,  and  probably  under  his  ire.  This 
is  the  work  of  veterans  only.** 

''The  danger  seems  to  increase  in  magnitude,  baron;  does  it 

■otr 

Hie  old  soldier  drew  himself  up  with  dignity— his  manly  person, 
no  longer  bowed  or  bent,  his  fine  bhie  eye  flashing,  and  his  cheek 
reddening  as  he  spoke :  he  replied  :— 

''I  know  not  what  yonr  excellency's  remark  may  mean  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  greatness  or  the  littleness  of  the  danger,  I,  who  have 
been  forty  years  a  trusted  soldier  of  the  King  of  France,  should 
etre  but  litUe  to  encounter  it  Were  the  question  one  affecting 
11^  l^e  only,  it  were  eanly  answered.  I  came  to  fight  the  battles 
of  your  country,  sir,  and  am  prepared,  at  all  hours,  to  die  in  them." 

The  rebuke  bad  its  effect  upon  the  oommander,  though  he  did 
lot  acknowledge  it.  His  self^teem  was  txx)  great  for  that  Nor 
4id  he  allow  the  suggestions  of  the  baron  to  have  any  we^t  upon 
bis  previous  determinations.  With  a  commonplace  compliment, 
the  conference  was  (^csed,  and  De  Ealb  went  back  to  his  conunand 
— doubtfnl,  pained,  and  justly  offended.  In  camp,  the  dissatisfac- 
tion had  rather  subsided,  with  the  single  except' "^n,  among  the 
oOoersy  of  Goknel  Armand.  He  took  exception  to  the  positive 
orders  concerning  himself^  as  implying  a  doubt  of  his  courage ;  at 
the  same  time  he  objected  to  the  placing  of  his  cavalry  in  front 
sf  ai^iM  of  battle^-^eertainly  a  very  injudicious  order,  partidularly 
ttthe  legion  of  Amand  was  most  heterogeneous  in  its  formation, 
and  such  a  disposition  of  cavalry  had  never  been  made  before.    He 
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Gomj^aiBed  that  Gates  had  placed  him  thwe  from  rcaeatmettt,  an 
aecoant  of  a  preiioiu  dupnle  between  them  toooUig  the  aaa  ef 
horeee.  « 

''I  do  not  saj,"  said  he,  in  brokeD  Eifilkh, "^ diat  Qenend  Gaftee 
lnten<te  to  sacrbke  xm ;  but  I  do  aaj,  thai  if  anok  were  hie  iafeas- 
tione,  these  are  just  the  steps  which  he  shouU  take  for  it** 

StiBf  however,  as  it  w«  not  known  thai  the  enemy  was  poet 
tively  in  force  before  Ulea^  all  the  parties  grew  more  satisfied,  after 
a  while,  to  proceed.  Hie  army  moved  on  aoooidin|^y  at  the 
appointed  hour. 

The  two  armies  met  at  midnight  They  fast  felt  each  otber 
through  the  matual  salotation  of  small-arma,  between  their  sevenl 
advance-goards.  The  cavalry  of  Armand's  legion  were  the  firat  to 
reel  in  the  unexpe^ed  contest  They  reooiled,  and  in  their  retreat, 
flying  confusedly,  threw  the  whole  corps  into  disorder.  This,  with 
a  similar  recoil,  fell  back  npon  the  front  eolomn  of  in£uitiy,  di»- 
ordered  the  first  Maryland  brigade,  and  occasioned  a  momentaij 
consternation  throughout  the  entire  line  of  advance.  But  Gokaiel 
Port^rfield  advanced  from  Uie  wing,  agreeably  to  fiist  oiden,  threw 
in  a  prompt  fire  upte  the  British  van,  and  his  men  gallantly  cheaiiag 
as  they  advanced,  restored  the  general  confidence. 

The  British^  seenungly  no  less  astouaded  than  the  Americans, 
fell  back  after  tiie  first  shock,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  aoqpieaoe 
in  a  suspension  of  all  further  hostslities  finr  the  night.  Priaoons 
were  taken  on  both  sides  in  this  rencontre;  and  the  intelligence 
gained  by  those  brought  into  the  American  camp,  was  proJiMttve 
of  a  degree  of  astonishment^  in  General  Gates's  mind,  which  fovad 
its  way  to  his  countenance.  He  called  a  conncil  of  war  inatandy. 
When  the  adjutantrgeneral  commnnicated  the  call  to  De  Kalb,  the 
old  veteran'a  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the  rsqmiae  whieh 
he  made  to  that  <^Soer — 

*^Has  the  general  given  you  ofdera  to  retieat  the  army»  Cotaid 
WilKamsT 

*^  He  baa  not,^  was  the  answer. 

^  I  will  be  with  yon  in  a  mooQient,/then,  but  wi&  fiiit  hmm  my 
paptta;"*  a  doty  which  he  perfoniiedf  a  shart  tone  after,  with 
serupnlous  promptitode. 
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AaemMed  in  the  rear  of  the  annj,  General  Gates  communicated 
the  intelligence  obtained  from  the  prisoners  just  taken ;  and  then, 
for  the  fint  time,  jwopoeed  a  question,  implying  some  little  hesita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  future  operations. 

"What  now  is  to  be  done,  gentlemen  T 

For  m  few  m<nnen&  all  were  silent,  until  General  Steyens  of  the 
Virginians,  after  looking  lonnd  hr  some  other  to  speak,  advanced 
in  front  of  the  commander,  and  put  his  own  answer  in  the  form  of 
a  new  inquiry.  ' 

'^Is  it  not  too  late,  nov,  gentlemen,  to  do  any  thing  but  fight  P 

Another  pause  ensued,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  giye  assent  to  the 
last  words  of  Stevens,  General  Gates  himself  interrupted — 

^llien  we  must  fight :  gentlemen,  be  pleased  to  resume  your 
posts." 

They  all  moved  to  their  stations  with  the  promptness  of  soldiers, 
\xLi  with  the  thoughts  and  feefings  of  men  also,  who  could  not 
if^prove  of  what  had  been  done,  and  who  had  nothing  consoling 
in  the  prospect  before  theuL  Gates  moved  hurriedly  for  several 
moments  up  and  down  tfie  little  tent  which  had  been  x^iaed  for 
Inm  within  the  hour.  His  manner  was  subdued,  but  cool.  Once 
or  twice  he  looked  forth  from  its  cover  with  an  air  of  anxiety,  then 
taming  to  Williams^  and  the  aides  in  attendance,  he  remarked — 

"This  is  a  quiet  night,  gentlemen,  bnt  it  promises  to  be  a  tedious 
(me.    What  is  the  time.  Colonel  Walton  T 

**  A  Uttle  after  one,  sir,''  was  Ihe  reply. 

'^  You  may  leave  me  for  an  hour,  gentlemen — only  an  hour ;  we 
must  prepare  for  daylight" 

Widton  and  Major  Finckney,  together,  strolled  away,  not  re* 
qainng  repose.-  The  thought  of  Colonel  Walton  was  with  his 
diild — ^the  one — the  one  only — who  could  fill  his  heart — who 
could  inspire  painful  anxiety  at  such  a  moment  in  his  mind.  How 
fervent  were  his  prayers  in  that  hour  for  her  safety,  whatever  fatSi 
^  the  coming  events  of  the  daylight,  might  award  to  him  I 
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Th«  fiittal  atrolu,  tht  wUd  aad  whiziiaf  ihot, 
SeekiBff  a  viotiai^-tlit  ioloM  strifo,  tlu  (ronR, 
Aad  ihfl  •hxill  cty  of  writhisf  agony ." 

1m  eyery  thing  was  doubtful  and  onoertain  in  the  oamp  of  QtkM, 
lu.  i  state  of  things  was  very  diffevent  in  that  of  Comwallis.  That 
laLle  commander  knew  his  ground,  his  own  men^  and  the  oonfideooe 
lanl  the  weakness  alike  of  his  enemy.  That  weakness,  thai  un- 
nappy  confidence,  were  his  security  and  strength.  His  own  foiee 
Munbered  little  oyer  two  thousand  men;  but  they  were  tried 
BokUers,  yeterans  in  the  British  southern  army,  and  fiuniliar  with 
their  officers.  The  troops  of  €hites — two  thirds  of  them  at  least- 
had  neyer  once  seen  sendee;  and  the  greater  number  only  now 
for  the  first  time  knew  and  beheld  their  commander*  l^ej  had 
heard  of  his  renown,  howeyer,  and  this  secured  their  confidence. 
It  had  an  effect  hr  more  dangerous  upon  his  officers;  for,  if  it  did 
not  secure  their  confidence  also,  it  made  them  scrupulous  in  their 
su^estions  of  counsel  to  one  who,  from  the  outset,  seemed  to  have 
gone  forth  with  the  determination  of  riyidling  the  rajndity,  as  well 
aa/the  immensity,  of  Cesar's  yictories.  To  come,  to  see,  to  conquer, 
was  the  aim  of  Gates ;  forgetting,  that  while  Osesar  o<Hnmanded 
the  Roman  legion,  Horatio  Gates  was  required  Jlrsi  to  (eadi  the 
American  militia. 

Comwallis  seems  perfectly  to  have  understood  his  man.  They 
are  said  to  have  once  seen  Ibrdgn  service  together ;  if  so,  the  earl 
had  studied  him  with  no  little  success.  He  now  availed  himsdf 
of  the  rashness  of  his  opponent ;  and,  though  inferior  in  numben^ 
went  forth  to  meet  him.  We  have  seen  their  first  encounter,  where 
Gates,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best  officers,  commenced  a  march 
after  nightfall ;  requiring  of  undrilled  militia  the  most  novel  and 
difficult  evolutions  in  the  dark.     Having  feU  his  enemy,  and  per 
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eaved,  from  &e  weight  of  Colonel  Porterfiek's  infimtry  fire,  tlul 
tbe  whole  force  d  the  Americam  was  §t  hand,  CornwaUis  drew  in 
hn  W1B7,  whioh  had  been  in  marching  order  wh«i  the  encountiitr 
hegsB  ;  and,  changii^  hia  line  to  soti  the  new  foroEi  of  erenta,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  either  arrangementa  for  the  dawning. 

The  filing  waa  atill  continued,  in  the  advance,  though  materialij 
dimiiuBhed  and  aiill  diminkhing,  when  Comwailis  gave  the  ofders 
to  recall  hie  foroea.  The  <»der  waa  a  timely  one.  In  that  moment 
the  adTanoe  of  Porterfield  was  preeaing  heavily  upon  the  British 
fan,  aad  driving  it  before  them.  The  mutual  orders  of  the  two 
generak,  both  dreading  to  risk  the  contJt>verBy  on  a  struggle  so 
unexpectedly  begnn,  closed  the  affair  for  the  night 

Dismonnting  beneath  a  clump  of  trees,  Comwailis  called  around 
him  a  council  of  his  officers.  The  tall,  portly  form  of  the  earl  rose 
loftily  in  the  midst  of  all,  with  a  cool,  quiet  dignity,  that  indicated 
command.  Hia  &ce  was  one  of  much  expression,  and  spoke  a  cha- 
racter of  great  firmness  and  quick  resolve.  His  features  were  bold 
and  imposing ;  his  cheeks  full  and  broad,  nose  prominent,  forehead 
ratheir  broad  than  high,  hia  lips  not  thin,  but  elosdy  fitting.  His 
eye  had  in  it  just  enough  of  the  kindling  of  battle  to  enliven  fea- 
femree  which  otherwise  would  have  appeared  more  imperious  than 
intelligent  His  carriage  was  manly,  and  marked  by  all  the  ease 
of  the  courtier.  Standing  erect,  with  his  hand  lightly  reatiag  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  looking  earnestly  around  him  on  his  sev- 
eral officers  as  they  made  their  appearance — a  dozen  lightwood 
torches  flaming  in  the  hands  of  the  guards  around  him — his  pre- 
sence was  majestic  and  noUe.  Yet  there  was  a  somethii^  in  his 
features,  which,  if  not  sanguinary,  at  least  indicated  well  that  in- 
difference to  human  K(e,  that  atroctous  hardihood  of  deed,  which  a 
severe  justice  would  describe  as  crime,  and  which  marked  too  maiiy 
of  his  doings  in  the  South.  His  looks  did  not  behe  that  callosity 
of  sou)  which  could  doom  his  fellowmen,  by  doiens,  to  the  gal*  ^ 
Iowa — the  accusation  unptoven  against  them,  and  their  own  defenoa 
utterly  unheard. 

Beside  him,  conspicuous,  though  neither  tall  nor  oommanding  m 
person,  stood  one  to  whom  the  references  of  OomwaHis  were  made 
with  a  degree  of  fiuniharity  not  often  matrnfestei  by  the  comman- 
20 
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der.    Hk  penoo  was  of  tiie  middle  size^  rather  alendar  tluui  firil, 
but  of  figoFe  wdl  madei  admkmbly  let^  and  in  its  moyoiiHinli 
mailed  aHke  bj  eaae  and  BtrengtL    He  was  nniBCDkr  aad  booj 
— Uioagk  not  enough  to  to  eoaamand  particular  attentaon  om  ihm 
aooouDt    The  ftoe  alone  vpck%  and  it  was  a  hd»  to  be  raoMai- 
bered.    It  was  rather  pale  and  tlun,  but  well  chiaelled ;  and  the 
month  was  particolaiiy  small  and  beautifoL    Its  eiprosnioo  was 
girlish  in  the  extreme,  aad  would  have  been  held  to  indicate  effe- 
minacj  as  the  charaoteristio  of  its  owner,  but  for  its  even  qoiety  its 
ismiobility,  its  calm  indifference  of  expression.    The  noee  was  good^ 
but  nether  long  nor  large :  it  comported  well  with  the  oiqireasion 
of  the  mouth.    But  it  was  the  eye  that  spoke ;  and  its  slightest 
look  was  earnestness.    Every  glance  seemed  sent  forth  upon  Borne 
especial  mission— every  look  had  its  object    Its  movements,  unlike 
those  of  the  lips,  were  rapid  and  irregular.    His  hair  was  light  and 
unpowdered ;  worn,  singularly  enough,  at  (hat  period,  without  the 
usual  tie,  and  entirely  free  from  the  vile  pomatum  which  disfigured 
the  fiEwhionaUe  heads  of  the  upper  classes.    His  steel  cap  and  wav- 
ing plume  were  carried  in  his  hand ;  and  he  stood,  silent  but  ob- 
serving, beside  GomwalBs,  as  Lord  Rawdon,  followed  by  the  brave 
LieutenantOolonel  Webster,  and  other  officers,  came  up  to  the  ooo- 
ference.    The  warrior  we  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  desoribe,  was 
I  one  whose  name,  for  a  time,  was  well  calculated  to  awaken  in  the 
souls  of  the  Southern  wlags,  an  equal  feeling  of  hate  and  dread. 
He  was  the  notorious  Colonel  Tarleton,  the  very  wing  of  the  Bri- 
tish invading  army :  a  person,  striking  and  commanding  in  aspect, 
gentle  and  dignified  in  deportment,  calm  and  even  in  his  genersl 
temper;    but  fierce  and  forward  in  war,  sanguinary  in  victory, 
delighting  in  blood,  and  impatient  always  until  he  beheld  it 
flowing. 

Webster,  equally  if  not  more  brave  than  Tarleton,  and  oertainly 
a  &r  better  officer,  bore  a  belter  character  for  naeccy  in  the  south- 
ern warfare.  His  worth  to  his  own  army  was  equally  great,  and 
there  is  no  such  odium  coupled  with  his  exploits,  as  shaded  and 
ttaaed  the  very  beat  of  TaiietonV  His  celebrity  witili  the  one, 
aever  obtained  for  him  any  unhappy  notoriety  with  the  other. 

^The  enemy  is  in  force  before  us,  gentlemen,"  said  OomwalOi^ 
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rimiptlj — '^  so  our  prisoDen  tell  xm.  These  taiAm  the  reports  of 
Um  Ifiarjlander,  Hngbson.  The  nbds  oome,  as  we  coidd  wkb 
diem,  h&rfy  into  our  clatchee.*" 

"The  &ct  would  seem  to  be  fiilly  oonflrmed,  mj  kml,  hy  the  se*' 
▼eritj  of  their  fire  from  the  infantry  on  the  left.  Such  m  ad- 
vsnce  guard  wonld  at  once  spei^  ior  the  presence  of  theb  entire 
«nny~ 

Tins  was  the  remark  of  Webster.  There  was  a  paose  of  a  mo- 
meat^  in  whidi  Gomwallis  appeared  to  consalt  a  memorandnm'  in 
his  hand.     He  spoke  at  length  to  Tarleton. 

*  What  horse  was  the  report  of  Hagfason  f 

•*  Armand's  only — some  sixty-five,  yoor  excellency.'' 
•And  their  late  reinforcement  of  Virginians  f* 

•  A  perfect,  but  single  r^riment.'' 

**  1^  odds,  gentlemen,  large  odds  against  us,  if  these  reports  be 
tzoe.  The  Knee  of  Maryland  and  Delaware— good  troops  tbese — 
the  Vh^nia  troops,  the  North  Carolinians,  and  natire  militia,  make 
up  fire  thousand  men  at  least — foil  five  thousand — ^ibr  the  rebel 
anny.     Ours  is  not  three.* 

'*Bttt  quite  enough,  my  lord,"  was  the  prompt  but  measured 
hmguage  of  Tarleton.  "The  rebel  miKtta  are  mere  carrion,  half 
starved  ;  and,  De  Ealb's  continentals  alone  excepted^  will  not  stand 
a  seeond  fire.    We  shall  ride  over  them." 

^Ay,  Tarleton — you  will  ride  over  them  when  our  bayonets 
have  first  given  you  a  clear  track,'*  said  Webster. 

•  Which  you  will  soon  do,"  was  the  equally  eool  but  ready  h^ 
dponae  of  the  other.  ^  They  have  come  into  our  clutches,  to  em- 
ploy the  phrase  of  your  excellency ;  it  will  be  onr  fitnlt  if  we  do 
not  dose  our  claws  upon  them.  Half  starved,  and  petibctly  un* 
drflled,  they  will  olfer  Kttle  ob(4acle.  The  novelty  of  sitoation, 
alone,  is  always  terror  enough  for  these  militia.  It  is  box^  a  terror 
as  they  never  get  over  until  the  third  trial.  This  is  the  fir^t,  with 
tt  least  two  thirds  of  this  hodge-podge  army.  We  must  see  that 
they  do  not  get  to  a  secondL" 

'''Hiere  apoke  the  sahre,"  said  Rawdon,  playfully. 

*^Ii  diottld  never  q>eak  twice,"  W«ponded  Tarleton,  wUhoat  a 
;  *dead  reb^  never  bite.** 
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"  ]^  but  they  kowl  most  cursedly  before  they  die,  as  jou  should 
Imow,  Tarktoiii  above  all  others*  We  hear  the  echoes  eveii  nov 
from  the  Waxhaws,  where  your  sabres  told  upon  Bulbrd^  lefpr 
meot,^  said  Bawdon. 

^  Ayi  that  was  a  sad  business,  Baanister,  though*  to  he  maa%  yon 
oovld  not  well  help  it,"  was  Uie  additional  remark  of  Comwailifl^ 
who  yet  looked  approvingly  upon  the  person  whom  he  thus  par- 
tially censured.  Tarleton  simply  smiled;  his  thin  lips  sligbliT 
parting,  and  exhibiting  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  closed  teeth,  aa  he 
replied — 

^  Better  they  should  howl  than  hurt :  their  bark  is  music ;  llieir 
bite  might  be  sonjbething  worse.  I  am  content  to  bear  the  reproach, 
so  long  as  our  good  sovereign  reaps  the  benefit ;  and  will  always 
prefer  to  amputate  the  vicious  member  that  we  cannot  ao  sarely 
heal'' 

"Our  wish  is  for  the  fight,  geptlemen,"  said  ComwaUia;  "my 
own  opinion  insists  upon  it  as  the  preferaUe  measure.  They  auir 
number  us,  it  is  true ;  but  I  feel  satisfied  we  can  outfight  ^nem. 
'  Whether  we  can  or  not,  I  think,  at  least,  we  should  try  for  it. 
We  gain  everything  by  victory ;  delay  increases  their  force ;  and 
even  without  defeat,  makes  the  difficulty  of  conquest  with  us  so 
much  the  greater*  llie  suggestion  of  Tarleton  is  one  also  of  im* 
portance.  The  rebels  are  half  starved  men ;  their  |)roviAODs  have 
been  unequal  to  their  wants,  and  unsatisfactory,  for  seme  fame  past 
Pisease,  too— so  we  learn  from  Hughson — ^has  thinned  them  great- 
ly ;  and  in  every  pofisible  aspect,  our  condition  imperiously  calls 
for  fight    This  is  my  opinion." 

'^  And  mine,"  responded  Tarletcm  slowly,  letting  down  his  aabre^ 
ivhich  rattled  quiveringly  in  the  sheath  with  the  stroke^  The  same 
opinion  was  expressed  by  Rawdon^  Webster,  and  the  rest;  the  le* 
solve  for  fight  was  unanimous.  Comwallis  then  proceeded  to  ar- 
range his  army  in  order  of  battle.  They  displayed  in  one  IbSi 
completely  occupying  the  ground,  one  flank  resting  on  a  swaap^ 
the  other  on  a  dight  ravine  which  ran  parallel  with,^aad  near  it 
The  in&ntry  of  ^  reserve,  dividing  equally,  took  p<^t  in  a  aeoond 
lipe,  opposite  the  c^nt^re  of  each  wing.  The  oaviOiy,  QommufdM 
by  Tarleton,  held  the  road,  where  the  left  of  the  ri^  wiag  mf. 
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the  Tolanteers  oi  Irelaad,  a  oorps  whieh,  Ihns  plaeed^  formed  thf^ 
rigkt  Off  die  left  wing;  Od  the  ligrfa^  Lieiitei»aDtrC<^oiiel  WeUter 
was  i^aoed  iti  wmuutmd. .  1V>  Colonel  Lofd  Raw<loB.  the  toft  was 
aasigiied.  Two  nx  and  IwothMe-poiiBden^  nnder  Lieatenant  M'Leed^ 
were  phused  in  the  front  Hne,  and  two  other  pieces  with  the  reselrve. 
Tbe  arrangement  of  this  forc^  though  at  midnight,  so  perfeetij 
driBed  and  well  ezpeiieaoed  had  thej  been,  wae  the  movement  of 
maehmes  rather  than  of  men.  Brery  step  was- taken  nnder  tht 
ejree  of  superior  ofiBcerft-— every  cannon  found  its  assigned  place 
inih  a  nioeness,  admirably  contrasting  with  the  confosion  which  w 
•Apposed  to  belong  to  battle.  Each  soidier,  before  the  dawn,  had 
has  supply  of  rum  provided  him ;  and  officers  Bind  men,  resokite 
and  ready,  held  their  pllsces  in  order  of  battle,  toudoasly  awaiting  the 
spproadiing  daylight  -  h 

The  American  army  was  fotmed  with  similar  precision,  and  at 
the  same  hoar.    The  seeoi^  brigade  of  Maryland,  with  the  regi- 
ment of  Delaware,  under  Gen.  Qist,  took  the  right ;  Oie  brigade  of 
North  Oarolina  militia,  led  by  Caswell,  the  centre;  that  of  Virginia, 
under  Stevens,  the  left:    'Abe  first  Maryland  brigade  was  formed  in 
reserve,  under  (reneral  Smallwood.    Major-General  Baron  De  Kalk, 
diarged  with  the  line  of  battle,  took  post  on  the  right,  while  Gates, 
superintending  the  whole,  as  general-in-chie(^  phu^ed  hindself  on 
the  road  between  the  line  and  tbe  reserve.    To  each  brigade  a  due 
proportion  of  artillery  was  allotted ;  but  the  wiBg^  of  md.  army>^ 
the  horse-^was  utterly  wanting  to  that  of  Gates.    The  cavalry  of> 
Armand,  defeated  at  the  first  encounter  6f  the  night,  is  thougfat^by 
some  of  the  simple  countrymen  who  witnessed  their  rapidity,  to  be 
flying  to  this  very  day. 
Gates's  line  of  battle  has  been  criti(^ised,  ^h  Merest  of  his  pro- 
J  oeedings,  in  this  uhfaappy  ctoipaign.    His  arrangements  placed  tbe 
\Vtrginia  militia,  an  untiled  body,  which  had  never  beibre  seen  s^^ 
vice,  on  the  left,  a  disposition  which  necessilHly  pnt  them  in  ftt>ntof 
the  enemy's  right,  consisting  of  his  vetertins."  The  better  course  would 
certainly  have  been,  to  have  thrown  the  continentals,  otir  regulairs; 
upon  the  left ;  by  which  iUTangement,  the  best  inen'  of  bdth  arniies 
mini  have  encountered.    This  was  the  plan  of  Lincohi  in  jirevioai 
•?entB^  and  certainly  that  plan  most  conformable  to,  and  indeed 
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called  for  by,  tlie  ciraaaisteaoet  of  the  case.  The  Ikunk  of  ihm 
AHMrioniy  like  tliat  of  the  Britkk  anaj,  rested  upon  a  norMi; 
ard^  thas  dkpoaedy  it  awaited  upoB  th«  groiUMl»  and  in  the  giv» 
otier,  for  the  fint  glinipiea  of  daylight  and  the  enemy. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  the  Britiah  were  diaeoveiQd  id  fnai,  m 
ydkmuk^  and  on  the  advance.  Thia  was  commnnioated  to  the 
a^ulanlfgeneral,  Williams^  who  soon  distingiiished  the  BniUk 
uniform  about  two  hundred  yards  before  bim.  Immediately  order- 
ing  the  batteiies  to  be  opened  upon  them,  he  rode  to  Qenoal 
Gatea^  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  second  line^  and  informed  him  of 
what  had  been  done,  comnunicatiog  hia  opinion,  at  the  same  time^ 
thai  the  en^ny  were  displaying  the^  column  by  the  right;  but 
still  nothing  was  dear  enough  in  th  >  proceedings  of  the  o|^Mstts 
army  for  certainty  on  either  side.  Gates  heard  him  attentively, 
bnt  ga?e  no  oiders^  and  seemed  disposed  to  await  the  progrsBS  of 
events;  upon  which  the  adjutant-gener^d  pi^umed  upon  a  £uther 
suggestion* 

'^Does  not  yopr  excellency  thin^  that  if  the  enemy  wen 
attacked  briskly  by  Stevens,  while  in  the  act  of  d^oying,  the 

**  Yes,  flAr,"  said  Gates,  hurriedly  interrupting  him ;  **  that's  ri^ 
-*-4et  it  be  done,  six." 

These  were  almost  the  last  orders  given  by  the  unhiq>py  com- 
mander* Quick  9S  thought,  Williams  seized  the  commission,  and, 
readily  obedient,  General  Stevens  advanced  with  his  brigade  to  the 
chaijg^ ;  all  seemingly  in  fine  spirits.  But  the  instructions  came 
too  late — ^  evolution  of  the  enemy  was  complete ;  they  were  al- 
ready in  line,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  attadc 

But  thia  did  not  alter  the  detenninalion  eiUier  of  Stevens  or  the 
a4^utant  Ajasigning  a  force  of  fifty  men  to  the  latter  to  commenoe 
the  action  by  firing  from  the  cover  of  trees  as  riflemen,  id  tbs 
hope  to  extort  the  premature  fire  of  the  British,  Stevens  cried  out 
to  his  brigade^  as  he  saw.  the  enemy's  column  moving  down  upon 
him  in  front — 

** Courage,  my  men,  and  charge — charge  homel  Tou  hafS 
hejonets  as  well  as  they.*" 

Qis  wonb  were  drowned  and  lost  in  the  wild  huazas  and  iU 
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letae  omet  of  the  oppedng  BritiBh,  wlio  fired  as  thejr  came  on, 
wiA  dieir  pieces  in  rest  for  the  charge  of  bayonets.  Hie  militia 
was  aeiaed  with  a  padc^  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
gallant  Stevens,  could  not  be  persoaded  either  to  stand  the  charge 
or  to  rettum  the  fire.  A  few  only  stood  with  their  leader.  The 
great  minority,  throwing  away  their  loaded  arms,  fled  in  every 
direction ;  and,  catching  from  them  the  unworthy  panic,  the 
North  Carolinians — a  single  regiment  under  Colonel  Dixon  abne 
excepted — followed  the  shameful  example. 

In  vain  did  Stevens  and  Caswell  endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  retreat.     The  fbgitives  were  not  to  be  restrained ;  and  sought, 
in  desperate  flight,  for  that  safety  which  flight  seldom  gives,  and 
which  it  most  certainly  denied  to  them.    They  broke  through  the 
Hne,  leaving  the  light  still  firm,  and  pressbg  down  upon  the 
reserve,  disordered  them    completely  while  passing  throogh  the 
ranks,  which  were  already  partially  demoralized.    Panic  is  one  of 
those  indescribable  things  upon  which  comment  is  usually  wasted. 
Its  contagious  operation  is  sufllciently  understood,  if  the  cause  be 
unexpfadnable.    Gates  was  sufficiently  experienced  in  war  to  undei^ 
stand  his  danger.    He  beheld  it  at  a  glance.    His  blind  vanity 
had  led  to  the  disaster.    It  no  longer  deceived  him  as  to  its  conse- 
quences.   From  the  place  where  he  stood  he  beheld  the  disaster  with 
emotiona,  wild,  staggering,  humbling  in  the  last  degree,  and  which 
almost  left  him  wholly  without  resource.    He  had  only  the  native 
OQforage  of  his  heart  to  &11  back  upon ;  he  could  only  seek  now  to 
lead  tb^n  into  the  thickest  waves  of  danger.     His  hair  withered 
to  the  very  roots  as  he  surveyed  die  rout.    Through  the  crowd,  the 
torrent  of  confWon,  with  head  uncovered  and  grey  locks  flying  in 
1^  wind,  he  darted  headlong,  and  his  voice  hoarsely  rose  over  all 
the  sounds  of  battle,  as  he  strove,  with  incoherent  cries,  to  arrest 
the  flood,  and  bring  back  to  order  his  panic-borne  and  brokeq 
batti^oBs. 

I  ''Stand  1 — stay — turn  I  Whither  would  you  fly — why  fly,  men 
Vof  Virpnial  Am  I  not  here  to  lead  you  back — to  lead  you  to 
I  victory  f  Turn,  cowards,  for  shame's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your 
looQtttry.  There  is  no  danger.  The  battle  is  yours,  if  you  will  but 
/nake  a  single  eflbH.    Back  with  me.    Shame  not  yourselves,  your  * 
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state,  jour  country  I  Skmne  not  these  ffxy  hains,  my  couoti 
T  eotreal^I  implco^e — ^I  oommaod  jou,  turn,  and  sirike  bvt  m 
ainglf)  blow — driver  but  another  rolley*  Bdiold !  I  mjnlf  witt 
lead  you  to  victory  T 

He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  winds,  wild  and  hesdioiy 
in  the  autuoinal  equinox.    He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  Um 
floods,  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  the  deep,  and  mounting  in  foam- 
ing  n^o^ntaiDS  above  the  shores.    They  heard  not — th^  Iieedlfd 
none  of  his  exhortations — his  cries,  his  entreaties,  his  curses.     He 
threw  himself  amidst  the  fugitives.      He  smote  fiercely  among 
them  with  bared  sword,  striking  as  if  among  foes  only,  and  all  in 
vain.    Never  were  efforts  more  honestly,  but  idly  made^  to  compd 
the  flying  militianien  back  to  the  ranks  which  they  had  hrcAan, 
and  Uie  standards  which  they  had  dishonoured.    Then,  too  lata^ 
were  the  evil  eiSects  beheld  of  that  recklessly  forward  march  whidi 
had  considered  none  of  their  necessities,  and  had  allowed  its  comman- 
der no  time  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  people.    His  was  an  U9r 
accustomed  voice;  and  in  this  lies  half  the  cause  of  miliUa  panics 
generally.    The  voice  of  a  favourite  leader  would  not  have  been 
unheard  at  such  a  moment ;  and  even  then  the  field  might  have 
been  recovered — the  victoiy  might  h^ve  been  won.    But  Gatei^ 
was  not  the  voice  to  effect  this  ol^ect    He  shouted^  implored, 
raged ;  and  was  never  heard.    In  his  fury,  smiting  down  a  refrao- 
tOTy  soldier  who  offered  much  more  defiance  to  his  general  than  ha 
had  done  to  the  British  bayo^etB,  he  vented  his  indignation  in  a 
torrent  of  oatha, 

"Villains!  cowards!  wretched  cowards!  Why  will  you  ^f 
Turn  for  shame!  For  your  country,  for  .m%  tuni  upon  jmt 
enen^,  and  deliver  but  one  fire — strike  but  one  blow.  Tom 
abotit,  I  say — ^tpm,  you  d — d  rascals^  turn  T 

pis  exhortations  and  oaths  were  equally  in  .min.  Tbe  paais 
had  become  a  madness — drunk,  dea^  delirious,  insensible  to  tU 
influences  but  the  one  goreming  terror  which  beheld  dangier  on  all 
sides,  without  the  re^lution  to.  encounter  it  on  any.  The  tofreBt 
bore  the  unfortunate  general  along  with  it;  the  riish  of  numben 
was  no  longer  resistible;  and  as,  de^airing  at  last  ofimagii^ 
Ihem  back,  he  sought  to  turn  about  himself,  in.  order,  with  th»  w- 
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■ohitifm  of'^e^MA^  to  tfaiow  lunndf  iiOd  tba  thiok  of  die  struggle, 
wheie  it  was  cairied  on  still  between  the  oontinentals  and  the  British, 
a  tall  sei|[eaBt  idio  was  hniryiBg  awag^  wjth  th^  rest^  and  who  had 
joait  ooolaasa  enoagh  to  endeATonr  to  ojypose  a  counig^  greater  than 
kis  own,  did  not  hestute,  with; one  dash  <^  his  6abr%  tp  cat  the 
bridle  of  Gates's  hmW)  and  set  the  animal  free  to  a  fli^t  which  he 
aatoMdlj  feUowed  with  the  AigitivcB.  Eree  from  all  coatrol,  the 
fioy  steed  of  the  general,  spile  of  aU  his  efforts,  and  seeming  to 
shu^  in  the  oonmlon  panic,  darted  along  upon  the  route,  pursued 

Ihy  ti»  ^ng  mass,  as  nndlj  as  the  realL  Gates  had  now  seen  all 
of  the  bidlle  which  he  was  destined  to  see.  His  hair  whitened  as 
he  flew.  Thb  sting  of  shame  was  in  hia  sout— ^his  sense  was  be- 
wildered— ^maddened.  H^  would  have  thrown  himself  from  the 
hofse,  but  he  was  prerented  bj  those  abotit  him ;  and  orerwhelaaed 
with  despair  and  humiliation,  whidr  elnng  to  him  ever  afterwards 
thioi^  life,  to  its  wcMj  dose,  iShe  unfortunate  general  was  borne 
away  firan  Ike  conflict  which  no  g>eneralship  now  could  possibly 
retneve. 

Meanwhile,  the  battle  stiU  raged  fiertsely  in  certain  portions  of 
the  ftdd.  The  British  were  not  suffsHBd  to  sweep  the  plun  with- 
out paying  Uie  price  of  honqurable  victoiy.  Fludied  with  the  soo- 
cesses  wbidi  they  had  won,  they  rushed  forward  on  all  hands  to 
by  the  fbal  sickle  to  the  harvest ;  but  their  onward  course  of  con- 
quest was  arrested  for  a  season  by  the  steady  fimat  and  unyielding 
nerve  of  the  continentals  under  De  Ealb.  The  main  battle  was 
yet  to  be  fought  Accustomed  to  previoos  encoaiiters,  the  brave 
diviBon  which  was  led  by  the  Germin  Baron  had  too  frequently 
aMeh  gunpowder  tot  be  greafly  moved  by  the  panies  of  militiamen; 
and  their  courage  rose  iti  due  degree  with  dieir  iMlatfon.  They 
beheld  the  rout  with  little  or  no  emotion,  save  that  of  indigtatico. 
The  paiaic  tondied  not  them.  As  for  the  sturdy  vetertm  at  their 
head,  H  only  brought  out  his  best  resowoes,  and  in  diowing  hita 
^  ext^t;  of  his  danger,  elevated  his  soul  to  a  due  senae  of  the 
resdution  which  was  needed  for  its  encounter.  He  saw  that  ihe 
iddbdbre  him  was  ihat  of  his  last  conffict;  that  it  would  be  im- 
poeeible,  with  his  small  division,  to  make  head  against  the  eoa- 
oftutrated  attadc  of  all  the  forces  of  the  British ;  but  he  Was  firm 
20* 
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in  hie  dediioD  lo  «EMi  from  hii  «ii6bij  flie  Mart  prioe  of  em 
qn«st 

^  Stand  your  gronndi  my  braT«  fidlowa^^  he  oried^  <%  wift  Uh 
oovered  head,  ke  rode  oahnly  along  throni^  the  amoks  and  danger 
— ''stand  yoor  ground,  bnve  men,  and  do  no  diame  to  yonr 
i^emL  Ton  have  a  name  to  preeerre  nnsullied,  and  a  ooanby  to 
save  ftom  tyranny.  Be  resolnie  for  both,  and  we  nuq^  yet  wm  onr 
best  huirds  from  this  day^  straggle !" 

They  reoetved  his  iq>eech  with  cheers. 

^  Colonel  Dixon,"  said  he,  addressing  the  officer  in  onmmanrt  <if 
the  only  regiment  of  North  Carolinians  who  kepi  fheir  pfaMSS  in 
the  line — *^  Colonel  Dixon,  olose  up  and  feel  .the  Maiylaod  ngt- 
ment" 

It  was  done  handsomely.  Suireying  the  prospeol  as  he  rode,  is 
one  of  those  pauses  of  the  stonn  tW  indicate  the  aocnnittlation  of 
the  masses  for  new  thunders,  and  seeing  that  his  flank^  which  kad 
been  eaqposed  by  the  desertion  of  the  militia,  waa  new  partly 
covered,  the  noble  veteran  prepared  to  take  the  initiative,  and  toaa- 
ticipate,  by  his  own,  the  charge  of  the  British.  His  orders  to  this 
effidct  were  delivered  with  the  tone  of  true  valour.  His  dednoo 
was  the  only  conrae  left  him  for  comparative  safety,  and  was  that 
of  a  sound  experience.  To  have  simply  received  the  asssnlt^  with 
the  fUl  momentum  upon  him  of  the  rushing  masses  of  the  enemy, 
would  probably  have  been  the  annihilation  cf  his  division.  He 
alighted  from  his  horse,  resdved  to  shave  with  his  iafrntiy  H^ 
full  perils  of  his  next  movement,  and  turned  &e  beasfc  loose  ia  the 
rear,  to  seek  safety  where  he  might  The  well  tiained  chsigw 
wheeled  about  with  the  platoons,  and  sufaseqfoentiy  went  into  the 
charge  widi  the  rest,  as  if  his  bridle  had  been  governed  by  the  will 
of  arvder. 

De  Ealb,  meanwhile,  took  his  place  m  the  raah  with  his  men; 
then  with  dear  shiill  vone,  his  sword  stretched  and  flamtageat 
ah>ng  the  pathway  to  be  traversed,  he  gave  eoitimmd  for  the  lait 
terriUe  movement 

The  loud,  clear  Older  to  ^chttge  bayonets  r — uttered  in  As  bt 
perfect  tones  of  the  fcN-eigner — was  heard  distinctly  along  the  iinsi 
It  n^ed  over  all  the  sounds  in  the  oonfusion  of  the  strife.    Ufiwal 
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in  gBoiamom.  ecbo  ia  the  heuto  of  aM  tk^  btare  feUo«f»  io  UuH 
devoied  phalani.  They  seemed  to  hare  ctaght  his  ^lrk«— thef 
eertnaly  aktt^diiikbreet^atioD.  Without  a  momeai's  betttsUon, 
lh«  wlM)le  Ime  adranoed  aa  a  single  imm.  6ho«tiiig  with  wild  hur- 
rahs aa  they  pressed  forward,  the  little  space  which  separated  them 
boa  the  eaeHiy'a  hk,  oomaMnded  hj  BawdoBi  was  soon  wm- 
pssBod  ;  and,  once  more,  the  opposing  ttm^nts  weie  mingled  toge- 
ther in  the  ahock  of  battfe.  The  iiTal  mUskclB  were  crossed,  their 
hayenete  Uaioed,  and  for  a  few  seoonds  ihe  <^^poshig  armies  reeled 
to  aad  firO|  l^ia  so  many.  Hml^lo(i:ed  and  oohereni  hodles ;  but  the 
rash,  aad  the  enthnsiasm. of  tibe  diarge  of  De  Kalh,  were,  for  the 
inesMtible,  and  Bawdon  ibU  back  beneath,  it. 
^  Wfaare  is  ^  oommandeivia-ohief  r  cried  De  Ealb,  in  a  ftsroe 
,  aa  he  beheld  the  adjutantrgeneral,  Williams^  advaneii^  with 
Us  ovn,  the  0th  Maryland,  having  actually  drif en  ihe  enenqr  oat 
oflinanB  front 

*^  €kMM  r  waa  the  single  word  wiih  which  he  announced  to  the  <^ 
soldier  the  isolation  of  his  continentals. 

"^On,  than,  on  P  was  the  immediate  sbottt  of  De  Ealb;  ''look 
net  In  the  rights  nor  to  the  left,  biave  men^bnt  on  I  Tou  ara 
iWne:  yonr  own  steel  mnst  work  out  yomr  safotjr^  Charge!  on,l 
P»sss  thenaewt  of  the  ieldl  Ha!  Ha!  Gold  steely  n^  brave 
feUows.     Coldsteeir 

And  aa  the  bniTe  dlmion,  with  serried  aimi,  rolled  forwarct  upon 
the  receding  foes,  the  baron  murmured — ''  Oh  I  for  another  ootump), 
to  keep  wha*  these  fine  fi^wa  have  won  2 — ChiM^  I  Ck>ld  ffteel ! 
ColA steel!    Gire  them  no  time  to  breathe P 

A  gKMip— offlcevsmd  sddieis — ^British  and  Ameiiean^^was  seen 
#tnig|g^ng  in  front  An  o£Scer  was  down ;  a  squad  of  soldiers  weie 
sseUng  to  despatch  him,  and  two  atheia  vera  iwoqually  contending 
^nsi  then  with  thmr  swonk  The  wounded  officer  was, an 
Vmericank 

"Again — <mee  movs,  my  brave  ftBows — once  again^thiough 

hem  to  the  hearts  of  the  enemy-^-chaige— charge  F  waa  the  fierce 

ader  of  De  Ealb^  in  his  impecfeei  Engivdh;  ''  through  th«in,  and 

itepfov  nothing  P 

*B«I  the  officers  are  ours — th^  are  aidoi^ito  thegauemk"  «ni4 
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Brigadier  Gkt,  in  libe  hope  to  wreBt  the  deepenUa  duoge  of  Dt 
Kalb,  Aod  MTe  (he  Amerioana. 

^  And  we  are  men  P  wae  th^  response — "  nHMit  are  theoo  < 
tonsf  Onwaidl    Of&r  them,  brave  meft-^-onoeiBarelol 
oftheenemjP 

The  gronp  sought  to  disperse ;  the  assailh^  soldien  fled  mwmj^ 
leading  thewoonded  officer,  and  those  who  bad  been  fighting  in  his 
behalf,  alone,  before  the  charging  sqululrons. 

^  Hold  P  cried  Colonel  Walton,  for  It  was  he,  adFandng  aa  he 
spoke^^^  h^d,  I  pray  yon,  Baron  De  Kalb !  w»  Areyow  fiaoiida — ^ 

^  On  then-^to  die  ^emy  P  cried  De  Kalby  nnheadinytba  msbat- 
tadon ;  and,  fiHed  with  his  own  ftuy — the  ftny  of  de^eratioa — tba 
adrai^cing  Unereeolntely  obeyed  him  The  woonded  masi  tad 
those  Who  stood  beside  him,  must  have  been  cmshed,  or  gone  akiag 
with  file  pressing  line ;  and  the  moment  was,  thteefoM,  full  of  peal 
to  ihe  group.  Presenting  his  sword  to  his  advancing  oonatiymea. 
Oolong  Walton  cried  to  the  wounded  officer^  who  laj  afanoii  aonM- 
less  at  his  feet — 

*I  wiH  share  your  Aite^  Pinckney,  if  I  cannot  dii«rt  it  I  almd 
bf  you  to  the  last  H<^d,  Americans !  What  madness  is  tysl* 
we  are  ^ends — would  yon  trample  us  down  P 

^Onirith  us,  tJien !"  fiercely  cried  De  Kalb,  ''on  with  ua,  if  yott 
be  friends  1    We  know  you  not  otherwise." 

^  He  is  too  much  womided,"  cried  WaHoD,  pointing  to  the  iiien- 

sible  officer. 

\i       ''This  is  no  time,  sir,  to  regard  the  dead  or  the  womded.    The 

jH    fi  I  field  is  coTcred  with  bo<^ ;  shall  we  lose  aM  for  one  man— ^offiesr 

v^    K     I  or  eddier!    On  with  us,  Ooioniel  Walton-— tiiere  is  no  help  tlss. 

^         >     It  was  llie  last  command  of  Be  Ealb,  who  was  already  mmfdf 
^  wounded,    in  that  moitfent  the  fierce  ons^  of  th^  oontineiitidB  wai 

arrested.  A  new  obstacle,  in  a  murderous  fire  from  tiM  r^jht, 
restrained  their  progress,  tftis  was  fh>m  Webster.  HwHng  tho- 
roughly defeated  the  American  lefii,*  he  was  now  fim  to  torn  hii 
strength  upon  the  isolated  cont^aefttak  This  smaU)  res^lite,  and 
now  compact  body,  had  moved  forward  irresistibly.  Tbo  flersf 
iptrft  of  its  odimnander  seemed  to  have  been  shared  e<(na]ly  with 
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Ub  aMo ;  aiftd,  Uioagh  6r««jr  step  which  they  took  wm  wkb  tht 
hm  €i  nnmhet9^  thej  had  oeti^euly  Ofmtiniied  to  adfaiKeoi  the  fire 
of  tiie  Briliah  left  and  oaatre  still  teltin^  draadlbllj  npoa  Ihem,  but 
vithoiit  flhaldiig  tho.:  inflexible  and  reckl^n  charge. 

The  wnddctt  raovemeDi  of  Webster  i^n  their  fluika,fiilit  arretted 
theb  pogiw.  He  turned  the  whofe  force  of  hia  infantiyy  together 
witb  the  iwcMty-third  regiment,  if>0B  the  ezpoeed  flank  of  the  first, 
or  &Ballwood*9  brigade.  This  had  been  oommanded  bi&vely  by 
Colood  Gimbj,  and  other  of  its  officers,  the  genend  himself  not 
b^Bg  aynlable^  Ibr  'Mme  time  before.  The  shock  of  Webster's 
charge  iipoo  this  body  was  ineeiBtiUe ;  they  reeled  and  broke  be^ 
neath  it.  They  were  rallied,  and  once  more  stood  the  assaalt 
Hkj  stood,  however,  but  to  perish ;  and  it  was  found  impossiUeto 
eoBtend  longer  with  the  vastly  superior  and  fmh  foicie  from,  the 
Brilidi  reserre  whiohwae  bow  brouglA  to  bear  upon  theoi. 

This  ahock,  and  the  effect  of  Webster's  assault,  a«  Mb  critical 

momeat,  mt^  the  life  of  Walton  and  that  of  bia  wonoded  friend, 

l^or  PisckMy.    The  fierce  command  of  De  EaU>  was  no  longer 

obeyed  by  the  flank  regiment,  now  compelled  to  combat  with  ano^ 

ther  enemy.    They  faced  Webster ;  and  Walton  fonnd  himself  on 

the  eztr^oe  left^  instead  of  being  in  front  of  the  body  which,  a 

mcMnent  before,  had  been  ordered  to  pass  o?er  him.    la  another 

imaat,  the  line  reeled  beyond  him ;  he  saw  the  enemy  pressing  en, 

and  he  rushed  to  tiie  front  of  the  retreating  dinsion  of  Americans. 

Again  they  were  brought  to  a  stand ;  agkin  the  imp^Hng  bayonets 

of  WebsUfr  drove  theitt  badcwani ;  and  while  they  yet  strove 

Vrnvedy,  at  the  will  of  their  oflScem,  to  unite  more  tM>mpactly  toga* 

tfier'ibr  the  final  conflict,  the  shril)  voice  of  .Tarleton  was  heard 

XBgm  tte  left.    Then  came  the  rash  of  his  dragoons;  the  aweepiug 

Bdne  daMing  a  terrible  Kght  on  every  hand,  and  gi^g  ih»  final 

impetus  to  that  panic  which  now  Heeded  but  little  to 'be  eenplela 

throughout  the  army. 

**  Spare  I  oh,  spare  the  Baron  De  Ealb  T  was  a  cry  of  anguish 
that  went  up  from  the  centre  of  the  line.  It  was  doubly  agoniinng, 
ss  the  accents  were  uttered  evidently  by  a  foreign  tongue.  Walton 
looked  but  an  histant  in  the  direction  where  lay  the  old  veteran, 
IbeUy  striving  still  to  contend  with  the  numbers  who  were  now 
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jpiremiBg  upon   hitti.    The  ChevAlier  Du  Buyasoa,  a  fiutybl  i 
sto^  oTer  Im,  Tamly  eBdeavowing  to  pfotec*  him  hj  the  nite»» 
poBition  of  his  own  bod7«    His  piteous  eiy — ^  Speie  tiie  hevon  1 
spare  the  Baton  De  Ealb  P  had  little  or  no  araiL 

Eleven  wounds  already  testified  to  Hhe  leeideaB  ttmng^  of  die 
veteran,  and  the  earnestness  widi  ip^iioh  he  had  dwie  batik  io  ihm 
last  ibr  the  liberties  of.  a  Ibreigfn  people.  Tlie  bayonet  was  Mg^am. 
ifted  abo^  him  to  stiifce,  when  Cdonel  Walton  pras^  lorwand  te 
his  reKeC  Bat,  with  the  morement,  he  was  himaetf  ofartfarowtt — 
himself  exposed  to  the  bayonet  of  the  enemy.  He  threw  op  Ma 
sword  and  parried  ^e.irst  stroke  of  the  weapon,  which  glmoed 
down  and  stm^  deeply  in  the  grass  beside  hkn.  Another  pimied 
him  by  his  sleeve  to  the  spot;  and  his  career  in  the  next  mooMBf 
wotdd  probably  have  been  ended,  but  for  the  timely  appearaaoe  </ 
Colonel  IMeton  himself  His  ordor  waa  efieotnal,  imd  WakM 
tendered  him  his  sword. 

*<Toa  have  saved  my  Itfa,  sir:  my  name  b  Oolonel  Walton" 

The  lips  of  Taorleton  wore  eomethipg  oi  a  smiling  egpwmion,  a% 
retvining  tho  weapon,  he  transferred  his  prisoner  to  th^  gtwrdkn* 
ship  of  two  of  his  troopen.  The  eq>re8sion  of  hia  Uc^  so  smiKi^ 
yet  so  sinister  in  its  smile,  sorprised  Walton,  but  he  waa  aoon 
tanght  to  nndeistand  it. 

The  battle  oeased  with  the  feU  of  DeEalK  It  had  been  bopa- 
less  loD^  before.  Tnning  his  eyes  gloomily  fiom  the  thiek  oo»- 
fnsion  of  the  field,  GokmelWidton  moved  away  wifii  hnoondnotoi^ 
while  Tarleton,  with  his  eye  kindled  with  %ht|  and  a  lip  tfuit 
seemed  quivering  with  ita  pleasurable  oonvolsions^  led  his  oanraby 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  marking  his  progress  ior  twenty4«o 
miles  Irom  the  field  of  battle  with  prods^  that  sanguinaij  ^ipetite 
ftr  blood,  whieh  formed  the  leading  feature  <tf  his  obapictsr, 
aecondinf  to  histoty  and  tradition,  in  all  the  fields  of  Carolina* 
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**  A  itslfeon  kMw,  yon  nmy  aot  Irwt  m  turn 
Qo,  bMT  him  to  th«  block !    Th«  bitiny  mx» 
8hftll  t0ft6h  bin  qiniot  htnoe." 


I  JkB  Yictofy  was  oompkto  in  all  respects.  The  army  of  Oate 
I  was  di^iened — that  geneiBl,  a  melaiKfaoly  wanderer,  hopdess  of 
^fortune,  and  with  a  proper  self-rebiike,  dreading  the  opinion  of  his 
ooontiy.  The  loss  of  the  Amerieans  in  this  battle  was  heavy.  Of 
&e  eoDtinentals  bat  six  hundred  esciqMd;  and  as  their  namber 
was  bttt  nine  hondred  in  all,  they  neoestarily  lost,  ia  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisonefs,  one  third  of  their  entire  foroe.  Hie  whole  num- 
Iber  slain  of  the  American  army  must  have  been  six  hundred  men 
— a  large  proportion,  in  a  small  body  of  three  thousand  and  fifty- 
two.  The  loss  admitted  by  the  British  commander  was  three 
hondred  killed  and  wounded — an  amount  certainly  unexaggerated, 
and  showii^  eonclasiTely  what  must  have  been  the  result  of  the 
eontest  bad  the  militia  done  their  duty,-^had  they  but  stood  the 
ibst  round, — had  they  but  returned  the  fire  of  the  foe.  The  oen- 
tinentals  alone  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  and  they  were 
▼idorious  until  isokted  and  overborne  by  numbers. 

The  prisoners,  among  whom  is  included  Colonel  Walton,  were 
roped  by  the  command  of  Tarletcm,  and  formed  not  the  least  im- 
posing portion  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  victor,  on  his 
return  to  Camden.  De  EaH>  died  a  few  days  after  in  the  arms  of 
Du  Bay8so%  has  aide.  His  kst  words  were  those  c^  eulogy  upon 
Ae  gallant  troops  whom  he  had  so  well  trained,  and  who,  justify- 
ing his  avowed  omfidence  in  them,  had  stood  by  him,  in  the  pre- 
vious struggle,  to  the  last 
*<lfy  brave  divmonP 

Tbeae,  in  broken  accents  and  imperfect  Englirii,  were  his  last 
teidi»    Whfleespiring^  his  eye  blaaed  up  for  a  moment,  as  if  thf» 
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ardour  of  the  strife  were  again  buming  in  his  soul,  and  then  ita 
light  went  out  for  erer.  His  name  caa  never  be  erased  from  ^btb 
history,  nor  his  memoiy  forgotten  by  the  people  in  whose  cause  he 


A  different  &te  awaited  the  other  piisoners,  to  many  of  whom 
a  like  death  would  hiave  been  a  glad  repneve.    The  TindieliTe 
feelings  of  Lord  Comwallis  were  jet  to  be  satisfied,    llie  banquet 
of  blood  which  the  late  battle  had  afforded,  had  quickened  and 
made  ravenous  the  appetite,  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  tidied 
to  satisfy.    There  was  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  period  to 
provoke  this  appetite  in  the  British  coomiander,  though  aethn%  to 
justify  its  satiation  to  the  gross  extent  to  which  it  carried  him.   He 
had  seen  much  of  his  good  labours  in  tkA  province  entire]  j  over- 
turned.   Deeming  the  country  utterly  conquered,  modi  had  been 
the  amount  of  his  comnmnications  to  his  king.    The  wofk  htd 
now  to  be  begba  anew.    The  country,  so  lately  peaceable  and  anib- 
missive,  was  now  everywhere  in  arms.    The  swamps  on  every  akk 
of  him  began  to  swarm  with  enemies ;  and  his  own  victory  over 
Gales  and  the  contineatals^  though  unqualified  and  coodnnve,  was 
burdened  with   tidings  of  Ifhe  performances   of  Sumter  on  tfas 
Wateree,  of  Marion  on  Black  river,  and  of  many  other  leaden^  not 
so  distinguished  as  these,  but  highly  promising  for  the  futuie  in 
the  small  successes  of  the  beginning.     These  tidings  gave  jost 
cause  of  irritation  to  the  mind,  which,  having  first  flattered  itaaif 
with  an  idea-  of  its  complete  success,  now  discovers  that  tJH  tB 
labours  have  been  taken  in  vain.    He  grew  vindictive  in  ooDse- 
quence,  and,  persuading  himself  that  a  teirible  example  was  neces- 
sary, if  not  for  justice,  at  least  for  his  cause,  he  ordered  a  sefeodoa 
to  be  made  from  among  the  prisoners  in  his  possession,  who  wen 
doomed  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  patriotism  upon  the  galk>wa. 

The  streets  of  Camden  were  filled  with  lameotatkms  the  d^ 
ujKm  whidi  this  determinatioa  was  made  poblio*  Thiawas  thite 
days  bfter  the  battle, — time  enough,  surely,  having  intervened  lor 
the  subduing  of  his  sanguinary  temper.  Twenty  vtotima  wen 
chosen  for  the  sacrifice,  and  among  them  was  Ookynel  Walton. 
They  were  chosen  either  iof  theii^  great  pt^nilarily,  or  for  their  im- 
putation aa  special  malignaBts.    The  foraaer  class  was  aeleeM« 
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o#der  Hbrnt  tlM  enimple  miglit  1m  an  imposmg one;  the  poDishmeiii 
of  particiilar  oflfenoeB  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  othera  were 
"^to  be  jufltiiad.^  Tel  reasona,  if  'Aplenty  as  blaekberriea,"  were 
set  readily  fornishedy  or  oared  fnr,  on  the  ocoanoo.  B^en  the  trial 
whidi  preceded  their  execntioA  waa  of  a  most  sammarj  and  nomi- 
^nal  ciuuraetev;  The  stem  commander  himself  presided,  with  a 
general  oflBcer  on  either  hand«  The  prisoners  were  bvooght  before 
him  sin^^. 

**  Why  faaa  this  man  been  chosen  f  was  the  inquiry  of  Oom- 
waffia  to  Lord  Rawdon. 

**  Violation  of  protection,  my  lord :   this  man  is  one  Samuel 
Aixdrewa,  who  was  quiet  and  pacific  enough — ^full  of  professions- 
iMil  the  rebel  arpay  came  to  Lynch^  creek    He  was  taken  on  the 

i'^Take  bim  away,  marshal,^  was  the  immediate  brder*  ^To 
the  tree  with  himr    The  man  was  removed.    ^  Who  ate  HMsef 

'^Tlieir  names  are** — Lord  Rawdon,  in  re]pJy,  read  from  a  paper 
wloeh  he  h^  in  hi4  hand^^^  Richard  Tucker,  John  Idles,  Josiah 
Gayle,  Eleazar  Smith,  Lorimer  Jones—" 

*^  No  OKwe,"  cried  Oomwallis,  interrupting  the  reader.  ^  Enough 
of  that.  They  are  all  brought  up  under  the  same  charge — are 
Aeyr 

''All  but  one:  the  man  Gibson,  there,  in  the  blue  stripes,  is  Utile 
better  than  an  ooUaw.:  The  cbarge  against  bim,  in  particnlar,  is, 
that  he  shot  Edward  Draper,  a  soldier  in  the '  Queen^s  Guards,' 
across  tbe  Wateree  rirer,  and  was  subsequently  taken  alone,  with- 
out oonnenon  with  any  military  body  vhatsoefer." 

**  Hie  insolent  outlaw !  Advance  him,  guard — bring  him  for- 
ward." 

The  man  was  singled  out  from  the  group.  His  vm^  were 
Ushed  behind  hun  with  oords,  but  he  moved  forward  as  if  perfect- 
ly unbound,  and  no  %ure  could  have  been  more  erect  He  had 
OD  neither  coat  nor  jacket ;  his  shirt  was  torn,  bloody,  and  open 
stthe  breast,  displaying  beneaUi  the  fiair  bosom  of  a  you^,  but  the 
Ml  mnscular  develojmient  of  the  man.  He  apprpached  the  table 
idtohrinkhii^y,'  stri^fing  boMly  forward  to  where  Ck>mwaUi»  sate, 
and,  with  mi  upward  eye>  met  the  stem  ^ance  of  hj»  judge,  inv 
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tended  to  b^  tn  ovwwMinittg  one,  with  a  iyarmfondm^  kMk  mi 
defiMioe. 

''Stand  where  you  are,  sir  I — ^we  deebe  jon  no  doMTy"  cnedl  kit 
lordahip.    ^  You  hear  the  chai^  agaihst  jou  T 

The  man  did  not  rtaod  wh«e  he  had  been  ordered,  bat  oott* 
tinned  to  iq>pronch  nntil  the  table  only  interrened  b^weeo  himnnif 
and  his  lordehlp.    The  latter  repeated  hie  inqoiiy. 

^  Ton  hear  the  charge  against  you  ?" 
.    *"  I  do— it  is  the  tnith.    I  Aoi  Edward  Di^mc^  *  owporti  in 
the  Queen's  Guards,  across  the  Wateree." 

**  With  what  purpose  r 

«  To  kill  him." 

''Ay,  we  suppose  that— but  what  did  yoa  piopoaa  to  gnm 
byitr 

"Justice." 

"  Jusdoe  I— what  had  he  done  f " 

"Beaten  my  mother." 

"Why  did  you  not  apply  fi>r  justice  at  the  fist  station,  uiatead 
of  taking  it  into  your  own  hands  f 

"I  did ; — Lord  Rawdon,  there,  will  teU  you  why  I  took  k  into 
my  own  hands." 

"Well." 

"He  denied  it  to  me." 

"It  is  fitlse,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  Lord  Rawdon;  "  Diaper  was 
seyerely  reprimanded." 

"  My  mother  was  beaten,  and  the  man  who  beat  her  was 
reprimanded !    I  did  not  think  that  enough  of  jostioe,  and  I  diot 
him." 

The  evident  discrepancy  between  the  origmal  wrong  and  161 
^  punishment  by  Rawdon,  could  not  but  appear  evident  to  all  partiss ; 
and  Oomwallis  himself  was  almost  ifispoeed  to  kx>k  fiivoursUy 
upon  the  (lender.  But  example— a  terrible  example — ^was  sup* 
poeed  to  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Drapers  of  the  army  from  beiiijsr 
ahot  on  all  occasions ;  and,  with  this  belief,  h»  was  detem^ned  ie 
ahi^  no  victim  from  his  bte,  who  exhibited  any  thing  like  s 
itrong  and  decisive  character.  Stilly  as.  the  ofience  was  nMtkerof 
a  private  than  of  a  public  nature,  the  eommandflt  ptt^med  to  Iba 
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die  wuai  BritiAh  atteraalife  of  aafety  at  that  pmodt  •»! 

under  like  circimistanceB. 
I       ^tf  I  pavdoB  jou  7o«ir  (nriIIle,€Kb•D1^1rifl  joiiai<mM  take  n^ 

fi>r  his  nuyestyr 
I       ** Never  r  was  the  qmck  and  firm  N^miae ;  '^FO  aee  him  d— d 

"^  Tain  faon  ftvA^manfaal,  with  the  mt    See  that  thegr  anftr 
iBBtaaatly.     Away  with  him  P 

The  stem  yoioe  of  ConiwaDis  rai^  Hke  a  trompet  lkro«gh  the 

'aBBcmbly;  and,  as  the  sooimIi died  away,  another  voice,  jeft  mote 

duiffiog,  sent  forth  a  ecrean — a  woaum^s  voioo'-^a  single  screaoi, 

and  ao  ahrill,  so  piercing,  so  woe-begone  and  ssd^  that  it  stmok 

thPDUgh  the  anemUj  as  something  omiaoas  and  nneartUjr.     A 

woman  rashed  from  behind  the  gronp,  and  thiew  herself  befoie  the 

fflMrdleas  commander*    It  was  Gibson^s  mother. 

r       ^  My  son — my  only  son — he  is  all  I  have,  my  lord  J  Oh  I  spaM 

I    him — apare   him    to    hk  widowed  •  mother  I    I  have  none  on 

1^   earth   but  himT  was  ail  she  said, — her  eyes  beat  i^on  Oora- 

wsHIb^  whfle  hw  fioger  pointed  to  the  tall  ami  manly  youth  beside  , 
'    het. 

*^Tahie  him  away !    It  is  too  late,  my  good  woman— yon  rfionld 
'    have  taught  him  better.    Take  him  awayP  was  the  stem  aad 
only  answer. 

The  prnoners  were  hnrried  forth ;  the  woman,  doomed  so  soon 
to  be  childless,  clinging  to  her  son,  and  shrieking  all  tiie  while. 
There  was  yet  another  victim.  Rawdon  whimpered  the  commander, 
and  from  an  adjoining  i^rtment,  Gdonel  Walton  was  brou|^t 
befiyre  his  jndge.  Gomwallk  rose  at  his  approach  with  a  show  of 
respectfbl  coartesy,  then  again  quietly  resumed  hb  seat 

*^Ck)lonel  Walton,  I  am  tmly  sorry  to  see  yon  thns — ^trafy 
sorry,^  was  the  considerate  speech  of  his  exceHency,  as  the  prisoner 
^yproached.     Walton  bowed  slightly  in  return,  as  he  rej^ied-* 

''I  am  grateful  fbr  your  lordship's  consideradon,  but  cannot 
withhold  my  sniprise  tt'St  you  should  regret  your  own  succaaMs. 
The  fortune  of  war  has  made  you  the  victor,  and  has  given  me  into 
yonr  power.  The  pnscxier  of  war  most  not  complain  when  he  en- 
tonaten  the  ridb  which  riiouM  have  been  befoas  his  eyes  from  lbs 
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bcgiDiiiiig^  no  more  tfaaa  the  viotor  should  regret  the  Tictofj  ivhkh 
be  sought  as  the  fruit  of  war.^ 

^The  ppiBOiier  of  war  I  I  am  afraid,  Colonel  Wakon,  we 
consider  you  in  that  character." 

"^  Yow  loidak%)i  will  ffl^plain." 

^Colonel  Walton,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Ghreat  Britain, 
ift  wroM  against  his  offioen,  is  a  rebel  to  his  authority,  and  id 
the  doom  of  one." 

"fNo  subject  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  sirl  I  dei^'  the 
eharge«  I  am  not  his  euhjeot^  aad  no  rebel,  thtt«foi«v  ^  ^ 
authority.  But  this  is  not  Ibr  me  to  aigue  now«  To  wluU^  may  I 
ask  yov  lordship,  does  all  this  tend  P 

^•Tke  eonse<|iiMices  are  inevitable,  Colonel  Walton— 4he  ti»tor 
must  bear  the  doom-^he  must  die  the  death  of  the  traitor." 

^  I  am  ready  to  die  for  my  oountry  at  any  hoar,  and  by  any 
iomn  of  death.  The  pnsoner,  sir,  is  in  your  hands.  I  will  simp^ 
protest  against  your  decision,  and  leave  it  to  the  ripenii^  time  and 
to  the  aims  of  my  countrymen  to  avenge  my  wrongs." 
*'  ^I  wonM  save  your  life,  Cdonel  WalUm-^adly  save  it,  wonU 
you  but  allow  me,"  said  Comwallis  earnestly. 

^  My  dissent  or  'assent,  my  lord,  on  such  It  snbjeoti  anA  nsder 
present  eirenmstances,  is  sareiy  nnnacessaiy.  The  mockery  of  such 
a  reference  is  scarcely  agreeable  to  me,  and,  certainly,  not  beocmtug 
on  the  part  of  the  conqneroij*  The  power  is  in  your  hands,  my 
lord,  to  work  your  pleasure." 

<*  We  will  speak  plainly,  Colonel  Waltbn,  and  yoo  will  lea^ 
understand  us.  As  you  say,  mine  is  the  power  to  command  year 
instant  death :  and  whether  I  do  so  in  error  or  in  right,  it  matten 
not;  it  will  avail  foa  nothing.  I  would  saive  yoii^as  yourlifii^ 
properly  exercised  for  the  royal  cause — for  the  cause  of  your  king^ 
aif^^wiil  serve. us  mndi  more  materially  than  your  dei^.  Tov 
influence  is  what  we  want — ^your  coH>peration  nith  us,  and  not 
your  blood.  Twice,  sir,  has  a  commission — an  honourable  and 
high  commission — ^in  his  mi^esty's  service,  been  tendered  to  yon 
fimn  me.  Twice  has  it  been  rejected  with  scorn ;  and  you  are  new 
taken  in  arms  against  his  mi^jesty^s  troops,  having  violated  year 
•olemn  pledge  to  the  contrary,  which  your  protecUoo  insisted  uposi" 
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**  ^TKmgj  8tr  r  eKoltaned  Walloti,  infemiptiiig  him-^'^iiroiig, 
r !  l^e  ^oDtnet  was  violated  and  lendeied  null  by  tha  procla- 
oC  Sir  Henry  GliBlon--*bet  by  me." 
^Tluo  is  y<Hur  opinion,  or;  and  I  need  not  aay  how  inoorrectly 
euiertauiecL  Bat,  as Ihme belMre  said,  wbether  jttslly  or  vi^nsdy 
you  &11  a  yictbn,  will  avail  yon  nothing.  Tbe  himged  man  hoeds 
nolbiii^  of  tlie  aigiuMnt  which  proves  that  be  was  king  by  mis- 
take; I  luMre  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  yon  inmy  own 
and,  believe  me,  Colonel  Walton,  in  opening  a  door  of 
fiw  yooy  I  lUn  ofl^Dg  yOD  tke  last,  the  only  alterriatavieb  Ton 
sbaU  die  or  live,  as  yon  answer  P 

^I  am  reiidyy  my  lofd.:  You  aomewint  mistake  my  diaraeter, 
if  jtm  tUnk  ihatil  shall  M  blusk  from.  di«  trpth^  beoaase  of  the 
eoMogqepees  which  it  m^  kaj^n  to  bring  witkiL  Ha  I  What 
bdiatr 

He  was  intermpted  by  a  sudden  .Uastof  the  bugle,  a  eomftisM 
hum  of  Toices,  and  then  a  thriekr  JUiotbef ,.  and  another,  witd  -and 
pieicing,  lose  ftom;  tha  oourt  i»  front  At  that  instant^  a  Soldier 
entering  the  apartment  threw  open  the  doors,  and  gave  ai|  oppoi^ 
tnnity  for  ibom  withia  ta  behold  tbs'ayvfiil  tragMy  that  had:  been 
gokug  oa  the  wfaila^  A  single  tree  in  front  of  the  plaee  bore  twenty 
hmiiaB  toadies;  the  limbs  were  yet  qQiteiing.in  the  air  with  their 
agoninng  oonvnlsions,  and  the  executioner  was  not  yet  doneu^ 

** dose  th* door,  seq^eanty^said  Qomwanis  cahnly^  Then,  con- 
tinuing his  exhortation  to  Walton,  he  made  use  of  the  awM 
tiieamBtanoe  which  they  had  just  witnsMedy  the  more  earnestly  to 
impreea  his  desires  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  produce  in 
Urn  a  diflistent  determinatiOQi 

*^An  awful  dooa,  but  neoesi^^  It  is  otte,  Oolonel  WaHoa, 
fiom  whi<^  I  would  {^adly  save  you.  Why  will  you  rcvjeot  the 
blessings  of  life  f  Why  will  yon  resiit  thomoroies  whioh  stOl  aesk 
to  prevent  the  purposes  of  justice  T' 

.<*  Justioe  r  vas^ihe  soornful  exeliuMtiptt  of  the  prisoner,  and  all 
that  he  deigned  to  reply. 

^  Ay»  siri  justice  I  The  cause  of  the  rightful  monarch  of  this 
eomntry  is  the  cause  of  jnstioe';  and  its  penalties  are  inenrred  by 
disloyalty  before  all  other  <^euees.    But  aigateent  is  needless  bera*** 
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<"&  k— it  ifi  needlen,"  aaid  Wakoo,  ^i^Ouilicallj- 

""  And,  ther^oie,"  Ooniwallis  proceeded*-^  tlMralb»e»  or^  I OM 
fine  mytdf  to  the  hnei  snggestkm  wkieli  I  maw  BMlpe  jvtt,  h^ 
the  adk^on  of  wfaieli  yoa  will  escape  joor  pMMOt  4lMtoultiefc 
Thoiflh  yon  hare  twiee  lejeotod  Ua  ■^eatj^  teniiB  of  Ifm^ 
b  ralaotant  to  dastroy^^ 

""That  <i6e  atteato  the  rekurtaoee.  It  bean  ili  own  Olwtnidiaa, 
Bj  kmlf  which  jonranertioni  nereiihelen^  does  Boiaaed.  I  hear 
yoa,  air ." 

Somewhat  discoiioeited,  OomwaUiB,  wiA  a  ahow  of  fiaiii^  i» 
patience,  hurried  to  a  condoaion. 

^  Onoe  more,  sir,  he  otfan  yoa  aaftty ;  oiioe  aK>re  he  toadew  yoa 
aa  hoBomrable  appoinCment  in  hia  armieB.  Here,  sir,  is  fafe  eom- 
mosdon — take  it  Go  bdow  to  the  AsUsy  and  make  up  yowrowa 
regiment;  choose  your  own  officen,  and  do  for  him  wh^  yoa  have 
hitherto  froitkssly  aoi^t  to  do  Imt  his  eaemiea.*^ 

^Ne^er,  sir,  never  P  was  the  oonchnive  reply. 

^Tet,  a  while,  bethink  yoa.  Toa  know  tl^  doom  else — deadi 
— the  gaUows." 

'^I  know  it;  I  have  thoaght:  yon  have  my  answer." 

'^  Then,  yoa  die — die  like  a  dog,  dr,  ia  the  soom  of  al  1  arond  yoa.' 

^'Beitso.  I  hope*  and  fear  not^  .to  die  tyce  a  man.  Myooaalrf 
will  avenge  me.    I  am  ready  P 

"^  Tonr  conntiy  P*  said  OorawalUs,  sootvMly.  Then  taning  to 
Bawdon,  he  gav«  his  order* 

^  My  Lord  Bawdon,  yoa  will  instantly  detach  aa  e^ecM  pm^ 
for  t^  prisoner,  in  additioii  to  that  which  has  been  desigaaled  to 
ccmdnct  the  prisoners  of  war  taken  in  the  late  notion  tothe  Oharfe*- 
toa  ph>voBt    He  shall  go  with  liiem  to  Dorchester.* 

"*  For  what  t  witii  what  objeetf  why  to  Dorchester,  my  lordf 
was  the  aniioas  injury  of  Walton. 

^  Ton  shall  die  tkere^  sir,  as  aa  enoi^le  to  die  roibels  of  tbil 
^punter.  Yoa  shaH  safSsr  where  yon  are  moat  known^whereyoor 
loss  wonld  be  most  felt" 

"<  Let  me  die  kerey  my  lord  1  I  pny  yoa  for  thhl  merey.  TIm 
mora  place  of  ezecation  is  of  small  importance  to  yoorolyeot  Hit 
thaia*-aot  thers    aiwoet  in  sight  of  my  diOd** 
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"'There,  and  there  only,  Colonel  Walton.  Tour  doom  is  sealed ; 
indy  retcmng  onr  mercy,  you  must  abide  our  penalty.  Make  out 
yovr  orders,  my  Lord  Rawdon,  to  the  officer  of  the  station,  Major 
PhKStor ;  I  wSl  sign  them.  Say  to  him  that  the  rebel  must  be 
ezeoQled  at  the  TiUage  entrance,  within  three  days  after  the  guard 
shall  arriTe.    Take  him' away  P* 

Such  was  the  British  jurisdiction;  such  was  the  suimafy 
'  administration  of  jvrtiee  under  Lord  OomwalMs.  These  items  are 
mostly  historical ;  and  fiction  here  has  not  pretumad  to  add  a  single 
tilde  to  the  evidence  which  truth  has  giren  us  of  these  evenu. 
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«« What  nd  dMpdr  te  |U«,  «i^  l*»Tft  «•  ;iiB«», 
WooU  batUe  with  tha  whelming  tidai  that  hiif , 
Aad  pMU  to  oloM  arottnd,  tad  ttrire  to  eUafp 
AaAkMpthaviociado^r       ,  / 

iTiras  a  fine,  but  warm  summer  afternoon,  in  Augiut  The 
Santee  river  ran  smooth  and  shining  like  a  polished  mirror  in  the 
unclouded  sunlight,  and  all  nature  appeared  to  revel  in  the  same 
luxurious  repose.  Our  old  acquaintance,  Porgy,  storetched  at  length 
along  the  banlcs  of  the  river,  lay  half  concealed  in  the  shelter  of 
the  brush  around  hinL  The  spot  which  gave  him  a  resting-plaoe 
and  shelter,  shot  out,  at  this  point,  from  the  dead  level  strip  of 
shore,  boldly  into  the  stream ;  which,  seemingly  vexed  at  the  inter- 
ruption, beat  with  a  pettish  murmur  upon  its  upward  side,  as  if 
vainly  struggling  to  break  through  it  in  its  downward  progress 
The  jutting  piece  of  land,  thus  obtrusively  trenching  upon  the 
water,  was  of  no  great  extent,  but,  being  well  covered  by  the  trees 
and  luxuriant  foliage,  it  formed  an  excellent  hiding-place  for  one 
desirous  of  watching  the  river  on  either  hand,  without  danger  d 
exposure.  Sweeping  around  the  point,  both  above  and  below,  the 
spectator,  thus  stationed,  might  see  for  a  few  miles,  on  both  sides^ 
the  entire  sur&ce  of  the  stream,  commanding,  in  this  scope  of  sight, 
one  or  two  of  the  usual  crossing-places  at  low  stages  of  the  water. 
The  river  was  probably  a  mile  wide  at  this  point,  not  including  the 
swamp,  which,  in  some  places,  extended  to  a  width  three  or  five 
times  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  stream.  From  this  dead  level 
of  swamp,  it  was  only  now  and  then  that  the  banks  <^  the  river 
rose  into  anything  like  height  or  boldness.  The  point  now 
occupied  by  Porgy  was  one  of  those  places  most  prcmiinent  of 
elevation.  On  the  upper  or  northern  side  of  the  river,  directly 
opposite,  there  was  another  bold  ascent  to  a  bank,  from  which  thi 
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IwitB  miially  started  when  jxatdng  aorow  the  stream.  This  bank 
was  essily  beheld  by  the  spectator  opposite.  The  trees  were  but 
few  apon  it ;  and  its  baldness,  the  natural  result  of  the  frequent 
«e  made  of  it^  contrasted,  not  nnpleasantly,  with  the  otherwise 
lutTaiying  wall  of  woods  that  Conned  the  boundary  of  the  main 
current  The  trees  crowded  thi<^y  down  into  the  riTcr  until 
their  bending  branches  met  its  embraces ;  and  their  tops,  some- 
times, when  the  fiieshet  was  great,  rested  Hke  so  many  infant 
dirabs,  depending,  without  root  or  base,  upon  its  swollen  bosom. 

The  afternoon  sun  streaming  from  the  west  along  the  river's 
nrfroe,  its  beams  mingling  in  an  eren  line  to  the  east  with  its 
'entreat,  still  farther  contributed  to  the  softness  of  the  picture.  A 
warm  flush,  tempered  by  the  golden  haae  that  hangs  like  a  thin 
fdl  over  the  evening  midsummer  prospect  in  the  south,  subdued 
pleasantly  the  otherwise  blinding  effulgence  of  the  day.  The  slight 
keathings  of  the  wind,  only  equal  to  the  lifting  of  the  lightest  lea^ 
whispered  to  all  things — the  bud,  the  flower,  and  the  insect — of 
that  dreamy  indulgence  and  repose  which  our  well  kept  epicure, 
who  feh  always  and  appreciated  such  an  influence — had  stretched  ' 
himself  off  to  enjoy — lying  at  length  under  an  overhanging  tree, 
Issly  watching  Uie  scene  around  him,  and  with  a  drooping  eye, 
that  seemed  to  say  how  irksome  was  the  task  which  he  yet  found 
himself  bound  to  execute. 

He  was  on  special  duty  even  then.  The  men  of  Marion  were 
sU  around  him  in  the  swamp  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river; 
The  partisan  chief  was  fiill  of  anxiety,  and  his  scouts  and  guards 
were  doubled  and  spread  about  on  every  hand.  He  looked  houri? 
for  intelligence  from  Gates  and  the  continentals.  Not  that  he 
hoped  for  much,  if  anything,  of  the  army,  or  of  good  in  the  news 
which  he  anticipated.  He  had  not  been  persuaded — in  the  brief 
iaterriew  which  had  been  vouchsafed  him  by  the  American  general, 
sod  in  what  he  had  seoi  of  his  command — to  lode  for  or  to  expect 
much  from  the  then  approaching  conflict*  Marion  was  the  very 
opposite  of  Gates  in  nearly  all  respects.  Modest,  yet  hnn,  his 
leBsnoe  upon  himself  arose  not  from  any  vague  confidence  in 
ivtune  or  in  circumstances,  but  in  the  timely  adaj  tation  of  corres- 
ponffing  means  to  ends,  and  in  the  indefistig^le  industry  and  seal 
21 
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With  which  he  plied  all  the  enei^g^  whether  of  himself  or  of  kk 
men,  to  the  suocefisful  attainment  of  his  object  Gaies,  he  kaiei 
soon  discovered,  was  aflSieted  with  his  own  infallibtiitj — a  disease 
thai  not  only  forbids  precaution,  bat  rejects  advice  and  icaiils 
improvement  How  ^ouid  he  receive  advice  who  sa  already 
<  -perfect  ?  Such  a  malady  is  the  worst  under  which  generdb  er 
philosophers  can  labour ;  and  Marion  needed  no  second  gla&oe  U> 
perodve  the  misfortune  of  Gates  in  this  respect  His  confidence  m 
that  commander  was  lessened  duly  as  he  beheld  this  filing ;  and 
he  returned  from  the  camp,  if  not  full  of  forebodings^  at 
warmly  anxious  on  the  score  of  approaching  events. 

He  had  partly  fvdfiiled  the  duties  which  Gates  had 
him ;  .he  had  traversed  the  Santee  and  Peedee,  breaking  up  tbe 
boats,  dispersing  the  little  bands  of  tcnies  as  they  leigoed  togetbor 
and  came  in  his  way,  and  ccmtributed  largely  to  the  overthrow  ef 
that  consciousness  <^  security,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  whidb 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  of  which  they  were  deprived,  is 
greater  01^  less  degree,  firom  the  moment  that  Marion  rose  in  ams^ 
and  led  what  was  called  the  Black  river  insurrection.  He  had 
now,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  objects,  brought  his  brigade  agra  to 
the  Santee,  occupying  those  positions  ak>ng  that  river  by  whooh  he 
would  be  sooner  likely  to  receive  intelligence,  assist  his  friends,  or 
harass  his  enemies. 

Lieutenant  Porgy,  on  the  present  occasion,  held  the  post  of  a 
Sentinel.  This  duty,  at  such  a  juncture,  was  spteial  and  compfi* 
mentaiy,  and  Marion  employed  his  best  officers  upon  it  A  good 
watcher  was  Porgy,  though  the  labour  was  iricsome  *jo  hioL  CeM 
he  have  talked  all  the  while,  or  sung,  with  tio  ears  but  his  own  to 
appreciate  his  melodies,  he  would  have  been  perfectly  content; 
but  silence  and  secresy  were  principles  in  tiie  partisan  war&ie,sBd 
tenaciously  insisted  upon  by  the  commander.  Poigy  looked  esit 
and  west,  north  and  south,  without  relieC  The  banks  Uy  beaotifbl 
before  him,  in  a  deep  quiet,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Near  kim 
ran  a  dozen  little  creeks,  shooting  into  the  swamp — dark  tfd 
boweiy  defiles,  whose  mouths,  imperceptibly  mingling  with  the 
nver,  formed  so  many  places  of  secure  entry  and  egress  for  the 
of  the  wamors.    Stretched  along  the  grass,  he  might  bo 
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MNii  ¥>  Bur¥0f  one  of  these  little  bayous,  witk  an  iBcreasiag  heed- 
Mmbs  whieh  indicated  some  came  oi  disturbance.  .  Then  might 
f<m  see  hiss  carefully  rise  from  his  luxurious  posture,  and  take  up 
his  rifle,  and  look  to  the  priming,  and  put  himself  in  the  attitude 
to  take  aim  and  fire ;  when,  presently,  a  shrill  whisUe  reached  his 
SMs;  and  qoietfy  retmrmng  the  ngnal,  he  crawled  along  the  bank, 
towards  its  edge,  and  looked  down  to  the  little  creek,  as  it  wound 
ia,  behind  him,  from  the  river.  .  The  signal  which  he  had  heard 
prooeeded  from  that  quarter ;  and  from  the  recess,  a  few  moments 
afbr,  a  little  ^  dug-out"  shot  forth,  propelled  b^  the  single  paddle 
of  Lance  Frampton.  Concealing  the  boat  behind  a  clump  of 
brash  ^t  hnng  over  the  mouth  of  the  onA^  the  boy»  jumped  out, 
aid  scrambling  up  the  sides  of  the  l^uf^  was  soon  after  alongside 
of  the  pur^  sentinel. 

*  Haikee,  young  man,"  said  Porgy,  as  the  youth  approached 
lum,  **  you  will  pay  deariy  for  good  counsel,  unless  you  heed  care- 
fully what  I  now  give  you.  Do  you  know  that  you  had  nearly 
Ut  my  bullet  just  now,  as  I  caught  the  sound  of  your  paddle, 
before  you  condescended  to  give  t^e  signal !  A  moment  more  of 
delay  on  your  part  would  have  given  us  both  no  little  pain,  for 
traly  I  shottld  have  sorrowed  to  have  shot  you ;  and  you,  T  think, 
weuki  have  been  greatly  annoyed  by  it" 

''That  I  should,  Mr.  Porgy ;  and  I  ought  to  have  whistled,  but 
I  dhi  not  think." 

**Ton  mut  learn  to  think,  boy.  That  is  the  first  lesson  you 
Bhoold  learn.  Not  to  think,  is  to  be  vulgar.  The  first  habit  which " 
s  gentleman  leama,  is  to  think — ^to  deliberate.  He  is  never  to  be 
taken  by  surprise.  The  habit  of  thinking  is  to  be  kwt,  or  acquired, 
St  the  pleasure  of  the  individual ;  aud  not  to  think,  is,  not  only  to 
be  DO  gentleman,  but  to  be  a  criminal.  You  will  suffer  from  the 
wiat  of  snch  a  habit  It  ii  the  vulgar  want  always,  and,  permit 
me  to  add,  the  worst" 

"1  try,  sir,  to  think,  ^r  I  know  the  good  of  it ;  but  it  takes  time 
to  learn  everything,  sir." 

^It  does;  but  not  so  much  time  as  people  usually  suppose.  ^  The 
knowledge  of  one  thing  brings  with  it  the  knowledge  of  another ; 
»  in  momla,  one  error  is  the  parent  of  a  dozen — one  crime^  the 
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predecwoT  of  »  thousand.    Learn  what  you  can,  mud  the 
come  to  you;  as  in  fowling,  you  inveigle  one  duck,  and  *~~ 
of  the  flock  foUows.    Talking  of  ducks,  now,  boy,  pute  me  m  mma 
of  dinner.    Have  the  scouts  brought  in  any  proYifflOOsr 
«  No,  sir— not  yet ;  and  no  agn  of  any.^ 

Porgy  looked,  with  a  woe-begone  expressioB,  towaid*  tlie  mm, 
now  on  the  decline,  and  sighed  audibly. 

"  A  monstrous  long  day.  Lance— a  monstrous  k)ng  day.  M«t^ 
boy,  draw  this  belt,  and  *take  in  another  button^ole--M7,  tefce  m 
two ;  it  will  admit  of  it"  ,.       i^   i 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  directed— Porgy  stretchiiig  himwdf  •!««« 
the  grass  for  the  purpose  <^  facititatang  the  operation— Uieb^ 
actually  bestriding  him;  the  slender  fonn  of  Oie  latter  oddj 
opposed  to  the  mountainous  mass  of  matter  that  lay  sweUing  w 
shrinking  beneath  him.  While  engaged  in  this  friendly  office,  the 
boy  started,  and  in  a  half-whisper,  pointing  to  the  oppowte  alioWr 
exclaimed —  - 

"Oh !  Mr.  Porgy,  look!  the  deer !  What  a  beautifiil  slioti  1 
could  kill  him  here,  Tm  sure,  off-hand,  I  could  lay  tlie  bdkt 
betwixt  his  eyes,  without  damaging  the  sight  T* 

"  You'll  damage  mine,  if  you  show  me  sudi  sights  Tery  etUmr 
murmured  Porgy,  as  he  let  the  rifle  drop  heavily  to  the  groond. 
He  had  started  at  Frampton's  words,  followed  tbe  guidance  of  his 
fingers,  and  seizing  the  rifle,  had  taken  wm  without  a  wofd ;  b** 
hnmediatelj  after  be  remembered  his  special  duties,  and  was 
compelled  to  forego  bis  prey.  Well  might  he  be  mortified.  Befow 
him,  on  the  oppoeite  bank,  his  whole  figure  standing  out  beaa(>- 
ftilly  in  the  aunlight,  in  perfect  reli^  was  a  fine  buck  of  the 
largest  siae.  The  young  horns  were  jutting  out  like  great  spOoei* 
r^ng  promise  of  the  glorious  antlers  whicb  he  would  wear  Vf 
Christmas.  Now  he  tossed  hk  head  in  air,  now  seemed  to  snuff 
the  breeze ;  at  length  he  bent  his  nose  to  the  stream,  prepared  to 
drink,  and  aD<m  suspiciously  lifted  his  head  to  Uaten— in  all  tb««* 
changes  of  attitude,  the  spirit  and  grace  of  the  beautiful  oreatere 
farnishiDg  a  fine  study  for  Oie  painter  not  less  Uian  the  goonntfid^ 
V  ^T"^  ^noe  Frampton,"  continued  Porgy, "  you  wiU  certainly 
^^  ^«»*  of  me.     You  show  me  a  deer,  yet  deny  me  a  dinair 
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Wbj,  boy,  the  beast  is  nesrlj  half  a  mile  i  ^ray,  and  you  talk  of 
Aoodag  him  through  the  head  I    I  could  sconer  pitch  you  on  his 
back." 
Hie  boy  laired. 

**  Don't  laugh,  boy ;  it  is  too  smous  a  matter,  quite.  It  js  too 
piOToki]i|^  D — n  the  beauty  I  look  at  him — he  seems  to  see  us, 
and  to  know  our  mortification — ^mine,  at  least  Now  could  I  be 
tempfted  to  send  him  a  shot,  if  it  were  only  to  scare  him  out  of  hb 
hraath.     He  looks  most  abominably  impudent." 

*^  He  looks  scared,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  as,  starting  to  one  side  of 
the  bank,  and  towards  the  thickening  swamp  on  the  right  of  it,  the 
animal  seemed  to  show  alarm,  and  a  desire  for  flight 

**  Tea :  something  has  frightened  him,  that's  clear ;  and  what 
trcmbleB  him,  may  be  equally  troublesome  to  us.  Lie  flat,  boy — 
draw  that  brush  a  little  more  in  front  of  you,  and  take  off"  yom 
esp.    Ton  can  aee  throngh  the  leaves  well  enough." 

At  this  moment,  a  whistle  behind  them  announced  a  fnend,  and 
Humf^mes  joined  the  two  a  little  after. 
"  Whmt  do  you  see.  Lieutenant  f 

The  gourmand  pointed  to  the  deer,  which  now,  in  evident  alarm, 
bounded  forward  a  few  paces  into  the  stream,  tben,  swimming  a 
few  rods  up  the  river,  sought  a  cover  in  the  swamp  thicket  to  the 
right  His  alarm  was  unequivocally  clear  to  the  partisans,  and 
Humphries,  folk>wing  the  example  of  the  two,  squatted  down 
beside  them ;  taking  care  so  to  cover  bis  person  behind  the  brush, 
as,  while  seeing  everything,  himself  to  remain  unseen.  He  bod 
learcely  done  so,  when  the  cause  of  the  deer's  alarm  was  made 
efident  in  the  approach  to  the  very  spot  upon  which  the  animal 
bad  been  standing,  of  a  man,  in  the  common  dress  of  the  wood- 
man. His  I4>pearance  was  miserably  woe-begone  and  unhappy. 
His  garments,  tattered  and  dirty,  consisted  of  the  coarse  stuft  worn 
by  the  poorer  orders  of  the  country.  He  had  no  arms — ^no  appa- 
rent weapons  at  least,  of  any  kind ;  and  his  movements,  sluggish 
and  without  elasticity,  seemed  those  of  one  greatly  fatigued.  He 
throw  himael^  a  moment  after  his  arrival,  at  length  along  the  bank, 
with  that  air  of  listless  self-abandonment  which  indicates  exhau»> 
tioiL 
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^  Poor  devil  1  he  seems  wearied  and  worn,  Humlt>lLrieew*' 

'^  He  is  one  of  our  men.  Ten  to  one  he  brings  us  news  bom 
eamp.^ 

^Bad  news,  then :  he  looks  like  anything  but  the  inoiwirmgor  of 
good.    But  sti^ — ^what  is  he  about  T 

The  stranger,  while  they  spoke,  had  arisen ;  and,  leftving  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  went  back  to  the  wood,  from  which,  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  he  emerged,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  couple  of  conunoo 
fence  rails.  These  he  bore  with  difficulty  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and,  though  no  burden  to  a  man  in  ordinary  strength,  their  wrngbt^ 
in  his  &tigue,  seemed  to  demand  more  than  ordinary  effort. 

''Why,  what^  be  going  to  do  now  !*'  said  Poigy. 

The  fogitife  threw  off  his  jacket  and  shoes,  and  taking  a  ragged 
handkerchief  from  his  pockety  indosed  them  within  its  fddn,  thao 
placing  them  over  the  two  rails,  which  he  laid  side  by  side  kt 
the  purpose,  he  lasheJ  them  strongly  together*  This  done,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  stream,  taking  the  bundle  in  his  hands.  For  a  few 
moments  he  paused,  looked  vp  and  down  the  river,  and  seemed  to 
hesitate  with  a  due  sense  of  caution ;  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  hit 
fears,  he  rushed  to  the  water,  and  throwing  the  rails  befive  him, 
boldly  plunged  after  them  into  its  bosonL 

"  The  ridiculous  booby,  he  will  certainly  drown ;  he  ean 
resist  the  current  in  his  present  state  P  said  Poigy,  half 
from  his  place.    Humphries  pulled  him  down  and  bade  him  bo 
quiet 

''But  we  must  not  let  the  poor  devil  drown,  Bill.^ 

"  We  must  do  our  duty — we  must  not  expose  "ourselveB  if  ws 
can  help  it,  Porgy.  His  life  is  nothing  to  oor  own ;  and  we  dooH 
know  who  comes  behind  him.** 

**  That's  true :  d — u  the  fellow — let  him  drown ! — ^who  oazes  f 

Meanwhile,  swimming  feebly,  striking  mih  one  hand  while  the 
other  derived  a  feeble  support  from  the  rails,  the  stianger  noved 
forward.  But  it  was  booo  evident  that  his  strength  was  that  of  s 
child,  in  opposition  to  the  current  He  strove  desperately  to  kesp 
a  direct  course  over  the  water,  but  every  movement  carried  biiD 
out  of  his  line,  and  the  sweeping  stream  resisted,  and  rendend 
futile,  the  feeble  dash  of  his  hand,  with  which,  striking  with  «r 
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haQflted  inasclea,  but  no  little  will,  he  laboured,  as  earnestly  as 
vainly,  to  make  his  way  across.  As  he  advanced  farther  within 
Che  current^  he  found  himself  still  less  able  to  contend  with  it ;  and 
the  partisans,  from  their  place  of  watch,  could  now  see  that  his 
almost  powerless  hand  was  just  raised  above  the  vcaier,  dropping 
mto  it  feebly,  at  long  and  increasing  intervals,  without  impulsion, 
and  taking  no  purchase  from  the  stream.  He  certainly  ceased  to 
advance,  and  his  movement  now  was  only  with  the  eurpent. 

•*  We  must  help  him,  Humphries,  my  dear  fellow,  or  he  will 
diown  and  be  d — d,"  said  Porgy. 

''Oh,  yea,  sir — do  let  us  help  him  P  exclaimed  Lance,  who  had 
watched  the  scene  with  an  anxiety  that  kept  him  starting  anxiously, 
with  CTeiy  movement  of  the  swinuner. 

'^  K  H  must  be  done,  Porgy,"  said  Humphries,  in  reply,  ^  there's 
only  one  of  us  that  can  do  it  The '  dug-out'  won't  carry  more,  and 
Fm  the  best  hand  at  the  paddles.  So,  keep  cool  and  quiet — don't 
oiy^out,  for  we  don't  know  but  the  tones  may  be  after  the  fellow, 
or  maybe  the  British  ;  and  if  they  guess  at  Marion's  men  being  in 
the  swamp,  it'll  break  up  all  our  schemes.  Lie  dose,  and  if  the 
diap  can  l^ep  above  water  till  I  get  to  him,  FU  save  him." 

With  the  words,  descending  quickly  from  the  bluff,  Humphries 
took  the  skiff;  and  the  littie  canoe,  under  his  powerful  arms,  soon 
shot  from  the  concealing  bush  where  Lance  had  left  it  It  was 
not  long  before  the  swimmer  saw  him,  and  he  shouted  joyfully,  but 
very  frdntly,  at  the  sight  The  tones  were  so  feeble  ihlkt  the  boat- 
man threw  all  his  skill  and  strength  into  his  paddle,  sparing  no 
effort  to  reach  him,  as  he  felt  assured  that  the  man  could  not  long 
oontinue  the  struggle  with  the  heavy  setting  current  of  the  river. 

"  Keep  up,  keep  up,"  Humphries  cried  out  to  him  in  encourage- 
ment; "keep  up  for  a  littie  whiles— only  a  few  minutes  more,  my 
poor  fellow,  and  Pll  fish  you  up  like  an  oyster." 

Words,  but  so  faint  as  to  be  undistinguishable,  reached  Hum- 
phries from  the  swimmer  in  reply.  The  sounds  only  were  audil^le, 
but  none  of  the  syllables.  The  canoe,  light  as  a  feather,  was  sent 
more  rapidly  than  at  first  towards  the  speaker,  as  Humphries  felt 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  speed.  It  whirled  on  nearer  and 
aearer,  and  Lance  started  up,  and  clapped  his  hands  in  delight,  as 
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he  beheld  the  Bwimmer  throwing  aside  hie  frail  sopfKurty  and  gmp- 
ing  firmly  the  gonwale  of  the  little  bark  that  had  so  opportnnfllj 
come  to  his  assistance.  Supported,  without  effort  on  his  own  pv^ 
by  holding  upon  its  little  sides,  the  man  was  brought  safely  te 
shore;  Humphries,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  Indian,  hariiig 
trimmed  and  propelled  his  frail  canoe,  even  though  tkus  eoouo- 
bered,  with  little  fatigue  and  apparently  as  little  effort  The  ex- 
hausted swimmer  was  carried  into  camp,  and  soon  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  ui^old  his  intelligence  to  the  commander  of  the  paitiaanfi 
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Coumsi.  Marioh  examined  the  fngitiye  himsdt    He  was  one 
of  tbe  little  squad  of  Colonel  Walton,  and  had  susta'ned  the  battle 
in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Dixon,  to  who^e  North  Carolina  regi- 
meat — the  only  one  that  had  stood  the  fi^it — he  had  been  attached 
by  Gates.     He  had  seen  the  first  and  hisl  of  the  battle,  and  had 
been  fortonate  enough  to  reach  one  of  the  swampe  which  lay  on 
the  flank  of  both  armies,  where  he  found  shelter  until  the  victor  had 
departed.     He  gave  the  whole  gloomy  story  of  the  defeat  in  broad 
eoiours  to  the  partisans ;  and  though  he  could  say  nothing  as  to 
the  fate  of  Gates  himself,  and  the  several  officers  touching  whose 
safety  the  inquiries  of  Marion  and  of  Singleton  were  made  in  parti- 
coUr,  he  yet  knew  enough  to  assure  them  of  the  utter  dispersion 
of  the  army,  and  the  slaughter,  according  to  his  account^  of  at  least 
one  half  of  it.     His  &rther  intelligence  was  important,  and  sug- 
gested opportunities  which  were  yet  available  to  our  partisans. 
He  had  seen,  and  with  difficulty  had  escaped  from  the  British 
guard,  which  had  been  despatched  by  Comwallis,  having  custody 
of  the  continental  prisoners,  destined  for  the  provost,  or  conmion 
prison  in  Charleston.    That  guard,  he  informed  the  partisan,  had 
punned  an  upper  road,  and  would,  according  to  all  probability, 
cross  the  8antee  at  Nelson's,  a  few  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

Burdened  with  baggage  and  prisoners,  they  might  not  yet  have 
resched  the  river ;  and,  with  this  hope,  giving  his  signals  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  Marion  collected  his  squad,  resolute  to  try  all 
odds,  however  inferior  in  number,  with  the  detachment  in  question, 
ITie  rescue  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  continentals — for  that  was  the 
least  number  of  captives — would  be  an  important  acquisition  to 
the  cause ;  and  a  successful  stroke  so  soon  after  such  a  defeat  as 
81* 
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that  of  Gates,  might  have  the  beneficial  ^ect  of  restoriiig  confi- 
dence, and  giving  renewed  hope  to  the  paralysed  Carolintana. 

Himself  undespairing,  Marion  adopted  his  plan  with  due  deter- 
mibation.  Dividing  his  force  into  three  parties,  he  gave  one  to 
Colonel  Hagh  Horry,  another  to  Singleton,  and  the  third  be  led  tn 
person.  The  signal  sounded,  the  men  roee  finom  their  hiding- 
places,  and  gathered  around  their  different  leaders ;  and  within  an 
hour  after  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  just  given,  and  while  the 
sun  yet  shone  rich,  and  like  a  sovereign,  in  the  west,  the  partisaiM 
were  al^  mounted  upon  their  fleet  steeds,  and  dashing  up  io  the 
spot  where  they  hoped,  and  prepared  to  receive  their  eneiaiek 
Silence  resumed  her  savage  empire  in  the  swamp,  and  the  gr^ 
squirrel  now  leaped  fearlessly  over  the  island  retreat,  wbichyan 
hour  before,  he  had  trembled  but  to  approach. 

As  the  partisan  drew  nigh  the  designated  point,  he  obtained  a- 

teiligence  that  the  guard  with  the  prisoners  had  not  yet  crossed  the 

riirer,  but  had  marched  to  the  Great  Savannah,  a  little  above  iL 

He  was  particularly  informed  as  to  their  number,  and  that  of  their 

prisoners,  thou.^  nothing  was  yet  known  to  the  partisans  of  the  pe 

ouh'ar  condition  of  some  among  them — the  doom  to  which  they  weie 

destined,  or  of  those  who  had  aJi^ady  been  sacrificed  to  the  vindictiFB 

spirit  of  the  British  commander.     All  this  they  were  yet  to  leani. 

Ifoving  now  with  greater  nudity,  Marion  soon  crossed  the  river 

with  all  his  force  ;  and,  as  the  enemy  could  not  be  very  fer  off;  he 

proceeded  more  oa  ^tiously.     He  sent  out  his  soout:i,  and  as  they 

Mverally  came  in  with  intelligence,  he  prepared  his  fiurther  pUns. 

Jfight  came  on,  and  he  was  advised  that  the  Briti^  would  moH 

probably  he  by,  on  the  main  road,  at  the  puHio^house  which  ws* 

*^t  on  the  edge  of  the  Gi^  Savannah.     The  opinion  seemed  pio- 

^  the  R  .j!Y^^^  ^J  iiigbt  in  the  southern  swamps  was  no  ptft 

been  J^T^J'^^'^  »  and  to  cross  the  river  after  dark  would  have 

vourite  m^  of  some  magnitude.     This,  however,  was  Marion^e  &- 

tions  to  Coloi^l  ^r^'  *'''^  "^"^  '"^  ^"^  P*'^  *^^  «*^*  ^'^ 
lurkimr  o»  ,♦    i        "^       "^^*^  *  ^^^^^  ~"«<1  ^«  f^vannah,  sad, 

cirScovrjTtSl^Jf-^^^ 

^•^'fr<»n  him.  «»ouid  receive  a  conununication  how  to  pw 
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The  reckless  and  ready  officer  in  question  Immediately  went  off 
in  obedience  to  his  commander.  T^  Major  Singleton  a  similar  sta* 
tion  was  intrusted  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  where  the  WQods 
woe  open,  and  where  he  was  compelled,  as  the  sheltering  cover  ^m 
thin  and  imperfect,  to  bury  his  party  more  deeply  in  its  recesses 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  considered  necessary.  A  third,  and 
the  largest  division  of  his  force,  which  Marion  reserved  to  his  own 
eommand,  occupied  both  sides  of  the  road  above  the  designated 
house ;  while  a  detachment  of  selected  scouts  traversed  the  whole 
fine  of  road,  bearing  intelligence  to  the  commander  as  promptly  as 
it  was  required. 

Unsuspectingly,  the  British  guard  marched  on ;  and  duly  in- 
formed at  every  step  in  their  progress,  Marion  suffered  them  safely 
to  reach  the  house  at  which  they  were  determined  to  stop  for  the 
night  A  scout  of  the  partisan  looked  in  at  the  window,  disguised 
and  unobserved.  He  carefully  watched  Ae  progress  of  the  supper, 
saw  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers  and  the  prisoners,  and  lef^  in 
safety,  his  place  of  observation. 

A  little  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet  quite 
dark,  an  officer  of  Marion  communicated  to  Horry  the  instructions 
of  the  commander.  Promptly  moving  forward  as  directed,  Horry 
led  his  men  to  the  house,  and  had  almost  reached  it  without  inter- 
mpdon,  but,  as  he  iht^w  wide  a  little  paling  gate  that  opened 
from  the  garden,  through  which  he  came  to  the  court-y  vd  of  the 
dwelling,  he  was  challenged  by  a  sentinel.  Horry  not  answering, 
but  advancing  at  the  moment  with  alacrity,  the  sentinel  fired  his 
piece  unsuccessfully,  and  was  immediately  cut  down  by  him. 

The  alarm  was  given,  however ;  and  though  the  surprise  was 
effective,  it  was  incomplete.  A  pile  of  arms  before  the  door  was 
leszed  upon ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  enemy,  partly  armed,  made 
ffieir  escape  through  the  front  entrance,  and  immediately  pu^ed 
down  the  road. 

It  was  then  that  Singleton  charged  upon  them.  He  was  prompt- 
ij  met  The  guard  rallied  with  coolness  and  in  good  order,  and  the 
'small  force  of  Singleton  was  compelled  to  give  back  before  them. 
Bat  Horry,  who  had  lingered  to  release  the  ccHitinentals,  now  came 
up,  and  the  contest  was  resumed  with  vigour.    The  British,  tikmfy 
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moving  down  the  road^  held  their  way  unbroken,  and  fongfai  brsfdj 
at  bri^  pauses  in  their  movement  They  were  still  in  foroe  qiiit« 
too  great  for  the  parties  opposed  to  them,  and  the  advaotagv 
gained  by  the  latter  were  those  diiefly  of  surprise. 

While  they  fought^  the  guard  divided ;  a  portion  of  them  ear- 
ned Colonel  Walton,  with  such  other  prisoners  as  had  been  sabjeots 
of  special  judgment  and  particular  care,  to  the  cover  of  the  aavan- 
nah,  while  the  rest,  now  unencumbered,  coutinued  the  fight  valiantly 
enough.    But,  by  this  time,  the  troops  of  Marion,  all  fresh  m^ 
rushed  in,  and  Osdling  upon  the  enemy^s  rear,  they  soon  finished  the 
contest     The  fight  lasted,  however,  for  an  hour  at  least,  and  the 
loss  of  the  British  was  severe.    The  partisans  not  only  rescued  aD 
the  continentals,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — all  of  the  Mar 
ryland  line — but  they  took  besides  twenty-two  regulars  of  the  63d 
regiment,  including  their  captain,  and  sundry  other  prisoners.    Bnl 
the  small  guard,  carrying  with  it  Colonel  Walton,  and  the  other 
South  Carolina  prisoners,  had  gone  clear  ;  and,  hurrying  under  good 
guidance  to  the  Santee,  while  yet  the  fight  was  going  on,  they  seiied 
upon  some  of  the  boats  of  Marion,  and  were  safe  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  speeding  upon  their  way,  before  the  confliot 
was  half  over. 

What  was  the  horror  of  Singleton,  when,  at  daylight,  the  released 
prisoners  gave  intelligence  of  the  destiny  of  Colonel  Walton,  and 
the  perfect  escape  of  the  guard  having  him  in  custody !  He  im- 
mediately rushed  to  his  commander  with  the  melancholy  narra- 
tive. 

^It  is  unhappy — dreadfully  unhappy.  Major  Singlettm,''  said  the 
commander — "  but  what  are'we  to  do  ?  It  is  now  scarcely  poaa^ 
that  we  should  overtake  them ;  they  have  the  start  too  greatly  to 
'eave  us  any  hope  of  a  successful  pursuit,  and,  beyond  that,  I  see 
nothing  that  can  be  done.  If  they  dp  indeed  execute  our  citiien% 
we  shall  only  be  compelled  to  retaliate." 

^  That,  of  course,  we  must  do,  Colonel  Marion,"  was  the  iqein- 
der ;  "  and  I  am  willing,  sir,  that  my  name  should  be  the  first  on 
the  list  which  pledges  our  officers  to  the  practice,  and  incsan  th» 
lisk  which  such  pledge  involves.  But^  surely,  we  must  do  aoms- 
tiiing  to  save,  not  less  than  to  revenge  our  countrymen.    I  b^ei^ 
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Colonel  Marion — nay,  1  am  sure,  I  can  overtake  the  detachment 
CKre  xne,  sir,  but  twenty  men — ^the  men  I  brought  with  me  iron: 
the  Pypveee.  They  will  volunteer  in  the  service,  they  will  risk  theu 
fives  freely  in  Mialf  of  CokmeL  Walton." 

Marion  r^aided  the  earnest  speaker  with  a  melancholy  glance. 
Be  shook  bis  head  moumfiilly  as  he  replied — 

^  They  are  too  fiur  on  the  start — some  hours  the  lead  upon  yon. 
h  is  impoeaiUe,  Major  Bingletott)  that  you  should  overtake  them.** 
**  Our  hones  are  superior — ^" 

^Bat  not  fresh — no,  no  I  It  is  a  bad  business ;  and  I  fear  we 
easnoi  mend  it^ 

**  Ton  will  not  suffer  a  brave  man,  a  good  citixen,  to  perish. 
Pirdon  me,  sir — ^pardon  me,  if  in  my  earnestness  and  anxiety  I  seem 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  privilege.  Pardcm  me,  sir , 
but  bear  me.  Permit  me  to  make  the  effort — let  me  save  him  if  I 
can.  Think,  sir,  he  is  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his  parish  ;  one 
inghly  valuable  to  our  cause ;  he  is  brave  and  virtuous — ^a  good 
eitiaen — afintherT 

"  All — ^all  these  I  grant ;  but^  look  at  the  prospect,  Major  Single- 
Um — the  great  risk  to  all — the  little  hope.  After  this  defeat  of  the 
Qcmttnentals,  the  region  to  whidb  you  propose  to  go,  will  be  one  of 
certain  doom  to  you.  We  shall  now,  oursijlves,  have  to  hurry  far- 
ther from  the  Santee ;  and  I  have  already  prepared  orders  to  march 
our  little  brigade  back  to  Lyndi's  creek,  though  I  leave  you  and  the 
ibroe  you  propose  to  take  with  you,  to  certain  destruction.'' 

*^  Not  certain,  not  even  probable,  Colonel  Marion ;  for,  believe 
me,  I  will  do  nothing  rash." 
Mari<Hi  smiled. 

**  Your  blood  evi^n  now  is  boiling,  Major*  Singleton ;  the  veins 
•    rise  upon  your  forehead — ^your  cheek  burns — ^your  lips  quiver.    Tou 
are  in  a  feverish  impatience  which  will  hurry  you  into  fight  with 
the  first  opportunity  .** 

^  Oh  no,  sir — ^no !  I  am  feverish — I  am  thirsting,  I  grant  you,  to 
strike  the  enemy  at  all  haaards ;  but  I  know  the  risk  I  have  esti 
mated  the  danger.  The  section  to  which  I  go  has  been  exhausted 
of  ttoopn  to  supply  the  army  of  Cornwall  b  at  Camden.  A  small 
fcroe,  scarcely  superior  to  the  little  one  I  brought  with  me,  is  aU 
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the  garrison  at  Dorchester.  The  army  of  Corawallis  will  pnav  A9 
pursuit  of  Gates  Into  North  Carolina ;  the  resolte  of  so  great  a  vie- 
tory  will  not  be  neglected  by  the  Britjah  commander.  This  move- 
ment will  leave  the  country  free  for  some  time ;  and  they  hate  not 
men  eaongh  below  to  find  me^  or  rout  me  out  of  the  Cyprets.'* 

But  Marion  thought  differently  as  to  the  probable  oomse  of  Gomr 
wallis.  He  knew  the  weakness,  not  only  of  the  British  ^nny,  bat 
of  the  footing  upon  which  their  cause  stood  in  the  country.  Se 
knew  ihat  Oomwallis  had  quite  enough  to  do  in  Sooth,  withoirt 
eipoeing  his  army  in  North,  Carolina ;  and  he  shook  his  head  in 
reply  to  the  arguments  of  Singleton,  as  he  suggested  his  own  doshfea 
of  tbeir  validity. 

^  But  I  know  yott,  Major  Singleton,''  he  continued ;  "  and  yosr 
claims  to  serre  and  save  yoiir  relative,  if  you  can,  should  be  con* 
eddered.    What  force  will  you  require  for  this  f " 

**  Twenty  men,  sir ;  twenty  will  do.** 

^Take  thirty,  sir,  if  you  can  g^  as  many  to  volunteer  from  the 
force  brought  with  you.  I  give  you  no  instructions.  I  will  not  fetr 
ter  your  courage  or  good  sense  with  any  commands  oi  mine.  But 
I  counsel  you,  sir,  not  to  f(»get,  that  neither  your  own,  nor  the  Hm 
of  your  men,  are  at  this  period  your  or  their  property.  You  be- 
long to  your  country,  Major  Singleton ;  and  it  is  only  as  one  of  hsr 
sons  and  defenders,  that  I  am  now  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  ttvs 
Colonel  Walton.  Proceed  now  with  what  speed  you  may;  sad 
if  safe  and  successful,  you  will  seek  me  out,  with  the  old  sigosK 
somewhere  near  Black  Mingo.  Gk>,  sir ;  and  God  speed  and  pros- 
per you." 

Tlie  acknowledgments  of  Singleton  were  hearty,  though  made 
in  haste.  He  hurried  to  the  men  of  the  low  country,  and  in  few 
words  made  known  the  circumstances.  Humphries,  Poi^,  Dari%  , 
the  two  Framptons — indeed,  all  of  the  <mginid  party  frtun  the  Cy- 
press— volunteered  instantly.  He  could  have  had  a  dosen  more  for 
the  enterprise.  Black  Tom  was  permitted,  after  some  difficulty,  to 
attend  the  party,  the  obstinate  negro  swearing  he  would  not  be 
left :  and  with  this  addition  to  hi>  Mmited  nmnber,  Singktoo  vii 
soon  in  saddle,  and  pushing  fisst  in  pursuit  of  the  eaenry. 


CHAPTER   XLfll. 

^  "  Thea  bring  me  to  bim.    He  •hall  b«ar  from  me, 

•  B«w  Btteh  I  foar— how  mack  I  dan  to  hopa.** 

Tbb  cbase  was  uosiicoeBsfal  The  pttrauers  reached  the  GypreM 
H-ihoui  having  overtaken  the  enemy.  The  fugitive  guards  with 
Uieir  captiTee,  reached  Dorcheeter  in  safety.  So  did  our  Partisans. 
*— a  little  after  them.  Once  there,  having  discretionary  power,  Sin- 
gietoD  prooeeded  earnestly  to  do  what  he  could  towards  the  rescue 
oC  bis  unde.  The  good  sense,  the  skill  and  partisan  qualities  of 
Hmnpbries,  all  came  into  excellent  exercise,  and  were  found  im- 
mensely important  at  this  crisis.  With  him,  6in(2:leton  conferred 
elosely,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival.  The  rebult  of  the  con- 
feieuce  was  the  departure,^  that  night,  of  Humphries  alone,  for  the 
v^hige  of  Dorchester. 

MeanWbile,  the  individuals  of  the  party  in  the  Cypress  resumed 
their  old  places  and  habits.  Pcngy  was  quite  at  home,  and  not  the 
less  pleased  that  the  eel-loving  Oakenburg  had  forborne  to  volunteer. 
He  soon  set  the  peculiar  talents  of  black  Tom  in  requisition ;  and 
a  little  foraging  ^mished  the  scouts  with  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
evening  feast.  Of  this  we  need  scarcely  say  that  Singleton  ate  but 
little.  He  was  eminently  wretched ;  and  as  he  wandered  gloomily 
along  the  edge  of  the  island,  he  was  not  unpleasantly  aroused  at 
hearing  the  wild  kugh,  and  at  meeting  the  wolfish  visage,  of  the 
numiac  Frampton  immediately  beside  him. 

*^  You  are  come,*^  said  the  wretched  man — ^  you  are  come  to 
'^e  him.  You  shall  see  him ;  he  is  there,"  pointing  with  his  finger. 
"I  have  put  him  to  watch  her  grave,  and  he  watches  well;  he 
never  leaves  it  The  owl  and  he — they  watch  together,  and  one 
hoote  while  the  other  sleeps.     Come — ^you  shall  soe." 

Bicgkton  could  only  conjecture  the  meaning  of  his  speech ;  the 
Mttered  rays  of  reason  illuminating  the  vain  obscurity  of   his 
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language,  even  as  the  faint  flickering  of  the  twilight  lighted  up  im- 
peifectl J  the  crowding  blackness  and  the  strange  duster  of  ol>|6cAi 
around  them  in  the  swamp.  The  firelight  fell  on  the  che^  of  tiio 
madman,  and  showed  Singleton  its  squalid  and  miserable^  not  les 
than  maniacal,  expression.  He  had  evidently  soffered  from  hoiiger 
as  well  as  woe. 

"  Come  with  me,  rather,"  said  the  partisan,  losing  for  a  momeni 
the  feeling  of  his  own  wretchedness  in  that  of  the  unfortoiuite  be- 
ing before  him.    The  man  followed  quietly  enough,  and  Singleloa 
led  him  to  where  the  rest  were  busily  engaged  at  supper.     'Forgjf 
in  an  instant,  made  room  for  him  on  the  log  on  which  he  hifludf 
was  sitting :  at  the  same  time  he  broke  the  hoecake  beibre  him, 
and  gave  orders  to  Tom,  who  was  standing  conveniently  by>  to 
produce  the  renmants  of  certain  chickens,  in  the  procmiBg  of 
which  one  of  the  neighbouring  plantations  had  sudd^y  aaSered 
assessment.    But  the  wild  man  did  not  for  a  moment  notice  the 
invitation.    He  seized  Singleton  by  th^  arm,  and  with  a  gentle 
pressure,  carried  him  through  the  cirde  to  the  i^t  where  his 
younger  son  was  sitting.    The  elder  rose  .at  his'approach ;  but  him 
he  did  not  regard  for  a  moment    But  when  he  locked  upon  the 
younger,  and  beheld  the  sword  at  his  side,  he  buxst  into  one  of 
those  dreadful  laughs  which  seemed  to  indicate,  as  they  invariably 
accompanied,  every  occasional  symptom  of  his  mental  consoioiM* 
Bess.    The  boy  stood  up  before  him,  and  the  hand  of  the  maniao 
rested  upon  his  head.    His  fingers,  for  a  few  seconds,  played  with 
the  fine  long  hair  of  the  boy ;  but,  as  if  satisfied,  in  a  little  while, 
he  dashed  away  from  the  spot,  and  hurried  back  to  the  sap{HDg- 
place  of  the  rest. 

**  Poor  fellow — ^he  doesn't  seem  to  have  eaten  for  a  month,** 
•aid  Porgy,  as  the  maniao  voraciously  devoured  the  meat  set  befoie 
him.  ^  No  wonder  he's  mad — ^I  should  be  mad  myself^  I  doubt 
not^  were  I  to  go  without  eating  even  a  day.  I  feh  somethii^  lik» 
it  on  the  Santee,  one  day,  when  required  to  deliberate  and  not 
dine.    Au  empty  stomach  justifies  insanity •'* 

The  maniac  ate  on,  heedless  <tf  remark  or  observation ;  but  some- 
times he  would  pause,  and  indicate,  by  a  slight  chuckle,  that  some 
laiiit  gleams  of  perception  had  come  into  his  brain.     To  the  svr 
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prm  of  flJi,  he  <Bd  not  depart  m  soon  as  he  had  eaten,  as  had  heen 
his  vmai  onstom  heretofore ;'  bat,  throwing  himself  under  an  6Ld 
tieei  he  aeemed  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  several  of  the 
rasty  mho  had  resigned  themselvea  to  sleqx 

Hmnphriea,  meanwhile,  had  reached  Dcnrchester  in  safety.  The 
Bight  was  fovouringlj  dark,  and  he  trod  the  street  in  which  his 
fiither  dweh,  in  perfect  safety.  He  penetrated,  with  cautioos  steps, 
and  with  the  atmost  oircumi^Mction,  into  the  inoloeure,  and  sue- 
eessfiiUy,  aad  nnseen  by  any,  made  his  way  to  the  stables.  Here 
he  reniained  qmet  for  a  whUe,  antil'the  hour  had  feirly  arrived  at 
wUob  the  tavern  was  usnally  closed  for  the  night  He  then  ven- 
tured out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  went  towards  the  d  wellii^.  But  the 
^B<qral  George''  was  still  open,  and  still  fiill  of  guests.  A  couple 
of  British  sddiers  were  drinking  at  the  bar ;  and  there  were  some 
knt  or  five  of  the  villagers.  The  old  landlord  had  been  listening  to 
some  nairative  which  had  greatly  awakened  his  attention.  It  could 
be  seen  that  he  was  in  thai  awkward  situation,  when  a  man  finds 

it  difficult  to  laugh,  and  wnen  it  is  yet  expected  that  he  should  do 

so.    The  efforts  ci  old  Humphries  in  this  way  were  very  unhappy. 

His  laogfater  died  away  in  a  hoarse  chuckle ;  a  gurgling,  gulping 

sound  filled  his  throat ;  and  the  poor  fellow  turned  away  to  conceal 

tesis. 
**  And  when  will  he  be  hung  f  a^ed  one  of  the  villagers. 
"Friday — ^Fridi^  next,"  replied    one  of  the  soldiers,  gruffly; 

"and  that's  giving  hmi  a  d — d  sight  too  much  time  for  any  prayer 

that  he  can  make.    I'm  for  having  it  soon  over.    Just  the  same 

with  other  people    as  with  myselfl      No  long-winded  speeches, 

isyL" 
"Only  diree  days  I"  continued  the  villager.    "Well,  ifs  a  great 

pity,  for  he  used  to  be  a  mighty  good  man,  and  quite  a  gentleman. 

And  then  there's  his  daughter,  Miss  £jitharine--^poor  girl,  I  wonder 

if  she  knows  itf 
"  I  reckon  she  does,"  said  another  of  the  villagers,  *'  for  I  seed 

the  fiunily  coach  drive  in  not  an  hour  after  Uie  guard  brought  him ; 

and,  thov^h  I  didn't  see  who  was  in  it,  yet  I  s'pose  it  couldn't  be 

sobody  but  her." 
''Tes^  she's  come,"  said  the  soldier  who  had  just  i^ken,  "  and 
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di6^  hem  to  ilie  mi^or,  begging  Uniy  I  suppoee,  for  numf.  BttI 
it's  all  in  my  eye  and  Betty  Martiii — the  ma^or  cant  help  hmt 
much.*^ 

""  Tet  they  did  say  that  Major  Proctor  had  »  fikiog  iv  tW 
young  hkly.  Maybe  he  might  do  mudi  on  her  behalf  bit  the 
fiither.'' 

^  He  can't,  even  if  he  would,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  the  oidflr 
comes  from  Lord  Comwallis  himself  and  it's  as  p^ted  as  a  bsgoel, 
and  jist  as  positive  as  M  Jamaica.  The  colond  has  done  tU  ha 
could.  He's  let  the  girl  go  to  her  fother,  and  she  was  with  him 
when  I  left  the  ganiscm.  She's  going  to  put  herself  under  gasid 
the  same  as  her  father,  to  be  with  him  all  the  time." 

^Poor,  poor  girl,"  muttered  old  Humphries,  hastily  tanijig 
»way.    ""  Bless  me,  where's  Bella !    Here,  Bella,  my  dear  T 

Taking  a  parting  draught,  the  soldiers  first,  and  thea  the 
villagers  withdrew.  The  M  man  proceeded  to  £Mten  (he  doois; 
and  when  this  was  securely  done,  the  younger  Humphries,  who 
had  been  waiting  and  watching,  concealed  in  an  inner  apartmeati 
made  his  appearance  before  his  &ther.  It  was  a  meelii^  of  rgoio> 
ing  as  well  as  regret;  for  the  old  man  was  proud  of  his  soo,  aad 
loved  him  not  less  than  his  daughter.  There  were  long  stories 
told  between  them  which  do  not  concern  this  narrative.  Bat  aU 
relating  to  Colonel  Walton,  his  daughter,  and  the  danger  before 
him,  was  drunk  in  by  the  son  with  «  greedy  interest.  He  aioe^ 
tained  the  place  of  the  cobnel's  imprisonment;  and  found,  \» 
his  great  regret,  that  it  was  within  the  walls  of  the  foit  itseU 
It  was  there,  and  there  only,  that  Katharine  could  see  him.  It 
was  there  that  she  watched  and  wept  with  her  father  now ;  sod 
the  soul  of  the  proud-epirited  girl,  mortified  in  many  respects, 
was  humbled  to  the  dust  as  she  conten^plated  the  dcgradiag 
doom  which  he  was  destined  to  undergo.  Death  on  the  battle* 
field  would  have  been  honourable  death,  in  her  estimation ;  and 
though,  even  now,  be  was  to  perish  in  the  xsaoee  of  his  cooatiy, 
that  cause,  sacred  and  lofly  as  it  was,  could  not  lessen  her  honor 
of  that  disgrace  which  such  a  mode  of  death  brought  with  it.  lbs 
infomous  hangman,  the  defiling  rope  I  The  aristo(»atic  educatioB, 
the  proud,  ui4)eiiding  spirit  of  the  noble  giri,  revolted  wheaefw 
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^  tLoogbt  upon  iu  She  shuddered  to  sarvey  the  picture  which 
her  imaginatioa  eontiBiied  to  desoribe  belbre  hear.  She  shuddered 
ami  lay  oooTiilsed  at  the  feet  of  her  father. 

She  was  permitted  to  remain  with  him  throughout  the  day,  but 
was  oompdled  to  leave  him  at  a  certain  hoar  every  night  Thb 
was  an  indulgence  of  li^jor  Proctor,  who  sympathiaed  with  her 
MiflMngB  wiUi  ail  the  feeliiigs  of  a  man,  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
honourable  gentleman.  *  He  deplored  and  disapproved  of  the 
jodgment  of  Comwallis ;  but,  according  to  that  strict  military 
etiquette,  upon  which  no  officer  insisted  more  rigidly  than  Proctor, 
he  forbore  any  utterance  of  .opinion  in  req)eGt  to  his  superior's 
proceedings,  and  only,  while  he  resolved  to  obey  them  rigidly,  pre- 
pared to  temper  his  severity  with  all  the  softening  indulgence 
which  was  left  discretiooary  with  him.  Katharine  &lt^  and  looked 
her  gratitude — her  conseionsness  of  his  delicacy  and  forbeamnoa. 
Still,  it  pained  her  pride  to  be  dependent,  even  to  a  degree  so 
tnudl,  upon  her  country's  enemy.  She  felt  this  humiliation  also, 
but,  with  a  proper  good  sense,  yielding  to  circumstances,  she  showed 
iM>  ngn  of  such  a  feeling. 

Humphries  gathered  these  particulars  firom  his  father  and  sister. 
He  learned  that  even  at  that  moment  Katharine  was  at  the  garri- 
son ;  that,  as  the  gates  were  closed  at  ten  o'clodc,  she  would  then 
be  compelled  to  leave  it ;  and  readily  conjecturing  that  she  had 
made  arrangemients  for  remaining  at  Dorche^wr  during  the  nighty  he 
now  felt  deshrous  of  finding  oat  her  place  of  residence.  There  was, 
however,  but  one  ready  mode  of  making  this  discovery,  and  as  the 
night  was  dark,  and  the  object  worthy  the  risk,  with  a  bold  deter- 
mination, he  made  his  arrangements  to  lurk  around  the  gate  of  the 
fortress,  until  she  should  make  her  appearance.  He  could  then 
fellow  her  at  a  safe  distance,  and  thus  fiiul  out  her  abode. 

No  sooner  determined  than  acted  upon.  He  sallied  forth,  and, 
bj  a  circuitous  route,  reached  the  point  <^  observation.  Here  he 
waited  not  long  before  the  old  femily  coach  made  its  appearance ; 
and,  in  half  an  hour  after,  two  ladies,  escorted  by  as  many  officers, 
i^ypeared  from  the  entrance.  The  ladies  were  assisted  into  the  car- 
nage, the  offioets  returned,  the  gates  were  again  closed,  and  the 
rehide  wheeling  about  to  pursue  its  way,  when  Humphries,  who 
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had  sheltered  himself  behind  a  tree  dose  in  the  neigfabonriioodi 
now  boldly  leaped  forward,  and  moonting  behind  the  coadi,  was 
carried  along  with  it 

They  alighted,  as  he'had  antio^Mited,  at  the  kmely  dwelling  of  old 
Ply  or.    The  sturdy  landlord  himself  oame  forth,  and  pushing  aside 
the  negro,  assisted  the  ladies  from  the  carriage.    They  entered  the 
house,  and,  watehing  his  of^rtunity,  Humphries  followed  tliem. 
The  moment  .that  Pryor  was^  disengaged,  the  partisan  sought  h)|ii, 
and,  in  prirate,  unfolded  himself  to  the  pleasantly  astonished  land- 
lord.   A  few  moments  more  gave  him  an  interview  with  Katharine 
and  her  aunt    The  guise,  garb,  and  expression  oi  the  latter,  were 
stiff  and  old-maidish,  as  usual    Not  so  with  the  formco*.    Her  eje 
was  wild,  her  hair  disordered,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  step 
quick  and  conyulsive,  while  her  lips  frequently  quivered  with  the 
thrilling  thoughts  that  were  present  and  working  in  her  mind. 
Ske  hurried  forward  to  meet  Humphries  upon  his  entrance ;  seised 
his  hand  with  unstudied  and  earnest  warmth,  and  hailed  hha  as  a 
friend— as  one  sent  from  Singleton. 

^  I  cannot  talk  to  you  yet,**  said  she,  brokenly,  ^  I  must  wait  for 
breath ;  but  I  am  ^ad — oh,  very  g^  to  see  you." 

''Sit  down,  Kate,  my  love,"  said  the  old  lady ;  ''you  fotigoe,yta 
afflict  yourself  my  dear." 

She  sank  obediently  into  the  chair;  but  again  immediatelj 
started  up,  and  a[^roached  the  partisan. 

^  I  cannot  sit — ^I  am  in  no  want  of  rest,  and  have  no  time  f<v  it 
Oh,  Mr.  Humphries  I  tell  me — speak  to  me — say  what  is  the  hope 
you  bring  me?" 

"^  Major  Singleton—" 

She  interrupted  him. 

''Ay — ^Robert— I  look  to  him  to  save  me — to  save  my  fiithar 
Where  is  Robert  now?" 

"  In  the  C^press^  Miss  Katharine— I  come  from  him  now  T 

"Thank  God  I  He  has  not  deserted  me— he  will  not  desert  me  T 

"  Never,  Miss  Katharine,  Til  answer  for  it;  the  major  is  never 
the  man  to  desert  you,  or  anybody — never." 

"I  know  it— I  know  it,  Mr.  Hamphries.  You  do  his  noble 
heart  only  justice  when  you  say  so.     He  will  not  desert  me— be 
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iriD  not  da^  my  hUhet.  But  I  must  go  to  aim-^I  must  see  him, 
fthv  Tery  Bight  He  mti8t  tell  me  what  he  can  do — what  he  will 
frj  la  do  for  me-— in  this  horrible  necessitj.  He  must  show  me 
th«t  he  will  saye  my  fiUher." 

Afid  as  she  spoke,  she  hastily  retied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet ; 
aad  ker  whole  manner  was  that  of  one  full  of  resolution* 

^  Why,  what  would  you  do,  my  child  f ^  asked  her  aunt. 
"^  "*  Go  to  Bobert  Singleton.'' 

"  My  child,  don't  think  of  it — ^remember,  you're  a  huiy — ^ 

^  A  woman — a  daughter  I"  she  replied,  almost  fiercely.    "  I  have 
no  fears — I  should  have  no  scruples.    If  there  be  danger  orre-^ 
proach,  I  will  risk  it  all  for  my  father.    You  fear  not,  Mr.  Hum- 
phries, to  conduct  me  to  your  leader  ?" 

^  It's  an  ugly  road,  Miss  Katharine,  for  a  lady — ^mud  and  water, 
Vog  and  bu^  and  mi^ty  crooked." 

^  Is  that  all !  shall  such  things  keep  me  back  from  my  duty, 
wWi  all  depends  on  it !  Oh,  no !  These  are  trifles-— your  diffi- 
cnlties  I  fear  not."    Then,  turning  to  her  aunt,  who  had  now  risen 

Iand  soiled  her  arm  persuasively — "  Oh  I  scruples,  aunt,  scruples. 
Do  yjo^  think  I  see  and  feel  these  things,  when  I  see  death  and 
diah^nour  both  sitting  on  our  hearth  I  I  must  go  I" 

"^  The  major  will  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you.  Miss  E^atharine,  Fm 
certain ;  and  no  harm  can  come  of  your  going.  I  can  guide  you 
to  the  qK>t,  dark  or  daylight,  just  the  same ;  and  I'm  close  and 
oautious  enough  about  danger.    But  you'll  have  to  ride  horseback." 

**  I  can  do  it — I  can  do  it,"  she  cried  eagerly ;  **  that  will  be  no 
difficulty." 

"  Then  we  must  g8«.  you  a  saddle  from  Pryor — that's  easy  enough 
too ;  for  I  know  he's  got  one,  and  he'll  be  quick  to  let  you  have  it" 

^  See  to  it — see  to  it  at. once,  Mr.  Humphries,  I  pray  you.  Let 
there  be  no  deby." 

Humphries  hunied  ofL  The  aunt  strove  to  change  her  resolve, 
hot  the  fearless  girl  was  inflexible. 

^  Bobert  Singleton  knows  m«,  aunt — thank  Gk>d  I  I  know  him. 
If  I  did  not,  I  might  listen  to  you  now.  Knowing  him,  I  freely 
eonftde  my  name,  my  life,  my  honour  to  his  keeping.  I  have  no 
ban — ^none.    But  since  he  has  come — since  I  have  heard  his 
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name,  and  seen  his  messenger — I  have  hopes — many  hopes — goo4 
hopes — sweet  hopes.  He  will  save  my  £iithei  — he  will  try  widi  aD 
his  soul,  and  wiUi  all  his  strength ;  and  Qod  mxuA — Qod  vSl — 
prosper  him  P 

Such  was  the  strain  with  which  she  rejected  her  amit^  entraaiie^ 
and  persisted  in  her  determination.  When  Hmiq>hries  reappaated 
with  Pryor,  announcing  his  determination  to  depart,  the  old  lady, 
finding  she  could  not  change  the  resokition  of  her  nieoe,  vaa  for 
going  along  with  her  in  the  coach ;  hut  Humphriea  repisted  tfae 
suggestion  as  impracticable. 

^  We  can't  run  the  old  coach  into  the  hash,  if  an  eneny  pops 
into  the  road,  ma*am ;  and  it's  a  chance  we  may  hare  to  do  that 
before  we  get  to  the  Cypress,  even  al  this  time  ci  night  The 
fewer,  the  easier  to  hide ;  the  smidler  the  bundle,  the  leas  the 
hole  to  cover  it  It  won't  be  an  easy  journey,  ma'am,  no  hoWf 
I  teB  you." 

The  old  lady  was  soon  discouraged,  and  consented,  though  witk 
great  reluctance,  to  the  arrangement  whidi  separated  her  horn 
E^atharine.  The  latter  was  soon  ready,  and  car^lly  muffled  up; 
she  was  conducted  by  Humphries  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  where 
his  own  horse  had  been  concealed,  and  to  which  spot  Pryor  had 
promptly  carried  that  intended  for  the  maiden. 

They  rode  with  spirit,  and  soon  reached  the  swamp.  Hamphiies 
carefully  chose  a  p^,  which,  if  more  direct,  and  more  expoeed  to 
detection,  was,  at  least,  far  more  easily  travelled  than  that  wfaidi 
he  usually  pursued.  He  conducted  her  into  safe  oondealmeat  akmg 
the  little  rising  ridge  of  sand  which  Davis  had  previously  diosen 
for  his  proposed  fight  with  Hastings.  Here  he  persuaded  hir  to 
remain,  until  he  should  go  to  the  camp  and  conduct  Sinj^etuo  to 
her.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so ;  the  arrangement  was  mote 
agreeable  to  her  in  many  respects,  as  it  spared  her  the  toibooM 
journey  through  the  worst  portions  .oflhe  swamp,  at  the  nme 
time  that  it  promised  her  that  privacy  in^er  interview  with  Stn^ 
ton,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  its  pro- 
greaB. 

In  leaving  her,  Humphries  saw  no  impropriety.    He  knew  not 
of  any  danger  in  the  swamp  to  her  ;  and  she  was  quite  too  naik 
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afeaorbed  in  tlie  thooi^t  of  her  Other's  danger,  to  think  for  a  singk 
instant  on  tJie  subject  of  her  own  pontkm.  The  spot,  too,  upon  which 
ike  stood  had  notfah^  terrific  in  its  aspecL  The  trees  were  few, 
and  not  gloomy  like  those  of  the  swamp.  The  stars  shone  down 
freely  over  the  bank,  and  the  light  was  sweet,  though  fiiint,  as  it 
1^  glistening  orer  the  white  sarids  upon  which  she  stood,  and  was 
freely  reflected  from  the  g^aied  green  of  the  leaves  that  hung 
ttrcKng  about  her.  Alighting  from  her  hone,  her  trusty  companion 
frstened  him  to  a  hanging  bough,  and  promising  to  return  quickly, 
rode  onward  to  the  camp. 

He  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  she  heard  the  rustling  of  the 

hoshea  behind  her.     She  turned  towards  the  spot,  and  beheld  a 

gigantic  figure  emerging  from  the  copse.    The  intruder  was  the 

maniac  Frampton.    His  fierce  habits,  wild  aspect^  dismal  shriek, 

and  soiled  and  tattored  garments,  were  enough  to  startle,  not  a 

timid  maiden  only,  but  a  bold-spirited  man.    Katharine  might 

haye  been  alarmed  even  more  than  she  was,  had  he  appeared  to 

her  as  he  usually  appeared  to  others.     But  a  singular  change 

teemed  to  have  come  over  him.     His  step  was  irresolute — his 

manner  shrinking-r-his  countenance  full  of  awe.     He  continued, 

however,  to  approach ;  and,  though  really  apprehensive,  the  maiden 

firmly  held  her  ground,  looked  steadily  upon  him,  and  neither 

screamed  nor  spoke.    But,  as  he  continued  to  advance,  though 

slowly  and  respectfully,  she  [gave  back  before  him.     He  then  ad* 

dressed  her  in  a  strain  whi(^  confounded  and  astonished  her. 

**  Fly  me  not,  sweet  spirit — leave  me  not  in  darkness — hear  me ,, 
— scorn  not  my  prayer — I  kneel  to  you — I  pray  you  for  pardon — 
have  I  not  loved — have  I  not  revenged  you  ?     You  know  it — ^you 
feel  it — ^you  have  seen  it — ^fly  me  not— I  will  do  more — I  swear 
it  on  my  knees.    LooL^ 

The  maniac  was  prostrate  before  her — his  face  prone  ii^  the  dust 

— his  hands  clapped  aboiie,  his  head*-^^s  tones,  when*  he  sj>oke, 

'    subdued,  and  full  of^hulnility.     She  was  more  terrified  at  what 

she  saw,  as  it  was  now  evident  that  she  was  alone  with  a  mad- 


Li  this  way,  crouching  towards  her,  he  continued  to  rave,  itddress 
oig  her  as  an  angel — as  one  departed — and  reminding  her,  as  hia 
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wife,  of  the  happiDeas  which  they  had  kDOwn  together — the  lo«<8 
diej  had  borne  each  other,  and  whioh  he  prayed  her  stiH  to  cherali 
for  him  in  heaven.  Approaching  footsteps  startled  him  just  aa  Im 
had  pardy  risen  to  his  knees,  and  while  he  was  still  imploriiig  her 
after  this  feshion.  The  noise  brought  to  him  a  momentary  oo»- 
sciousness.  He  seemed,  at  once,  to  realiae  his  mistake ;  and,  with 
bis  fearful  laugh,  bounding  away,  he  was  sheltered  in  the  neigh- 
bouring bush  before  Sii^leton  and  his  comrade  had  yet  reached  tha 
spot  where  the  latter  had  left  the  maiden. 

Humphries  kept  aloof^  while  Singleton  met  his  cousin.  The 
sc^e  was  short  bietween  them,  but  how  full  of  all  that  was  smdly 
sweet — all  that  was  exciting  to  both!  She  rashed  towards  him 
as  soon  as  his  person  was  distinguished. 

^  Oh,  Robert !  I  have  come  to  you  a  beggar — a  woe-begone  beg- 
gar. I  hare  no  hope  but  from  you — no  confidence  but  in  joo. 
To  you — to  you  only — I  bend  my  thought — I  turn  my  eye — ^I 
look  for  life — my  life,  my  fiather's  li£d — all.  Save  him — aavo 
meP 

'*For  this,  Katharine,  have  I  come.  K  I  can  save  yoar  finthei; 
even  though  at  the  hazard  of  my  own  life,  I  shall  do  so.  You 
have  my  pledge  for  this." 

**■  Thanks,  thanks,  dear  Robert !  my  heart  thanks  you.  But  what 
is  your  hope,  your  plan? — ^Tell  me  all,  that  I  may  calculate  oa 
your  chances,  that  I  may  note  their  progress,  that  I  may  pray  1 
that  I  may  assist,  if  assist  I  can,  in  a  work  which  calk  for  men — 
for  manhood  only." 

The  question  troubled  Singleton.  What  could  he  tell  her!  He 
himself  knew  little  as  yet  of  the  true  condition  of  things  in  Dor- 
chester. No  time  had  yet  been  allowed  him  to  devise  a  scheme 
or  take  a  step  in  its  execution.  He  told  her  this,  and  she  heard  him 
with  impatience. 

^  But  something,  dear  Robert,  must  be  done;  and  quioUy.  Do 
not  be  cold,  I  pray  you— do  not  ddiberate  toe  long,  ixr  notbii^ 
will  be  done.  Hear  me,  Robert — hear  me  but  a  while.  Toa  csbib 
to  me  a  suitor — you  said  you  loved  me,  and  I  believed  yoii 
Robert.** 

He  took  her  hand.    She  oonttnued — 


/ 
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i  "  I  beHered  you,  and  I  was  pleased  to  belli  ve.    Mj  pride  and 

■ly  heart  both  reioioed  in  my  conqneat :  but  this  I  said  oot — this 

II  ahowed  not  to  you.  I  did  not  reject,  though  I  did  not  receive 
yoor  prayw .  Now,  hear  me — my  hand  is  in  yours — it  is  fown — 1 
gire  it  to  you  in  love,  in  pledge,  in  true  afiection— it  is  yours,  and 
/  am  yoars  for  ever.  Only  save  my  fitther — say  to  me  that  yon 
win  amve  him ;  and  here,  in  this  solemn  place — these  dark  trees, 
aod  tiie  spectre^ike  stars,  only  looking  wanly  down  upon  us,  and 
bearing  witness — I  avow  myself  your  wife — ^yours,  at  any  moment 
after,  that  you  shall  name,  to  bind  me  such  for  ever." 

He  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips — he  kept  it  there  for  a  m^n^int 
— ^then  releasing  it,  replied — 

"'  And  does  Katharine  Walton  think  to  buy  me  to  the  perform- 
ance €i  a  sacred  duty  f  Am  I  not  come  to  save  your  father  t — to 
save  or  perish  with  him?  This  was  my  resolve  when  I  sued  for 
kaye  to  pursue  the  guard  which  brought  him  to  the  village.  Even 
your  love  wiU  &il  to  add  anything  of  strength  or  spirit  to  my  de- 
termination. It  is  an  oath  in  heaven,  Katharine,  and  my  life  for 
Kb,  whether  you  love  or  hate,  whether  you  receive  or  reject  ray 
prayer." 

**  Noble,  unselfish  I — true  friend,  brave  cousin  !  You  will  do  all 
fo?  me ;  you  are  determined  to  make  me  and  mine  your  debtor. 
Yoa  will  not  be  bought  by  the  hand  which  I  have  pbced  in  yours 
— ^which  you  have  sought  for  years — as  you  would  leave  me  free 
•tin  to  any  choice  upon  which  my  heart  has  been  set.  You  are 
too  proud,  too  noble  to  take  advantage  of  my  necessities.  But  I 
win  not  be  outdone  thus.  I  will  now  become  the  suitor  in  turn ; 
and,  Robert,  if  the  poor  charms  and  the  humble  virtues  of  Katha- 
rine Walton  be  not  all  gone,  in  the  eyes  of  her  cousin,  she  offers 
them  all — all,  without  pledge  of  service,  without  hope  of  recom- 
pense, without  anything  in  return,  bu|  the  noble  heart  and  the 
true  hand  which  he  once  proffered  to  her." 

Singleton  caught  the  high-minded  and  beautiful  woman  in  his 
arms:  the  first  sacred  embrace,  the  first  mutual  kiss  of  requited 
love,  hallowed  and  terminated  the  scene  between  them. 

He  rode  forth  with  her  on  the  way  to  Dorchester,  taking  a  oir- 
Mdlow  route  in  his  progress,  and  leaving  her  to  the  conduct  of 
8S 
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Humphries  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  yiUage.  On  their  way, 
he  gav^  her  a  certain  message  which  she  was  to  bear  to  her  fiith«r 
—containing;  adrice  and  instractions  for  his  government  He  also 
suggested — ^more  to  satisfy  her  impatience  than  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  their  adoption*— various  plans  of  rescue.  Having  a  pe^ 
feet  reliance  on  the  skill  and  courage  of  her  lover,  not  less  than 
upon  his  ssffections,  she  became  more  soothed  and  satisfied  by  idiat 
she  had  heard.  Her  hopes  grew  active  and  warm,  and  her  aaa- 
guine  thought  aheady  beheld  the  freedom  of  her  doomed  sire,  ob- 
tained by  the  powerful  arm  of  her  adventunus  lov«r.  Let  us  m^ 
1  however,  anticipate  events. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 


"  God  speed  the  good  endeaTonr !  fof  it  aUadi 
An  eernest  of  eaooeea ;  thvii  virtae  etriTe* 
Still  hepeAil,  whea  noet  hopelew." 


'fHs  next  night  found  Singleton  himself  in  the  villiige.     fls 
ooold  not  be  persuaded  by  Humphries  to  keep  «way.    The  house 
of  old  Pryor,  who  was  ready  for  any  uproar,  receired  him ;  and 
there,  concealed  even  from  Aunt  Barbara,  he  contemplated  the 
proapecl  before  him,  and  devised  more  fully^  his  plans  for  the  rescue 
of  his  uncle.    His  fair  cousin  was  in  the  same  dwelling,  and  he  en- 
gaged her  company  at  such  brief  moments  as  he  could  steal  from 
his  labours,  and  she  ^m  the  presence  of  her  aunt     Humphries 
was  in  the  Tillage  also,  having  his  hiding-place  in  his  Other's  stable- 
iloft.     Obeying  his  instructions,  Davis  came  to  him  there  late  the 
jsanie  nig^t,  and  once  more  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
l&ir  coquette,  Bella.    The  Goose-Creeker  turned  upon  her  an  un^ 
^endly  shoulder,  and,  humbled  as  she  had  been    by  circum* 
stances,  of  which  Davis  knew  nothing,  his  conduct  distressed  her 
to  a  degree  which  she  could  not  conceal     She  turned  away  to 
ooBoeal  her  tears,  and  the  heart  of  the  trooper  smote  hiiL«     When 
she  retired,  Humphries  bluntly  asked  Davis  why  he  was  so  rough 
to  his  sister.    The  subject  was  t^  delicate  one ;  but  the  penson  ad 
dressed  was  a  plain-spoken  fellow,  who  did  QOt  scruple  at  any  time 
to  speak  what  he  thought    Accordingly,  he  went  over  briefly  the 
whole  course  of  difficulty  between  them,  and  particularly  insisted 
upon  the  preference  ^own  to  Hastily  i 

"  But  he's  a  dead  man ;  there's  no  fear  of  him  now."  i 

"  I  never  was  afeard  of  him,  Bill ;  but  then  I  didn't  1qt6  hinre 
and  the  girl  that  did  can't  love  me,  for  there's  nothing  alike  bu 
tween  us."  up 

*^  Oh,  pshaw,  man !  but  she  didn't  I  we  him,  you  see,"  said  ^y^^ 
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other.  ^  I  know  all  about  it.  A  g^rVs  a  girl,  and  there's  no  help^ 
ing  it — she  will  be  foolish  sometiniees.  There's  none  of  them  Aat 
don't  like  a  dozen  chaps  hanging  at  their  skirts — that's  the  fun  of 
the  thing  with  them ;  and  Bella  is  just  like  all  the  rest  But  ihe 
girl  is  good  stuff  after  all,  you  see ;  for  though  I  did  tiiink  when 
Hastings  was  dancing  about  her  that  she  had  a  liking  for  the  M- 
low,  I  soon  found  out  that  she  liked  somebody  else  all  the  tame." 

"You  don't  say  sol  WhoT  demanded  the  other,  violently 
and  hurriedly,  as  if  taking  the  alarm  anew  at  the  prospect  at  a 
rivalry,  which,  whatever  might  be  his  cause  of  anger  with  the 
girl,  he  had  no  desire  to  hear  of.     - 

"  A  man,"  replied  Humphries  coolly. 

"  Oh,  speak  out.  Bill.  Fm  sure  I  dont  care.  I  shouldn't  qiiar 
rel  with  him  for  it" 

**  No,  I  reckon  not  when  you  know  him.    Hb  name's  Davis." 

"What  Davis f" 

"John." 

"  Who— what — why,  you  don't  mean  me  T 

"Tou're  mighty  dull,  John  Davis,  for  a  man  that's  seen  so  modi 
of  the  world.  That's  you,  for  certain — gospel-true,  now,  as  I  teH 
you.  Bella  Humphries,  my  sister  that  is,  has  really  a  greater 
liking  for  you,  in  your  way,  as  a  ^lan,  and  a  good  swainp-sucker, 
than  for  any  other  man  body  that  I  know  of." 

"  But  Bill,  old  fellow,  you're  joking  now ;  it's  all  fun  and  fed- 
i^ness.  How  do  you  Imow,  now  f  what  makes  you  think  so  T 
and  chuckling  and  sidling  close  to  hia  companion,  Davis  wound 
his  arm  afiectionatdy  round  the  neck  of  Humphries  as  1  listened 
to  this  narrative,  and  put  his  doubting  inquiries  in  reply. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?    Til  tell  you." 

Humphries  then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  dst- 
e  between  Bella  and  Mother  Blonay,  prior  to  the  assault  d 
Hastings  upon  the  former.  We  need  not  describe  the  joy  of  Da- 
is on  the  recital.    That  very  night  an  interview  between  die  oo- 

letto  and  her  lover  put  all  things  right  between  them. 

"  But  you  were  cross,  Bella,  you  know ;  and  then  yon  took  such 

Ins  to  please  that  fellow." 

"  Yes,  I  was  foolish,  John ;  but  you  know  you  had  no  patienoa* 
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and  if  I  only  looked  at  any  other  body  than  yourself,  yoa  were  all 
in  a  Uaie,  and  spoke  so  angry  that  you  frightened  me  more  than 
once.  But  yoa  wont  be  angry  with  me  again,  and  I  promise  Fll 
k>ve  yoa  always,  and  yoa  only.^ 

Davis  made  similar  promises,  and  both,  perhaps,  kept  them  . 
With  thisy  however,  we  have  nothing  now  to  do.    Enough  that 
the  Oooee-Greeker  and  his  sweetheart  were  put  in  requisition  for 
ihe  contemplated  rescue.     Other  persons  in  the  village,  known 
whigs,  were  also  entrusted  with  parts  of  the  general  performance ; 
and,  in  the  brief  space  of  time  intervening  between  the  arrival  of 
Singleton  in  Dorchester,  and  the  day  of  execution,  a  bold  scheme 
hid  been  prepared  for  the  rescue  of  ^e  destined  victim.    The  par- 
tisan discovered  that  the  whole  force  of  Major  Proctor  at  the  gar- 
Tison  scarcely  exceeded  the  command  of  a  captain ;  sixty  regulars 
was  the  estimated  j^mber  given  him  by  Humphries.    The  greater 
part  of  these  would,  in  all  probability,  form  the  escort  of  the  solemn 
procession ;  and  these  were  too  numerous,  too  well  armed,  and  too 
well  drilled  for  Singleton's  little  force  of  thirty  men,  unless  he  could 
form  a  sdieme  of  surprise,  by  which  to  distract  their  attention  and 
defeat  their  unanimity.     The  plan  was  suggested  by  old  Pryor, 
and  its  boldness  won  the  confidence  of  our  hero. 

^  Here's  the  road,  Mqor  Singleton,  you  see — here's  the  red  day 
hiU,  and  here's  the  blasted  tree  that's  borne  better  fruit  than  was 
ever  bom  on  it  Here  comes  the  red-coats,  d — n  'em,  I  say.  Now, 
look  here — there's  the  bush,  thick  enough  on  both  sides  to  cover  a 
troop  quietly.  You  fix  your  men  here,  and  here,  and  here ;  and 
the  guard  comes;  and  here's  the  captam — he's  in  the  centre. 
What  do  you  want  then  ?  Something  to  make  a  noise  and  a  con- 
fhsioD,  is  it  ?  Well,  yoa  must  begin  with  the  crowd ;  them  that's 
got  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  that  goes  only  to  look  on : 
^erell  be  enough  of  them.  Begin  with  them,  I  say ;  only  get 
them  frightened,  and  when  once  the  fright  begins,  it  goes  like 
irildfire  in  dry  grass — it  goes  everywhere.  First  the  people,  then 
thegoldiers,  all  get  it;  and  them  that  don't  scamper  will  be  sure 
to  be  very  stupid.  When  that's  done,  all's  done.  Then  you 
tomble  among  'em,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  cutting  up 
^  cutting  down,  shouting  and  screaming  all  the  while,  till  you'y^ 
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done  as  mnch  aa  yon  think  will  aoBwer.     Tbat'«  what  yon  wma^ 
isitr 

^  Yes,  let  118  oDoe  oreate  the  pamo  without  breaking  our  own 
little  fierce  for  the  porpose,  and  we  will  then  take  adTantage  ct  it 
The  odds  then  will  not  be  so  great^  and  the  proq>ect  of  aoooess  no 
Umget  doubtful.'' 

Such  was  the  r^lj  of  Singleton,  whose  preTioua  anggesdoni 
Piyor  had  only  adopted  and  reiterated  in  his  long  and  prosj 
speech.  The  M  man,  hitching  .up  his  waistband  with  a  naoet  pnh 
Toking  gravity,  i^proached  the  chair  where  the  partisan  sat^  and 
whispered  a  single  sentence  in  his  ear. 

'*  Can  you  do  it — will  you  do  itT  was  the  quick  inquiry  of  Siih 
gleton. 

"lean— I  will.*' 

"Then  set  about  your  pr^Murations  directlyi  and  I  shall  pnpin 
for  the  rest." 

There  was  no  time  for  delay,  and  that  night,  after  the  retain  of 
Katharine  from  her  customary  visit  to  her  fiither,  Singleton  aon|^ 
her  in  private.  She  was  hopefiil,  but  doubtful  Hie  manner  sad 
the  words  of  her  lover  strengthened  and  assured  her. 

"Katharine,  1  have  strong  hopes — ^very  strong  hopes,  though  we 
depend  greatly  on  drcumstances.  We  have  many  agents  at  wofk, 
and  you,  too,  must  contribute.  You  must  go  to  '  The  Oaks'  U> 
night,  and  provide  horses,  as  many  as  possible,  and  of  the  fleeteit. 
J  We  shall  probably  want  them  all  Have  them  sent,  by  ixfiif^k 
to  the  litUe  wood,  just  above  the — ^ 

He  paused,  and  his  dieek  grew  pale.  She  understood  the  ooot* 
sion  of  his  pause.  But  her  spirit  was  strong,  greatly- nerved  for 
the  necessity ;  and,  at  the  moment,  masculine  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

"  The  place  of  execution — the  gallows — y.ou  would  say.  Qaosk 
go  (XD,  Robert    Let  me  hear — ^let  me  do." 

"Yes;  there— in  the  little  wood  above^I  shall  station  tntfi/ 
men  to  receive  and  dispoee  of  them.  This  you  must  do-— and  <io 
quickly ;  and  this  is  all — all  that  you  will  be  required  to  perfMrfa 
To  me,  and  others,  you  must  leave  the  rest  Go,  now,  Kate,  sn^" 
— ^he  passed  his  arm  about  her,  and  his  voice  grew  tremidoufr— "* ' 
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f     shall  not  again  see  you,  Kate-*-iny  own — n»v  love-^until  it  is  al] 

**  T<m  m«Bt  noi  &H,^  i^he  cried,  Imiriedly,  starting  from  bis  em- 
Waoe,  and  lookhig  alm3»t  stenily  into  his  countenance.  ^You 
must  not  fail,  Robert ;  rather  than  that'-bear  me— my  father  must 
not  die' in  shame — the  gallows  must  not  pollute  him — the  rope 
niut  not  dmhonour  his  neck.  There  is  an  alternative — a  dreadful 
i^tOTDatife,  Robert — but  still  an  altematiTe.**  She  put  her  hand 
vpon  the  pktok  at  hie  aide,  as  she  concluded  the  sentence,  wildly, 
Iwt  in  a  TOQoe  subdued  to  a  whisper,  '^  If  he  must  die,  there  u 
another  mode — another.  Only  do  noi  hesitate,  Robert;  li  you 
'^  cannot  save  him  from  death,  you  may  from  dishonour.  Fear  not 
to  spare  him  the  shame  which  is  worse  than  death  to  his  spirit, 
nd  quhe  as  dreadful  to  mine.'' 

Bh%  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  aobbed  audibly  for 
aahistaat 

-  And  if  I  fall,  Kate— ^ 

'^In  life  <v  death,  Robert,  I  am  only  yours.^  She  had  with- 
drawn her  hoe  from  his  bosom  as  she  ^poke.  Her  glistening  eyes, 
with  a  holy  earnestness,  were  fixed  upon  bis  own,  and  truth  was 
in  an  their  language.  How  holy,  how  aweet,  how  ennobling,  how 
endearing,  was  the  one  kiss — the  last  embrace  they  took  that 
n^t!  That  night,  preceding  a  day  of  so  much — of  such  an 
awful — ^iotereat  to  them  both.  A  hurried  word  of  mutual  encou- 
ragement— a  parting  prayer,  sent  up  in  unison  to  Heaven  from 
their  mutual  lips  and  united  spirits — ^and  they  separated — ^the 
one  to  pray  for  that  success  for  which  the  other  was  appointed  "to 
fight 

From  this  conference,  the  partisan  proceeded  to  another  with 
bis  coadjutors,  Humphries  and  Davis.-  The  whole  plan  was  then 
matured,  and  Bella  was  made  a  party  to  the  labour  by  her  brother. 
His  instructions  to  her  were  simple  enough. 

^BeDa,  you're  not  afraid  to  go  to  the  church,  just  before  day- 


^  Afraid,  brother  William  !  No,  Vm  not  afraid ;  but  what  am  I 
kodotherer 
*  Listen.    Go  there  by  daydawn,  and  go  up  to  the  steeple.'' 
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"But  how  aui  I  to  get  in  ?" 

"  Through  the  window ;  the  door  will  be  locked  hai  enough,  and 
no  getting  the  key  out  of  old  Johnson^s  hands.  Qet  im  at  the  wis- 
dow,  which  you  can  do  easy  enoughi  and  keep  quiet  ontQ  you  •» 
the  soldienB  marching  <^  with  the  ookmeL" 

"Welir 

"  Watch  them — ^you  can  see  eveiything  easy  enodf^  from  the 
tower.  Look  to  the  red  hill,  and  when  you  aee  them  armed  M 
the  foot  of  it|  set  the  bells  a-going  as  hard  as  you  can,  as  if  y«i 
were  ringing  for  dear  life ;  and  ring  away  until  you  can't  rii^  aaj 
more^ — ^you  may  then  sU^  That's  all  youVe  got  to  da  WiD ! 
you  do  it  ?" 

<"  But  what's  it  for— what's  the  good  of  it  T 

"  No  matter — I  can't  tell  you  now ;  but  it  muat  be  done  fcy 
somebody,  and  you're  the  best  one  todo  it  Will  you  promise  oie! 
— now  come,  be  a  good  girl,  Bella,  and  Fll  teQ  John  Davis  sO 
about  you." 

T|ie  girl  pvomised,  and  the  conspirators  diea  proceeded  to  oftbar 
preparations,  which  were  deemed  essential  to  the  complete  soooaii 
of  their  enterprise.  They  had  all  returned  to  the  twamp  ioa| 
before  the  daylight  opened  upon  them. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

'  Ti*  tiM  Iwt  trial,  an4  th«  strile  mail  *j«m, 
SooB  to  oar  peril.    Btit  the  hraft  i»  flm— > 
TIm  rigid  miMck  t<t    thii  rtMl  frapsMd, 
ktd  th»  thoafiit  lM>pefal  of  Qttr  fall  •aooan. 
Tke  goda  befrMod  and  aid  oa,  aa  we  aerva, 
Andbattla  fiv  Ua  riglu  !* 

I 

Th8  day  dawned  beaii^Ailly  and  brightly.  The  sun  rose  with- 
mii  a  cloud  darkening  his  upward  progress,  and  the  richly  varie- 
IPMi  woods  gladdened  in  his  besaus.  The  air  was  balmy,  and 
the  wind  silent.  The  quiet,  slumberous  day  of  the  iiitense  sum- 
iner,  unbroken  by  warning  or  di^cordaat  sounds,  and  alive  only  in 
the  cheering  scream  of  the  bird,  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  the  in- 
sect, seemed  but  indifTereotly  to  accord  with  the  bitter  and  the 
gloomy  purposes  of  mao*  It  was  tlic  day  of  purposed  execution. 
How  little  did  the  spirit  of  the  unconscious  and  thoughtless  nature 
harmonize  with  that,  having  un  immortal  hope  and  destiny,  yet  so 
beat  upon  earthly  strife,  so  busy  with  its  fo4>lish  passions  I  Alas ! 
that  man  should  take  so  few  leasoos  from  tiie  sweet  ministers  of 
God — Uie  bird  and  the  flower — sent  for  his  pleaeure  and  his  profit, 
and  which/ ministering  iimoceitly,  by  song  and  sweet,  to  .his  hap- 
less, should  yet  so  commonly  fail  to  teach  him  innocence. 

A  sad  scene  was  going  on  in  the  cell  of  the  destined  victim. 
His  daughter  kneeled  beside  him  at  daylight  in  his  prison*  SJ«e 
had  ebeered  his  solitude  with  the  sunshine  of  her  owa  sweet  and 
gentle  thoughts — she  had  whispered  hope  in  his  ehrs  when  he 
himself  refused  to  hope.  She  had  forgotten  her  owu  griefs  while 
niinigtering  to  his — and  this  is  the  reward  which  virtue  always 
tengs  to  duty.  How  happy  was  she  thus  to  minister !  how  point- 
kis  was  the  ehaft  of  fate  to  him,  while  thus  he  listened  to,  and  felt 
W  tribute  ministry  I  In  that  hour,  if  Jbe  did  not  hope,  he  at  least 
Mt  free  from  all  the  humiliating  emotions  of  desp&ir.  What  if  the 
22* 
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doom  came — what  if  he  suffered  the  crael  indignity  and  the  paiofiil 
death — had  he  not  heard — did  he  not  fee],  deep  in  hia  soul,  the 
prevailing  force  of  those  prayers  which  the  lips  of  his  innooent 
child  sent  up  for  him  momently  to  Heaven  ? 

'^  Yet,  do  not  flatter  yourself  too  much,  my  daught^,"  he  aaid  to 
her,  in  reply  to  one  of  her  uttered  anticipations  oi  relief  from 
Singleton.  *'  Tou  must  not  persuade  me,  at  least  I  most  be  pre- 
pared ;  and  though  I  shall  certainly  contribute  all  in  my  power  lo 
cx>-operate  with  Robert  in  any  effort  which  he  shall  make,  I  mivt 
Lo%  the  less  prepare  to  encounter  the  last  trial  as  unavoidable. 
Robert  will  Ho  what  he  can,  I  feel  satisfied.  But  what  of  thai! 
His  force  is  snaall,  inferior  to  that  which  guards  me,  and  desperar 
tion  only  may  avail  in  what  he  attempts.^ 

**  And  he  will  be  desperate,  father ;  he  will  not  strike  feebly,  (^ 
heartlessly,  or  hopelessly.  Oh  no!  I  know  he  will  not.  He  e 
resolved  with  all  his  resolve,  and  you  know  his  spirit.  He  does  Boi 
say — ^he  will  not  tell  me  what  he  intends ;  but  his  eyes  are  so  earnest, 
and  he  looks !  Could  yon  but  have  seen  him,  father,  when  he  pn>* 
mised  me  to  save  you,  your  hope  would  be  like  mine ;  you  wonJd 
not,  you  could  not,  doubt  that  he  would  do  it" 

**  I  do  not  doubt)  my  child,  that  he  will  try — ^ 

**  And  if  Robert  tries,  father—'* 

He  interrupted  her  sanguine  speech  atid  the  impKed  tribute  to 
her  lover,  folding  his  arms  about  her  neck,  as  she  knelt  beside  him, 
and  placing  his  lips  upon  her  forehead.  ^     * 

^  You  are  a  devoted  giri,  and  Robert  may  well  love  you,  nrj 
child.  Tell  me,  Katharine — ^it  will  do  me  good  to  know  tiiat  fail 
affections  are  yours,  and  that  you  have  not  been  unmindful  of  his 
worth.** 

"  How  eouW  I — how?  Have  we  not  known  him  long  aioiigfa. 
my  father?" 

^Ood  Mess  you,  Kate — God  bless  you !  This,  if  I  perish,  woofd 
still  be  a  redeeming  pleasure,  as  I  should  then  know  him  to  be  well 
rewarded,  and  be  siire  that  I  leave  you  with  a  protector.  Tear 
loves,  my  child,  are  hallowed  with  my  blessings,  with  the  pn^ 
for  your  good  of  one  who,  in  a  few  hours,  may  be  in  the  ] 
ofGodhimselt** 
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She  dimg  to  him  fifee  a  detpamtg  inhnt 
'*^>eak  not  thus,  mj  faiher-^let  me  hope — do  not  make  me. 
djabt  that  jot  viil  be  sared — that  the  hitter  cup  will  paM  by 
tia." 

•*  Hope — ^hopo  yn,  my  chiM — ^it  is  your  dnty.  Hope  m  one  of 
}3kp9  best  alHefr — die  first  to  come,  the  last  to  desert  ub.  But  I  need 
not  tdl  yoQ  to  hope.  Ton  cannot  help  it.  Hope  and  virtue  are 
twina,  and  inseparable ;  the  one  never  flies  until  tlie  other  deserts 
the  heart    There  is  no  despair  for  the  good.** 

•*  I  b^eve  it — ^I  trust — and  yon,  too,  hope,  my  father,  if  this  be 
true.  I  feel  it  in  my  soul,  even  as  if,  at  this  moment,  I  beheld  it 
with  my  eyes.  A  good  spirit  at  my  heart — God's  spirit — is  thete 
to  assure  me  of  my  hope.^ 

Thus  cheered  and  cheering,  the  two,  interrupted  only  occasion- 
ally by  the  entrance  of  the  colonel's  sister,  conversed  together  from 
dajKght  until  the  approi|ching  noon.     But,  as  the  hour  drew  nigh 
assigned  for  the  execution — when  the  danger  began  to  assume,  as 
it  were,  a  bodily  form  and  pressm^ ;  the  thoughts  came  thick  tb  the 
mind ;  the  doubts  grew  strong  and  oppressive  about  the  heart ;  the 
fears  seized  upon  the  flickering  foncies ;  and  imagraation,  painting 
in  vivid  colours  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  the  approaching  time, 
to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  maiden,  greatly  served  to  overthrow  all  the 
stability  of  her  resolved-all  the  flne  soothing  of  her  hope.  MBhe 
moaned  aloud  as  she  dung  now  to  the  neck  of  her  fiither.    In  that 
moment,  the   nature  of  the  man  grow  active,  and  Ae  contrast 
between  the  two  woulct  daim  the  art  of  the  patntor  to  embody  to 
the  eye ;  and  the  strong  imagination,  only,  could  depict  it  to  the 
mmd  of  one  not  beholding  it    He,  who  had  wept  with  her  before,  \ 
was  now  erect  and  strong.    If  it  was  not  hope  that  strengthened,  it 
was  the  courage  and  high  resolve  of  flne  moral  character,  strong  in 
conscious  integrity — strong  in  resolve — that  lifted  up  spirit  and 
form  alike,  defyingly,  in  the  fiioe  of  death.    It  is  a  noble  picture^ 
that  of  a  brave  man  looking  out  upon  danger,  and  fearlessly  pre* 
paring  for  its  approach.     It  is  a  painfully  sweet  picture  that  of  the 
frail  woman, — storm-beaten,  8torm*broken,  like  a  flower  stricken  to 
the  earth,  and,  in  its  weakness,  compelled  to  rest  upon  its  bosom ; 
tmt  still  smSKn^,  still  cheering,  still  giving  forth  love  and  worship. 
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eren  as  the  fiower  gives  ftfftb  peffaiiie»  and  ready  to  share  the  frte 
which  it  dreads,  but  which  it  has  iH>t  the  strength  to  avert 

Such  was  the  picture  in  the  dungeon  of  Colonel  Wakoo.  Tbi 
masculine  spirit  was  already  composed  for  the  final  trial — thv  IssI 
struggle  of  lifs  with  ite  uncompromising  enemy.  Hie  man  was  pro- 
pared  to  meet  death  with  unshrinking  resolutioa ;  the  genUemaa, 
with  grace  and  dignity :  and  when,  entering  Us  dungeon,  ilajor 
Proctor  came  to  his  prisoner — ^his  own  eyes  sufiueed,  and  his 
deportment  that  of  one,  himself  a  victim — a  victim  certainly  to  hu- 
miliation and  grief — ^to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  hour,  he  met 
the  unshaken  glance  and  carriage  of  one  who  seemed  rather  a  con- 
queror than  a  oondenme<ij 

^  Leave  us,  but  a  few  moments,  and  let  my  servant,  C»ar,  be 
summoned,  if  yoa  please.    He,  oaly,  will  attend  me.^ 

Pfo<^U)r  bowed,  and  departed.     **  Father — oh  1  my  fiuher — it  is 

not  the  hour — it  is  not  time  yet — do  not  go— not  yet  I  Bobeit  majr 

not  be  ready — not  quite  ready.    He  has  to  come  from  the  Gyprett 

— he  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  will  want  all  the  time  he  can  get** 

She  clung  to  him,  as  if  to  keep'  him  back.    Her  eyes  were 

BtM*tiag  from  their  sockets,  Uoodshot  and  wandering.    Her  wonh 

came  chokingly  forth — ^her  frame  was  convulsed  and  shiv«ifl|;; 

her  whole  manner  that  of  one  in  whose  mind  reason  and  opposing 

apprehensions  were  earnestly  at  strife  for  the  ascenden^.     He 

liAed  her  from  the  floor  jsa  if  ahe  had  been  a  child — his  own  nerreB 

,  un^rembliog  all  the  while.     He  lifted  her  to  his  lips,  and  cafanlj 

{kissed  herohedc    The  act  itself  told  more  than  words.    He  hsd 

( treated  her  as  a  child,  and  she  understood  the  gentle  form  of  that 

^-rebuke.    She  tried  to  compose  herself^  and  her  words,  tkougk 

J  equally  broken  and  incoherent,  were  far  more  subdued  in  tb«r 

;  atterance.    How  tender — ^how  holy  was  that  brief  coomiunioB  1 

]     ^*  Katharine,  be  firm,  my  child — be  firm  for  my  aakei    Be  firm 

^40  pray — to  pray  for  my  rescue ;  nor  for  that  alone — ^you  must  be 

.J&rm  to  act" 

(     She  grasped  his  hand,  and  looked  inquiringly 
(.    ""Roberty"  he  continued,  as  she  listened— ""  Robert  with  thit 
'good  sense  which  distinguishes  his  prbceedinga  alwayS|  has  tcU 
you  noUiing  plainly  of  his  present  plan.    He  knew  that  yon  ooiiid 


ml  w«li  eomprdboMi  mflitarj  partbdars,  and  diat  y«u  would 
better  be  satisfied  wkh  hiBOWB  general  aatorance,  thaa  if  he  tuu? 
ondertakeii  to  show  joa  ihoee  arraogeBwnts  which  you  miwt  ye 
bil  to  appreciate.  To  teadi  oaly  a  part  of  bis  detigii,  would  be  tc 
leav«  the  inqoiring  niiiid  doubtful  of  the  nest.  I  can  eoajeeture 
the  dengn  which  he  hae  io  view,  in  part  at  least— aad  the  horses 
which  you  were  required  to  send  htm,  he  has  dosMess  prepared 
ia  Kadmces  iwf  me  along  the  road,  io  the  event  of  his  resouing  me« 
ft  is  fer  yoa  to  eontribnte  something  to  tbe  same  object  Me 
oonU  not  Tenture  across  tbe  bridge,  and  he  tiierefore  made  no 
soangenents  in  that  quarter,  should  it  suit  me  t»  shape  ray  flight 
U>  that  aide  of  the  rirer — a  desperate  man,  most  desperately  bent, 
I  aiay-  be  disposed  to  push  through  my  enemies,  even  wheve  they 
are  thirrkert^  In  that  event,  there  should  be  hoises  there  also. 
Yott  moat  see  to  this»  lor  your  aunt  has  none  of  the  necessary 
eaeigy.  Your  firmness  must  do  this,  eren  now.  Take  the  oar^ 
liigs  there,  and  there  reaatn  with  it.  It  may  be  all  to  me,  and 
the  trust  w  now  with  you."  * 

The  object  of  Walton  was  not  expreand  to  his  daughter.  He 
had  no  real  idea  that  he  should  need  any  such  assistaaoe ;  bu^  he 
wci.kaew  that,  by  the  employment  of  her  mind  at  die  most  peril- 
on  moment,  in  a  labour  of  seeming  necessity,  he  shoiUd  divest  it 
m  leslity  of  its  own  griefei  Throw  responsibility  upen  the  young 
mind,  if  yon.  would  sedc  to  strengthen  it.  This  was  his  design ; 
snd  its  eflect  was  instant  The  belief  that  on  her  resohitton  and 
sraoa,  BOW,  so  much  was  to  depend,  alone  restored  and  strength- 
<ii)%d  her.  Yet  she  could  not  so  soon  recover,  and,  taJdng  her  test 
embrace  almoetr  in  a  convnision,  th&  was  himied  away  by  her 
Mnt  from  the  mouruAil  dangeon,  a  few  moments  before  the  officer 
scared  to  conduct  the  piisdner  to  ihe  phice  of  doom.  Major 
\  Proctor  himself  forbore  to  attend  the  execution.  He  assigned  the 
titk  to  an  inf<brior  officer,  his  duty  not  requiring  his  personal  pre-* 
\  mnoe.  A  strong  guard  was  detached  from  tbe  garrison,  and  the 
md  procession  emerged  at  midday  firom  the  gates. 

Ifajor  Sngleton  had  well  devised  hie  plans,  and  prepared,  aa^ 
folfy  as  in  his  power,^llBr  the  due  execution  of  bis  purposes.  He- 
had  baai^i  hia-tm^fMbefofe  daylight  to  the  spot  aarigM  theow' 
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Tq^  thoee  wha  know  the  grotmd,  hit  arrongemeHt  will  be  nm&f 
comprehended.  To  thoee  who  do  not,  a  few  words  maj  be  neees* 
sary,  and  will  certainly  suffice  for  explanation,  l^e  road  at  the 
point  of  execution  was  on  the  easy  ascent  of  a  small  day  hill  The 
woods  were  thick  on  ttther  hand.  On  the  eastern  side  ^  the  wood, 
a  few  yards  below  the  gallows,  a  small  track*— a  oommoa  wagoa 
or  neighbourhood  road — wound  into  the  forest,  making  a  tan 
within  a  few  paoes  (rom  the  main  path,  which  effectually  eonoeaM 
it  at  that  distance  feom  the  sight  In  this  shelt^ng  place,  oaa 
half  ctf  Singleton's  troop,  well  moantod  and  ready  ibr  the  chai*g«v 
lay  concealed.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  road,-  closely  hiil- 
den  in  tbe  wood,  some  liiirty  paces  al>ore,  another  pottiea  of  hm 
force,  similarly  posted  and  prepared,  stood  in  waiting  for  the  ngnaL 
Three  chosen  riflemen  were  assigned  trees  at  difi^rent  points  of  the 
wood  on  either  hand,  commanding  the  scene  of  execution.  They 
w^e  closely  embowered  in  the  foliage;  and  tke  tvees  interrwag, 
effectually  secured  ikem  from  the  sight,  even  though  the  report  of 
their  pieces  indicated  the  direction  in  which  they  harboared.  Tbat 
horses  were  hitched  to  swinging  boi^hs  in  the  wood  behind  them, 
ready  for  their  flight  the  moment  thdr  task  should  be  finiahed. 
Singleton  himself  led  the  party  destined  to  make  the  flrst  charge. 
To  Humphries  the  other  body  was  assigned.  No  iostmoiions  wen 
omitted,  necessary  to  bring  about  concerted  action ;  tmd  the  minvl- 
est  directions — aye,  even  to  the  rifleman  who  was  required  to  lead 
the  fire — were  insisted  upon  by  the  young  but  Uiovghtfiii  partissa. 
Such  being  the  fHreparatioB,  theve.was  no  danger  of  the  plan  finbof 
from  faimy  or  want  of  cookiess. 

The  little  ooquetle,  whom  the  restoration  to  the  good  regwdsef 
John  Davis  had  made  the  most  obl^;ing  little  creature  that  tbe  vfl- 
hige  had  for  some  tune  known,  did  not  forget  the  part  whieh  hU 
bttSn  assigned  her  in  tbe  duties  of  the  day.  Clamberiof  over  the 
graves,  with  some  little  feminine  trepidation,  she  made  her  way  iaia 
the  church,  and  iromthence  into  the  stee}4e,  a^ile  the  stan  vreit 
yet  shining  palely  in  the  heavens.  She  had  her.dread  of  gheal%for 
she  had  heard  a  thousand  stories  of  their  nocturnal  habits;  bat  tks, 
shfirecoUeoted  John  Davis,  who^had  given  her  a  parting  admoaitioB 
to.  do  ably  the  task  assignad  her.    ioha  Davis  atood  tcherattkit 
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in  theplaoe  of  %  principle ;  sod,  like  many  thov^and  otlien 
of  both  sexes^  Abe  Always  understood  her  dutiea  best  wb«ii  they 
came  thiong^h  oertaiD  lipe,  and  were  inaifited  upon  by  a  oerUin 
pveacher.  Man-worship^  in  those  times,  as  at  present,  was  not  un- 
eoBuatmlj  noistaken  for  the  most  profound  woisb^  of  God. 

Hese  ^e  watched  pataeotlj  and  long.  Day  came,  and  from  the 
tower  lookmg  forth,  she  beheld  his  rising  light  with  a  foeling  of 
telie^  if  not  of  joy.  The  first  fsint  Uush  that  drove  away  the  stars 
froBi  the  east,  almost  won  her  worship  on  this  occasion ;  not  only 
becaaae  it  thieved  her  gloomy  watoh,  bnt  because  of  its  own  beau- 
ty. How  natural  is  the  wordnp  of  the  sun !  How  idle  to  wonder 
\  si  the  pagan  who  sees  in  it  the  mnbodiad  god  of  his  idolatry  I  Ha 
speaks  for  a  God  in  all  his  aspects,  and  is  worthy  of  homage,  not 
oaty  as  be  ao  gveatly  ministers  to  man,  but  as  he  is  worthy  of  Ae 
Grmtsv. 

Fatie&tljf  hour  after  hour,  until  tha  approaching  neon,  did  the 
gii)  oontnuie  dose  concealed  in  the  steeple,  awaidng  the  moment 
wUch  sfaoakl  call  for  the  execution  of  her  duties.    And  it  came  at 
l«t.     The  painful  and    moomfal.  notes  of  the  SMlitary  music 
Kscbed  her  ear,  and  the  gloomy  procession  emerged  from  the  gate 
cC  the  gartison  beaeath  her  eye.    First  came  a  small  guard,  then 
the  fNTiseinar,  attended  by  a  cleigyniany  and  then  Uie  main  body  of 
^  guard  marching  on  either  hand.    As  the  fearful  notes  resounded 
throagfa  the  Tillage,  its  iahalntants  came  forth  in  groups,  joining 
4m  nehmohofy  nuurch,  and  oontiihuting  by  tb^r  numbers  to  its 
'■poMg  scdemnity.    The  prisoner  was  much  beloved  in  the  vil- 
Uf^  and  its  adghbouihood,  even  by  those  who  had  takes  sides 
with  tha  invader;  and  iha  knowledge  of  this  foot  alone  made  the 
luB|K>  Bote  stfong  and  active  m  the  bosom  of  Singleton,  that  hiM 
pilrn  must  be  successful.    He  felt  assured,  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
■soniBtotion,  pone  of  the  natives  would  interfere  to  prevent  the  res- 
cue of  Walton  or  aanst  in  Us  recoveiy. 

The  heart  of  Bella  Humphries  thrilled  foarfuUy  as  she  watched 
^  pffoeession.  The  imposing  martial  array,  the  gorgeous  uniform 
of  the  British,  their  fine  regfihir  moveraeat,  dose  and  well  arrayed 
<irifir,.and  ^^eamiag  bayonets,  strudc  terror  to  her  hearty  while 
IW  notmd  aM  the  .enthusiastic  admiration  of  her  miad.     Her 
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imk  waft  to  watch  until  tbe  dmUcidjd  »boold  readt  a  aatidn.  pomk^ 
whid),  from  lier  ekirated  poeitiMi,  she  could  em\j  beiiojdofier  tlia 
treeB.  She  was  then  to  aoitnd  the  toosin,  and  thus  funuah  the  <a- 
pe«)ted  signal  to  ali  the  oonspuEalom.  Firmfy,  thoagb  trembling^ 
she  looked  forth  mpoa  the  anay,  whiehshe  ecMild  readily  diatiagaish 
ID  all  ita  parts. .  There  was  the  priaoaw,  seated  ia  the  d^giadii^ 
cart;  there  was  the  priest  beside  him;  there  thediffemai  bedias 
of  sddiers;.  and  theie,  hao^ng  upon,  the  skirts,  or  eiowdi^  upoa 
the  sidea  of  the  uelancholy  preoissioa,  came  the  ^dUagw*  aad 
country  peo]^e.  She  eoakl  even  distingoish  Blonay,  and  hia  hag- 
like  BMH^r,  tmdging  along,  at  a  harried  pace,  in  the  front  •f  the 
ptocesaioa.  The  old  woman  hung  upon,  the  am  <fef  her  son,  wha 
seemed  but  partially  disposed  to  eany  suoh  a  burden.  The  sataga 
bad  not  lost  a^singk  featnre  marking  hia  old  identi^.  He  was  ths 
same  lounging,  shuffling,  callous  wretch  that  we  have  before  kimva 
Imn ;  and  his  sbw,  iadifimni  movemen^-^ibr  here  he  had  no  anis- 
cfaief  ta  perform***«w8s  the  snbjeet  of  rebuke  with  his  own  methsr. 

^  Oeme  now^  Ned,  my  bo^— ^naore  a  bit  teler,  will  yoni  Ths 
people  are  coming  close  behind,  and  wie  shall  see  nothing  if  thiy 
get  befom  us.'* 

.  ""Why,  what'a  to  sce^  mother!  Adtat  it,  ihere'a  netUngse 
mudi  in. a  fellow  himging*  IVe  seen  more  than  one^  and  so  haise. 
vjml" 

^  ""  That's  true,  Ned ;  but  sfcHl  I  like  it^  and  I  don't  eare  hew  many 
of  tl>ese  grsat  folks  they  string  u^  among  the  treea*  I  hate 'em  all, 
Neddy,  boy ;  for  afi  of  them  hate  yon.  They  keep  you  down,mj 
so»— th^  trample  upon  yoa^^bay  laugh  at  yon,  and  iheis  bstt 
word  to  you  is  a  curse.    God  onrse  'em  for  it;  I  hate  *<m  aU^ 

^  Adrat  it,  but  you  can't  hang 'cm;  and  so  what's  thn  use  to  tsflc 
about  itr 

^  If  I  oodd  f  she  mntt^ed  bitterly  between  her  oloaed  tsslk 
The  son  replied  with  a  laugh,  coQchidin|p  the  sentence— 

.«"  The  trees  would  be  foil  of  such  fruit" 

^  Aye,  that  tiiey  would ;  and  Fve  tried  for  the  power-^Fv^^adnd 
for  the  power  over  them,  but  it  hasnt  come  to  roe.  Pve  got  sol 
of  my  bed  at  midnight,  when  the  night  was  Uaokeat,  and  Fvt 
ealkd  upon  the  bad  spirito  to  oome  to  me,  and  belj^  mertn  n^  » 
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OR  liient  tli9t  hacre  scomed  jou,  aod  tpit  upon  jon,  sad 
called  you  by  soorDfol  nameB ;  but  I  bad  no  Idunmg,  and  so  the 
evil  ones  oufte  not  to  o^  «idf  tiiougb  Fve  iodced  for  'em,  and 
longed  far  'em,  and  wanted  'em  badly*" 

She  spoke  in  a  language  of  diMppeintioent ;  her  lodoi  and  man* 
nee  both  ootie^>onduig  wiULtbecbagrin  wbi^  her  words  eipreised. 
T^  she  eeoiplainad  unjustly.  Tbe  a|Hrit»  of  evil  had  been  eernag 
her  to  ilie  utmost  extent  ol  their  power ;  bat  with  the  vnlgar  mi»d, 
always,  the  power  mait  have  a  body  and  a  sign  to  the  eitemal 
secvww  befeteits  peaenoe  wiU  be  reeogniaed  or  understood. 

The  ill-fi|ivoQmd  son  chndded  at  the  disappointmeat  she  express- 
ed; asd,  wkh  a  taste  di^oing  fvom  her  ow%  eongratulated  her 
qioa  their  indulgent  absence. 

**  Adrat  it,  mother,  but  they  would  have  been  ugly  eonpany  if 
&ey  had  eome;  aad  Fm  anf^fy  glad  they  didn^t  listen^  to  you. 
Tfa^  woald  ha' made  the  eabiti  too  hot  tQ  h^  us.^ 

^  Fear  pe^ ;  W  they  say  that  t|ie  person  who  ealls  them  oaa 
keep  then  down,  and  make  'eaa  only  do  what's  wamed.  I  wasn't 
aMd ;  they  wouldn't  have  seen  me  IremUe  if  they  bad  oome,  even 
at  nridnigiil,  when,  I  ealled  them.  But  there  goes  another  that 
OQ^  to  be  strapped  up  too.  He's  another-  great  roan  too,  and 
has.^jaearlet  enshions  in  his  pew  at  church,  while  I  must  sit  on 
4$  bate  beneh  in  the  aide,  as  if  in  God's  house  some  acre  to  be 
poor,  aad  some  rich." 

^  Adral  it,  mother,  hush,  or  they'll  hear  you.  Ck)me  this  side, 
out  of  the  way  of  the  €*owd — hiite  to  ibe  leff* 

*  Dont  carry  me  where  I  can't  see.  I  want  to  see  eterythtng, 
and  TOO  must  get  me  a  place  on  the  hill.*' 

*  Why,  that  will  be  close  by  the  tree." 

*^  Tbat^s  what  I  want,  I  want  to  see  bis  mouth  when  the  cart 
moves  oft** 

**  D — n  my  heart,  if  I  stand  there  with  you  ;  I'll  go  higher  up ; 
sad  so  must  y*on.    You'll  only  be  in  the  way,  mother,  to  jo  there.** 

'^Bnt  there  I  will  stand,  for  my  eyes  are  bad,  and  I  can't  see 
hitber  oft  You  can  leave  me,  if  you  don't  like  it.  I  can  stay  by 
•ysslf 

^Adnf  H,  no  I  will    I  can  see  very  weB  at  a  himdred  yards ; 

i 

y 
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thai*s  Bigh  enoagh  lor  me ;  and  1 4bD^i  like  to  go  too  nigk 
peopW's  in  the  aotiMi  of  hanging*     It  aint  safe.*' 

He  burned  the  beldam  to  the  hill  aaaigBed  for  the  plaoe  of  exe- 
cution. A  few  paces  only  separated  her  frcnn  the  £Aal  tpee ;  aad 
she  saw  all  the  desired  points  distindly.  The  pDooeBsion  moved 
on ;  the  crowd  gatbesed ;  the  tree  was  before  the  doomed  netim ; 
and  the  offioer  in  command  li^ng  vp,  ordemd  a  halt  befoie  it,  oad 
proeeeded  to.  make  hie  anranffements,  when  the  bell  aonaied:  a 
single  stroke  and  then  a  panae — as  if  the  haad  grew  palsied  imme 
diately  after.  That  stroke^  however,  so  single,  so'aaddei^  d«ew 
every  eye,  aroused  all  attentioa ;  aad  ooming  immediately  upon 
the  solemn  feelings  induced  by  the  approaching  soeiie  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  spectators,  it  had  the  effect  of  startlingi  for  an  install 
aH  who  heard  it 

But  when  it  ¥Kas  r9peated-*-whea  the  painfal  ckmonr  grew  qoidc 
and  violent,  and  the  r^>idly  dashing  mviUH  thundeied  forth  areok* 
less,  unregulated  peal,  varying^  yet  oontinuoos — the  suiprise  pas 
complete.  In  thai  moment,  a  new  tervor  cgme,  close  following  u|mb 
the  first.  ,  The  signal  had  been  beard  and  obeyed  by  the  other  coo* 
spirators,  and  wild  cries  of  men,  women,  and  children,  coming  from 
Dorchester,  aroused  in  painful  astonishment  tboa^  forming  the  pro- 
cession, soldiem  as  well  as  people.  The  cadse  of  the  abiim,  ia 
another  instant,  seemed  explained  to  the  wondering  multitude!,  as 
they  looked  towards  the  village.  A  sudden  rush  of  flame  -a  wide^ 
Li^  (Votomn — ^rose  from  its  centre,  and  asofsnded  into  the  eshn 
.  atmosphere,  like  a  pyramid.  Another  and  another  body  of  fl^me, 
in  different  directions^  and  the  now  distinguished-  cry  from  the 
village,  announced  it  to  be  on  fine.  The  crowd — each  ii^vidi|a| 
only  thinking  of  his  &mily  and  household  goods — ^broke  on  every 
side  through  the  guard  clustering  around  the  prisoner ;  heedloi 
of  the  resistance  which  they  offered,  and  idl  ununscious  of  the  pre- 
sent dangen  In  that  moment,  while  the  alarm  was  ^t  tLe  higheit, 
and  as  the  officer  struggled  to  keep  his  ranks  unbroken,  the  r^  of 
ouo  of  the  marksmen  in  the  tree-top  singled  him  out  .aa  a  victim, 
and  he  fell  beneath  the  unerring  aim  which  the  rifleman  had  taken 

It  was  then  that  tho  buglo  of  Singleton  sounded — a  clear,  qnidc^ 
And  lively  note.     Tliat  of  Humphries,  qn   the  opposite  .  yunto; 
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raspondedt  and  the  cbgi^  of  the  pwrtjaan  foUowed  cIqm  upon  it 
The  officer  next  in  conunand  to  hiw  who  hed  bllen,  however  sur- 
prised, coolly  enoij^h  prepared  to  do  his  duty.  He  dosed  his  men 
arauiid  the  prisoner  with  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  and  when 
the  rushing  hoiees  were  heard  Uooping  from  the  woods,  he  boldly 
&ced  in  liie  direction  of  the  expected  eoemy.^ 

All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instaat  The  brands  had  been  well 
ptepaied  under  the^ireodou  of  old  Pryor;  and,  with  the  feeing 
of  a  true  patriot,  his  own  dwelling  had  been  chosen  by  him  the  v 
Y9iy  first  for  destruction.  He  had  piled  the  resinous  and  rich 
lightwood  in  every  apartnient.  He  had  filled  it  with  eombustibles, 
and  had  so  prepared  it,  that  the  blaae  must  be  sudden,  and  the 
jonflagration  complete.  Three  other  houses  were  choctti  and 
prepared  in  Hke  manner ;  and,  once  ignited,  their  posseasors  rushed 
away  to  the  place  of  execution,  crying  their  alarm  aloud^  and  add- 
ing  to  the  wild  con&isioa* 

Their  cries  resounded  violently,  with  a  new  and  more  eji4>bati£ 
baiBt^  ai^  coming  out  of  tho  village,  they  appearnd  upon  the  road, 
just  aa  the  bugle  of  Smgleton  had  sounded  for  his  charge.  Thb 
brave  partisan  had  bent  all  his  energies  to  his  purpose,  and  he  now 
gave  flJl  his  spirit,  and  ^  his  strength,  to  iUi  maafiil  completion. 
Uis  first  plunge  from  the  ec^pice  placed  him  in  frx>nt  of  a  presented 
bayonet  Quick  aa  thought,  be  wheeled  his  steed  to  the  right, 
4Toidiqg  the  lunge  wbieh.  carried  the  soldier  lorward.  Whkle  the 
fore  feet  of  the  anima)  were  yet  in  air,  h^  as  suddenly,  wheeled 
him  back  again,  and  his  hoo&  were  beaten  down,  with  all  hi»  , 
weight,  upc«  the  body  of  the  soldieiv  who  lay  crushed  ai<d  writh 
ii^  nnder  hia  \^g&. 

This  movemelit  had  broken  the  bristling  Une^  in  tlic  centre  of 
which  the  strong-limb^  partisan  now  ibund  himaell  He  did  ncA 
tUnp  to  ealculate.  In  action,  alone,  lay  his  hope  of  safety  or  suceess. 
He  was  penetratipg  the  square  in  which  his  uncle  was  a  prisoner. 
Tlie  &tal  cart  was  before  him,  and  this  was  enough  to  give  new 
vigour  to  his  effort  Right  and  lefi,  his  heavy  sabre  descended — ^a 
8wee[m)g  death,  defying  the  opposing  eteeJ,  and  biting  fatally  at 
«fery  stroke.  He  was  well  supported  by  his  men^  and,  though  not 
'Ofie-half  tlie  nmnber  of  his  enemies,  lie  had  already  gained  a  deoidf 
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ed  adiranti^,  and  made  Bonie  prdgrMs  towarda  hia  objeel,  wfcen 
the  charge  of  Humphries  foHowed  up  his  siicoess.    The  Keiit«tmi 
hurried  over  the  ground,  cheering  and  shouting.     An  old  wotnaa, 
feebly  tottering  to  the  roadside,  stumbled  along  the  path,  bat  he 
did  not  pauM  in  his  progress.     Indeed,  he  could  not    The  tioop 
followed  him — horseman  after  horaeman  went  over  the  prosAraDs 
body,  grinding  it  to  the  earth,  nndi  there  was  as  Kttle  human  in  its 
iq^pearance,  as  there  was  in  t^e  heart  of  its  owner.    She  gare  tat 
one  cry-^a  dreadftil  sereaaft.     It  chilled  the  heart  of  the  brama 
trooper,  as  the  hoo&  of  bis  steed  went  down  upon  her  breast     He 
knew  the  roice— ^e  heard  the  words — and,  iMg  as  she  was,  fMil 
and  malignant,  the  appeal  to  her  son,  in  the  last  accents  of  her 
lipa,  was  touching  in  the  extreme.    It  was  his.  name  that  she  oriecf 
in  her  death  stmggle^-'a&d  Blonay'  heard  the  cry.     He  enmged 
fnua  the  bush  where  he  had  been  sheltered ;  but,  when  the  con- 
test was  clear  before  him,  he  again  sank  back.     He  was  oaol 
enoog^i  to  see  that  nothing  eouM  save  the  beldam — he  was  ealeo- 
lating  enough  to  risk  nothing  in  an  efibrt  so  hopeleas.    Stealing 
along  the  wood,  however,  he  unslung  his  iMe,  freed  his  knife  from 
the  sheath,  and  prepared  to  take  any  possible  advantage  which  the 
progress  of  drcumstanoes  mighl  afford  him. 

I^e  fight  grew  feaiiul  around  the  eart  in  ^ich  the  prisoner  sat 
llie  clergyman  leaped  into  the  crowd,  dreading  that  oonspienoos- 
ness  in  the  affray  which  the  situation  gave  him.  OolcHiel  Wakon, 
iJone,  remained  within  it  He  had  arisen,  but  his  hands  were  tied ; 
and,  though  his  feet  were  free,  he  yet  felt  that  his  poeitioa  was 
much  more  secure,  a^  long  as  the  sabre  only  was  employed,  tbaa 
it  would  be,  without  weapons,  and  having  no  use  ef  his  hands,  in 
the  tiuUe,  and  under  the  feet  of  the  horsesi  But  he  shouted 
encouragingly  to  Singleton,  who,  indeed,  needed  now  no  other  enoon- 
rageiiient  than  his  own  fierce  phrensy.  The  fbry  that  impdled  him 
looked  like  madness^  He  seemed  double-anned  and  invulneraUe^ 
More  than  once  had  a  strong  combatant  q>posed  him,  and  hope* 
lessly.  He  had  ploughed  his  way  through  the  living  wall,  with  s 
steel  and  strength  equaUy  irresistible. 

^  Oourage,  uncle — courage !  Can  you  do  nothing  for  yowneYf 
Aad,  atiiking  as  he  spc^e,  down  went  another  sekKer. 
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^  I  am  taed,"  was  the  reply  m  quickly.    Ii.  the  next  imMnent, 
Irom  his  hofse  into  the  centre  of  the  vehicle,  Lftnce  Framp- 
ioB  «|n^ied  his  knife  to  the  cords. 

1^  Hnn-ab  P  was  the  eheerii^  cry  of  the  partisans,  as  the  prisoner 
dapped  bis  hsnds  in  tke  air,  showing  their  enlargement.  A  soldier 
{  araed  Uie  horse  which  drew  the  cart,  by  the  bridle,  and  turning 
kis  beind  Among  the  crowd,  sought  to  lead  him  &S.  But  the  sabre 
of  Singleton — seemingly  aimed  at  the  soldier,  who  dodged  it  by 
ndting  down  while  yet  holding  upon  the  bridle — was  adroitly 

i  intended  for  the  horse.  It  went  resisUeasly  through  his  neck,  and, 
itBiDg  miBOiig  the  crowd  about  him,  the  animal  struggled  in  the 
agopiea  of  death,  still  fhrther  adding  to  the  confusion. 

Wahon  at  this  moment  sprai^  from  the  cart,  and  the  partisaas 
fadiered  around  him.  The  guard,  considerably  diminished,  now 
noQected  for  a  cha^ ;  but  the  pistols  of  the  partisans^  which  they 
oonkl  now  safely  venture  to  employ,  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  They  recoiled,  and  in  the  moment^  Colonel  Walton  gained 
the  cover  of  the  wood ;  another  found  him  mounted :  and,  nisliing 
liMth,  with  a  wild  shout,  he  gave  the  enmny  an  idea  of  the  presence 
of  some  freriier  enemy.  This  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  the 
compAotion  of  the  oonfiuion.  Tlrey  gave  back — at  ftrst  they  merely 
yielded — then  they  broke;  and,  as  the  partisans  beheld  their 
advantage,  and  pressed  <m  to  avail  themselves  of  it^  the  dismem- 
bered guard  fled  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

^  Back— 4)aek  r  cried  Singleton,  to  his  men,  as  they  were  pre^ 
paring  to  pursue.  ^  Enough  has  been  done  for  our  purpose — let  us 
httaid  nodiiag  in  pursuit" 

Then  turning  to  Colonel  Walton,  in  a  few  brief  words,  he  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  rescue,  but  urged  his  immediate  flight 

**  Humphries,"  cried  he  to  that  officer,  "  condu^  Cokmel  Wblton 
to  the  Cypress  instantly.  I  follow  you  with  the  men.  Nay,  linger 
not  for  me,  there  is  more  to  be  done  if  we  delay.  I  will  collect 
tiie  troop." 

They  would  have  paused,  Colonel  Walton  in  particular — who 
teemed  determined  to  Aaie  \]1  the  risks  to  which  Singleton  was 
KQbjected ;  but  the  latter,  at  once,  put  on  the  authority  with  which 
fo  was  invested,  and  sternly  oommanded  immediate  and  implicit 
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obedience  to  his  orders.  There  was  no  &rther  Mmy.  VitAlm 
was  soon  out  of  sight,  while  Singleton,  collecting  has  sotteittd 
troops,  followed  hard  upon  his  footsteps.  They  fled  in  sewon — 
just  as  Major  Proctor,  who  had  now  become  £unili«rwidi  the 
cause  of  alarm,  and  sallied  forth  with  all  the  remainii:^  gumm, 
emerged  from  the  village. 

The  Briton  found  only  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  gaavd ;  «d 
it  was  not  his  policy  to  pursue,  with  so  small  a  force  as  thsii  oder 
his  orders,  an  enemy,  of  whose  strength  he  knew  nothing  and  who 
was  flushed  with  recent  victory. 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Dorchester.  The  victory  was  with 
the  partisans,  but  they  paid  deariy  for  it  Five  of  thdr  men  wen 
slain  outri^t,  and  an  equal  number  wounded.  The  battle,  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  had  been  sanguinary  in  the  extreme ;  nor  did  it  tanni- 
nate  altogether  with  the  actual  ooi^ct  The  flames  which  bad 
ushered  in  the  conflict,  continued  to  rage  long  after  it  was  ow; 
and  one-half  of  the  beaudfol  town,  by  close  of  day,  lay  in  ashes. 

How  sweet  was  the  meeting  of  the  &ther  wiUi  his  child,  the 
day  of  peril  now  safely  over,  in  the  deep  recess  of  the  Cypres 
Swamp !  There,  on  the  first  tidtngs  of  the  advantage  gained  by 
her  friends,  she  had  repaired  in  the  hope  to  meet  him.  Nor  bad 
^e  sought  him  diere  in  vain.  He  himself  bore  her  tJie  first  tidiap 
of  his  safety ;  and,  convulsive  with  joy,  and  almost  speedilets,  i^ 
hung  upon  his  neck,  feeble  and  fainting,  with  not  strength  enoa^ 
to  speak  her  emodoos.  But  when  she  looked  round  and  saw  ncA 
her  lover,  the  thought  of  his  danger — the  doubt  of  his  safety* 
awakened  all  her  anxieties  anew,  and  brought  fectii  all  hsr 
strength. 

"  Tell  me  Uiat  he  is  safe— Robert." 

•*  He  is,  and  will  soon  be  here." 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  He  came,  guiding  her  to  the  spot 
where  her  first  pledge  to  him  had  been  givcsi — where  the  &st  kin 
of  tnie  love  had  been  exchanged  between  them.  The  pledge,  under 
better  auspices,  was  gratefully  renewed. 

•*  And  you  are  now  mine — mine  for  ever,  my  own  KathariMi'' 

**  Yours — yours  only,  and  for  ever." 

The  eye  of  a  father  k>oked  on,  and  sanoticned  the  fond  emkaoa 
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which  rewarded  the  parti«in  for  his  peril,  and  the  maiden  for  her 
firm  and  filial  deTotion. 

''Bot  this  is  not  a  time  for  dalliance,  mv  Katharine.  It  is 
enough  that  I  am  secure  of  jour  affections — enough  that  you  are 
mine — ^we  must  part  now.  Your  &ther  is  not  yet  safe — not  tiU 
we  get  him  into  the  camp  of  Marion.  Be  satisfied  that  the  im* 
mediate  danger  is  withdrawn ;  we  must  try  and  keep  him  from  a 
renewal  of  it ;  and  can  only  do  so  by  throwing  the  Peedee  between 
him  and  his  enemies.  We  must  part  now.'' 
**  So  soon  r 

"  Too  soon.  But  we  may  not  linger  here  with  safety.  We  are 
still  in  danger.  This  blow  will  bring  Tarleton  upon  us,  who  rides 
tike  a  roadman.     Come,  I  will  lead  you  tO|your  carriage,  and — ^ 

He  bore  her  away  through  the  copse,  and  no  eye  beheld  their 

psrtiog ;  but  it  was  sweet,  and  it  was  holy.     Her  last  kiss  hung 

upon  his  lips  with  an  enduring  sweetoess,  for  the  long  season 

which  intervened  between  that  period  and  the  hour  of  their  final 

I  union.    He  returned  in  a  few  moments  to  the  Swamp,  and  there 

'  found  the  maniac  FVampton  standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 

I  in  curious  observation  of  the  men.     He  would  have  carried  him 

t  along  with  the  party,  and  spoke  to  him  to  that  ^ect ;  but  th« 

other  appeared  not  to  heed  him :  and  the  only  glance  of  conscious- 

nen  which  he  seemed  to  exhibit  was  when  his  fiery  eye  rested 

upon  the  features  of  his  youthful  son.     Singleton  approached,  and 

while  persuading  him  to  remove  with  his  party  from  the  Swamp, 

laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  insane  wretch.     The  effect 

wsB  electrical.     He  bounded  away  with  his  demoniac  laugh,  and 

plunging  through  the  creek,  fied  in  the  direction  of  his  wife's 

burial-place.    The  partisan  saw  that  nothing  could   possibly  be 

done  with  him,  and  bidding  his  youthful  charge,  Lance  Framp- 

Urn,  beside  him,  he  put  his  band  in  motion,  and  hurried  forward, 

once  more  to  unite  with  Marion  in  the  long  and  perilous  warfare 

of  the  Swamps — kept  up  as  it  was,  until,  step  by  step,  beaten  to 

the  Atlantic  shores,  the  invader  fled  to  his  ships,  and   left  the 

!  country.    But  these  events  are  for  othe.*  legends.    Our  present 

.  Uttk  is  ended. 

THE   KND. 
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ADVERTISSM^NT. 


Fills  story  wbich  follows  is  ratlier  an  episode  in  tlie  progress 
)f  tbe  "Partisan/'  tlian  a  continuation  of  that  romance.  It 
^•v  no  necessary  connection  with  the  previous  story,  nor  does 
$t  form  any  portion  of  that  series  originally  contemplated  by 
the  author,  with  the  view  to  an  illustration  of  the  several 
pToniinent  penods  in  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  South 
Carolina;  although  it  employs  similar  events,  and  disposes  of 
some  of  the  personages  first  introduced  to  the  reader  by  that 
initial  publication.  The  action  of  "  Mellichampe"  begins,  it 
IB  true,  where  the  **  PartiHan**  left  off;  and  the  story  opens  by 
a  resumption  of  one  of  the  suRpended  threads  of  that  nan-ative. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  works; 
*Dd  the  reader  will  perceive  that  even  this  degree  of  affinity 
lias  been  maintained  simply  to  indicate  that  the  stories  belong 
to  the  same  family,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  breaking 
gironnd  anew.  Much  preliminary  narrative  has  thus  been 
avoided ;  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  obey  the  good  old,  pop- 
nlar,  bat  seldom -practised  maxim,  of  plunging  at  once  into  the 
Iwwels  of  my  subject.  The  "  Partisan"  was  projected  as  a 
«'»rt  of  grontid-plan,  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  the  subse- 
quent erection  x  any  fabiic  upon  it  which  the  caprice  of  the 
author,  or  the  q  entity  of  his  material,  might  seem  to  warrant 
and  encourage. 

The  two  works  w«iicb  I  projected  to  follow  the  "Partisan,** 
and  to  complete  the  series,  were  intended  to  comprise  eventa 

\ 
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more  strictlj  historical  tliati  those  whieh  have  Ik  en  emplojed 
in  this  "  Santee  legend."     The  reader  must  not,  however,  en 
hearing  this,  be  less  inclined  to  accept  *'  MellieliAmpe"  as  aa 
historical  romance.     It  is  trtily  and  legitimately  such.     It  if 
imbued  with  the  facts,  and,  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  myself  may 
be  admitted  as  &  judge,  it  portrays  truly  the  condition  of  tfca 
time.     The  events  made  use  of  are  all  historical ;  and  scarcely 
a  page  of  the  work,  certainly  not  a  chapter  of  it,  Ik  wai^Ung  in 
the  evidence  which  must  support  the  assertion.     TLe  earew 
of  Marion,  as  here  deseriUed  during  the  preeise  period  occu- 
pied by  the  narrative,  is  correct  to  the  very  letter  of  the  writ 
ten  history.     The  story  of  Barsfield,  so  far  as  it  relates  l» 
public  events,  is  not  less  so.     The  account  which  the  iatlo 
gives  of  himself  to  Janet  Berkeley  —  occurring  in  the  thir- 
ty-seventh chapter — is  related  of  him  by  tradition,  and  heart 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  recorded  history  of  the  Dotoriovs 
Jolonel  Brown,  of  Augusta,  one  of  the  most  malignant  and 
vindictive   among  the   southern    loyalists,   and    one  wIm  ii 
said  to  have  become  so  solely  from  the  illegal  and  aajnsti- 
nable  means  which  were  employed  by  the  patriots  to  make 
iiim  otherwise.     The  whole  history  is  one  of  curious  interest, 
and,  if  studied,  of  great  public  value.     It  shows  strikinglj 
the  evils  to  a  whole  nation,  and  through  successive  year% 
of  a  single  act  of  popular  injustice.     Certainly,  as  the  ebul- 
litions of  popular  justice,  shown  in  the  movements  of  revt- 
lution,  are  of  most  terrible  effect,  and  of  most  imposing  coese- 
quence;    so  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  the  same  handle 
must,  in  like  degree,  revolt  the  sensibilities  of  the  freenaa, 
and  inspire  him  Mith  a  hatred  which,  as  it  is  well-founded, 
and  sanctioned  by  humanity  itself,  must  be  unforgiving  and 
extreme.    The  excesses  of  patriotism,  when  attaining  power, 
have  been  but  too  frequently  productivo  of  a  tyranny  mure 
dangerous  in  its  exorcise,  and  more  lasting  in  its  effects,  thta 
the  despotism  which  it  was  invoked  to  overthrow. 

The  death  of  Oabnel  Marion,  the  nephew  of  the  general 
varies  somewliat,  in  the  romance,  from  the  account  given  (^tlie 
(Utrne  event  by  history ;  but  the  story  is  supported  by  tradittoa.* 
The  pursuit  of  the  "  swamp  fox"  by  Colonel  Tarkton^apw- 
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lot  dwelt  npon  with  much  satisffletioti  by  out  historians,  as  an 
•dmhrable  specimen  of  partisan  Ingenuitj  on  both  sides,  follows 
doflely  the  several  anthorities,  which  it  abridges.  The  char- 
seter  of  Tarleton,  and  his  deeds  at  this  period,  present  a  sin- 
fslar  contrast,  in  some  respects,  to  what  was  known  of  Inm 
before.  His  popularity  waned  with  his  own  party,  and  hh 
femer  enemies  began  to  esteem  him  nfiore  favorably.  We 
bare,  in  Carolina,  several  little  stories,  such  as  that  in  "Melli 
ehampe,"  in  which  his  hnman  feelings  are  allowed  to  appear^ 
at  brief  moments,  in  opposition  to  his  wonted  practices,  and 
quite  at  variance  with  his  general  character.  Nor  do  I  see 
that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  these  several  charac 
teritties.  Tlie  sensibilities  are  more  active  at  one  moment 
than  ml  another;  and  he  whotte  mood  is  nsnally  merciless  and 
iintparii>g\  may  now  and  then  be  permitted  the  blessing  of  a 
tear,  mad  the  indnlgence  of  a  tendemcss,  nnder  the  influence 
of  an  old  and  hallowed  memory,  kept  alive  and  sacred  in  some 
little  comer  of  the  heart  when  all  is  ossified  aronnd  it. 

llie  destruction  of  the  mansion-house  at  "  Piney  Grove"  by 
Major  Singleton,  and  the  means  employed  to  effect  this  object, 
will  be  recognised  by  the  readers  of  Carolina  history,  and  the 
lover  of  female  patriotism,  as  of  tnie  occurrence  in  every  point 
«f  view ;  the  names  of  persons  alone  being  altered,  and  a 
slight  variatioti  made  in  the  locality.  Indeed,  to  sum  up  all 
in  brief,  tlie  entire  materials  of  "  Mellichampe" — the  leading 
events— -every  general  action — and  the  main  characteristics, 
Itave  beeni  taken  from  the  unquestionable  records  of  history, 
and -^ in  the  regard  of  the  novelist — the  scarcely  less  credible 
testimonies  of  tbat  venerable  and  moss-mantled  Druid,  Trndi- 
tion.  I  have  simply  forborne  to  call  it  an  historical  romance, 
u  it  contained  nothing  which  made  an  era  in  the  time— -noth- 
ing whichi  in  its  character  and  importance,  had  a  visible  efieet 
upon  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  Let  us  now  pass  to  other 
topics. 

It  is  in  bad  taste,  and  of  very  doubtful  policy,  for  an  author 
to  quarrel  with  his  critics :  the  laugh  is  most  usually  against 
hm  when  he  does  so.  I  shall  not  commit  (his  error,  and  hopo 
not  to  incnr  this  penalty  ;  nor,  indeed,  have  I  any  good  cause 
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to  juBtify  ino  in  the  latiguage  of  complRiiit.  My  eritM  hvm 
asually  been  iuilulgent  ta  me  far  beyond  my  merits ;  and  I  «aa 
see  a  thousand  imperfections  in  my  own  books  wliicb  tlM^ 
have  either  failed  to  discover*  or  forborne,  in  tendemeHh  to 
dwell  upon.  Farther,  I  may  confesa* — and  I  find  ne  shuHie  m 
doing  so — whenever  they  have  dwelt  upon  deficienciea  9m4 
deDecta,  I  am  persiuuied  that,  in  moBt  cases*  tliey  have  doo6«o 
with  perfect  justice.  In  many  instaiiees  I  have  availed  my* 
self  of  their  opinions,  and  subsequent  editions  of  my  stotiM 
have  always  borne  testimony  to  the  readiness  with  wliielif 
wUeiiever  this  has  been  the  case,  I  have  adopted  Uieir  sn^^ee- 
tions.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  an  occasional  personal  and  vn* 
friendly  reference— perhaps  a  show  of  feelings  even  mow 
equivocal  in  the  case  of  some  random  reviewer — has  graaed 
harshly  upon  sensibilities  which  are  not  legitimate  topics  ef 
critical  examination ;  but  even  these  evidences  of  nnjast  as- 
sumption and  false  position  liave  been  more  than  counteradad 
by  the  considerate  indulgence  of  the  vast  majority — the  kind« 
ness  of  the  reader  having  more  than  neutraliaed  th«  asperities 
of  the  reviewer. 

But  while,  in  general,  tiie  opinions  of  the  critic  are  acknowl* 
edged  with  respect  and  held  in  regard,  there  are  one  or  tw« 
topics  upon  which  X  would  willingly  be  justified  with  hii^ 
One  friendly  reviewer — a  gentleman  whose  praise  has  usually 
been  of  the  most  generous  mid  least  qualified  character — one 
whose  taste  and  genius  are  alike  unquestionable*  and  whose 
own  achievements  in  this  department  give  him  a  peifect  right 
to  be  heard  on  all  matters  of  romance — has  made  some  few 
objections^  to  portions  of  the  "  Partisfin,"  and  — with  all  defer- 
ence to  his  good  judgment,  and  after  the  most  captions  ceo- 
tfideration — I  nm  persuailed,  with  injustice.  He  objects  to 
that  utory,  in  tlie  first  place,  aa  aUupt  and  incomplete.  That 
It  18  tMs^Sbw/wci— that  Uio  nice  hand  has  been  wanting  to 
smooth  down  and  subdue  its  rude  outlines  into  grace  and  soft- 
^iess  in  many  paits— I  ,loubt  not— I  deny  not  The  work 
TT  ^"^  7?'*^^^  P-epaied  for  that;  and  the  finish  of  art  can 
niy  be  churned  l,y  a  people  with  wUm  art  is  a  leading  olqect 
""  otl»«'  po<»ple  are  well  able  to  pay  for  it— no  other  iieople 
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M%4BiUiHg  tt»  ptij  for  it ;  mihI,  iiiiilor  tbe  necefistty  of  huste,  (he 
arts  ht  oar  country  iimbt  continue  to  Btniggle  on,  until  the 
vealtb  of  the  people  so  accnmnlateH  As  to  enable  the  interiorr 
to  reaet  apon  the  AUaulic  cities.  When  the  forests  shall  cease 
to  be  attraoiive,  we  may  look  for  society  to  become  stationary  ; 
and,  until  that  i«  the  case,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  per- 
fection of  nay  of  the  graceM  and  refining  inflaences  of  a  na- 
tion. Bat  the  objection  of  my  iriend  was  one  of  more  narro\r- 
ing  eonpase :  it  was  simply  to  the  story,  <u  a  tt&ry,  that  he 
urged  its  want  of  finish  ^--ita  incompleteness.  This  objection 
is  ceadily  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  plan*  of  the  "  Parti- 
san," as  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  that  work.  -  The  story  was 
pn^osed  as  one  of  a  Merietf*  tlie  events  mutnally  depending 
open  each  other  for  derelopment,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
personages  in  the  one  narrative  providing  the  action  and  the 
interest  of  all.  This  plan  rendered  abruptness  unavoidable ; 
and  nobody  who  read  the  preface,  and  recognised  the  right  of 
an  author  to  lay  down  his  own  stamlards  and  prescribe  his 
own  plans,  could  possibly  utter  these  objections.  The  design 
may  have  been  nnhappy,  and  in  that  my  error  may  have  lain; 
bflt,  surely,  no  objection  can  possibly  lie  to  the  incompleteness 
or  abruptness  of  the  one  and  introductory  story,  if  no  exception 
wsB  taken  to  the  plan  at  first. 

Another,  and,  perhaps,  more  serious  cause  of  iMue  lies  be- 
tween us.  My  frieiid  objects  to  the  preponderance  of  low  and 
vtdgar  personages  in  my  narratire.  The  question  ilrtt  occurs, 
*'  Does  the  story  profess  to  belong  to  a  country  and  to  a  period 
of  history  which  are  alike  known— and  does  it  misrepresent 
either  f  If  it  does  not,  the  objection  will  not  lie.  In  all 
other  respects  it  is  the  objection  of  a  romanticist-* of  one  who 
is  willing  to  behold  in  the  progress  of  society  none  but  its 
niost  lofty  and  elevated  attributes — who  will  not  look  at  the 
materials  which  make  the  million,  but  who  picks  out  from  their 
iimnber  the  man  who  should  fuU^  not  the  men  who  should 
rcprefffli/— who  requires  ever}'  second  person  to  be  a  demigod, 
or  hero,  at  the  least — and  who  scorns  nil  conditions,  that  only 
excepted  whish  is  the  ideal  of  a  pure  mind  and  delicate  imagi- 
nation.     To  make  %  fairy  tale,  or  a  tale  in  which  none  but  tlie 
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colon  of  th«  roie  ».ad  rainbow  sliall  predominatet  i»  *  ^«»7 
differewt,  and,  let  me  add,  a  far  less  difficult  matter,  tUan  to 
depict  life  as  we  discover  it — man  iii  all  his  plia«es,  aa  Uc  M 
modified  by  circomstance,  and  monlded  by  educatioii — a™ 
man  as  tlie  optimist  would  Lave,  and  as  tbe  dreams  «bo«t 
inane  perfectibility  deliglito  to  paint  him.     My  object  waoally 
has   been  to  adhere,  a«  closely  as   ijosisiblc,  to  the  featiirea 
and  the  attributes  of  real   lif«„  as  it  is  to  be  found  iu   the 
precise  scenes,  and  under  the  governing  curcunistancos — aooie 
of  them  extraordinary  and  romantic,  because  new — in  which 
my  narrative  has  followed   it.     In   this  pursuit,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  I  have  "  nothing  extenuated,  nor  net  down  ang^ 
iu  malice."      I   certainly  feel   thst,  in   bringing   the  vulgar 
and  the  vicious  mind  into  exceeding  activity  in  a  story  «/ 
the  borders,  I   have  done  mankind  no  injustice;    and  while 
I  walk  the  streets  of  tlie  crowded  city,  and  where  laws  mm 
said    to  exist,  and  in  periods  which,  by  a  strange  coortesyt 
are  considered  civilized,  I  am  still  less  disposed  to  admit  that 
my  delineations  of  the  species  in  the  wilds  of  our  country,  aad 
during  the  stiifes  of  foreign  and  intestine  warfare,  are  drawa 
in  harsh  colors  and  by  a  heavy  hand.     I  am  persnaiied  that 
vulgarity  and  crime  must  always   prei.wnderate — dreadfully 
preponderate — in  the  great  ninjority  during  a  period  of  war; 
and  no  argument  would  seem  necessary  to  sustain  the  asser- 
tion, when  we  look  at  the  insfilence  aud  brutality  of  crime,  sf 
it  shows  itself  among  us  in  a  time  of  peace.     Certahily,  if 
argument  be  needed,  wc  shall  not  have  to  look  far  firom  out 
great  cities  for  the  evidence  in  either  case. 

W.  G.  St 
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CHAPTEE   I. 

THB   CURTAnr   ftlSSfl. 

TiiB  battle  of  Dorchester  was  uver ;  the  vietoriotia  partiaaaSi 

•accessiiil  In  their  object,  and  bearing  away  with  them  Ae 

prisoner  whom  they  had  rescved  from  the  felon's  death*  were 

ilreadj  beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies,  when  Major  Proc* 

tor,  the  commander  of  the  British  post,  sallied  forth  from  his 

station  in  the  hope  to  retrieve,  if  possible,  the  fortunes  of  the 

day.    A  feeling  of  delicacy,  and  a  gennine  sense  of  pain, 

had  prompted  him  to  depute  to  a  subordinate  officer  the  duty 

of  attending  Colonel  Walton  to  the  place  of  execution.    The 

reseat  of  the  prisoner  had  the  effect  of  inducing  in  his  mind 

a  feeling  of  bitter  self-reproach*   .  The  mortified  pride  of  the 

soldier,  tenacious  of  bis  honor,  and  scrupulous  on  the  subject 

of  his  trust,  succeeded  to  every  feeling  of  mere  human  forbear- 

snce ;  and,  burning  with  shame  and  indignation,  the  moment 

he  heard  a  vague  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  guard  and  the 

leecue  of  Walton,  he  led  forth  the  entire  force  at  his  command, 

resolute  to  recover  the  fugitive  or  redeem  his  forfeited  credit 

by  his  blood.     He  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  an  event  as 

that  which  has  been  already  narrated  in  the  last  pages  of 

'*The  Partisan,"  and  was  scarcely  less  surprised,  though  morf» 

1» 
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resolute  and  ready,  than  the  astounded  soldiers  under  lis  ( 
mand.  How  should  be  have  looked  for  the  presence  of  any 
force  of  the  rebels  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  Gates's  army,  so  complete  as  it  had  been,  hai 
paralyzed,  in  the  minds  of  all,  the  last  hope  of  the  Am^cans? 
With  an  audacity  that  seemed  little  less  than  madness,  and 
was  desperation,  a  feeble  but  sleepless  enemy  had  darted  b 
between  the  fowler  and  his  prey  —  had  wrested  the  victim  of 
the  conqueror  ^ron^  hiSytalpn^  evep  i^  the  monfentiof  his  fierce 
repast;  andf  T^tn*a-%ili  oAuragb  and  plktfnkd*  linpetnosty, 
had  rushed  into  the  very  jaws  of  danger,  without  shrinkini^ 
and  with  the  most  complete  impunity. 

The  reader  of  the  work  of  which  the  present  is  offered  is 
a  continuation,  will  perhaps  remember  the  manner  in  which  we 
found  it  necessary  to  doae  that '  iitory.  It  was  from  a  scene 
of  bloody  strife  that  we  hurried  the  chief  personage  of  the 
narrative;  and,  only  seKcitous  fbr  their  safety,  paused  not  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  field,  or  of  the  other  parties  who 
remained  behind.  To  that  field  we  will  now  return,  and  at  a 
moment  which  leaves  k  almost  doubtftil  whether,  in  reality, 
the  strife  be  ended.  The  cry  oF  men  in  their  last  agony— 
the  panting  prayer  for  a  drop  of  water  from  the  gasping  wretch, 
through  whose  disteitded  nwnth  the  life-bTood  ^'ours  forth  more 
firaely  than  the  accents  that  implore  Heaven  and  man  alike 
for  stccor  and  relief — the  continued  flight  of  the  afirighted 
survivorsv  and  the  approaching  rush  of  Proctor's  troop — these 
speak  as  loudly  for  the  dreadful  conflict  as  the  shrill  blast  of 
the  hurrying  trumpet,  or  the  sharp  clashing  of  conflicting 
steel.  The  beautiful  town  of  Dorchester,  in  a  bright  flame  at 
several  points,  illumined  with  an  unnatural  glare  the  surroond- 
ing  fields  and  foliage,  and,  with  the  shrieks  of  flying  women 
and  children,  still  more  contributed  to  the  terrible  force  of  the 
picture.  The  ruddy  light  bathed  and  enveloped  tor  roilei 
aroimid,with  a  brilliancy  deeper  than  that  of  the  sun,  the  higli 
tops  of  the  towering  pines,  while  the  thick  dense  smoke, 
aeeending  over  all,  hung  slnggishly  and  dark  in  the  sIorh 
berous  sky  of  August,  like  some  of  those  black  masses  of 
storm  that  usually  come  in  the  train,  and  biurst  in  ruin  over 
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t)^  joiUk#r^  dtief,  wiih  ibe  fligbt  of  tbe  filstet  month  •£  Sep- 
Umber. 

The  Jburiy  of  Major  Pvoctor  wa3  ia  vain.    He  came  too  late 
to  jrelTieve  ibe  fortimea  of  the  fi^t.     The  partisaas  bad 
melted  away  like  so  many  shadows.     Vain  were  all  his  efforts. 
mkL  idle  his  chagriu.    He  ooidd  oaly  gase  is  stupid  wonder- 
meat  upon  the  condition  of  the  field,  admiring  and  deploring 
that  valpr  which  bad  eluded  his.own«  and  set  at  nimght  all  his 
Pfecautioos.    Never  had  sin^iae  been  more  complete ;  never 
liad  enterprise  been  better  pla^^oed  ormore  perfectly  executed* 
with  so  much  hazard «  taid  with. so  little   loss.      The  whole 
a&tr  was  one  to  annoy  the  Briitish  commander  beyond  all 
calculation.     There  was  nothing  to  remedy— there  was  no 
hope  of  redress.     The  rebels  were  beyond  his  reach ;  and, 
even  were  they  not,  the.  force  under  Proctor  was  quite  too 
saally  aod  the  condrtioii  of  his  trusty  in  and  about  Dorchester, 
of  too  much  hazard  and  importance,  to  permit  of  his  pursuing 
theoLi    Oonvinced  of  t^is,  he  tum^  his  attention  to  the  field 
of  battle*  every  step  in  the  e;i:amination  of  which  only  con- 
tribtt^  the  more  to  his  mortification  and  regret.    Several  of 
hb  best  soldiers  lay  around  him  in  the  last  agonies  or  the  final 
slumbers  of  de^tht  several  were  maimed  or  wounded,  and 
the  few  who  survived  and  had  fled  from  the  unlooked-for  com- 
bat, had  not,  in  every  instance*  escaped  unhurt.    But  few  of 
the  partisai^  had  falleof  and  their  wounds  had  all  been  fatal. 
They  were  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  any  human  conqueror. 
There  was  none  upon  whom  the  mortified  commander,  had  he 
been  so  dispo^,  could  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  punish  for 
the  audacity  of  has  rebel  leader.     The  bitterness  of  his  mood 
increased  with  the  conviction 'diat  there  was  no  victim  upon 
whom  to  pour  it  forth.      Revenge   and  regret  were  alike 
miavailing. 

While  tbus  he  mused  upon  the  gloomy  pqespect  and  the 
bloody  field,  the  soldiers,  wbo»  meanwhile,  had  been,  dispersed 
about  in  the  inspection  of  the  adjoining  woods  and  scene  of 
strife,  came  before  him,  bringing  an  individual  whom  they  had 
fonnd,  the  ordy  one  who  seemed  to  have  escaped  unhurt  in  the 
combat.    Yet  he  was  found  where  the  strife  appeared  to  have 
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been  hottest.  A  pile  of  dead  bodies  was  anmnd  I1I1B9  «ai» 
wlien  discovered »  he  was  employed  in  taming  over  the 
less  carcAses  and  dragging  them  apart,  as  if  searching  lor  1 
particular  object.  The  British  major  started  when  he  befaeU 
him ;  and,  as  he  gased  upon  the  bronzed,  sinister,  and  well* 
known  features,  and  saw  with  what  calm  indiffsreoee  the  blear 
eye  of  the  half-breed  Blonay  met  his  own,  a  doubt  of  hU  fidd- 
ity  grew  active,  at  the  expense  of  one  whose  character  had 
always  been  too  equivocal  to  be  held  above  the  commiasioii  d 
the  basest  treachery.  The  brow  of  the  Briton  pat  on 
terrors  as  he  surveyed  him;  and,  glad  of  any  vietim, 
though  not  the  most  odious,  he  addressed  the  reckless  savage 
in  the  sternest  language  of  distrust 

"  Wliat  do  you  here,  Blonay  I  Speak  quickly,  and  without 
evasion,  or  you  shall  swing,  by  hefaven,  on  that  galloWSt  instead 
of  htm  whom  you  have  helped  from  it.  Tell  out  the  whole 
story  of  this  traitorous  scheme — unfold  the  share  y<m  had  ia 
it,  and  who  were  your  abettors— who  rescued  the  prisoner— 
by  whom  were  they  commanded— how  many— and  wheie 
are  they  gone  t  Answer,  fellow ;  answer,  and  wi&oiit  delay ; 
apeak  out !" 

Proctor  could  scarcely  articulate  his  own  requhitioiis,  ao 
intense  were  his  anxiety  and  passion.  The  petson  addressed 
seemed  almost  totally  unmoved  by  an  exhortation  so  earnestly 
made,  or  only  moved  to  defiance.  His  swarthy  cheek  grew 
even  darker  in  its  ^depth  of  hue,  and  his  lips  were  now  reso- 
lutely fastened  together,  as  he  listened  to  the  language  of  Ms 
saperior.  His  air,  full  of  scornful  indifference,  and  his  positiottt 
lounging  and  listless,  might  have  provoked  Proctor  to  an  aei 
of  violence,  had  they  been  maintained  much  longer.  Bat,  Si 
if  moved  by  more  prudent  couuscIk  from  within,  the  half>breed, 
in  a  moment  after,  changed  his  posture  to  one  of  more  respect- 
ful attention.  The  rigidity  passed  away  from  his  mnsdes— 
his  high  cheek-bones  seemed  to  shrink — his  eyes  were  lowsfe^ 
—and  his  head,  which  had  been  elevated  before  into  an  im* 
wonted  loftiness,  was  now  suffered,  in  compliance  with  hk 
usual  habit,  to  fall  upon  one  shoulder.  His  mood  grew  vunt 
'^nciliatory  as  he  procecdfttl   10  r»»p)v  to  one,  at  lea^t,  of  As 
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mvtanl  qnestM  is  which  Proctor  had  asked  him,  aknost  in  a 
hreath.  Siill,  however,  the  reply  of  the  hatf-breed  was  found 
father  to  accord  with  the  first  than  the  last  expression  of  his 
air  and  Jtttitade. 

'*And  if  you  was  to  bang  me  np,  major,  yon  woaldn't  foe  any 
the  wieer,  and  wonM  hear  madi  less  than  if  yo«  was  to  let  me 


^  No  trifling,  shnrah,  but  speak  to  the  point,  and  f  niekly :  I 
am  in  no  mood  for  jest.  Bpeak  ent,  and  say  what  is  the  part 
yea  kave  taken  in  this  bnsiness.  The  trath,  shrrah— -the 
tmth  only  will  serve  yon." 

^  I'm  no  refoel,  mi^or,  as  yon  onght  to  know  by  this  time. 
As  for  the  tmth,  I'm  snre  I  can  tell  it,  if  you'd  ax  me  one 
tUng  at  a  time.  I  a'n't  sparing  of  the  tmth  when  I've 
got  it." 

''I  do  know  joUr  sirrah,  and  know  you  too  well  to  troet 
you  much.  Brie%^,  then,  and  witliout  prevarication,  do  yon 
know  the  parties  who  rescued  Oolonel  Walton  t  What  do 
yon  knew  of  the  matter  ?  The  whole  tmth  ;  for  I  have  the 
means  of  knowing  whether  you  speak  falsely  or  not." 

''Well,  now,  major,  I  knows  no  great  deal;  but  what  I 
knows  is  the  tmth,  and  that  I'll  tell.  The  men  who  Jout  here 
were  Marion's  men,*!  reckon.  I  looked  out  from  the  bay- 
bushea  there;  I  was  doubled  up  in  a  hei4>«  and  I  seed  the 
whole  business,  from  the  very  first  jump." 

^  Beiate  die  matter." 

**  Relate— oh,  ay— tell  it,  yon  meaiL  Why,  then,  sir, 
the  rebels  came  down  the  trace,  ften  out  the  cypress,  I  reckon, 
and—" 

**  Who  led  them  t"  demanded  Proctor,  impatiently. 

**  Why  I  reckon  'twas  Major  Singleton." 

"*  Beckon !    Do  yon  not  knew,,  sir  1" 

^  WeH,  yes,  major,  I  may  say  I  do,  seeing  that  I  seed  him 
myself." 

**  And  why,  sirrah,  did  you  not  shoot  htm  down  t  You  knew 
he  was  a  rebel— that  a  price  was  set  uponliis  bead -«- that 
jou  conld  have  rendered  no  better  service  to  yeur  king  and 
ts  yamxitt  than  by  bringing  in  the  ears  of  a  traitor  so 
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trottUesom  J !    Had  ymi  not  your  rifle,  sinrab  t    Wltj,  i 
you  are  a  rebel  l&e  bimself,  did  you  not  use  it  1" 

"  Adrat  it,  najor,  it  -did  go  agiA  me  not  to  poll  trigger ;  b«t 
you  see,  major,  'twould  ha'  been  mighty  foolish  now.  Hon 
than  oneo  I  bad  the  drop  oti  both  of  'em,  and  coidd  e^Mj 
enough  ha'  braagjhtdown  one  or  t'other  widi  a  wink ;  bwt  then 
was  no  fun  in  it,  to  think  of  afterward.  I  was  only  cue  wk^U 
you  iffe,  sir,  aad  qaite  toe  eloee  to  get  away.  They  were  all 
round  me,  mmd  I  had  to  lie  mighty  snug,  or  they'd  ha'  seiai 
mounted  through  the  brush  upon  me  like  so  many  vmmttia; 
and  the  swamp's  a  good  mile  off — too  far  off  for  a  aum  that 
wants  to  hide  hit  head  in  a  hurry.  It's  no  use,  madoor,  you 
kuow,  to  lose  one  lor  one,  when  one's  all  you're  got." 

^  HiseraUe  coward  !"  eaLclaimed  Proctor,  wtlh  indigcaHen 
*' Miserable  coward,  to  count  chances  at  such  a  momeot; 
throwing  away  so  good  an  opportunity.  But  who  wafc  the 
other  person  ?    You  spoke  of  auother  with  Singleton." 

**  Eh  t — what  3"  was  the  Taeant  and  seemingly  uneonseloas 
reply  of  Blonay^  The  iaopatience  of  Proetor  appealed  to 
increase.  •: 

.    ''The  other-— the  person  beside  Sin^eton.    You  said  that 
your  aim  was  upon  bodi  of  thenik." 

A  quick*  restless,  dissatbfied  movement  feUow^  o&  Ihe  part 
of  the  half-breed;  and,  before  he  r^ied,  he  drew  himself  if 
to  his  fullest  height,'While  a  darker  red  seemed  to  oyeiehadov 
his  features.  His  answer  was  hurried,  as  if  be  deoired  t^  dii- 
miss  the  suli^eot  from'hiB  mind. 

"  T'oilier  was  Bill  Humphries." 

*' And  why  have  you  named  him,  in  particular,  wlth4Un|^ 
tour 

" '  Jause  I  only  seed  hlui."- 

"  What !  you  do  not  ttiean  to  say  that  theae  two  men  beai 
the  guMrd'  amd  resetted  the  prisoner?"  demanded  the  Britoni 
with  astonishment. 

'*  Adrat  it,  major,  no-^I  don't  say  so.  There  was  a  matt^ 
of  twenty  «b  'em  and  more ;  but  I  didn't  stop  to  look  aAcf  tte 
rest  I  took  sight  at  them  two— first  one  and  dieu  t'other; 
Hud,  BMnre  than  onee,  when  tliey  were  cboppbig  right  and  laA 
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ttmrng  the  TOd-oo«t8, 1  eould  ka*  dropped  one  or  t'other  for  eer- 
iAin,  and  would  ha'  done  so  if  'twan*t  lor  the  old  woman*    Bhe 
voidd  go  on  dM  hill,  joa  see." 
''  Who  f  "^  «8kea  the  cfieer. 

**  Why,  sir,  the  old  woman.  Jiit  when  I  was  going  to  poll 
trigger  upon  that  skonk  Humphries,  as  he  came  riding  down 
the  rand  so  big,  I  heard  her  cry  out,  and  I  eonldn't  help  seeing 
her.  She  did  try  hard  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  horses,  but 
eld  people,  major,  you  know,  can't  move  fast  like  young  ones. 
and  I  eo«ildn't  he^  her,  no  how." 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  now  1"  demanded  Proctor.  **  What 
old  wooMin  are  you  talking  oft" 

Blonay  sinewy  lifted  his  -finger,  without  changing  counte* 

naiMe  or  position,  while  he  piointed  to  a  mangled  carcass  lying 

a  few  peees  from  die  place  of  their  confsrenoe.     It  was  there, 

indeed,  that  the  soldiers  of  Proctor,^n  their  ooming  up,  had 

discovered  him ;  and  the  eye  of  the  British  major  followed  the 

direction  of  Bloney 's  finger  only  to  turn  away  in  horror  end 

disgnet*    The  miserable  featurea  weoe  battered  by  the  hooft 

of  the.  ^longing  horses  out  of  aU  shi^  of  humanity,. yet  Proo* 

tor  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  aoanection  between  the 

vagrant  before  him  and  his  hog-like  nwther.    Taming  away 

from  the  spectacle,  he  gave  directions  lo  the  men  to  assist  in 

remoTing  the  carcass,  undev  the  direction  of  the  son,  whom  he 

however  proceeded  to  exaanine  atill  faftber,  and  from  whom, 

after  isnumeiable  questions,  he  obtained  all  the  leading.par* 

tieulars  of  the  fray*    It  seemed  evident  to  Proctor,  when  his 

first  feeling  ni  exasperation  had  subsided,  that  the  bereaved 

vieteh  belere  him  was  innoewst  of  any  participation  in  the  4s- 

Bialt  of  die  partisans,,  and  he  soon  dismissed  him  to  the  perfor* 

mance  of  those  solemn  offices  of  duly,  the  last  which,  were  to 

be  required  at  his  hands  for  the  parent  he  had  lost 

Obedient  to  the  eolnmands  of  tk^ir  superior,  the  soldiens  drew 

nigh,  and  proceeded  to  transfer  the  cotpso  to  one  of  the  carts^ 

which  they  had  now  already  filled  in  part  with  the  bodiei 

of  some  of  those  who  had  been  slain.    The  son  resisted  them. 

^  You  a'n^t  going  to  have  her  to  Dorchester  bnrying-giound 
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''To  be  mire — where  elsef  waa  the  gruff  reply  of  tLe  bJ 
dier  having  eharge  of  the  proceeding. 

"Adrat  it — she  won't  go  there,*'  replied  Blo&ay. 

"And  how  the  d — 1  can  she  help  herself t  She's  aa  dead, 
poor  old  creature,  as  a  door-naiU  and  she's  been  haflamered 
much  harder.    See—- her  head'i»  all  mashed  to  a  mmamj.'* 

He  raised  the  lifeless  nass,  and  allowed  it  to  fall  heavilj  in 
the  cart,  as  if  to  convince  the  hearer,  however  naneeeasarilj* 
that  she  no  longer  possessed  a  will  in  the  transaction.  Blemqr 
did  not  seem  to  heed  the  soldier,  but  explained  hia  own  nean^ 
ing  in  the  following  words  ^— 

'*  There's  a  place  nearer  home  the  old  woman  wants  to  be 
buried  in.  She  a'n't  gnine  to  sleep  quiet  in  the  churchyard, 
with  all  them  people  round  her.  If  you  wants  to  help  me,  new, 
you  must  give  me  a  cart  on  purpose,  and  then  I'll  show  you 
where  to  dig  for  her.  She  marked  it  out  herself  long  time 
•go." 

His  wish  was  at  once  compBed  with,  as  the  orders  of  M^or 
Proctor  had  been  peremptory.  An  additional  cart  waa  pio* 
cured,  into  which  the  mangled  remains  were  transferred  by  tbs 
soldiers.  In  doing  t]ii%  Blonay  lent  no  manner  of  aasistanecb 
On  the  contrary,  his  theugiUs  and  person  were  entirelj  givev 
to  another  office  which  seemed  to  call  for  much  more  than  hit 
customary  consideration*  Bending  earefidly,  in  all  directioBi^ 
over  the  scene  of  strife,  even- as  a  hongry  hound  gathering  «p 
from  the  tainted  earth  the  scent  of  his  seleoted  victim,  hs 
noted  all  the  appearance  of  the  field  of  combat;  and  with  ths 
earnest  search  of  one  looking  for  the  ruined  fbrm  of  a  lost  but 
still  remembered  and  loved  affsction,  he  turned  over  the  in- 
conscious  carcasses  of  those  who  had  fisUen,  and  narrowly  ax* 
amined  every  several  countenanoe. 

"  He  a'n't  here,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  and  an  air  of  sstii' 
^tion  seemed  to  overspread  his  face.  **  I  thought  ao— I  seed 
hhn  go  to  the  cart,  and  he  wam't  hurt  then.  I'll  chaw  ths 
bullet  for  him  yet" 

Thus  seying,  his  search  seemed  to  take  another  diMelioi» 
uid  he  now  proceeded  to  inspect  the  groond  on  which  the  btt- 
we  had  taken  plnc.N.    In  particular,  he  traced  ^mt  upon  ike 
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ioft  red  clay,  "which  had  retained  every  impressiou,  the  various 
marks  made  by  the  hoofs  of  the  shodden  horses.     One  of  these 
he  heedfiilly  regarded,  and  pursued  with  an  air  of  intense  sat- 
is&ction.     The  impression  was  that  of  a  very  small  shoe — a 
deer  like  hoof-trace — quite  unlike,  and  much  smaller  than 
those  made  by  the  other  horses.     There  was  another  peculiar^ 
ity  in  the  shoe  which  ra^  be  noted.     That  of  the  right  forefoot 
iieemed  in  one  place  to  be  defective.     It  had  the  appearance 
'»f  being  either  completely  snapped  .in  twain,  and  the  parts 
slightly  separated  directly  in  the  centre,  or  by  a  stroke  of  the 
nunmer*  while  the  metal  wa^  yet  malleable,  i|  b^d  been  ne 
pressed  by  a  strai^t  narrow  line  evenly  across.    Whateveu 
may  have  been  the  cause,  tlie  impression  of  the  shoe  upon  the 
earth  left  this  appearance  of  defect,  making  the  tiack  of  its 
owner  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  one  having  a  knoyrledge  of, 
and  on  the  look-out  for,  it     Having  once  satisfied  himself  of 
the  continued  presence  of  the  shoe,  with  which  he  seemed  to 
have  been  previously  familiar,  he  gave  over  his  examination ; 
and,  as  the  cart  was  now  ready,  and  all  preparations  completed 
for  the  return  of  the  party  to  tlie  village,  he  gathered  up  hip 
rifle,  drew  the  'coon-skin  cap  over  his  eyes,  and,  without  a 
word,  at  once  fell  in  procession  ^itU  the  re^t,  following  close 
behind  the  body  of  his  mother.     Passing  through  the  village 
of  Dorchester,  where  they  only  paused  to  procure  a  coffin, 
whieh  was  furnished  by  the  garrison,  they  proceeded  directly 
to  the  miserable  cabin  a  few  miles  beyoufl,  which  she  had  hith- 
erto inhabited.     Here,  under  a  stunted  ce4&i'*  ^  ^  little  hollow 
of  the  woods  behind  her  dwelling,  a  stake,  alveady  driven  a;t 
head  and  foot,  designated  the  spot  which  ^he  had  chosen  fox 
her  burial-place.     The  spade  soon  scooped  out  a  space  fqr  hof 
reception,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  miserable  and  battered 
hnlk  of  a  vexed  and  violent  spirit  was  deposited  in  silence. 
The  son  lingered  but  a  little  while  after  the  burial  was  over. 
He  turned  away  soon  after  the  rest ;  andt  without  much  show 
of  sympathy,  and  with  none  of  its  feeling,  those  who  bad  thus 
&r  assisted  left  him  to  his  own  mood  in  the  now  desolate  abi- 
dbg-plaee  of  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

INDIAK   BLOOD. 

To  estimitte  the  solitude  of  such  a  creature  as  Blooaj  nndar 
the  present  loss  of  his  parent,  by  any  of  those  finer  standard! 
of  hnmanity  which  belong  to  a  higher  class  and  better  habft& 
would  be  manifestly  idle  and  erroneous.  But  that  bis  iso- 
lation previously  from  all  others,  and  his  close  dependence  for 
sympathy  upon  the  one  relative  whom  he  had  just  lost,  added 
largely  to  his  degree  of  suffering  now,  is  equally  unquestion- 
able. Supposing  his  mere  human  feelings  to  have  been  feir 
and  feeble,  they  were  yet  undivided.  Concentrating  upon  the 
one  object  as  they  had  done  for  so  long  a  peiiod,  they  had 
grown  steady  and  unwavering;  and,  if  not  very  strong  or  very 
active  at  any  time,  they  were  at  least  sufficiently  tenacious  in 
their  hold  to  make  the  sudden  wrenching  of  their  bands 
asunder  to  be  felt  sensibly  by  the  survivor.  But  he  did  foil 
justice  in  his  deportment  to  the  Indian  blood  which  predom- 
inated in  his  veins.  He  had  no  uttered  griefs ;  no  tears  found 
their  way  to  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  wore  their  wonted 
expression,  as  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  floor  of  his  lonely 
eabin,  and,  stirring  the  embers  upon  the  hearth,  proceeded, 
with  the  aid  of  the  rich  lightwood  which  lay  plontiftilly  at  hand, 
to  kindle  up  his  evening  fire. 

But|  if  gnef  were  wanting  to  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
itance,  it  did  not  lack  in  other  essentials  of  expression. 
Having  kindled  his  fire,  he  sat  for  some  time  before  it  in 
manifest  contemplation.  His  brow  was  knitted,  his  eyes  iie^ 
upon  the  struggling  blaze,  his  lips  closely  compressed,  «nd  i 
general  earnestness  of  look  indicated  a  laboring  industiy  of 
thought,  wktch,  were  he  in  the  presence  of  another  penon. 
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vould  never  tutve  been  snffered  so  pUinlj  to  appear.  For 
some  time  be  sat  in  this  manner  without  change  of  position, 
and  during  all  this  period  it  wonld  seem  that  he  was  working 
oat  in  bis  mind  some  particular  plan  of  conduct*  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  objeet  of  no  less  diffienltj  than  importance.  Of  that 
object  we  can  only  conjecture  the  natini  horn  a  reference  to 
events,  and  to  bis  actnal  condition.  The  yindictive  blooa 
within  bim^-bis  irresp<msible  position  in  society — the  severity 
of  the  treatment  to  which,  justly  or  not,  he  bad  been  subjected 
by  one  of  the  parties  between  whom  tbe  province  was  divided 
«-and  tbe  recent  dispensation  which  had  deprived  him  of  the 
companionship  of  one,  who,  however  despicable  and  disgnst- 
iag  to  all  others,  was  at  least  a  mother  to  him— were  enronm- 
stances  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  savage  desire  of  ven- 
feance  upon  those  to  whom  any  of  Us  su£hrings  might  be 
attiikited. 

That  such  were  his  thoughts,  and  suA  tbe  object  of  bis 

deliberations»  may  safely  be  inferred  from  tbe  few  words  of 

amttered  declamation  which  fell  from  his  lips  at  interv^als  while 

tbni  rapt  in  his  contemplations.    It  would  be  to  no  purpose 

to  record  these  words,  nnce  they  do  little  more  than  afford  a 

brief  and  passing  sanction  to  theopiniott  we  have  thus  ventured 

to  entertain,  and  prove,  at  the  same  time,  Ae  character  of  a 

mood  seemingly  hostile  to  humankind  in  general.     They 

vere  bitter  and  comprehensive,  and  summed  up,  to  the  cost  of 

bnmani^^  all  tbe  wrongs  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  and 

many  others,  wrongs  in  his  sight  only,  of  which  he  but  com* 

plained.    Tet  an  attentive  listener  might  have  observed,  tha* 

in  what  he  said  there  was  an  occasional  reference  to  one 

individual  in  particular,  who  was  yet  nameless ;  which  ref- 

srence,  whenever  made,  called  up  to  his  black,  penetradng, 

bnt  blear  eyes,  their  most  malignant  expression.    All  their 

fires  seemed  to  collect  and  to  expand  with   a  new  supply 

rf  fuel  at  such  moments,  and  his  swarthy  skin  glowed  upon 

bis  cheeks,  as  if  partaking  with  them  a  kindred  intensity  of 

blaze. 

He  remained  in  this  state  of  feeling  and  reflection  fer  some 
boors,  indulging  his  usual  listnessness  of  habit  while  purMiittf 
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tfeid  tlionght  T\'hich  his  mood  hacl  prompted ;  when,  at  lengtlu 
as  if  he  had  arrived  at  a  Ml  and  gatisfiictory  coDclnsion.  (m 
arose  from  his  placdi  supplied  the  fire  wllh  view  brands,  and, 
as  nigfit  bad  now  sot  ha,  proceeded  to  bring  fortii  hts  supper 
from  the  little  copbdavd  where  it  nsnaHy  stood.    JBs  fare  was 
shnple,  and  soon  deqiatdied.    When  this  duty  ^ad  h^en  per- 
Ibnti^di  he  next  ptodeeded  to  such  arrangemetits  as  seemed  to 
indicate  his  prejraration  for  a  long  jowmpy.     tte  brought  forth 
from  the  reees^  khich  had  snppHed  him  with  his  evening  repast 
a  •  sinaiil  sack  of  eomHEneal,  possibly  a  qnart  or  more,  and  a 
piiper  eoritaiDiag  ab  leatt  a  ponnd  of  common  brown  sugar.     A 
huge  hoe«  SQch  as  is  nsed  in  the  corn-field,  was  then  placed  hj 
him  foefere  the  blazing  £re*'-*<the  flonr  and  sugar,  previoasiy 
stirred  together^  were  spread  thickly  over  it,  and,  carefnlly 
'a'^tching  tfaeiadtion  of  the  heat  np^n  his  mixtare,  he  toek 
due  heed  to  remove  it  at  that  period  when  he  peiTCivcd  the 
€our  to  grow  slightly  bitown,  Mid  the  sugar  to  granulate  and 
form  in  coBttnoit  particles  along  with  it.    It  was  then  with- 
dlrawn  from  the  &;e,  exposed  for  an  hour  to  the  air,  and 
afterward  potired  into  a  sack  made  of  the  deerskin,  Whicfc 
aeemed  to  ha^'«  bo^n  employed  fi'eipiently  for  a  like  purpose. 
To  this,  in  aaethef  shaav  ihe  remnant  of  a  smoked  venison  ham 
was  added,  iLnd  £he  two  palvek,  wieh  one  or  two  other  itemf 
in  the  shape  of  hoe-cake  and  ftied  baoon,  were  deposited  in 
a  coarse  sack  of  olotfa,  opening  in  l^e  centre  lik^  a  purse,  and 
80  filled  ai4  to  be  worn  across  the  Saddle  after  the  fashion  of  die 
common  meal-ba^*  This  done,  he  proceeded  to  what  appeared 
a  general  oirerhanl  of  the  hovel.    Various  articles^  seembglj 
of  value*  were  drawn  out  ircm  their  secret  Recesses ;  these  were 
oaiefullypadcked  away  in  a  box,  and,  when  ready  for  remoralf 
Aeir  pitoprietcnr*  honestly  so  or  not,  proceeded  to  secure  then 
after  hib  own  manner.    Leaving  the  cabin  for  an  instsnt,  he 
went  forth,  and  soon  returned  bearing  in  his  hands  a  spade, 
with  which,  in  a  brief  space,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  centre  ci 
the  apartment  sufficiently  large  to  receive    and  conceal  fail 
deposite.     Here  lie  buried  it,  carefully  covering  it  over,  uA 
treading  down  the  earth  with,  his  fbot  until  it  became  as  htiti 
at  that  which  ^ad  been  undisturbed  aroHnd  it    J^Uoing  evttf* 
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ibvg  w^kh  Le  wns  to  remove  readj  fbr  the  mcs&eiit  of  depais 
tiHie,  be  throw  hhnscif  npou  the  miserable  pallet  of  bis  but,  aad 
fwm  fell  into  niibrok»tn  6hin»>x>r8. 

The  stars  were  yet  sbirJ  ig,  and  it  lacked  a  good  bonr  of 

tiie  da^ligbt,  when  be  arose  from  bis  coaoh  ana  oegan  to  bestir 

bbbself  im  preparatiolM  for  departure.     Einerging  from  tbe 

lurrel  with  his  bdndles,  as  we  bar^e  seen  them  prepared  the 

mgbt  beftire,  be  placed  them  vnder  a  neigbboriiig  tree^  and, 

undoing  the  string  from  the  neck  of  the  hungry  cnr  thai  kept 

watch  in  bk  kennel  immediately  beside  the  hoyel's  entranoe, 

be  left  him  in  charge  of  the  deposrte,  while  he  took  his  way 

to  the  margin  of  a  little  canebrake  a  few  bond  red  yards  o£ 

There,  with  a  shrill  whistle  and  a  brief  ery  two  or  three  times 

tested,  he  called  up  from  its  recesses  a  shaggy  pony -^  a 

(^t'alirrc  of  the  swamps — a  hardy,  tough,  uncouth,  and  unclean 

Kttle  animal,  which  followed  him  like  a  dog  to  the  hovel  which 

W  had  left.     The  hollow  of  a  cypress  yielded  him  saddle  and 

lindle,  and  the  little  goat-like  steed  was  soon  equipped,  and 

veatly  fbr  bis  rider.     This  done,  Blonay  fastened  bim  to  a  tree 

fie^rhis  dog,  and,  without  a  word,  proceeded  to  apply  the  torch 

to  several  parts  of  the  building.     It  was  not  long  before  the 

blames  rose  around  it  in  every  quarter ;  and,  lingering  long 

^SQgh  to  perceive  that  the  conflagration  must  now  be  effectual, 

the  half  breed  at  length  grasped  his  rifle,  mounted  his  tacky, 

(itid,  fSollowed  by  his  ill-lookang  dog,  once  more  took  hie  way 

to  the  village  of  ©orchester. 

Moving  slo^y,  he  did  not  reach  the  village  until  the  day 
^  ftilly  dawned.  He  then  proceeded  at  onoe  to  tbe  garrison* 
Aiid  claimed  to  be  admitted  tQ.  the  presence  of  the  commander. 
Pi^otor  was  too  good  a  soldier,  and  one  too  heedful  of  his  duty, 
to  suffer  annoyance  from  a  visit'  at  so  early  an  boor  ;  and^ 
Aough  not  yet  risen,  he  gave  orders  at  once  for  the  admission 
^  the  applicant;  and  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the 
^niRigemeiit  of  his  toilet.  With  a  subdued  but  calm  air  of 
tamility,  Blonay  stood  before  the  Briton^- his  countenance  as 
^>in&«vable  and  impassive  as  if  he  had  sustained  no  lo5is,*and 
*M  aUegetber  unconscious  of-  privation.  Regarding  him 
^  iMfre  inilalgenoe  than   hai   hitherto  been  bis  cnstoni 
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Proctor  demanded  of  him,  first,  if  the  soldiers  had  propeily 

assisted  him  in  the  last  offices  to  his  mother ;  and  next,  hk 

present  business.    Blonaj  had  few  words,  and  his  refty  was 

brief. 

'    "  The  old  woman  didn't  want  much  help,  and  we  aeon  ]mI 

her  away.    About  what  I  want  now»  major,  it  a'n*t  mnd^  aad 

it'll  be  a  anart  bit  of  time  'fore  I  come  baok  to  trouble  70a  agia.* 

*'  Why,  where  do  you  propose  to  go  f "  demanded  the  Briton. 

*'  I'm  thinking  to  go  up  along  by  Black  river,  and  so  up  iats 
Williamsburgh,  and  perhaps  clear  away  to  old  Kaddipak— - 
Lynch 's  creek,  as  they  calls  it  now.  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
may  be  gone,  and  it's  to  get  a  paper  from  you  that  I'm  ooMe." 

"To  Black  river  and  Lynch's  creek— why,  know  j*m  nst 
that  the  rebels  are  as  thick  as  hops  in  that  quarter  t  What 
carries  you  there  t" 

"  There's  a  chap  in  that  quarter  stands  indebted  to  me*  and 
I  wants  he  should  settle,  seeing  pay-day's  come  and  gone  k>af 
ago.  I  a'n't  'feai'd  of  the  rebels,  for  I'm  used  to  the  woods 
and  swamps,  and  'taint  often  I'll  be  in  their  company.  I'D 
keep  out  of  harm's  way,  major,  as  long  as  I  can ;  and  when  I 
can't  keep  out  any  longer,  why,  then  I'll  stand  a  shot.  mmJl 
have  done  with  it" 

''And  what  sort  of  paper  is  it  that  ypu  desire  from  mer 
asked  Proctor. 

"  Why,  sir — a  little  protection  like,  that'll  be  good  agin  o« 
own  people,  and  stand  up  for  my  loyalty.  You  can  say  I'm  a 
true  friend  to  his  majesty,  and  how  you  knows  me ;  and  thatH 
be  enough,  when  you  put  your  own  name  to  it  in  black  aal 
white." 

''  But  to  show  that  to  a  rebel  will  be  £atal  to  yoo«  How  wiB 
you  determine  between  them  I" 

**  Every  man  has  his  own  mark,  major,  same  as  every  tres; 
and  where  the  mark  don't  come  up  clear  to  the  eye,  it  will  U 
the  feel  or  the  hearing.  I'm  a  bom  hunter.  migor»  and  maift 
take  my  chance.     I  a'n't  afear'd." 

'''And  yet,  Blonay.  I  should  rather  not  give  you  a  pas^oit 
to  go  in  that  quarter.  Can  you  not  wait  until  Lord  Oomval 
tta  takes  that  route  t    Is  your  claim  so  very  oonsidaraUer 
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••  Taint  so  inncb,  major,  bnt  I  can't  do  so  well  withcvt  it. 
Pre  been  in  want  of  it  long  enongh,  and  I'm  dubous  him  tbat 
owes  me  will  clear  awaj  and  go  into  North  Carolina,  and  so 
Hi  lose  it.  You  needn't  be  scared  for  me,  major ;  I'm  not 
going  to  pnt  mj  head  in  the  bull's  mouth  because  his  hide  has 
a  price  in  market ;  and  I  think,  by  the  time  I  get  up  there» 
Marion's  men  will  be  all  off.     I  a'n't  afeard." 

Proctor,  after  several  efforts  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pnx^ 
pose,  finding  all  his  efforts  unavailing,  gave  him  the  required 
passport,  which  he  carefully  concealed  from  sight,  and  with 
many  acknowledgments  and  professions  of  loyalty,  took  his 
departure.  From  Dorchester,  proceeding  to  the  battle-ground, 
be  again  carefully  noted  the  tracks  of  the  one  shoe,  which  he 
foDowed  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  hunter,  from  side  to  side  of  the 
Toad»  in  its  progress  upward  to  the  cypress  swamp.  Sometimes 
losing  it,  he  turned  to  the  bushes  on  either  hand,  and  where 
Aey  seemed  disordered  or  broken,  he  continued  the  trail, 
intil,  again  emerging  from  the  cover,  he  would  find,  and  resume 
the  more  distinct  impression,  as  it  was  made  upon  the  clay  or 
sandy  road.  In  this  way  he  reached  the  broken  ground  of 
the  swamp,  and  there  he  lost  it  Alighting,  therefore,  he  con- 
cealed his  pony  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  with  his  rifle  primed 
tnd  ready  for  any  emergency,  he  pursued  his  farther  search 
into  the  bosom  of  the  swamp  on  foot.  Here  he  still  tlioughi 
that  he  might  find  the  partisans— if  not  Uie  entire  troop  of 
Singleton,  a  least  a  portion  of  it;  probably— ^though  on  this 
head  he  was  not  sanguine*-^ the  very  object  of  his  search* 
From  point  to  point,  with  unrelaxing  vig^ance  and  caution,  he 
6tole  along  until  he  reached  the  little  creek  which  sorrounded 
and  made  an  island  of  the  spot  where  Singleton  had  held  his 
temporary  camp. 

The  place  was  silent  as  the  grave.  He  crossed  the  narrow 
stream,  and  carefully  inspected  the  ground.  It  bore  traces 
Plough  of  recent  occupation.  The  ashes  of  several  fires,  still 
retaining  a  slight  degree  of  warmth— the  fresh  track  of  horses, 
Aat  of  the  broken  shoe  among  them— hacked  trees  and  torn 
fcisbes — all  told  of  the  presence  there,  within  a  brief  space,  of 
tte  very  persons  whom  he  now  sought.   The  search  of  Blonay, 
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wortby  of  that  of  the  ablest  IndUui  hunter,  was  thorougb  ani 
complete.  From  the  one  islfind,  ho  took  his  way  to  sanisj 
others  which  lay  in  its  neighborhood,  susceptible  of  occapar 
tion,  in  all  of  which  he  found  traces  of  men  audvhorses,  enoour- 
aging  him  to  proceed  farther  and  with  continued  caution.  At 
length  ho  passed  an  oozy  bog,  and  stood  upon  a  little  ham* 
mock,  which  seemed  formed  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  repose. 
An  awful  silence  rested  over  the  spot,  and  the  exceeding  height 
of  the  cypresses,  and  the  dense  volume  of  undergrowth  which 
sttiTounded  and  darkened  the  wide  intervals  between  them« 
seemed  almoet  too  solid  to  admit  of  his  progress.  The  gloom 
of  the  region  had  all  the  intensity  of  night,  and  appeared  to 
impress  itself  upon  the  feelings  of  one  even  so  habitually  want- 
ing in  reverence  as  the  half-breeds.  He  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant, then  -  moving  forward  by  a  route  which  he  seemed  to 
adopt  with  confidence,  he  rouuuded  the  natural  obstruction  of 
woods  and  thicket,  and  an  amphitheatre  opened  before  hira. 
not  so  spaoiout  as  it  was  perfect 

He  paused  suddenly-^ he  beard  a  footst^^p--* there  was  ev> 
dently  a  rustling  in  the  woods.  He  stole  behind  a  tree  for  an 
instant,  sank  upon  his  knee,  lifted  his  rifle,  which  he  cocked 
with  caution,  and  watched  the  quarter  intently  from  which  the 
sound  had  arisen.  A  shrill  scream  rose  upon  the  air,  and  in 
the  next  instant  he  beheld  a  monstrous  wildcat,  startled  like 
himself,  and  by  him,  bound  forward  to  an  of^osite  point  of  the 
area,  and  leap  into  the  extending  arms  of  a  rotten  tree,  that 
shook  under  its  pressure.  Perching  upon  the  very  edge  of  a 
broken  limb  wkidb  jutted  considerably  out,  it  looked  down  with 
tlireatenhug  glanee  upon  his:  approach.  Se  rose  from  his  knees 
and  adranoed  to  the  ^^t  wJienoe  the  smunel  bad  fled  and  over 
which  it  still  continued  to  brood  with  flaming  eyes  and  an 
aroused  i^pettte.  It  was  not  long  J>efore  Blonay  discoveied 
tiie  occasion  of  its  presence. 

The  ^gwre  of  a  man,  huge  in  frame,  seemingly  powerless, 
lay  stretched  upon  the  giound.  The  half-breed  soon  recog" 
Dised~  the  person  of  the- maniac  Frampton.  He  lay  upon  tht 
little  mound  which  covered  the  remains  of  his  wife*  To  tbii 
be  seemed  to  have  crawled  with  the  latest  eflRnrts  of  his  strength 
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ThtLt  strengtb  wan  now  nigh  exhausted.  Hi«  clothes  were  fai 
tittterB,  ttnd  covered  with  traces  of  blood  and  mire.  Hts  blood- 
shot eyes  irere  glazing  fast.  The  curtain  of  death  was  nearilp 
drawn  over  them,  but  his  feeble  hand  was  npliflted  occasionally 
to  the  tree  where  tlie  wildcat  sat  watching  hungrily  for  the 
tnoment  when  t^  restless  but  feieble  motion  of  the  dying  man 
ikauid  cease.  Blonay  appoached,  and,  as  his  eye  glanced 
from  man  to  beast,  he  lifted  his  rifle,  intending  to  shoot  the 
monster.  The  action  seemed  to  irritate  the  creature,  whose 
half-suppressed  scream,  as  Blonay  advanced  his  foot  toward 
him  in  the  act  to  fire,  appeared  to  defy  and  threaten  him. 

"  The  varmint !"  exclaimed  the  half-breed,  "  I  could  shoot 
him  now  easy  enough,  but  it's  no  use.  There's  plenty  more  on 
'em  in  the  swamp  to  come  after  him,  and  I  don't  love  them 
way  better  than  him.  There's  no  reason  why  I  should  keep 
the  meat  from  him  only  for  them.  It's  the  natur  of  the  beast 
to  want  its  fill,  and  what  the  wild-cat  don't  eat  the  buzzards 
must.  The  varmint  won't  touch  him  so  long  as  he  can  move  a 
^ger,  and  when  he  can't  he  won't  mind  much  how  many  of 
'em  get  at  him." 

So  speaking,  he  turned  from  the  animal  to  the  maniac. 
The  hand  was  uplifted  no  longer.  The  eye  had  nothing  of 
Hfe's  language  in  it.  The  last  lingering  consciousness  had 
departed  for  ever ;  and  Blonay  looked  up  to  the  watching 
wild-cftt.  as  he  turned  the  body  with  his  foot,  muttering  aloud 
•she  did  so — "  Adrat  it,  you  may  soon  come  down  to  dinner.'* 
The  animal  uttered  a  short,  shrill  cry,  two  or  three  times 
repeated,  and  with  a  rising  of  its  bristles,  and  such  a  flashing 
of  its  eyes,  that  Blonay  half  determined  to  shoot  it  where  it 
Btood,  for  what  appeared  to  him  its  determined  insolence. 
Once,  indeed,  he  did  lift  his  rifle,  but,  with  the  thought  of  a 
moment,  he  again  dropped  it.    . 

**It*8  only  a  waste,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  and  can  do  no 
2;ood.  Besides,  it's  a  chawed  bullet.  It's  of  no  use  to  bite 
lead  when  a  wildcat's  to  be  killed.  Smooth  bullet  and  smooth 
We  will  do  well  enough,  and  them  I  ha'n't." 

Such  were  his  words  as  he  turned  away  from  the  spot,  and 
departed  for  the  place  where  his  horse  was  fastened  —  such 
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was  his  philosoph J.  The  ballet,  marked  for  vengeaace  hj  tk« 
impression  of  his  teeth,  was  not  to  be  thrown  awaj  v^on  mem 
pastime ;  and,  though  feeling  a  strong  desire  to  destroy  Ac 
cat,  he  was  jet  able  to  forbear.  He  harried  thnmgh  the  qasg- 
miroi  bat  had  not  gone  far  when  the  repeated  screams  of  tlio 
.animal,  calling  probably  to  its  fellows,  annoonoed  to  the  half 
teeed  that  he  had  already  began  to  exalt  in  the  enjojimit  if 
his  long-withheld  and  haman  banquet. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


THE   COMPANIOlfS^ 


Blonat  emexged  from  the  swamp  only  to  oommenee  a  JMV 
mj  of  new  difficulties,  the  terminatton  of  whieh  he  could  noi 
feiesee.  Leaving  him  apon  the  road  for  a  while,  we  will  now 
dumge  the  scene  to  that  beamtifol  tract  of  country  lying  eloge 
tlong  the  borders  of  the  Sautee,  and  stretching  thence»  in  a 
northwardly  direction,  across  the  present  district  of  Williams* 
Inrgh  to  the  river  Kaddipah-*-a  stream  which,  according  to 
BK^dem  usage,  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  onr  Indian 
waters,  and,  exchanging  that  more  enplionious  title  conferred 
open  it  by  the  red  man,  is  now  generally  known  to  ns  as 
Ljneh's  creek.  With  a  patriotic  hardihood,  that  will  be  ad- 
nitted  to  have  its  excuse  if  not  its  necessity,  we  choose  to 
preserve  in  our  narrative  the  original  Indian  cognomen  when-' 
ever  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it ;  and  the  reader, 
vhose  geographical  knowledge  might  otherwise  become  con- 
fiised,  will  henceforward  be  pleased  to  hold  the  two  names  as 
ideutieal,  if  not  synonymous. 

To  the  San\ee,  extending  from  point  to  point  in  every 
iireetion  leading  to  the  Kaddipah,  the  action  of  the  Carolina 
psrtisans  was  for  a  long  time  limited.  Our  narrative  will  be 
sonfined  within  a  like  circuit.  The  entii'e  region  for  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  on  every  hand,  was  in  the  temporary  and 
eecasional  occupation  of  Marion  and  his  little  band.  With 
Ae  commission  of  the  state,  conferring  upon  him  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier  in  its  service.  Governor  Butledge  had  assigned  to  the 
Inave  partisan  die  entire  charge  in  and  over  all  that  immense 
tnet  c(»nprehended  within  a  line  drawn  from  Charleston  along 
the  Atlantic  to  Geoi^etowu,  inclusive — thence  in  a  westerly 
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direction  to  Camden,  and  tbence  in  another  line,  inelading  tlie 
Santee  river,  again  to  Charleston.  This  circuit  comprehended 
the  most  wealthy  and  populous  portion  of  the  state,  and  could 
not,  under  existing  circumstances,  have  been  intrusted  v^  better 
hands.  And  yet,  not  a  foot  of  it  but  was  in  actual  posse-aaon 
and  under  the  sway  of  the  invader.  His  forts  and  garriaont 
at  moderate  intervals,  covered  its  turfaee,  and  his  cavalryt 
made  up  chiefly  of  foreign  and  native  mercenaries,  constantly 
traversed  the  entire  spaft*  lyimg  between  them. 

The  worthy  governor  of  South  Carolina,  thus  liberal  in 
appropriating  this  es^tensive  province  to  die  oai*e  of  thepclli- 
Ban,  dared  not  himself  set  foot  upon  It  unless  under  cover  ti 
thre  night ;  and  the  brave  nmn  to  whom  he  gave  It  avilM 
himself  of  the  privileges  of  his  traet  only  by  stratagem  nd 
Btoalth.    Fortunately,  the  physioal  nature  of  ih«  country  m 
bestowed  was  well  susceptible  of  employment  h^  the  hands  of 
such  a  warrior  as  Marion.     It  afibrded  a  ^ousand  natufal  asA 
almost  inacceMible  retreats,  with  the  uses  of  which  th^  partisan 
had  been  long  ftinnHar.    Tlie  fastnesses  of  river  and  forest, 
impervious  to  the  uninitiated  stranger,  were  yet  a  heme  to  tht 
•*swarap  fox.*'     He  doubled  tlimngh  them,  night  and  day,  ts 
the  cpntinuttl  cliscom^ture  and  morttflcation  of  his  piirroeiSL 
From  the  Santee  to  the  Black  river,  from  the  Black  rirsr 
tlie  two  Peedees,  through  the  Kaddipah,  to  thence  td  Waecs- 
mah,  and  back  again  to  the  Santee,  he  led  his  enemies  a  lon|; 
cbase,  which  weai4ed  out  their  patience,  defied  th^  valor,  sad 
eluded  all  their  vigilance.     Availing  himself  of  their  eihso* 
tion,  he  would  then  suddenly  turn  upon  the  pursuing  paitiefli 
watch  tlieir  movements,  await  the  moment  of  their  neglect  or 
separation,  and  cut  them  np  in  detail  by  an  «nlooke^-lbr  blow, 
which  would  amply  compensate  by  its  consequences  fbr  all  tfcs 
prei^ions  annoyance  to  which  he  might  have  been  0nfa)«cte4 
III  the  pursuit. 

It  was  to  his  fiivorite  retreat  at  Snow's  island  ifcal  Major 
Singleton  fbHowed  his  commander,  after  the  sncaessfid  so* 
slaught  at  Dorchester.  Hinvself  familiar  with  tlie  usual  bidiog- 
I^aees,  he  had  traced  his  general  with  as  much  direct^vesl  H 
was  jkwsible  in  Mlowing  one  so  habifttally  cautions  as  Mariov 
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He  bad  succeeded  in  m&iting  with  him,  though  atlber  nneb 
difficulty  ;   and,  as  the  pai'tisan  studiously  avoided  remaining 
very  long  in   any  one  place,  the  union   had   scarcely  been 
effected  before  the  wan*iors  were  all  egain  is  motion  for  tli# 
i^per  Santee.     This  river,  bold»  broad,  rapid,  and  fall  of  intri* 
eacies,  afforded  the  finest  theatre  for  the  sort  of  warfkre  which 
they  carried  on.      Its  conr^ei  to^^  was  such   as  necessarily 
made  it  one  of  the  great  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  states 
Detachments  of  the  enemy's  troopa  weroi  contSsiually  passing 
and  repassing  it,  in  their  progress  eitlier  £or  the  seacoast  of  th« 
interior.     Supplies  and  recruits  to  Corn  wail  is  r-*  then  in  Nortli 
Carolina — despatches  and  prisoners  {n  return  from  him  to  tlw 
CharlBston  garrison»  made  the  region  one  of  continual  \i£&f 
and,  to   Marion,  of  continual  opporjbunity.     Banging  around 
its  yarious  crossing-places,  like  so^e  vigilant  and  vengeful 
hawk  in  confident  expectation  of  his  pvey»  be  kept  an  unsleep^ 
iog  watch,  an  untiring  wing,  an  «;nerring  weapon.  '  Ib  it* 
intricacies  we  shall  find  him  now -^  the  swampa  not  leas  his 
home  tkau  the  element  of  his  peculiar  genius.    His  scouts  anr 
dispersed  around  him  in  all  dircK^iods,  and  in  all  diagnises-^ 
lying  in  the  hush  by  the  wfiy^ide  -^  evouehing  in  ihe  oosy  mim 
in  close  neighborhood  with  the  reptile—*  wateUtd  ahavet  anA 
horied   in   the  thick  overhanging  Jbvaaehos   of  the   trae**-^ 
etawling  around  the  cottage  endosurei  in  veadiness  and  wacit^ 
ing  for  the  foe. 
The  scene  to  which  we  wopid  now  diieot  the  eye  of  our 
.  n^ader  i^  sufficiently  attractive  of  itself  to  secure  his  attaatioii. 
The  country  undulates  prettily  aromtd-usi  for.  miles,  in  every 
direction :  now  rising  geotiiy  into  slopest  that  spread  diesK^ 
•dves  away  in  ridges  and  winding  Hncfs,  until  tho  ai^t  failr 
^  discover  the  valleys  in  which  they  lose  themselves -^aad; 
^w  sinking  abruptly  into  deepeping  heUowa  and  the  qaietea^ 
deUa  whose  recesses  and  sudden  windings,  thickly  covereA 
with  the  massive  and  umjbrageous  natuBal  growth  of  tJte  regioo,- 
terminate  at  last,  as  by  a  solid  wa}l»  the  long  and  varibni^-H 
ihadowed  pi^apest.    0^  the  one  hand  a  forest  ef  the  loftiaat 
pines,  thousands  apon  thousands  in  number,  lies  in  the  d^efu 
vtajestj  of  unappropriated  silence.    In  the  twilight  of  the^r 
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dense  and  ifheltered  abodes,  the  meditative  and  melancholy 
mind  might  fitly  seek,  and  readily  obtain,  secority  from  all 
obtrusion  of  uncongenial  objects^    Even  the  subtile  and  op- 
pressive beams  of  the  August  sun  come  as  it  were  by  stealtliv 
and  tremblingly,  into  their  solemn  and  sweet  recesses.    Their 
tops,  gently  waving  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  slight  breeze  as 
it  hurries  over  them,  yield  a  strain  of  murmuring  song  like  di0 
fidnt  notes  of  some  spirit  mourner,  which  accords  harmoniously 
with  the  sad  influence  of  their  dusky  forms.    The  struggling  and 
■tray  glance  of  sunlight,  gliding  along  their  prostrated  vistas, 
rather  contributes  to  increase  than  remove  the  svrent  gloora 
of  these  deep  abodes.     The  dim  ray,  like  an  intrusive  pr^- 
ence,  flickering  between  their  huge  figures  with  every  more- 
ttent  of  the  declining  sun,  played,  as  it  were,  by  stealth* 
among  the  brown  leaves  and  over  the  gray  bosom  of  the  eartk 
below.    Far  as  the  eye  can  extend,  these  vistas,  so  vimted, 
spread  themselves  away  in  fanciful  sinuosities,  until  the  mmi 
beeomee  traconsciously  and  immeasurably  uplifted  in  the  co&- 
templatioB  of  the  scene,  and  we  feel  both  humbled  and  eleva- 
ted as  we  gase  upon  the  innumerable  fbrms  of  majesty  befbrs 
«a,  rising  up,  it  would  seem,  without  a  purpose,  from  the  bosom 
<tf  earth— liring  without  notice  and  without  employ — nn- 
eurbed  in  their  growth — untroubled  in  their  abodes — and 
perishing  away  in  season  only  to  give  place  to  succeeding  myr- 
iads having  a  like  fortune. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  it  were,  to  relieve  the  mind  of  tlie 
spectator  from  the  monotonous  influence  of  such  a  survey,  hoir 
different  is  the  woodsy-how  various  the  other  features  of  tlis 
scene  around  us.  Dkectly  opposed  to  the  pine-groves  on  tha 
one  handy  we  behold  die  wildest  and  most  various  growtli  of 
the  richest  southern  region  rising  up,  spreading  and  swelliof 
aronnd  in  the  most  tangled  infaricacy — in  the  most  luxurioiu 
itrength.  There  the  hickory  and  gnm  among  the  trc!^  attest 
the  presence  of  a  better  soil  for  cultivation^  and  delight  the 
ezperienced  eye  of  the  planter.  With  these,  clamltoring  over 
Aeir  branches,  come  the  wiM  vines,  with  their  thorny  tnns 
and  glowing  vegetation.  Shrubs  gather  in  the  common  way; 
dwarf  trees  and  plants,  choked,  and  overcome,  yet  living  stffl, 
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attest  the  froitftilQesa  of  a  laad  which  yields  nutriment  b«l 
denies  place;  and  inntuzierable  species  of  fongi,  the  yellow 
and  the  purple  fringes  of  the  swamps,  the  various  mosses,  as 
Tarions  in  Lue  as  in  form  and  texture — paraeites  that  have  no 
root,  and,  like  unselfish  affections,  only  claim  an  object  upon 
which  to  bestow  themselves — these,  crowding  about  and  clua* 
taring  in  gay  confusion  along  the  dense  mass,  swelling  like  a 
fiMTtresa  before  the  eye,  seem  intended  to  form  a  labyrinthina 
retreat  for  the  most  coy  of  all  selfish  creations- 

Immediately  beyond  this  dense  and  natural  thicket,  the 
scene — still  ihe  same — presents  us  with  another  aspect.  A 
broken  and  dismantled  fence,  the  rails  half  rotten  and  decay* 
mg  fast  on  all  sides,  seems  to  indicate  the  ancient  employment 
of  the  place  by  man.  The  period  must  have  been  remote, 
however,  as  the  former  product  of  the  spot  thus  enclosed  had 
been  superseded  by  the  small-leafed  or  field  pine-tree,  in  suf* 
ficient  size  and  number  almost  to  emulate  the  neighboring  and 
original  forest.  There  was  little  here  of  undergrowth,  and 
yet,  as  the  pine  thus  occupying  it  is  of  inferior  and  frequently 
of  dwarf  size,  the  thicket  was  sufficiently  dense  for  temporary 
concealment  It  had  a  farther  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  it 
sunk  rapidly  in  sundry  places  into  hollows,  that  lay  like  so 
many  cups  in  the  bosom  of  crowding  hills,  and  had  fbr  their 
growth,  like  the  original  wood  we  have  just  pa$sed  over,  a 
tangled  covering  of  vines  and  shrubbery. 

It  was  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  descents,  about  noon,  on 
the  third  day  after  Blonay's  departure  from  Dorchester,  thai 
we  find  two  persons  reclining,  sheltered  by  a  clump  of  the 
smaller  pines  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  sufficiently  con- 
cealed by  them  and  the  shrubbery  around,  to  remain  unooa> 
cemed  by  the  near  proximity  of  the  highway.  The  road  ran 
aloDg,  and  within  rifle  distance,  to  the  south,  below  them« 
The  elder  of  the  two  was  a  man  somewhere  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age.  His  bulky  form,  as  it  lay  extended 
along  the  grass,  denoted  the  possession  of  prodigious  strength ; 
though  the  position  in  which  he  lay,  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  only  supported  by  his  palms,  borne  up  by  his  el- 
bows resting  upon  the  earth,  would  incline  the  spectator  te 
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tonceiiTB  bim  one  not  often  cHiposed  for  its  exereiBe.    Av  «ii 
0f  ftluggisb  inertnfeM  lAarktdd  his  mfttiner,  and  seemed  to  single 
him  ont  as  one  of  Ae  mere  beef-eaters — tbe  good  eitizensi, 
wbo,  so  long  as  tbey  get  wberewiliial  to  satisfy  tbe  animal* 
are  not  apt  to  take  nmbrage  at  any  of  tbe  doings  of  die  world 
about  tbem.     His  face,  however,  bad  an  expression  of  its  own ; 
and  tbe  sanguine  #n6h  which  overspread  the  fhH  cbeeka,  and 
tbe  quick,  restless  movement  of  bis  blue  eye,  spoke  of  an 
active  spirit,  and  one  prompt  enough  at  all  times  to  govern 
and  set  in  motion  the  huge  bulk  of  <bat  body,  now  so  inert 
^d  sluggish.    His  forehead,  though  good,  was  not  large;  bb 
cbtn  was  Ml,  and  bis  nose  otie  d  length  and  character.    He 
was  habited  in  the  common  blue  and  white  homespun  of  tlie 
country.     A  sort  of  bunting-shirt,  rather  short,  like  a  doublet, 
eame  over  his  hips,  and  was  bound  about  his  waist  by  a  belt 
of  tlte  same  material.     A  cone-crowned  hat,  the  rim  of  which, 
by  some  mischance,  had  been  torn  away,  lay  beside  bim,  and 
formed  another  portion  of  hi6  habiliments.     Instead  of  sb«et, 
he  wore  a  rude  pair  of  buckskin  moceasihs,  made  after  the  Id- 
^n  manner,  though  not  with  their  usual  skill,  and  which  lack- 
ed here  and  there  tbe  aid  of  the  needle.     His  shirt-collar  lay 
open,  without  cravat  or  covering  of  any  kind ;  and,  by  tbe 
deeply-broneed  color  of  tbe  skin  beneath,  told  of  habitual  ex- 
posure to  tbe  elements.    A  rifle  lay  beside  bim — a  lon^iiH 
strument, — and  in  bis  belt  a  black  leather  case  was  staA 
oenveniently,  the  huge  knife  which  it  protected  lying  beside 
Mm,  as  it  bad  just  before  been  made  subservient  to  his  mid- 
day meat. 

His  companion  was  a  youth  scarcely  more  than  twentj 
years  of  age,  who  differed  greatly  in  appearance  from  him  we 
have  attempted  to  describe.  His  eye  was  black  and  fierj,  lb 
cheek  brown  and  thin,  his  hair  of  a  raven  black  like  htseyei 
his  chin  full,  his  nbse  finely  Roman,  and  his  forehead  impo- 
singly high.  His  person  was  slender,  of  middle  height,  and 
seemed  to  indicate  great  activity.  His  movements  were  fever- 
ishly restless — he  seemed  passionate  and  impatient,  and  hii 
thin,  but  deeply  red  lipa,  quivered  and  colored  with  ereiy 
word  and  at  eyisi-y  movement.    There  was  more  of  pretefl«oi 
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IB  Ins  dress  Aan  in  that  of  Ms  companion,  tbongfa  diey  were 
not  unlike  in  general  stmctnre  and  equipment.    Like  him  he 
wore  a  bunting-shirt,  but  of  a  dark  green,  and  it  could  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  its  material  had  been  of  the  most  costly  kind. 
A  thick  fringe  edged  the  skirts,  which  came  lower,  In  propor- 
tfon  to  bis  person,  than  those  of  his  companion.    Loops  of 
green  cord  fastened  the  coat  to  his  neck  in  Aront,  and  a  belt 
of  black  polbhed  leather  confined  it  to  his  waist.     He  also 
carried  a  rifle — a  Spanish  dirk,  with  a  broken  handle  of  ivory, 
was  stuck  fn  his  belt,  a  pouch  of  ^8oml$  native  far,  hanging 
fiom  his  neck  by  a  'green  cord,  contained  his  mould  and  bul- 
lets.   Thris  dres*  fortned  the  unifbrm  of  a  native  company. 
His  powder-hdrn  had  beeti  welt  chosen,  and  was  exceedingly 
and  curibusly  beatftiftil.     It  had  been  ingeniously  wrought  in 
senping  down,  so  as  to  represent  a  rude  bet  clear  sketch  of  the 
deer  in  full  leap,  a  hornid  at  his  heels,  and  a  close  thicket  in  the 
perspectrve,  ready  to  receive  and  shelter  the  fugitive.    These 
were  all  left  in  relief  upon  the*  hoin,  while  every  other  pari 
was  so  transparent  that  the  several  grains  of  powder  were  dis- 
tinctly visible  within  to  the  eye  without. 

The  youth  was  partially  reclining,  with  his  back  against  a 
tree,  and  looking  toward  his  elder  companion.  His  face  was 
Ihshed,  and  a  burafng  spot  upon  both  cheeks  told  of  some 
tcxittg  cause  of  thought  which  had  been  recently  the  subject 
tf  conversation  between  them.  The  features  of  the  elder 
tndicated  care  and  a  deep  concern  in  the  subject,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  but  his  eye  was  mild  in  its  expression,  and  his 
countenance  unruffled.  He  had  been  evidently  laboring  to 
iooth  his  more  yodthfiil  comrade ;  and  though  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  as  yet  very  snccessfdrl,  he  did  not  forego  his 
efforts  in  his  disappointment.  The  conversation  which  followed 
iwty  help  us  somewhat  in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 
culty before  them. 

"  I  am  not  more  quick  or  impatient,"  said  the  youth  to  his 
companion,  as  if  in  reply  to  some  remark  from  the  other,  "  than 
^u\an  should  be  in  such  a  case.  Not  to  be  quick  when  one  hi 
Wronged,  is  to  invite  injustice  ;  and  I  am  not  so  young.  Thumb- 
^5tfw,  at  not  to  have  four  d  that  out  by  my  own  experience.    1 

2* 
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know  no  good  tbat  comes  of  sabmisfflon,  except  to  make  tyruM 
and  slaves ;  and  I  tell  yon,  Thumbscrew,  that  so  long  as  my 
name  is  Ernest  Mellichampe,  I  shall  never  submit  to  the  onsb 
nor  be  the  other." 

"  A  mighty  fine  spirit,  Aimest ;  and  to  speak  what's  gospel 
true^  I  likes  it  myself,"  was  the  reply  of  the  other,  who  ad- 
dressed the  first  speaker  with  an  air  of  respectM  defereoee, 
.as  naturally  as  if  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  as  a 
superior.  ''  I'm  not,"  he  continued,  *^  I'm  not  a  man  myself  tc 
let  another  play  tantrums  with  me ;  and,  for  sartMu,  I  sha'n't 
find  fault  with  them  that's  most  like  myself  in  that  paitic'lasw 
If  a  man  says  he's  for  fight,  I'll  lick  him  if  I  can ;  if  I  cant 
/-that's  to  say,  if  I  think  I  can't— I'll  think  loager  about  it 
I  don't  see  no  use  in  fighting  where  it's  ten  to  one — whei«^ 
indeed,  it's  main  sartain  I'm  to  be  licked ;  and  so,  as  I  says, 
I'll  take  time  to  think  about  the  fighting." 

**  What  1  until  you're  kicked }"  replied  the  other,  impet- 
uously. • 

"  No,  no,  Airaest — not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to  neither.  My 
idee  is,  that  fighting  is  the  part  of  a  beast-biute,  and  not  for 
a  true-born  man,  that  has  a  respect  for  himself,  and  knows 
•what's  good-breeding ;  and  I  only  fights  when  there's  brntas 
standing  waiting  for  it  Soon  as  a  man  squints  at  me  as  if  be 
was  going  to  play  beast  with  me,  by  the  eternal  splinters,  I'U 
mount  him,  lick  or  no  lick,  and  do  my  best,  tooth,  tusk,  aad 
grinder^,  to  astonish  him.  But,  afore  that,  I'm  peaceable  as  a 
pine  stump,  lying  quiet  in  my  own  bush." 

*'  Well,  but  when  you're  trodden  uponf"  said  the  other. 

<<Why  then,  you  see,  Aimest,  there's  another  question — 
who's  atop  of  me  ?  If  it's  a  dosen,  I'll  lie  snug  until  they'ie 
gone  over :  I  see  nothing  onreasonable  or  onbecoming  in  that 
— and  that,  you  see,  Aimest,  is  jist  what  I  ax  of  you  to  do. 
They  a'n't  treading  on  you  'xactly,  tho'  I  do  confess  they*fe 
been  mighty  nigh  to  it ;  but  then,  you  see,  there's  quite  too  many 
on  'em  for  you  to  handle  with,  ouless  you  play  'possum  a  little. 
There's  no  use  to  ran  plump  into  danger,  like  a  blind  boU 
into  a  thick  fence,  to  stick  fast  there  and  be  hobbled  ;  when, 
if  you  keep  yojor  eyes  open,  and  a  keen  scent,  yon  can  treek 
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M  yoor  enemies,  one  by  one,  to  his  own  kennel,  «nd  smoke 
'em  o«t,  one  after  another,  like  a  rabbit  in  a  dry  hollow.  Hear 
to  my  words,  Aimest,  and  don't  be  vexed  now.  Dang  my 
bnttODB,  you  know,  boy,  I  lore  yon  the  same  as  if  yon  was  my 
own  blood  and  bone»  thongh  I  knows  my  place  to  yon,  and 
know  yoa're  eome  of  better  kin,  and  are  better  taught  in  book- 
Isoning ;  bnt,  by  Gk>d  !  Aimest,  yon  hav'n't  lamed,  in  all  your 
laming  to  love  anybody  better  than  I  lore  you." 

*"  I  know  it,  Thumby,  I  fanow  it— I  feel  it,"  said  the  other, 
moTed  by  the  earnestness  of  his  companion,  and  extending  his 
hand  toward  him,  while  his  eyes  filled  with  ready  tears.—*'  1 
know  it,  I  feel  it,  my  friend  ;  forgive  me  if  I  have  said  any 
thbg  to  vex  yon.  Bat  my  heart  is  lull,  and  my  blood  is  on 
iiie,  and  I  mnet  have  ntterance  in  some  way." 

"Never  cry,  Aimest-*- don't,  I  tell  you— 'taint  right— it's 

cmbecoming,  Airneet;  bnt — dang  itl"  he  exclaimed,  dashing 

a  drop  from  his  own  eye  as  he  spoke,  **  dang  it  t  I  do  believe 

Tve  been  abont  to  dc  the  same  thing.    But  it's  all  the  fault 

of  one's  mother,  as  lams  it  to  as  so  strong  when  we'i*e  taking 

mck,  tbat  we  "member  it  for  ever  after.    A  man  that's  got  a- 

fighting,  and  in  the  wars  with  tories  one  day  and  British  the 

next,  if  s  onbecoming  for  him  to  cry ;  and,  Aimest,  though 

things  are  black  enough  abont  home,  it's  not  black  enough  to 

cry  f^T.     It'll  eome  light  again  before  long,  I'm  sartain.     I've  • 

never  seed  the  time  yet  when  there  wasn't  some  leetle  spock 

of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud  somewhere  —  it  mought  be 

over  80  leetle,  or  ever  so  fur  off,  but  it  was  there  somewhere ; 

it  mought  be  in  the  east,  and  that  showed  the  clearing  away 

was  further  off;  or  it  nunight  be  in  the  northward,  and  that 

wasn't  the  best  place  either  for  it  to  break  in,  but  it  was 

•ome where  for  certain — that  leetle  wpeek  of  white;  jist  like 

a  sort  of  promifle  from  God,  that  airth  should  have  sunshine 

•gin." 

*'  Would  I  could  behold  it  now,"  refunded  the  other,  gloom- 
ilyt  to  the  cheering  speech  of  his  compuiion,  "^  would  I  could 
bobold  it  now !  But  I  see  nothing  of  this  promise— there  k 
no  iHright  speck  in  the  dark  cloud  which  now  hangs  about  my 
Cortitnes." 
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♦'  YomVe  bwt  young',  y«t,  Airneet,  and  it  a'n't  time  yel  ft» 
you  to  talk  so.     You  haven't  had  a  full  trial  y«t,  and  you're 
only  at  tbe  beginning — ^as  one  may  say,  jist  at  the  tbresiioid 
of  the  world,  and  faa'n't  qvtte  taken  your  ^¥fit  step  into  it 
Wait  a  little  ;  and  ifyea^ve-had  a  little  nonplush  at  theb^;iii* 
ning,  why,  man,  I  tell  yoa,  lam  from  it— for  It's  a  sort  rf 
lesson,  wiuch,  if  you  lam  it  well,  ^{A  make  yoii  so  mueb  tli6 
wiser  to  get  on  afterward,  and  so  mueh  the  happier  when  di^ 
stoitn  blowb  ov6r*    Now,  I  don't  tfcihklt  so  bad  for  them  that 
has  misfortunes  from  the  jump.     They  are  always  the  best 
people  after  all ;  bat  them  diai  has  sunshine  always  at  first,  I 
never  yet  knew  one  that  could  stand  a  shower.  They  Ve  alwaya 
wonied  at  eyarything  and  everybody— quawisUing  with  this 
weather,  and  qudrrelliug  with  that,  and  never  aUe  to  make  Ae 
3>ost  of  what  eontes  wp  to  'em.    Hold  on,  Aimest-" — sliut  your 
teet*i,  and    keep  in  your  breatli,  and   stand   to    it  a  leetl^ 
longer.     That's  my  way  ;  and,  wlien  I  keep  to  it,  Pm  alws^ 
sure  to  see  that  l^tle  white  sp^k  I'v«  been  telling  ab^nt; 
wearing  away  all  round,  tiH  it  ebmes  riglit  before  my  ej^ 
and  there  it  stieks,  and  don't  move  ttU  the  sunlight  eottiesont 
again." 

**  You  may  be  right  in  yo^r  pbiloftophy,"  responded  tlis 
youth,  "  and  I  would  that  I  could  adopt  it  for  my  own ;  bat  my 
experience  rejects,  and  my  heart  does  not  feel  it  These 
evils  have  come  too  fast  and  too  suddenly  upon  me.  My  father 
cruelly  murdered-*- my  mother  driven  away  from  the  home 
^f  my  ancestors— that  home  confiscated,  and-  given  to  die 
murderer— and  I,  a  hunted,  and)  if  taken,  ft  doomed  man !  It 
is  too  much  lor  my  contemplatfou-.  My  -blo^d  boils,  my  braio 
bums  —I  can  not  think,  and  when  I  do  it  is  only  to  madden." 

The  speaker  pausad  in  deepest  emotion.  His  hand  clasped 
Ills  forehead,  and  he  sank  fof waid^  with  his  face  prone  to  the 
earth  upon  which  he  had  been  reclining.  His  companiett 
l^ed  his  hund,  wikicb  he  took  into  his  own,  and,  with  s  deep 
aoUettiAle  of  manner,  endeavored,  after  hi]?  o  wn  httmbfe  fadiioo 
of  argumefit  land  speech,  to  exhort  his  youthful  and  shnost 
despairing  associate  to  better  thougltts  and  renewed  euergj. 

"Look  up,  Aimest,  my  dear  boy,  look  up,  and  listen  ti ma* 
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Aimest.  It's  unbecoming  to  be  cast  down  like  a  woman,  be^ 
cause  trouble  presses  upon  the  heart.  I  know  what  trouble  is, 
and,  dang  mj  buttons,  Aimest,  I  feel  for  yon  all  over;  but  I 
don't  like  to  see  you  cast  down,  because  then  I  think  you  a'n't 
able  to  tnrn  out  to  h&ve  satisfaction  upon  the  enemy  for  what 
they've  done  to  you.  Now,  though  I  do  say  you're  to  keep 
quiet,  and  lie  snug  at  t\$e  p^sent,  thai  isn't  to  say  that  you're 
to  do  notblng.  No,  no — you're  to  get  in  readiness  for  what's 
to  come,  and  not  be-wonlMig  when  you  hair«  a/ chance  to  tuiii 
your  enemy  upon  his  back.  It  a'n't  revenge,  but  it's  justice, 
ttid  my  lawful,  natural  right*  that  I  fights  for ;  and  you  mustn't 
be  east  dowa,  Aimest,  seeing  that  then  you  mougfat'n  be  ready' 
to  take  the  benefit  of  a  good  opportunity." 

"*  Ifs  rev«nge  not  less  than  justice,"  said  tiie  youth,  im|»a- ' 
tiaallj.  ^  **  1  mnst  have  the  one,  whether  the  other  be  obtained 
or  notr-jl  will  have  it*-* I  wUl  not  ^eep  in  its  pursuit;  and 
yet,  TbmnbsciiBW,  I  will  take  your  advice-^  I  will  be  prudent 
in  order  to  be  successful— I  will  pause  in  oi-der  to  proceed. 
Bo  not  fear  me  now*-^I  shall  do  nothing  which  will  risk  my 
adveatore  or  aiy  self ;  but  I  Will  temper  my  mood  with  caution, 
aad  seek  for  that  vengeance^  which  shall  be  the  white  speck' 
uaotig  the  clouds  of  which  you  have  spoken." 

"  Well,  now,  tfaat^9  what  I  call  becomings  and  straight-for- 

ward  right.     I'm  for — 'but  hush  !  don't  you  hear  something  like 

a  critter  ?  and— that  Was  the  bark  of  a  cor,  I'll  be  sworn  to  it.'' 

The  sturdy  woodman  ^rast  his  ear  to  the  earth,  and  th^ 

Mtnad  grew  *aore  di«tinet. 

^  Keep  dose,  Aimest,  now,  and  I'll  look  out,  ana  make  aK* 
CMmination.  There's  only  one  horse,  I  reckon,  from  the' 
•oand ;  bat  I'll  eee  beAn-e  I  leave  the  bash.  Til  whistle  should ' 
I  want  jon,  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  business." 

Seizing  his  rifle  as  he  spoke,  with  an  alacrity  which  seemed 
ifioompatible  with  bis  huge  limbsy  aad  most  have  surprised  one 
who  had  only  beheld  him  as  he  lay  supine  before,  he  bounded 
qiiekly  but  cireamspectiy  np  the  hill)  and  through  the  copse 
toward  the  highway  whence  the  sounds  that  had  startled  then 
appeared  to  proceed.  The  eanee  of  the  disturbance  may  very 
well  be  reserved  for  explanations  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TOBK8RIEB    VES808  TOWDSHimB. 

Before  reaching  the  road  the  ptnrdj  woodman  beeaaie  jii 
BAore  cautious,  andt  stealing  from  cover  to  cover*  thus  eloM 
any  eye  that  might  be  approaching  upon  it.  He  gained  the 
cover  of  a  little  hedge,  formed  of  the  tallow-buah  and  niTrtle, 
and  crouched  cautiously  and  silently  out  of  sight,  aa  he  per- 
ceived, from  the  short,  quick  cry  of  the  cur»  that  he  was  ad- 
yancing  rapidly.*  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  and  arranged  ut 
aperture  in  the  copse  through  which  he  might  oheerve  the 
road,  when  he  beheld  the  cause  of  the  uproar  which  the  dog 
was  making.  Leaping  in  irregular  bounds,  and  evidendy 
nearly  exhausted,  a  frightened  rabbit  came  down  the  traee, 
inclining  from  the  opposite  and  open  ground  of  pine  f<»eet,  te 
the  close  bushes  in  which  he  was  himself  concealed. 

"  Poor  Bon,"  exclaimed  the  woodman,  **  it's  m,  bad  chance 
for  her  this  timow  I  only  hope  she  won't  pop  into  this  quarter, 
or  it  will  be  a  bad  chance  for  some  of  her  friends." 

The  muttered  apprehensions  of  the  woodman  were  realised. 
His  eye  had  scarcely  noted  the  pursuing  dog  which  emerged  from 
the  wood  closely  upon  the  rabbit's  heels,  when  the  poor  thing 
rushed  to  the  very  shelter  in  which  he  stood,  and,  darting  be- 
tween his  legs,  was  there  secured  by  their  involmntaxy  pros- 
snie  together.  He  stooped  to  the  earth,  and  took  up  the  tren- 
Uing  animaU  which  lay  quivering  in  his  grasp,  preferring,  bj 
the  natural  prompting  of  its  instinct,  to  trust  the  humanity  of 
man  rather  than  the  well-known  natnxe  of  the  enemy  wbiok 
had  pursued  it 

<*  Poor  Bonny,"  said  the  woodman,  soothingly,  aa  he  canssei 
it    "  Poor  Bon  — you  could'nt  help  it.  Bonny —you  were  tos 
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waghij  frightened  to  know  the  mischief  you're  a-»doing.  Ten 
to  one  joa're  got  ns  into  a  hobble,  now ;  but  there's  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  see  it  out" 

The  dog  by  this  time  rushed  into  the  brush,  and  recoiled 
instantly  as  he  beheld  the  stranger.  The  quick,  rapid  cry 
with  which  he  had  puraaed  the  rabbit,  was  exchanged  for  the 
protracted  bark  with  which  he  precedes  his  assault  upon  the 
man.  His  white  teeth  were  displayed,  and,  as  if  conscious  of 
approaching  snpport,  he  advanced  boldly  enough  to  the  attack. 
The  woodman  grew  a  little  angry,  and  lifting  his  rifle  in  one 
hand,  while  maintiuning  the  terrified  but  quiet  rabbit  in  the 
•ther,  he  made  an  exhibition  of  it  which  prompted  the  cur  to 
give  back.  It  was  then  that,  through  the  bushes,  he  saw  a 
person  approaching  along  the  road  whom  he  readily  took  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  dog.  He  dropped  his  rifle  instantly,  which 
he  suffered  to  rest,  out  of  sight,  against  a  tree  which  stood  be- 
hind him ;  and,  hallooing  to  the  new-comer,  he  advanced  with- 
out hesitation  from  his  place  of  concealment  into  tlie  road. 

Blonay — for  it  was  he — drew  up  his  tacky,  and  the  rifle 
which  he  carried  across  the  saddle,  in  hb  hand,  was  grasped 
irmly,  and,  at  the  first  moment,  was  partially  uplifted ;  but 
seeing  that  the  stranger  was  unarmed,  he  released  hb  holdi 
and  saluted  him  with  an  appearance  of  as  much  good-humor 
as  he  could  possibly  put  on.  Thumbscrew  advanced  to  him 
with  the  trembling  rabbit  which  he  made  the  subject  of  his 
first  address. 

''How  ai« you, stranger!  I  reckon  thb  b  some  of  your 
property  that  I've  got  here — seeing  as  how  your  dog  started 
It-  I  eotched  it  'twixt  my  legs — the  poor  thing  was  so  scared, 
it  did'nt  know — not  it — that  'twas  going  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  It's  your'n  now ;  though,  dang  it,  stranger,  if  so 
be  you  don't  want  it  much,  I'd  re  ther  now  you'd  tell  me  to  put 
it  down  in  the  bush  and  let  it  run,  while  you  make  your  dog 
hold  in.  It's  so  scared,  you  see,  and  it's  a  pity  to  hurt  any- 
thing in  natur  when  you  see  it  scared." 

He  patted  the  feeble  and  trembling  animal  encouragingly 
as  he  spoke,  and  Blonay  was  surprised  that  so  large  a  man 
should  be  so  gently  incUiied.    He  himself  cared  little,  at  any 
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time,  aboTit  the  fBelings  and  the  fears  of  yet  lai;ger  oljaaCi^ 
His  reply  to  the  application  for  merejr  was  BaToraUe,  bow^ 
ever. 

"  Well,  if  you  dboose,  my  friend,  you  can  let  it  go.  I  don't 
want  it.  The  dog  only  started  it  lor  liis  own  fiin,  seeing  thai 
it's  the  nature  of  the  beast.  Here,  Hitch'esi,  Hitch'em !  Um 
down,  nigger — and  shut  up.  You  can  let  her  go  now,  mf 
friend." 

Blonay  quieted  his  dog,  and  Thumbsevew  l^ek  l^s  way  lato 
cover,  watched  his  moment,  and,  with  a  parting  ^at  up^nits 
back,  and  a  cheering  "  Hurrah,  Bon  I  run  for  it  witk  yonr  beil 
legs,"  dismissed  the  little  captive,  once  more  i&  safety,  la  ka 
forest  habitations.  He  then  returned  to  the  ^ot  whese  Bloaay 
remained  in  waiting,  and,  in  his  blunt,  good^iunored  way,  «l 
once  proceeded  to  commence  a  conversation  with  bim,  afUr 
the  manner  of  the  country,  with  a  direct  question. 

"Well,  now,  stranger,  you've  been  travelling  a  hit — eta 
you  tell  me,  now,  if  you've  seed  anywhere  in  yomr  travttls  a 
man  or  boy  that  looks  v^  much  like  a  thief^  riding  npoa  a 
finef,  (lark-bay  nag,  that  looks  like  he  was  stoles!" 

"  No,  that  I  haven't^  friend ;  I'm  much  obliged  to  yea,  bat  I 
haven^t  seen  any,"  Iras  the  reply  of  Blonay. 

'*  Well,  you  needn't  be  obliged  to  me^  stranger,  sedng  iff 
no  sarvice  to  you,  the  question  I  ax'd  you.  But  if  it  a'n't 
axing  you  too  much,  I  should  like  to  know  whieh  road  yoa 
come." 

•*  Well,  to  say  truth,  now,  my  friend,  I  don't  know  Ae  name 
it  goes  by ;  it's  a  main  bad  road,  you  see." 

**  I  ax,  you  see,  because,  when  yoo  tells  ma  yon  a'n't  seed 
the  nag  atid  them  that's  riding  him  on  the  road  yon  eomSy  ifi 
a  clear  chance  they've  gone  t'cither.  So,  nowt  if  you'll  only 
but  say  which  road  you  tuk.  111  take  the  contrary." 

The  reasoning  was  so  just,  and  the  air  of  simplicity  so  com- 
plete, which  the  inquirer  had  put  on,  that  Blonay  saw  no  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  concealed  so  unimportant  a  matter  as  tb« 
mere  route  which  he  had  been  travelling ;  so,  without  any  fiu^ 
ther  scruple,  he  gave  the  required  information. 

*  Well,  then,  I  reckon,  stranger,  youVe  all  tha  way  km 
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tkb  U^  eity,  elear  down  to  the  salt  seas.    There's  a  power  ol 
people  the«  now,  a'n't  there  I" 
"  I  a'n't  from  Charleston,"  coldly  replied  the  half-breed. 
"Oh,  yoa  aVt!  but,  do  tell — you  hear'd  about  a  man  that 
wae  hung  at  Dorchester — reckon  jou  seed  itf" 
"  He  wom't  hung ;  he  got  o£" 

**Wliat!  thej  pardoned  hhn-^and  so  many  people  as  was 
guiae  to  see  fakn  dance  upon  nothing]  What  a  disappoint- 
ment I  I  was  a-guiue  down  myself,  but,  you  see,  I  lost  my 
eritter,  and  so  I  couldn't;  and  now  I'm  glad  I  didn't,  if  so  be, 
as  you  say,  he  worn't  hung." 

"No,  be  wom't  hung:  there  was  a  fight,  and  he  got  a. fay. 
But  this  is  only  what  they  tell  me ;  I  don't  know  myself." 
"  Who  tell'd  your 
"  The  people." 

"  What,  them  that  ^eed  it  1  Perhaps  them  that  did  it— 
ehr 

This  was  pushing  the  matter  ^uite  tqo  far,  and  Blonay  he^ 
gan  to  be  uneasy  undei  so  leading  a  question.  He  replied 
quickly,  after  the  evasive  manner  which  was  adopted  between 
them — 

"No!  I  don't  know;  they  told  me  they  heard  it,  and  I 
didn't  ax  much  about  it,  for  it  wom't  my  business,  you  see." 

"Oh  I  that's  right— everybody  to  his  own  business,  says  I| 
and,  where  people's  a-fighting^  clean  hands  and  long  distance 
is  always  best  for  a  poor  m^n  and  a  stranger.  Tbey  gits 
S'fighting  every  now  and  then  in  these  hi;re  parts,  and  tbey 
do  say  they're  a-mustering  now  above  the  sodgers." 
"What  soldiers  ?"  demanded  Blonay,  with  an  air  of  interest. 
"Eh!  what  sod gersi  Them  that  carries  guns  and  swordsi 
and  dioots  people,,  to  be  sure :  them's  sodgers,  a'n't  they  1" 

"  Yes ;  bttt  have  they  got  on  uniforms,  or  is  it  only  them  that 
carries  a  rifle,  or  a  knife,  or  perhaps  a  rusty  sword,  or  a  hatchet  1 
Some  soldiers,  you  know,  has  fine  boots  and  shoes,  with  shi- 
ning buttons,  and  high  caps  and  feathers ;  and  some  ha'n't  got 
•toes,  and  hardly  breeches." 

Blonay  had  become  the  examiner,  and  had  begun  with  8) 
leading  question  also.     He  had  fairly  described  tlte  British 
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and  tory  troops  iu  his  enumeration  of  Ae  one,  and  die  rebeU 
or  wliigSy  in  the  description  of  the  latter  class.  The  format 
were  usually  well  provided  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  every 
necessary  warlike  equipment ;  the  whigs  were  simply  riflemen, 
half  the  time  without  powder  and  lead,  and,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  war,  without  necessary  clothing.  To  tell  Bhmay 
which  of  these  two  classes  was  in  the  neighhorhood,  was  no 
part  of  Thumh3crew*s  policy ;  and  his  reply,  though  unsatis- 
factory, was  yet  given  with  the  most  off-handed  simplicity. 

"TheyVe  ajl  the  same  to  me,  stranger,  breeches  or  no 
breeches,  boots  or  no  boots,  high  caps  and  feathers,  or  a  rag> 
ged  steeple  like  mine— they're  all  the  same  to  me.  A  sodger*s 
a  sodger ;  any  ihan  that  can  put  a  bullet  into  my  gizxard,  or 
cut  me  a  slash  over  my  cheek,  up  and  down,  without  any  mar- 
cy  for  my  jawbone — he's  a  sodger  for  me,  and  I  gits  out  of 
his  way  mighty  soon,  now,  when  I  hear  of  his  coming.  It's  a 
bad  business  that,  stranger,  and  I  hope  you  don't  deal  in  it 
I  say  I  hope  so,  for  I  don't  like  to  see  a  man  I  may  saj  I 
know,  chopped  up  and  down,  and  bored  thtough  his  head,  or 
his  belly,  without  any  axing,  and  perhaps  onbeknown  to  him." 

No  interest  could  be  seemingly  so  earnest  as  that  which 
Thumbscrew  manifested,  as  he  thus  expressed  his  anxiety  on 
the  score  of  Ooggle's  connection  with  the  military.  He  pat 
hh  hand  warmly,  as  he  spoke,  upon  the  neck  of  the  little  tackj 
which  the  other  bestrode — a  movement  which  the  rider  dM 
not  seem  very  greatly  to  approve,  as  he  contrived,  in  the  next 
moment,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  to  wheel  the  animal  away  from  the 
grasp  of  the  stranger,  and  to  present  himself  once  more  in  front 
of  him.  Thumbscrew  did  npt  appear  to  charge  the  movement 
so  much  upon  the  rider  as  the  horse. 

"  Well,  now,  stranger,  your  nag  is  mighty  sikittish.  If*  • 
stout  pony  that,  and  smells,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  it  had  fed 
on  cane-tops  and  salt-marsh  all  its  life.  Talking  about  horses, 
now,  I've  heard  say  that  they  were  getting  mighty  scarce  dovo 
in  your  parts,  where  the  troops  harry  them  with  hard  riding 
Some  say  that  they  were  buying  and  stealing  all  they  could, 
to  bring  troops  up  into  this  quarter.  Ton  a'n't  hear'd  any  mj 
about  it,  I  reckon  t" 
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The  inquiry  was  adroitl7>  insiniiated,  but  Blonay  wm  not  to 
he  e«aght,  even  bad  he  been,  in  posseasion  of  the  desired  infor- 
metion.  He  availed  himself  of  the  question,  however,  to  sng^ 
^est  another,  hy  which,  had  his  companion  been  less  guardedt 
he  might  have  discovered  to  which  party  he  belonged. 
'*  What  troops  V*  he  ashed«  carelessly. 
'*  Why,  them  that  fights,  to  be  sure.  Troops,  if  I'm  rightly 
told,  is  them  men  that  rides  on  horseback,  and  fights  with 
swords  and  pistols,  and  the  big  cannon." 

"Yes,  troopers,"  said  Blonay,  tired,  seemingly,  of  patting 
qnestions  so  nnprofitably  answered. 

<*Ay — troopers,  is  it  1—1  always  called  them  troops.  But 
joxL  a'n't  tcird  me  if  they're  coming  in  these  parts.  Yon  a'n't 
seed  any  on  the  road,  I  reckon  1 — for  yon  a'n't  hurt,  that  I 
can  see.  But,  may  be  you  out-travelled  'em ;  they  shot  at 
you,  though  r 

The  volubility  of  Thumbscrew  carried  him  so  rapidly  on  in 
his  assumptions,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Blonay  kept  him- 
self sufficiently  reserved  in  his  communications.  He  was  at 
some  pains,  however^  to  assure  him  that  he  had  neither  seen 
auj  troops,  nor  been  pursued,  nor  shot  at  by  them ;  that  his 
whole  journey  hitherto  had  been  unmarked  by  any  other  ad- 
venture of  more  importance  than  the  catching  of  the  single 
rahbit,  in  which  Thumbscrew  had  himself  so  largely  assisted* 
This  reference  drew  the  attention  o^  Thumbscrew  to  the  rag- 
ged and  meai)-looking  cur  that  followed  the  stranger.  He  ad- 
mired him  exceedingly,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  ask-*> 
"  Won't  you  trade  him,  now,  stranger  2  I  want  a  hunting-dc^ 
laightily." 

Blonay  declined,  and  was  so  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the 
simplicity  of  his  new  acquaintance,  that  he  ventured  to  ask 
lome  direct  queftions;  taking  care,  however,  that  none  of 
them  should  convey  any  committal  of  his  sentiments.  He 
stated,  for  himself,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Black  river  and 
the  Santee ;  that  he  was  looking  after  a  person  who  was  in- 
debted to  him ;  that  be  was  a  peaceable  man,  and  wanted  to 
fst  on  withput  fighting,  and  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing all  combatants     In  order  to  do  this,  he  would  like  le 
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know  wlipio  Gainey's  meii  were  (tories),  and  Matiod's  nwo  — 
if  they  were  likely  to  Me  in  his  way  by  pursaing  sadi  aad 
8«eh  routes,  all  of  which  he  named,  and  seemed  to  know,  aad 
howiie  should  best  avoid  them.  In  making  these  iiiqiiifiei» 
Blonay  hhA  well  adopted  the  manner  of  one  aolicitons  ftr 
peace,  and  only  desirous  of  getting  to  the  end  of  Iiia  jonmey 
without  difficulty  or  adventure.  In  refefrmg  to  the  different 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  in  that  section  of  country,  be  took 
especinl  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  utter  no  word,  and  exkibit 
no  look  or  gesture,  which  could  convey  the  slightest  feeling 
of  partiality  or  preference,  on  his  part,  for  either;'  and  all  tbat 
TlAiinhsci'ew  could  conjecture  fron^  the  inquiry,  supposing  that 
the  traveller  was  disguising  the  truth,  was,  fliat,  so  fmr  hmt 
his  wishing  to  avoid  all  of  these  parties,  by  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge xA'  their  lurking-places,  he  was  rather  in  search  ot  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  His  scrutiny  failed  uttered  when  he  strove 
to  find  out  which.  He  did  not  long  delay  to  answer  tkeas 
inquiries,  which  he  did  in  the  unsatisfactory  fashion  of  all  tke 
rest. 

"  Well,  now,  stranger,  you  nx  a  great  deal  more  than  I  bafe 
to  answer.  These  here  people  that  you  talk  about,  I  he«v 
every  day,  something  or  other  said  of  them,  but  nothing  veiy 
good,  i*r)w,  either  way.  It's  now  one,  and  now  another  €f 
them  that  shoots  the  poor  folk's  cattle,  And  maybe  shood 
iheni  too,  and  there's  uo  help  for  it.  Sometimes  Gainey's 
people  run  over  the  country,  burning  and  plundering — them 
Marion's  men  comes  after,  burning  and  plundering  what's  left. 
Bo  tiiat,  between  the  two,  honest,  quiet,  good-n«tured  sort  of 
^jeople,  like  you  and  me,  stranger— we  get  the  worst  of  it,  aftd 
tnust  cut  strap  and  take  the  brush,  rather  than  lose  life  witb 
property.    It's  a  sad  time,  now,  stranger,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  you  ha'uH  heard  of  either  of  'em  in  these  parte  iBkift 
have  you  1"  inquired  Blonay. 

"Dang  it,  stranger,  they're  here,  there,  and  everywhere? 
they're  never  long  missing  from  any  one  place,  and — dang 
my  buttons  !-^I  think  I  hear  some  of  them  coming  now." 

Thumbscrew  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  appeared  to  listSE 
Bounds,  as  of  horses' Jset,  trere  ceitainly  approaehiog^  ori 
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perceptible  to  Blonay  not  less  than  to  his  dog.  With  the  con- 
firmation of  his  conjecture,  the  woodman  turned  quickly  to  the 
forest  coyer,  and,  shaking  his  head,  cried  to  his  companion,  aa 
he  bounded  into  its  depth  — 

"  LcM>k  to  yourself,  stranger,  for,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  some  of 
them  sodgers  is  a-coming.  They'll  shoot  you  through  the 
body,  and  chop  you  iuip  short  meat,  if  you  don't  cut  for  it." 

He  disappeared  on  tlie  instant,  hut  not  in  flight     His  pur- 
pose was  to  mislead  Blo^iay,  and  it  was  sufficient  for  this  that 
he  simply  removed  himself  from  sight.    Keeping  the  edge  of 
iha  foiest,  «s  close  to  the  road  as  he  well  might,  to  ATuid  (dis- 
covery from  }t»  Im  norw  ehoae  himself  a  itation  from  which  he 
might  obaeinre  the  approaching  honemeiiy  and,  at  the  same 
time*  remain  in  ipafety.    Thie  done,  he  awaited  patiently  thoir 
approach.      His  late   companion,  in   the  meanwhile,  whose 
policy  was  a  lika  caution,  quickly  followed  the  suggestion  and 
example  of  the  woodman,  and  sank  into  the  forest  imrmediately 
opposite  thai  which  the  latter  had   chosen  for  his  shelter. 
Here  he  imbowered  himself  in  the  woods  suffi^ntly  far  for 
eoucealiui^nty.aAd*  hiding  his  hoarse,  and  placing  his  dog  im 
vatch  over  him,  he  advanced  on  foot  within  a  alone's  cast  from 
the  road,  to  a  spot  commanding  a  good  view  of  everything 
upon  it.    Here>  in  deep  silence,  he  also  tftoiod-^a  range  of 
trees  between  his  parson  and  that  of  ike  approadbing  horse^ 
Bkeii,aud  his  fbrm  more  immediately  covered  by  the  huge  body 
ef  a  pin^  ficom  behind  which  he  oeeaaionally  leoked  lortli  Itt 
''stnitiniiiiag  watcbfulneas. 
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The  two  watchers  had  not  long  to  wait  in  thmr 
filaces  of  concealment  The  sound  which  bad  diatnrbed  tiidr 
conference,  %nd  sent  tbem  into  shelter,  drew  nigher  moiMtt- 
tarily,  ^nd^  a  small  body  of  mounted  men,  emerging  at  l«BgA 
from  a  bend  in  the  irregular  road  over  which  thej  cane,  ap* 
peared  in  sight  They  were  clothed  in  the  rich,  gorgeow 
uniform  of  the  British  army,  and  were  well-moutited.  Their 
number,  howeyer,  did  not  exceed  thii-ty,  and  their  general  fbna 
of  advance  and  movement  announced  them  to  be  less  thonght- 
i^l,  at  that  moment,  of  the  dangers  of  ambuBcade  and  battle, 
than  of  the  pleasant  cheer  and  well-filled  larder  of  the  ntigh- 
boring  gentry.  Two  officers  rode  together,  in  advance  of  then 
some  little  distance,  and  the  free  style  of  their  conversatiai. 
the  loud,  careless  tones  of  their  voices,  and  the  lounging,  indi^ 
ferent  manner  in  which  they  sat  upon  their  hones,  showed 
them  to  be,  if  not  neglectful  of  proper  precautions^  at  least 
perfectly  unapprehensive  of  any  enemy.  A  coti{^  of  laigt 
military  wagons,  drawn  each  by  four  able-bodied  horses,  ap- 
peared in  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade,  the  contents  of  which, 
no  doubt,  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  such  a  guard. 
Yet  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  a  proper  military  discipline 
preserved  in  the  ranks  of  the  troop.  Following  the  example 
of  the  officers  who  commanded  them,  and  who  seemed,  from 
their  unrestrained  mirth,  to  be  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
some  topic  particularly  agreeable  to  both,  the  soldiers  gaye  a 
loose  to  the  play  fullest  moods — wild  jest  and  free  remark 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  they  spoke,  and  looked,  tai 
laughed,  as  if  their  trade  was  not  suffering,  and  its  probable 
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termiuation  a  bloody  death.  Their  merriment,  however,  as  it 
was  sabdaed,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  officers,  did  not  pro- 
Toke  their  notice  or  rebuke.  The  whole  party,  in  all  respects, 
seemed  one  fitted  out  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  rather  than 
of  war.  Elated  by  the  recent  victories  of  Gomwallis  over 
Oates,  and  Tarleton  over  Sumter,  together  with  the  supposed 
flight  of  Marion  into  North  Oarolina,  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
partisans,  the  British  officers  had  foregone  much  of  that  severe, 
but  proper  disciplihe,  through  which  alone  they  had  already 
been  able  to  achieve  so  much.  The  commander  of  the  little 
ttoop  before  us  moved  on  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  ene- 
nies  bad  ceased  to  exist,  and  as  if  his  whole  business  now  was 
the  triumph  and  the  pageant  which  should  follow  successes  so 
complete. 

**  Gtmini !"  exclaimed  Thumbscrew,  as  he  beheld,  at  a  dis- 
tance, their  irregular  approach.  **  Gimini !  if  the  major  was 
only  here  now,  jist  with  twenty  lads  only — twenty  would  do 
— maybe  be  wouldn't  roll  them  redjackets  in  the  mud  !** 

The  close  approach  of  the  troop  silenced*  the  fhrther 
speculations  of  the  woodman,  and  he  crouched  among  the 
shrubbery,  silent  as  death,  but  watchftil  of  every  movement. 
The  person  of  the  captain  who  commanded  them  was  rather 
remarkable  for  its  strength  than  symmetry.^  He  was  a  man 
of  brawn  and  muscle — of  broad  shoulders  and  considerable 
height.  His  figure  was  unwieldy,  however,  and,  though  a 
good,  he  was  not  a  graceful  horseman.  His  features  were  fine, 
but  inexpressive,  and  his  skin  brown  with  irequent  exposure. 
There  was  something  savage  rather  than  brave  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  mouth,  and  his  nose,  in  addition  to  its  exceeding 
feebleness,  had  an  ugly  bend  upward  at  its  termination,  which 
^ke  of  a  vexing  and  querulous  disposition.  His  companion 
was  something  slenderer  in  his  person,  and  considerably  more 
youthful.  There  was  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  his  ap- 
pearance, unless  it  be  that  he  was  greatly  given  to  laughter — 
an  unprofitable  habit,  which  seemed  to  be  irresistible  and  con- 
finned  in  him,  and  which  was  not  often  found  to  await  the 
proper  thne  and  provocation.  He  appeared  of  a  thoughtless 
temper— -one  who  was  content  with  the  surfaces  of  things,  and 
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did  not  dijsturb  the  waters  with  a  discontented  sjjurit,  seeking 
for  more  pleasure  thau  the  surface  gave  him.  At  the  moment 
of  their  approach  the  good-humor  of  the  two  was  equally 
shared  between  them.  The  subject  upon  which  they  had  been 
conversing  appeared  to  have  been  productive  of  no  small 
degree  of  merriment  to  bot1i«  and  of  much  undii^guised  gatia- 
faction  to  the  older.  He  chuckled  with  uncontrollable  eompla- 
cency>  and,  long  after  the  laugh  of  his  companion  had  ceased, 
a  lurking  smile  hung  upon  his  lipa,  that  amply  denoted  the  still 
ling<»*ing  thought  of  pleasure  in  his  mind*  Though  ignonuki 
of  tlie  occasion  of  their  mirtli  before,  we  may  now,  as  they 
approach,  hear  something  of  the  dialogue,  which  was  renewed 
after  a  brief  pause  between  them ;'  and  which,  though  it  may 
not  unfold  to  us  the  secret  of  their  satisfaction,  may  at  least 
infoim  us,  in  some  degree*  of  much  that  is  not  leas  necessary 
for  us  to  know.  The  pause  was  broken  by  the  younger  of  the 
two,  whose  deferential  and  conciliatory  manner,  while  it  spoke 
the  inferior,  wa»,  at  the  same  time,  dashed  with  a  phrase  q£ 
fireside  familiarity,  which  marked  the  intimaej  of  the  boon 
companion* 

*'And  now*  Barsfield,  you  may  langh  at  fortune  for  evat 
after.  You  have  certainly  given  her  your  defiance,  and  have 
triumphed  over  her  aversion.  You  have  beaten  your  enamyf 
won  your  commission,  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  your  com- 
mander, and  can  now  sit  down  to  the  performance  of  a  nominal 
duty,  with  a  fiine  plantation,  and  a  stout  force  of  negroes,  all 
at  your  command  and  calling  you  master.  By  St  George  and 
the  old  dragon  himself,  I  should  be  willing  that  these  xebeb 
should  denounce  me  too  as  a  tory,  and  by  any  other  nifknfiiPfi 
for  pe wards  like  these." 

<'  They  may  call  me  so  if  they  think  proper,"  said  theotkei» 
to  whom  the  last  portion  of  his  comrade*s  remark  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  welcome ;  **  but,  by  God !  they  will  be  wise  not  to  let 
me  hear  them.  I  have  had  that  name  given  me  once  already 
by  that  insolent  boy,  and  I  did  not  strike  him  down  for  it — be 
may  thank  his  good  fortune  and  the  interposition  of  that  fellow 
Witherspoon,  that  I  did  not-— but  it  will  be  daog^roos  for  Wf 
livbg  man  to  repeat  the  affront" 
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"  And  why  should  you  mind  it,  Baisfield  V  responded  his 
companion.  •*  It  can  do  you  no  mischief —  the  term  is  perfectl j 
innocuous.     It  breaks  no  skin — ^it  takes  away  no  fortune.'* 

"  No !  but  it  sticks  to  a  man  like  a  tick,  and  worries  him  all 
his  life/-  said  the  other. 

"  Only  with  your  thin-skinned  gentry.  For  such  an  estate 
as  yours,  Barsfield,  they  might  be  licensed  to  call  me  by  any 
nickname  which  they  please." 

**  I  am  not  so  indulgent,  Lieutenant  Clayton,"  replied  the 
otbBT;  "and,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  don't  know  the  power 
of  a  nickname  among  enaipiec.  A  nickname  is  an  argument, 
and  one  of  that  sort  too,  that,  after  cnce  hearing  it,  the  vulgar 
are  sure  never  to  listen  to  any  other.  It  has  been  of  no  small 
infinence  alreat^y  in  this  same  war — a?ad  it  will  be  of  greater 
effect  toward  th3  conclusion,  if  it  should  ever  so  happen  that 
the  war  sliould  terminate  unfavorably  to  the  arms  of  his  maj- 
esty." 

"  But  you  don't  think  any  snch  result  possible  ?"  was  the 
iinmediate  reply  of  Clayton. 

"No  —  not  now.  This  last  licking  of  Sumter,  and  the 
wholesale  defeat  of  Gates,  have  pretty  well  done  up  the  rebels 
in  this  quarter.  Georgia  has  been  long  shut  up,  and  North 
Carolina  will  only  wake  up  to  find  her  legs  fastened.  As  for 
Virginia,  if  Comwallis  goes  on  at  the  present  rate,  he'll  strad- 
dle her  quite  in  two  weeks  more.  No  !  I  think  that  rebellion 
is  pretty  nigh  wound  up ;  and,  if  we  can  catdi  the  *  swamp  fox,' 
or  find  out  where  ho  hides,  I'll  contrive  that  we  shall  have  no 
more  difficulty  from  him." 

"  Let  that  once  take  place,"  replied  his  companion,  "  and 
you  may  then  retire  comfortably,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
otium  atm  digniiatCf  the  reward  of  hard  fighting  and  good 
generalship,  to  the  shady  retreats  of  *  Kaddipah.'  By-the- 
way,  Barsfield,  you  must  change  that  name  to  something  mod: 
em — something  English.  I  hate  these  abominable  Indian 
names —  they  are  so  uncouth,  and  so  utterly  harsh  and  foreign 
in  an  English  ear.  We  must  look  up  a  good  name  for  your 
settlement" 
"You    mistake.      I  would    not    change    the  name  for  the 
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world.  I  Lave  always  known  the  place  by  tliat  name*  loti| 
before  I  ever  thonglit  to  call  it  mine ;  and  the  name  soandi 
sweet  in  my  ears.  Besides  I  like  these  Indian  names,  of  which 
yon  so  much  complain.  They  sound  well,  and  are  always 
musical." 

"  They  are  always  harsh  to  me,  and  then  they  hare  m 
meaning — none  that  we  know  anything  about" 

"  And  those  we  employ  have  as  little.  They  are  gcneraDr 
borrowed  from  individuals  who  were  their  proprietors,* and  this 
is  the  case  with  our  Indian  names,  which  have  the  advantage 
in  softness  and  emph&aic.  Ho !  'K^ddipah  Thicket'  shall  noC 
lose  its  old  name  ir  gaizmg  r.  :::cw  owner.  It  wouldn't  look 
to  me  half  so  bea*jtift.l  if  I  were  to  give  it  any  other.  I  have 
rambled  over  its  woods  when  a  boy,  and  brnted  through  them 
when  a  man,  man  a~d  boy,  for  thirty  years  —  known  all  its 
people,  and  the  name  seems  to  me  a  history,  and  brings  to  me 
a  whole  world  of  recollections,  which  I  should  be  apt  to  lose 
were  I  to  change  it." 

"  Some  of  them,  Barsfield,  it  appears  to  me  that  yon  sooold 
prefer  to  lose.     The  insult  of  old  Mellichampe,  for  example." 

"I  reve.:ged    it!"   was   the   reply,  quickly   and  gloomflj 
uttered.     "I  revenged  it  in  his  blood,  and  the  debt  is  paid." 

"  But  the  soa  ?  did  yon  not,  only  now,  complain  of  him  also! 
did  ho  not  call  you " 

"  Tory  !  I'll  finish  the  sentence  for  you,  as  I  would  ratbcr, 
if  the  word  is  to  be  repeated  in  my  ears,  have  the  utterance  to 
myself.  You  are  an  Englishman,  and  the  name  does  not, 
and  can  not  be  made  to  apply  to  you  here,  and  you  can  not 
understand,  therefore,  the  force  of  its  application  from  one 
American  to  another !  He  called  me  a  tory '  denounced,  de- 
fied, and  struck  at  me,  and  I  would  have  slain  him — ay,  even 
in  the  halls  which  are  henceforward  to  call  me  master — W. 
that  I  was  hold  back  by  othei^a.  whose  prudence,  perhaps,  saved 
the  lives  of  both  of  us;  for  the  strife  would  have  been  pell-nicll. 
and  that  fellow  Witherspoon,  who  was  the  overseer  of  old 
Mellichampe,  had  a  drawn  knife  ready  over  my  shoulder,  it 
the  moment  that  mine  was  lifted  at  the  breast  of  the  insoleoi 
youngster.    But  this  is  a  long  story,  and  you  already  krow  it 
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I  bave  been  revenged  on  the  father,  and  have  my  debt  against 
the  son.  That  shall  be  cancelled  also,  in  dae  coarse  of 
♦Hue.'' 

**  And  where  is  the  yoougster  now,  Barsfield  t  Have  70a  any 
knowled^  of  his  movements?" 

^  None.  His  mother  has  fled  to  the  Santeei  where  she  is 
iheltered  by  Watson.  Bat  of  the  son  I  know  nothing.  He 
is  not  with  her,  that* s  certain ;  for  £van8,  whom  I  sent  off  in 
that  direction  as  a  sort  of  scout  and  watch  over  her,  reports 
that  he  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance." 

**  He  must  be  out  with  Marion,  then  V  was  the  suggestion 
of  the  other. 

'  We  shall  soon  see  that,  for  our  loyalists  are  all  ready  and 
earnest  for  a  drive  after  the  '  fox ;'  and  it  will  be  a  close  swamp 
that  will  keep  him  away  from  hunters  such  as  ours.  These 
arms  wil.l  provide  two  hundred  of  them,  and  we  have  full  that 
number  ready  to  volunteer.  In  a  week  more  I  hope  to  give  a 
good  account  of  his  den,  and  all  in  it." 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on,  the  speakers  continued 
to  approach  the  spot  where  Thumbscrew  lay  in  hiding.  It 
was  not  long,  as  they  drew  nigh,  before  he  distinguished  the 
person  of  Barsfield,  and  a  fierce  emotion  kindled  in  his  eye  as 
he  looked  out  ^m  his  shelter  upon  the  advancing  figure  of  the 
successful  tory.  His  whole  frame  seemed  agitated  with  the 
quickening  rush  of  the  warm  blood  through  his  veins — his 
teeth  were  gnashed  for  a  moment  fiercely,  and,  ireeing  a  way 
through  the  bushes  for  his  rifle-muzzle,  in  the  firat  gush  of  his 
excited  feelings,  he  lifted  the  deadly  weapon  to  his  eye, 
brought  back  the  cock  with  the  utmost  precaution,  avoiding 
any  unnecessary  click,  and  prepared  to  plant  the  fatal  bullet 
in  the  head  of  the  unconscious  victim.  But  the  tory  rode  by 
unharmed.  A  gentler,  or,  at  least,  a  more  prudent  feeling, 
got  the  better  of  the  woodman's  momentary  mood  of  passion ; 
and,  letting  the  weapon  fall  quietly  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm, 
he  muttered  in  a  low  tone  to  himself — 

"Not  yet,  not  yet — let  him  pass — let  him  git  on  as  he  can. 
It  ain't  time  yet — he  must  have  a  little  more  swing  for  it  be- 
fore I  bring  him,  for  'tain't  God's  pleasure  that  1%  should  drof 
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him  now.  I  don't  feel  like  it,  and  so  I  know  it  can't  be  right 
It's  a  cold-blooded  thing,  and  looks  too  ninch  Hke  morder; 
and,  God  help  me,  it  ainH  come  to  that  yet,  for  Jack  Wither- 
spoon  to  take  it  out  of  his  enemy's  hide  without  giring  hbn 
fair  play  for  it.  Let  him  go — let  hbn  go.  Bide  on,  Barafield ; 
the  bnllefs  to  be  run  yet  that  bothers  yon." 

And,  thns  muttering  to  himself,  the  woodman  beheld  his 
victim  pass  by  him  in  safety,  his  troop  and  wagons  following. 
He  was  about  to  turn  away  and  seek  his  comrade  in  the  wood, 
when  he  saw  his  travelling  acquaintance,  Blonaj,  emerge 
from  the  opposite  quailer,  and  place  himself  before  the  British 
officers.  This  movement  at  once  satisfied  the  doubts  of  Thnmb 
screw  as  to  the  politics  of  the  low-countryman. 

*'  As  I  thought,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  the  fellow's  a  skimk, 
and  a  monstrous  sly  one.  He  knows  how  to  badger,  and  can 
beat  the  bush  like  a  true  scout.  It's  a  God's  pity  that  a  fel- 
low that  has  good  qualities  like  thaf,  shouldn't  have  soul 
enough  to  be  an  honest  man.  But  no  matter — pay-day  will 
come  for  all ;  and  Truth  will  have  to  wait  in  the  swamp  till 
Gunning  can  go  help  her  out." 

Thus  moralizing,  the  woodman  went  back  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  soon  joined  his  now  impatient  companion. 

Blonay,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  British  party.  Confirmed  by  their  uniform,  he  boldly  ad- 
vanced, and  presented  himself  before  the  captain. 

"Who  the  devil  are  you?"  was  the  uncourteous  salutation. 

A  grin  and  a  bow,  with  a  few  mumbled  words,  was  the  sort 
of  reply  manifested  by  the  half-'breed,  who  followed  up  this 
overture  by  the  presentation  of  the  paKsport  furnished  by  Proc 
tor.     Barsfield  read  the  scroll,  and  threw  it  back  to  him. 

**  And  so  you  are  going  our  way,  I  see  by  your  paper.  It  is 
well  —  you  will  prefer,  then,  falling  in  with  us,  and  taking  our 
protection  ?" 

Blonay  bowed  assent,  and  mattered  his  acknowledgments. 

"And,  perhaps,"  continued  the  tory  captain,  '*as  you  area 
true  friend  to  his  majesty's  cause,  you  will  not  object  to  a 
drive  into  the  swamps  along  with  us  after  these  men  of  MarioB, 
who  are  thought  to  bo  lurking  about  here?" 
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Tlie  lialf-breed  gave  his  ready  assurance  of  a  perfect  wiU- 
iugness  to  do  so. 

"  Well  said,  my  friend ;  and  now  tell  us,'  Mr.  Blonay,  what 
faavo  been  yoiir  adventures  upon  the  road  T  What  have  yor* 
seen  deserving  of  attention  since  you  came  into  this  neighbor- 
hood r 

Tbe  person  addressed  did  not  fail  to  relate  all  the  particu- 
ars  of  his  meeting,  hut  a  little  before,  with  the  woodman,  as 
the  reader  has  already  witnessed  it.  Barsfield  listened  with 
some  show  of  attention,  and  only  interrupted  the  nan-ator  to 
ask  for  a  description  of  the  stranger's  person.  This  was  given, 
and  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  expression  of  earnest  thought 
in  the  countenance  of  the  listener. 

"Very  large,  you  say — broad  about  the  shoulders t  And 
yon  say  he  went  into  this  wood  ?" 

"Off  there,  cappin,  close  on  to  them  bays,  and  in  them 
bushes  ?" 

Barsfield  looked  over  int'^  the  ^hiok-set  and  seemingly 
imperviouE  foc^3tt  and  saw  at  s  glance  how  doubtfiil  and 
difficult  wou^d  b^  the  pursuit,  ir.  such  a  place,  even  wore 
the  object  icpcrtant,  of  a  single  man.  After  a  momentary 
pause  of  action  ?nd  speech,  he  gave  orders  suddenly  to  move 
on  in  the  patfi  thay  were  pursuing.  Taking  the  direction  of 
his  finger,  Blonay  fell  behind  and  was  soon  mingled  in  with 
the  party  that  followed. 

"You  shall  see,  my  fair  neighbor,"  said  the  tory  captain  to 
his  companion,  when  the  party  resume  1  its  progress,  as  if  in 
continuation  of  the  previous  discourse  ;  **  she  is  as  beautiful  and 
young,  Clayton,  as  she  is  pure  and  intellectual.  She  is  the  prize, 
dearer  and  richer  than  all  of  my  previous  attainment,  for 
which  I  would  freely  sacrifice  them  all.  Ton  shall  see  her,  and 
iwear  to  what  I  have  said." 

"You  will  make  her  your  own  soon,  then,  I  imagine,"  said 
the  other,  "  esteeming  her  so  highly." 

"If  I  can — be  sure  of  it,"  responded  Barsfield.  "I  will 
try  devilish  hard  for  it,  I  assure  you ;  and  it  will  be  devilish 
bard,  indeed,  if,  with  a  fine  plantation,  and  no  little  power— 
with  a  person  which,  though  not  superb,  is  at  least  passable'^ 
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—  and  tlie  speaker  looked  down  upon  his  own  bnlkj  frame 
with  some  complacency — "  it  will  be  devilish  hard,  I  saj,  if  I 
do  not  try  successfully.  Her  old  father,  too,  will  back  uie  to 
the  utmost,  for  he  is  devilish  scary,  and,  being  a  good  loyalist, 
is  very  anxious  to  have  a  son-in-law  who  can  protect  hif 
cattle  from  the  men  of  Marion.  They  have  half  firightened 
him  already  into  consent,  and  have  thus  done  me  much  more 
service  than  they  ever  intended." 

"  But  your  maiden  herself,  the  paity  chiefly  concerned  f 
said  Clayton,  inquiringly. 

*'  She  fights  shy,  and  does  not  seem  over-earnest  to  listen  to 
my  courtier  speeches ;  but  she  is  neither  stern  nor  unapproach- 
able, and,  when  she  replies  to  me,  it  is  always  gently  and 
sweetly." 

**  Then  she  is  safe,  be  sure  of  it,"  was  the  sanguine  response 
of  the  other. 

**  Not  so,"  said  the  more  sagacious  Bai^field,  "  not  so.  I 
am  not  so  well  satisfied  that  because  she  is  gentle  she  will  be 
yielding.  She  can  not  be  otherwisa  than  gentle  —  she  can  not 
speak  otherwise  than  sweetly,  even  though  her  words  be  those 
of  denial.  I  would  rather  a  cui'sed  sight  that  she  should  wince 
a  little,  and  tremble  when  I  talk  to  her ;  for  then  I  should 
know  that  she  was  moved  with  an  interest  one  way  or  the 
other.  Your  cool,  composed  sort  of  woman,  is  not  to  be  sur- 
prised into  any  foolish  weakness.  They  must  listen  long,  and 
like  to  listen,  before  you  can  do  anything  with  them.  Bat  yoa 
shall  see  her  soon,  for  here  her  father's  fields  commence.  A 
fine  clearing,  you  see,  and  the  old  buck  is  tolerably  well  off- 
works  some  eighty  hands,  and  has  a  stock  that  would  fit  out  t 
dozen  Scotch  graziers." 

Thus  discussing  the  hopes  and  expectations  which  make 
the  aim  and  being  of  the  dissolute  adventurer,  they  pricked 
their  way  onward  with  all  speed,  to  the  dwelling  of  those  who 
wer^'  to  be  the  anticipated  victims. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
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SLowLy,  and  with  an  expression  of  sorrow  in  his  counts- 
iiance»  corresponding  with  the  unelastic  and  measured  move- 
ment of  his  hody,  Thumhscrew  took  his  way  hack  to  the  hollow 
where  he  had  left  his  more  youthful  companion. 

"  Well,  what  nave  you  seen  to  keep  you  so  long,  Thumh- 
screw 1"  was  the  impatient  inquiry  of  the  youth.  The  answer 
of  the  woodman  to  this  interrogatory  was  hesitatingly  uttered, 
and  he  first  deliberately  told  of  his  encounter  with  Blonay,  and 
the  nature  of  the  unsatisfactory  dialogue  which  had  taken 
place  hetween  them.  He  dwelt  upon  the  cunning  with  which 
the  other  had  kept  his  secret  during  the  conference  ;  "  but  I 
found  him  out  at  last,"  said  he,  ''  and  now  I  knows  him  to  be 
a  skunk — a  reg'lar  built  tory,  as  I  mought  ha'  known  from  the 
first  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  him.** 

"Well — and  where  is  he  now,  and  how  did  you  discover 
thist"  was  the  inquiry  of  the  other. 

This  inquiry  necessarily  unfolded  the  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  troop  of  horse,  whose  number,  wagons,  and  equipments, 
he  gave  with  all  the  circumspectness  and  fidelity  of  an  able 
scout ;  and  this  done,  he  was  silent ;  with  the  air,  however,  of 
one  who  has  yet  something  to  unfold. 

"But  who  commanded  them,  Thumbscrew?" asked  the  other, 
"and  what  appeared  to  he  their  object?  Tou  are  strangely 
limited  in  your  intelligence,  and,  at  this  rate,  will  hardly 
justify  the  eulogy  of  Major  Singleton,  who  considers  you  the 
very  best  scout  in  the  brigade.  Can  you  tell  us  nothing  more  ^ 
What  sort  of  captain  had  they  V 
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"  A  stout  fellow,  quite  as  broad,  but  not  so  tall  as  me,  vitk 
a  skin  brown,  like  mine,  as  a  berry ;  a  book  nose,  and  a  mouth 
more  like  the  chop  of  a  broad-axe  tban  anything  else." 

He  paused,  and  the  eyes  of  the  scout  and  those  of  his 
young  comrade  met.  There  was  a  quickening  apprehensiom 
of  the  truth  in  those  of  Mellichampe,  which  made  them  kindle 
with  successive  flashes,  while  his  mouth,  partaking  of  the  same 
influence,  quivered  convulsively,  as,  bending  forward  to  his 
more  sedate  companion,  be  demanded,  with  a  stem,  brief 
manner — 

•*  You  are  not  speaking  of  Barsfleld,  surely  V* 

**I  am --that's  the  critter,  or  I'm  no  Christian." 

ITie  youth  seized  his  rifle  as  he  replied  —  **  And  yen  shot 
him  not  down !  you  suffered  him  to  pass  you  in  safety  !  my 
father's  blood  yet  upon  his  hdinds — unavenged  —  and  he  going 
now,  doubtless,  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  crime  and  perfidy! 
But  he  can  not  have  gone  far.  He  must  be  yet  within  reach, 
and,  by  the  Eternal !  he  shall  not  escape  me  now.  Huld  me 
not  back,  Thumbscrew —  hold  me  not  back  !  I  deem  you  no 
friend  of  mine  that  suffered  the  wretch  to  pass  on  in  safetyi 
and  I  shall  deem  you  still  less  my  friend  if  you  labor  to  re- 
strain me  now.  Hold  me  not,  I  tell  you,  Witherspoon,  or  it 
will  be  worse  for  you." 

The  youth,  as  he  spoke,  leaped  upon  his  feet  in  a  convulsiou 
of  passion,  that  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all  restraint  His 
eyes,  that  before  had  sent  forth  only  irregular  flashes  of  light 
and  impulse,  were  now  fixed  in  a  steady,  unmitigated  flame, 
that  underwent  no  ^change.  Not  so  his  lips,  which  quiyered 
and  paled  more  fitfully  than  ever.  He  strove  earnestly  with 
his  strong-limbed  comrade,  who  had  grasped  him  firmly  with 
the  first  ebullition  of  that  passion  which  he  seemed  to  hive 
anticipated. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Airnest  ?  don't  be  foolish  now,  I  heg 
you  ;  running  your  head  agin  a  pine  knot  that  you  can't  swal- 
low. It's  all  foolishness  to  go  on  so,  and  can  do  no  good.  A« 
to  shooting  that  skunk,  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't  do  it,  though 
I  had  the  muzzle  up,  and  it  was  a  sore  temptation,  Aii^est; 
for  I  remembered  the  old  man,  and  his  white  hair,  apd  i'  ^»«od 
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before  mj  eyes  jist  like  a  picture,  as  I  seed  it  last  when  it 
was  thickened  together  with  his  own  blood." 

"  Yet  you  could  remember  all  this,  and  suffer  his  murderer 
to  escape  I"  reiterated  the  other. 

"  Yes !  for  it  goes  agin  the  natur  of  an  honest  man  to  bite  a 
man  witli  cold  bullet,  when  the  t'other  a'n't  on  his  guard  agin 
it.  1*11  take  a  shot  any  day  with  Barsfield,  man  to  man»  or 
where  a  fight's  going  on  with  a  hundred,  but,  by  dogs  !  I  can't 
lie  at  tbe  roadside,  under  a  sapling,  and  send  a  bullet  at  him 
onawares,  as  he's  riding  down  the  trace.  It's  an  Injen  way, 
and  it's  jist  as  bad  as  any  murder  I've  ever  beam  tell  of  their 
doing.  No,  no,  Airnest;  there's  a  time  coming  !  as  I  may  say, 
the  day  of  judging  them's  at  hand  ;  for  here,  you  see,  is  this 
chap,  going  down  now,  snug  and  easy,  with  a  small  handful 
of  troops,  to  take  possession  of  Kaddipah.  Let  him  set  down 
quietly  till  the  •  fox'  gets  up  his  men,  and  I'll  lay  you  what  you 
please  we  git  our  satisfaction  out  of  him  by  fair  fight.  We'll 
smoke  him  out  of  his  hole  'fore  Sunday  next,  if  I'm  not  mon- 
strous wide  in  my  calkilation." 

"  And  where  is  the  difference  between  shooting  him  now 
and  shooting  him  then  ?  I  see  none.  Release  me,  Mr.  With- 
erspoon,"  cried  the  other,  his  anger  now  beginning  to  turn 
upon  the  tenacious  Thumbscrew,  who  held  upon  his  body  with 
a  grasp  that  set  a^  defiance  all  his  efforts.  In  the  next  moment 
he  was  released,  as  he  had  desired,  and,  with  a  deference  of 
manner,  a  subdued  and  even  sadder  visage,  the  countryman 
addressed  the  youth  :  — 

"  You're  gitting  into  a  mighty  passion,  Airnest,  and,  what's 
worse,  you're  gitting  in  a  passion  with  me,  that  was  your  friend 
and  your  father's  ^iend,  ever  since  I  know'd  you  both,  though, 
to  be  sure,  I  never  could  do  much  for  either  of  you  in  the  way 
of  friendship." 

"I  am  not  angry  with  you,  With erspoon;  only,  I  am  no 
child,  to  be  restrained  after  this  fashion.  I  know  you  are  my 
friend,  and  God  knows  I  have  too  few  now  to  desire  the  loss  of 
any  one  of  them — and  particularly  of  one  who,  like  yourself, 
tw  clung  to  me  in  all  trials  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  boundary 
beyond  which  one's  best  friend  has  no  right  to  go." 

3» 
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"  Ob,  yes  !  I  understand  all  that,  Airnest.  I'm  your  friend 
80  long  as  I  don't  tbiuk  or  act  contrary  to  yonr  thinking  and 
Itoting.  Now,  to  my  thinking,  that's  a  bargain  that  will  only 
answer  for  one  side,  and  I  never  yet  made  a  bargain  in  my 
life  under  them  sort  of  tarms.  If  I  sells  a  horse  or  buys  one* 
I  does  it  because  I  thinks  there'll  be  some  sort  of  benefit  or 
gain  to  myself.  I  don't  want  to  take  ondue  advantage  of  the 
other  man,  but  I  expects  to  git  as  good  as  I  gives.  That's  the 
trade  for  me  ;  whether  it  be  a  horse  that  I  trades,  or  my 
good  word  and  the  heart,  rough  or  gentle,  all  the  same,  that 
I  bring  to  barter  with  my  friend.  When  I  makes  sich  a  trade, 
I  can't  stand  and  see  the  man  I  trade  with  making  ligbt  of 
the  article  I  gives  him.  If  it's  my  friendship  and  good  word, 
he  mustn't  make  them  a  sort  of  plaything,  to  sport  which  way 
he  pleases ;  and,  so  long  as  I  say  I'm  his  friend,  he  sha'n't 
butt  a  tree  if  I  can  keep  his  head  from  it,  though  I  have  to 
take  main  force  to  hold  him  in.  On  them  same  tarms,  Air- 
nest, I  stood  by  the  old  'squire,  your  father,  when  he  got 
into  difficulties  about  the  line  of  his  land  with  Hitchingham ; 
when  the  two  got  all  their  fidends  together,  And  Jou/.,  as  one 
may  say,  like  so  many  tiger-cats,  along  the  rice-dam,  for  two 
long  hours  by  sun.  You've  beam  tell  of  that  excursion,  Tm 
thinking.  That  was  a  hard  brush,  and  I  didn't  skulk  like  a 
skunk  then,  as  they  will  all  tell  you  that  seed  it.  But  tliat 
worn't  the  only  time ;  there  was  others,  more  than  a  dozen  beside 
that,  and  all  jist  as  tough,  when  Thumbscrew  hung  on  to  the 
'squire,  as  if  he  was  two  other  legs  and  arms  of  the  same  body, 
and  nobody  could  touch  the  one  without  touching  the  other. 
Then  came  that  scrape  with  Bai*sfield ;  and  now  I  tell  you, 
Airnest,  it  worn't  a  murder,  as  you  calls  it,  but  a  fair  fight, 
for  both  the  parties  was  fairly  out ;  and,  though  the  old 
'squire,  yom*  father,  was  surprised,  and  not  on  his  proper 
guard,  yet  it  was  a  fair-play  fight,  and  sich  as  comes  about,  as 
I  may  say,  naturally,  in  all  our  skrimmages  with  the  tones. 
They  licked  us  soundly,  to  be  sure,  'cause  they  had  the  most 
men  ;  but  we  font  'cm  to  the  last,  and  'twas  a  fair  fight  from 
the  jump  " 
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•*  And  what  of  all  this,  now — why  do  yoa  repeat  this  to  me 
here  V*  said  the  other,  with  no  little  impenonsness. 

**  Why,  yon  see,  only  to  show  you,  Airnest,  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse and  apology  for  what  I  did  in  trying  to  keep  you  from 
goin^  after  Barsfield  — " 

"  Apology,  Witherspoon  !"  exclaimed  the  other. 
•*  Yes,  Airnest,  apology — that's  the  very  word  I  makes  use 
of.  I  jist  wanted  to  show  you  the  reason  why  I  tuk  the  lih- 
erty  of  trying  to  keep  an  old  friend's  son  out  of  harm's  way, 
that's  all.  I  promise  you,  Airnest,  I  won't  make  you  angry 
a^n,  though  I  don't  see  yet  the  harm  of  liking  a  hody  so  much 
as  to  do  the  hest  for  'em." 

The  woodman  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  lifted  his  rifle,  and 
seemed  husy  in  rubbing  the  stock  of  it  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
bunting-shirt.  The  youth  seemed  touched  by  this  simple  ex* 
hortation.  Without  a  word  he  approached  his  unsophisticated 
companion,  whose  face  was  turned  from  him,  and  placing  his 
hand  affectionately,  with  a  gentle  pressure,  upon  his  shoulder, 
thus  addressed  him : — 

"  Forgive  me.  Jack — I  was  wrong.  Forgive  me,  and  forget 
it.  I  am  rash,  foolish,  obstinate — it's  my  fault,  I  know,  to  be 
so,  and  I  try  to  control  my  disposition,  always,  when  I'm  with 
you.  You  know  I  would'nt  hurt  your  feelings  for  the  world. 
I  know  you  love  me.  Jack,  as  if  I  were  your  own  brother ;  and 
believe  me,  my  old  friend — my  father's  friend — believe  me, 
I  love  you  fully  as  much.  Say,  now,  that  you  forgive  me— 
*o  say !" 

"  Dang  my  eyes !  Airnest,  but,  by  the  powers !  you  put  it 
to  me  too  hard  sometimes.  Jist  when  I'm  doing  the  best,  or 
trying  to  do  the  best,  you  plump  head  over  heels  into  my  teeth, 
and  I'm^forced  to  6wallow  my  own  doings.  It  a'n't  right — it 
a'n't  kind  of  you,  Airnest;  and,  dang  it,  boy,  I  don't  see  why 
I  should  keep  trying  to  do  for  you,  to  git  no  thanks,  and  little 
better  than  curses  for  it.  I'm  sure  I  gits  nothing  by  sticking 
to  you  through  thick  and  thin." 

Half  relenting,  and  prefacing  his  yielding  mood  only  by  this 
dutward  coating  of  obduracy,  the  woodman  thus  received  the 
overtures  of  his  companion,  who  was  as  ready  to  melt  wito 
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generous  emotion  as  he  was  to  seek  for  strife  vnder  a  fierce 
and  impetuous  one.  The  youth  half  turned  away  as  the  lattei 
reply  met  his  ears,  and,  removing  his  hand  from  the  shoulder 
where  it  had  rested,  with  a  freezing  tone  and  proud  manner, 
he  replied,  while  appearing  to  withdraw — 

"  It  is  indeed  time,  Mr.  Witherspoon,  that  company  should 
part,  when  one  reproaches  the  other  with  his  poverty.  Yon 
certainly  have  said  truly,  that  you  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
clinging  to  me  and  mine/* 

"Oh,  Airnest,  hoy  —  but  that's  too  much,"  he  cried,  leaping 
round  and  seizing  the  youth's  hands,  while  he  pressed  his 
eyes,  now  freely  suffused,  down  upon  them.  "  I  didn't  mean 
that,  Airnest,  I'm  all  ovei*  foolish  to-day,  and  done  nothing  but 
harm.  It  was  so  from  morning's  first  jump ;  I've  been  fooling 
and  blundering  like  a  squalling  hen  in  an  old  woman's  cup* 
board.  Push  me  on  one  side,  I'm  sure  to  plump  clear  to  the 
other  end,  break  all  the  cups  and  dishes,  and  fly  in  the  old 
wife's  face,  before  I  can  git  out  It's  your  turn  to  forgive  me, 
Airnest,  and  don't  say  that  we  must  cut  each  other.  God  help 
me,  Airnest,  if  I  was  to  dream  of  sich  a  thing,  I'm  sure  your 
father's  speiTit  would  haunt  me,  with  his  white  hair  sticking 
all  fast  with  blood,  and — " 

"  No  more.  Jack,  old  fellow,  let  us  talk  no  more  of  that,  but 
ftit  down  here,  and  say  what  we  are  to  do  now  about  that  rep- 
tile, Barsfiold." 

"  Bless  you,  Airnest,  what  can  we  do  till  the  *  fox'  whistles! 
We'll  have  news  for  him  to-morrow,  and  must  only  see  where 
Barsfield  goes  to-night,  and  larn  what  we  can  of  what  he's 
going  to  do.  I  suspect  that  them  wagons  have  got  a  plenty 
of  guns  and  bagnets,  sliot  and  powder  for  the  tories;  and  if  so, 
there'll  be  a  gathering  of  them  mighty  soon  in  this  itfeighbor- 
hood.  We  shall  see  so.nie  of  the  boys  to-morrow — Humphries 
and  '  Roaring  Dick'  ride  on  this  range,  and  we  may  hear  their 
whistle  in  the  '  Bear  Brake'  before  morning." 

"  We  must  meet  them  there,  then,  one  or  other  of  us  certainly. 
In  the  meantime,  as  you  say,  we  must  tiail  this  Barsfield 
closely,  and  look  where  he  sleeps,  since  you  will  not  let  m* 
shoot  him." 
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"And  wbere's  the  use?  I  could  ha'  put  the  huUet  through 
bia  skull  to-day,  but  the  next  moment  the  dragoons  would  have 
made  small  work  of  a  largo  man.  They'd  ha'  chopped  me 
into  mince-meat.  There's  no  difficulty  in  killing  one,  but  small 
chance  to  git  away  after  it,  when  there's  so  many  of  them  upon 
yon;  and,  as  I  said  afore,  this  shooting  a  man  from  the  bush 
onawares,  when  he's  travelling  in  quiet,  looks  too  much  like 
cold-blooded  Ingin  murder.  It's  like  scalping  and  tomahawk. 
Give  the  enemy  a  fair  field,  says  I,  though  it  be  but  a  bow- 
legged  nigger  that's  running  from  you  in  the  swamp." 

And,  thus  confemng,  the  two  followed  the  route  pursued  by 
Btrsfield  and  his  party,  nntil  the  shades  of  evening  gathered 
ueavily  around  them. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


PINEY   GROVE. 


Tub  British  troopers,  meanwhile,  pnrsoed  their  jonmey. 
With  an  hiiinility  that  knew  its  place,  Blonay  followed  with 
the  hindmost,  and  showed  no  annoyance,  though  exposed  to 
the  continnal  and  coarse  jests  of  those  ahont  him.  He  was  be- 
comingly indifferent,  as  he  seemed  perfectly  .insensible.  The 
termination  of  the  day's  journey  was  at  length  at  hand.  The 
zigzag  fences  rose  upon  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  negro 
settlement,  some  thirty  or  forty  log-dwellings,  forming  a  square 
to  themselves,  and  each  with  its  little  enclosure,  well  stocked 
with  pigs,  poultry,  and  the  like,  came  in  sight ;  and  beyond, 
the  eager  eye  of  Barsfield  distinguished,  while  his  hand  pointed 
out  to  his  companion,  the  fine  old  avenue,  long,  overgrown,  and 
beautifully  winding,  which  led  to  the  mansion-house  of  the 
Berkeley  family. 

"There,"  said  he,  "is  'Piney  Grove*  —  such  is  the  name  of 
the  estate ;  a  name  which  it  properly  takes  from  the  avenue 
which  leads  to  it,  the  chief  growth  of  which,  as  you  will  see, 
is  the  field-pine.     Ton  will  not  see  many  like  it  in  the  country.** 

The  troop  halted  at  the  entrance,  which  was  soon  thrown 
open;  and,  narrowing  the  form  of  their  advance,  they  were  in 
a  moment  after  huiTying  along  the  shady  passage  which  led 
to  the  hospitable  dwelling.  Barsfield  had  said  rightly  to  his 
companion :  there  were  not  many  avenues  in  the  country  like 
that  which  they  now  pursued.  A  beautiful  and  popular  fea- 
ture, generally,  in  all  the  old  conn  try- estates  of  Carolina,  the 
avenue  in  question  was  yet  of  peculiar  design.  In  the  lower 
regions,  where  the  spreading  and  ponderous  live-oak  present? 
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itself  vi^oroii^ly  and  freely,  and  seems  by  its  magnificence  and 
shade  expressly  intended  for  snch  a  purpose,  no  other  sort  of 
tree  can   well  be  employed.     Here,  however,  in  the  region 
which  we  now  tread,  wanting  in  that  patriarchal  tree,  the  field- 
pine  bad  been  chosen  as  the  substitute,  and  nothing  sarely 
could  have  been  more  truly  beautiful  than  the  one  in  question. 
A  waving  and  double  line,(ramed3on  in  sweeping  and  curious  - 
windings  for  two  thirds  of  a  mile,  described  by  these  trim  and 
tidy  trees,  enclosed  tlie  party,  and  formed  a  barrier  on  either 
hand,  over  which  no  obtrusive  vine  or  misplaced  scion  of  some 
foreign   stock  was  ever  permitted  .to  gad  or  wander.     Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  pains  and  care  which  had  been 
taker*  ir.  thus  bending  the  free  forests  in  subservience  to  the 
will  of  man,  when  we  know  that,  though  naturally  a  hardy 
t.'ee  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  the  pine  is  yet  not  readily 
trausplanted  with  success,  and  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  in  a 
strange  place,  as  in  half  the  number  of  instances  to  perish  from 
such  a  transfer.     A  narrow  but  deep  ditch  formed  an  inner 
parallel  line  with  the  high  trees  along  the  avenue ;  and  the 
earth,  thus  thrown  up  into  a  bank  beneath  the  trees,  gave  ample 
room  and  nutriment  to  a  crowded  hedge  of  greenbrier  and  gath- 
«mg  vines,  interspersed,  during  a  long  season,  with  a  thousand 
various  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Emerging  from  the  avenue,  the  vista  opened  upon  a  lovely 
park,  which  spread  away  upon  either  hand  ard  was  tastefully 
sprinkled  here  and  there,  singly  and  ir.  groups,  with  a  fine  col- 
iection  of  massive  and  commanding  watei-oaks,  from  around 
the  base  of  which  everything  in  the  guise  of  shrubbery  anl 
undergrowth,  the  thick,  long  grass  excepted,  had  been  care- 
folly  pruned  away.  A  few  young  horsen  were  permitted  to 
ramble  about  and  crop  the  verdure  on  one  side  of  the  entran,:e, 
"^^liile  on  the  other  a  little  knot  of  ruminating  milch-cows,  to 
^liich  a  like  privilege  had  been  given,  started  up  in  alarm, 
And  fled  at  the  approach  of  strangers  so  numerous  and  so  gor- 
geously arrayed.  Throwing  aside  the  heavy,  swinging  gate 
before  them,  the  troopers  passed  through  a  trace  leading  for- 
ward directly  to  the  dwelling.  On  either  side  of  this  passage 
ftfeuce  of  light  scantling,  whith  had  cnce  been  whitewashed* 
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proved  a  bwrner  against  any  trespass  of  the  cattle  upon  a  prov 
ince  not  their  own. 

Tlie  dwelling  of  Mr.  Berkeley  lay  centrally  before  this  pafr 
sage,  and  at  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  park.  It  wm 
an  ancient  mansion,  of  huge  and  clumsy  brick,  square  and 
heavy  in  its  design,  though  evidently  well  constructed.  It  wa« 
built  about  the  time  of  the  Yemassee  war,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  period,  and  was  meant  to  auswer  the  purposes  of  a  fortress 
against  the  savage,  not  less  than  a  dwelling  for  the  civilized 
man.  On  one  occasion  the  Edistohs  had  besieged  it  with  a 
force  of  nearly  two  hundred  'w^aiTioi-s ;  but  the  stout  planter 
who  held  it  at  the  time,  old  Marmaduke  Berkeley,  with  the  aid 
of  his  neighbors,  and  a  few  trusty  Irish  workmen,  who  'lad 
been  emploj'ed  upon  the  estate,  made  a  sturdy  defence,  until 
tlie  friendly  Indians,  who  were  the  alliv^s  of  the  wjites,  and, 
consequently,  foes  to  the  Edistohs,  came  to  their  relief  and 
beat  oflFthe  invaders.  The  external  aspect  of  the  edifice  borp 
sufficient  testimony  of  its  antiquity.  The  bricks  were  dark 
and  mouldy  in  appearance,  and  the  walls  in  several  places  bad 
begun  to  crumble  and  crack  beneath  their  own  cuTnbrousncss 
Clambering  parasites  on  the  northern  side  had  run  at  libert} 
over  its  surface,  still  holding  on,  even  in  corresponding  mic, 
when  half  withered  and  sapless  themselves.  Little  tufts  of 
dank  moss  protimded  here  and  there  ft'om  dusty  apertures ;  and 
a  close  eye  migLt  even  find  an  ifisidious  and  lurking  decay 
thriving  fast  in  the  yielding  frame  which  sustained  this  or  that 
creaking  shutter.  The  mansion  attested,  not  merely  its  own, 
but  the  decline  of  its  proprietor.  A  man  of  energy,  character, 
and  due  reflection,  would  have  found  little  dificulty  in  main- 
taining a  resolute  and  succcssftil  defence  against  the  bold  as- 
sault of  the  tempest,  or  the  insidious  gnawings  and  sappings 
of  time.  The  present  owner,  unhappily,  was  not  this  sort  of 
man.  He  was  prematurely  old,  as  he  had  been  constitution- 
ally timid  and  habitually  nervous.  His  life,  so  far,  had  passed 
in  a  feverish  and  trembling  indecision,  which  defeated  all 
steady  thought  and  prompt  action.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
having  the  essentials  of  manhood,  has  yet  always  been  a  child 
He  had  tottered  through  Jife  >vith  no  con^dence  in  his  anng. 
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and  as  if  his  legs  had  been  crutches,  borrowed  from  a  neigh* 
boring  tree,  rather  than  limbs  of  a  native  growth,  and  destined 
to  the  performance  of  his  will.  Gladly,  at  all  times,  would  he 
prefer  to  lean  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  neighbor  rather  than 
trust  independently  to  his  own  thews  and  sinews.  In  politics 
he  could  be  none  other  than  the  truckler  to  the  existing  au- 
ibority,  having  preferences,  however,  which  he  dared  not  speak, 
vacillating  between  extremes,  temporizing  with  every  party, 
yet  buffeted  by  all. 

The  appearance  of  the  troop  brouglit  the  old  gentleman 
down  his  steps  to  receive  them  BavHfield  or.ly  advanced, 
leaving  Clayton  to  quarter  the  troop  on  the  edge  and  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  park.  Mr.  Berkeley's  manner  was  cour- 
teous and  cordial  enough,-  but  marked  by  trepidation.  His 
welcome,  however,  :vas  unconstrained,  and  seemed  habitual. 
Like  the  major  ^arC  of  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  duties  of  hospitality  never  suffe  dd  neglect  .at  his  hands. 
Like  them,  he  delighted  ij.  aociety,  and  was  at  all  times 
ready  and  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  a  guest.  Nor  did  the 
perilous  nature  of  events  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  his 
own  timidity,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  the  new-comer, 
tend,  in  any  great  degree,  to  chill  the  freedom  and  check  the 
tendency  of  his  habit  in  this  respect.  Accustpmed  always  to 
wealth  and  influence,  to  the  familiar  association  with  strangers, 
and  to  a  free  intercourse  with  a  once  thickly-settled  and  pleas- 
ant neighborhood,  a  frank,  open-hearted  demeanor  became  as 
much  his  characteristic  as  his  jealous  apprehensions.  This  was 
also  his  misfortune,  since,  without  doubt,  it  increased  the  natu- 
iral  dependence  of  his  mind.  The  habit  of  giving  a  due  con- 
sideration to  the  claims  of  others,  though  a  good  one,  doubtless, 
has  yet  its  limits,  which  to  pass,  though  for  a  moment  only,  is 
to  stimulate  injustice,  and  to  encourage  tlie  growth  of  a  tyranny 
to  our  own  injury.  In  his  connection  with  those  around  him, 
and  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  when  laws  were  nominal, 
and  were  administered  only  at  the  caprice  of  power,  the  virtue 
of  Mr.  Berkeley  became  a  weakness ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
preyed  upon  by  the  profligate,  and  defied  by  the  daring- 
compelled  to  bo  silent  under  wrong,  or,  if  he  resented  it,  only 
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provoking  thereby  its  frequent  repetition.  Hk  mild  bine  eft 
spoke  bis  feelings ;  bis  nervousness  amply  announced  his  own 
consciousness  of  imbecility ;  while  bis  pale  cheek  and  prema- 
turely white  hair  told  of  afflictions  deeply  felt,  and  of  vexing 
and  frequent  strifes,  injuries,  and  discontent 

On  the  present  occasion  he  received  his  guest  with  a  kindly 
air  of  welcome,  which  was  most  probably  sincere  He  was 
quite  too  feeble  not  to  be  glad  of  the  presence  of  those  who 
could  afford  him  protection ;  and  there  was  no  little  truth  in 
the  boast  of  the  toiy  captain  to  his  companion,  when  he  said 
that  the  timidity  of  Berkeley  would  be  one  of  the  probable 
influences  which  might  facilitate  his  progress  in  the  courtship 
of  his  daughter.  The  manner  of  Barsfield  was  influenced 
somewhat  oy  his  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Berkeley, 
not  loss  than  by  Lis  own  habitual  audacity.  He  met  the  old 
gentleman  with  an  air  of  ancient  intimacy,  grasped  the  prof- 
fered hand  with  a  hearty  and  coufldent  action,  and,  in  toneB 
rather  louder  than  ordinary,  congratulated  him  upon  his  hef itb 
and  good  looks. 

"  I  have  not  >7aited,  you  see,  Mr.  Berkeley,  for  an  invita- 
tion. I  have  ridden  in  and  taken  possession  without  a  word, 
as  if  I  was  perfectly  assured  that  no  visiter  could  be  more  cer- 
tainly welcome  to  a  good  loyalist  like  yourself,  than  one  who 
was  in  arms  for  his  majesty." 

"  None,  sir — none,  Captain  Barsfield — you  do  me  nothing 
more  than  justice.  You  are  welcome — his  majesty's  officeit 
and  troops  are  always  welcome  to  my  poor  dwelling,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  old  man,  uttered  without  restraint,  and  seemingly 
with  cordiality ;  and  yet,  a  close  observer  might  have  seen 
that  there  was  an  air  of  abstraction  indicative  of  a  wanderiog 
and  dissatisfied  mood,  in  the  disturbed  and  chang^g  expres- 
sion of  his  featui'es.  A.  few  moments  elapsed,  which  they  em- 
ployed in  mutual  inquiries,  when  Lieutenant  Clayton,  having 
bestowed  his  men,  their  baggage,  and  wagons,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  given  him,  now  joined  them  upon  the  steps  of  tbe 
dwelling,  and  was  introduced  by  Barsfield,  in  character,  to  hif 
host.  Clayton  reported  to  his  captain  what  he  had  done  with 
the  troop,  their  disposition,  and  the  general  plan  of  tbeix 
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Arrangement,  in  obedience  to  orders ;  taming  to  Mr.  Berkeley 
at  the  conclusion,  and  politely  apologizing  for  tbe  unavoidable 
disturbance  wbich  such  an  arrangement  must  necessarily  oc- 
casion in  bis  grounds.    The  old  man  smiled  faintly,  and  mur- 
mured out  words  of  approbation ;  but,  though  be  strove  to  be 
and  to  appear  satisfied,  he  was  evidently  ill  at  ease.    Tbe  in- 
▼asion  of  his  beautiful  park  by  a  prancing  and  wheeling  troop 
of  horse — its  quiet  broken  by  the  oaths,  the  clamor,  and  the 
confusion  common  to  turbulent  soldiers,  and  the  utter  disper- 
rion  of  his  fine  young  horses,  which  had  leaped  the  barrier  in 
their  firight,  and  were  now  Hying  in  all  directions  over  the 
plantation,  brought  to  his  bosom  no  small  pang,  as  they  spoke 
strongly  for  the  extent  of  bis  submission.     He  .controlled  his 
dissatisfaction,  however,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  now  urged 
bis  guests,  with  frequent  entreaties,  to  enter  his  mansion  for 
refreshment     They  followed  him  from  the  piazza  into  a  large 
hall,  such  as  might  have  answered  the  purposes  of  a  room  of 
state,  calculated  for  the  deliberations  of  a  thousand  men.     It 
was  thus  that  our  ancestors  built,  as  it  were,  with  a  standard 
drawn  from  the  spacious  wilds  and  woods  around  them.     Thoy 
seemed  also  to  have  built  for  posterity.     Huge  beams,  unen* 
closed,  ran  along  above,  supporting  the  upper  chambers,  which 
were  huge  enough  to  sustain  tlie  weight  of  a  palace.     The 
walls  were  covered  with  the  dark  and  durable  cypress,  wrought 
in  panels,  which  gave  a  neb,  artist-like  air  to  tbe  apartment. 
Two  huge  fireplaces  at  opposite  ends  of  the  hall  attested  its 
great  size,  in  one  of  which,  even  in  the  month  of  September,  a 
few  broken  brands  might  be  seen  still  burning  upon  the  hearth. 
A  dozen  faded  family  pictures,  in  massive  black  frames,  hung 
around — quaint,  rigid,  puritanical  faces,  seemingly  cut  out  of 
board,  after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  with  glaring  Flem- 
ish drapery,  and  that  vulgar  style  of  coloring  which  makes  of 
red  and  yellow  primary  principles^  from  the  contagion  of  which 
neither  land,  sea,  nor  sky,  is  suffered  in  any  climate  to  be  prop- 
erly exempt.     The  furniture  was  heavy  and  massive  like  the 
rest — suitable  to  the  apartment,  and  solid,  like  the  dwellings 
and  desires  of  the  people  of  the  bygone  days. 
Seats  were  drawn,  the  troopers  at  ease,  and  the  good  old 
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Madeira  of  the  planter  soon  made  its  appeai*anee,  lo  whieh 
they  did  ample  justice.  The  generous  liquor  soon  piodaced 
fi-eedom  of  discourse ;  and,  after  a  few  courteous  and  osaal 
overtures,  consisting  of  mutual  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the 
several  parties  present,  their  relations,  friends,  and-  bo  forth« 
the  conversation  grew  more  general,  and,  perhaps,  more  impor- 
tant, as  it  touched  upon  the  condition  of  the  country. 

"  You  have  quiet  now,  Mr.  Berkeley,"  said  Barsfield.  "  The 
rousing  defeats  which  the  rehels  have  recently  sustained  liavQ 
pretty  well  done  them  up  on  every  side.  The  game  is  very 
nigh  over,  and  we  shall  soon  have  little  else  to  do  than  gather 
up  the  winnings.  The  drubhing  which  Comwallis  gave  that 
conceited  fellow,  Gates,  and  the  surprise  of  Sumter,  both  events 
so  complete  and  conclusive,  will  go  very  far  toward  bringing 
tlie  country  back  to  its  loyalty." 

"  God  grant  it,  sir,"  was  the  ardent  response  of  Mr.  Berke- 
ley, **  for  we  shall  then  have  peace.  These  have  been  four 
miserable  years  to  the  country,  since  the  beginning  of  this 
war.  Neighbor  against  neighbor,  friend  against  friend,  and 
sometimes  even  brother  arming  and  going  out  to  battle  with 
his  brother.  It  has  been  an  awful  time,  and  Heaven  grant,  sir, 
it  may  be  as  you  say.  Heaven  restore  us  the  qniet  and  the 
peace  which  have  been  for  so  long  strangers  in  the  land." 

*'  You  shall  have  it,  sir,  I  promise  you,  after  this ;  though  1 
should  think,  by  this  time,^ou  have  been  perfectly  freed  from 
the  incursions  of  that  skulking  fellow,  Marion.  The  report  is 
that  he  has  disbanded  his  men,  and  has  fled  into  North  Caro- 
lina. If  so,  I  shall  have  lif^le  use  for  mine ;  and  these  anns 
which  I  have  brought  for  distribution  among  your  loyal  neigh- 
bors, will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  them.  Have  you  any  in- 
telligence on  this  subject,  Mr.  Berkeley  ?" 

"No,  sir — no,  none  !  I  am  not  in  the  way,  Ct^tain  Ban- 
field,  of  hearing  intelligence  of  this  nature.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  movements  of  either  party." 

This  reply  was  uttered  with  some  little  trepidation ;  uid, 
as  the  old  gentleman  spoke,  ho  looked  apprehensively  aronnd 
the  apartment,  as  if  he  dreaded  to  see  the  redoubtable  *'  swamp 
fox"  and  all  his  crew,  "  Hearing  Dick,"  "  Thumbscrew,"  and 
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he  reel,  fast  gathering  at  his  elbow.  Barsfield  smiled  at  the 
Qovemeiit,  and  crossing  one  leg  over  another,  and  slapping 
lis  tbigb  with  an  air  of  unmitigated  self-complaisance  as  he 
fpoke,  he  thus  replied,  rather  to  the  look  and  manner  than 
he  lan^age-of  his  host: — 

**  Well,  sir,  I  hope  soon  to  rid  you  of  any  apprehensions  on 
Jie  subject  of  that  marauding  rebel.  I  am  about  to  become. 
jour  near  neighbor,  Mr.  Berkeley." 

Tbe  old  gentleman  bowed  in  token  of  his  satisfaction  at  the 
intelli^nee.     Barsfield  continued — 

"  You  have  heard,  doubtlessly,  that  I  am  now  the  proprietor 
of  tbe  noble  estate  cf  *Kaddipah,*  formerly  the  seat  of  Max 
Mellicbampe,  and  confiscated  to  his  majesty's  uses  on  account 
of  tbat  arch-trni tor's  defection.  Having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  slay  the  rebel  with  my  own  hand,  his  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  estate  which  he  so  justly  for- 
feited." 

There  was  some  emotion  of  an  equivocal  sort  visible  in  the 
countenance  of  Berkeley,  as  he  listened  to  this  communication. 
A  shade  of  melanclioly  overspread  his  face,  as  if  some  painful 
memory  had  suddenly  grown  active ;  and  a  slight  suffusion  of 
his  eyelashes  was  not  entirely  undistinguished  by  his  guests. 
Struggling  with  his  feelings,  however,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  source,  the  old  man  recovered  himself  sufficiently 
to  reply,  though  in  a  thick  voice,  which  left  his  language  but 
half  intelligible. 

**Yes — yes,  sir — I  did  hear — I'm  glad,  sir — I  shall  be 
happy—" 

And  here  he  paused  in  the  imperfect  speech  which  Barsfield 
did  not  leave  him  time  to  finish. 

"There  will  be  nothing  then,  sir,  that  any  of  us  will  have 
to  fear  from  these  outliers  in  the  swamps;  when  that  takes 
place,  •  Kaddipah,'  sir,  so  long  as  the  war  continues,  will  be 
a  place  of  defence,  sufficiently  well-guarded  as  a  post  to  resist 
any  present  force  of  Marion ;  and,  as  I  shall  have  charge  of  it, 
I  think  it  safe  to  say,  from  what  they  know  of  me,  they  will 
not  often  venture  even  within  scouting  distance.  Talking  of 
smuts,  now,  Clayton,  where's  the  fellow  we  picked  up  to-day, 
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having  a  pass  irom  Proctor  7  He  looks  as  if  he  wonld  aakt 
an  admirable  one.  If  his  eyes  only  see  as  far  as  they  seem 
willing  to  go,  he  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  acqaisition. 

A  distinct  hem  from  another  quarter  of  the  ball  attracted 
all  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  there,  squat  upon  the  hearth  of 
one  of  the  fireplaces,  sat  the  form  of  Blonay.  He  had  pOed 
the  dismembered  brands  together,  and  sat  enjoying  the  fire, 
unperceived  and  certainly  uncnvied.  At  what  time  he  had 
so  secretly  effected  his  entrance,  was  utterly  unknown  to  any 
of  the  party.  Barsfield  started  as  ne  beheld  him,  and*  seeming 
to  forget  his  host,  hastily  addressed  him  :  — 

"Why,  how  now,  fellow  I  you  se^m  to  make  yourself  at 
home.  Why  are  you  here  t  why  did  yen  not  remain  with  the 
troop  ?" 

"  Why,  cause  I  an't  one  of  them,  you  see,  cappin,  and  they 
all  pokes  fun  at  me.** 

The  simplicity  of  this  reply  disarmed  Barsfield  of  his  anger, 
and  his  presence  gave  him  a  new  subject  upon  which  to  enjoj 
himself.  The  half-breed  was  now  made  to  undergo  another 
examination,  conducted  by  both  tlie  officers,  who  mingled  fireelr 
with  their  inquiries  sundry  poor  jests  at  his. infirmity,  all  of 
which  fell  upon  the  seemingly  sterile  sense  of  the  subject  as 
if  he  had  been  so  much  marble.  While  thus  engaged  an  inner 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  tlie  guests  started  involuntarily  to 
their  feet. 

"  My  daughter,  gentlemen.  Miss  Berkeley  —  my  niece.  Miss 
Duncan,"  were  the  words  of  the  old  man,  uttered  with  an  air 
of  greater  elevation  than  was  his  wont.  The  two  ladies  were 
provided  with  seats,  and  in  the  momentary  silence  which  fol- 
lowed their  first  appearance,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  a 
passing  glance  at  their  persons,  Oui  opinions 'may  well  b* 
reserved  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

JANET  BERKELEY. 

The  appearance  of  Janet  Berkeley  M\y  justified  the  high 
eBeomimn  which  Barsfield  had  passed  npon  her  beauties ;  yet 
nothing  could  be  more  unassuming  than  her  deportment—- 
nothing  more  unimposing  than  her  entire  carriage.  A  quiet 
ease,  a  natural  and  seemingly  effortless  movemeuta  placed  her 
before  you,  and,  like  all  perfect  things,  her  loveliness  was  to  be 
studied  before  it  could  be  perceived.  It  did  not  affiront  you 
by  an  obtrusion  of  anything  remarkable.  Her  features  were 
an  too  much  in  unison  with  one  another  —  too  symmet- 
neaily  unique,  to  strike  abruptly ;  they  seemed  rather  to 
fill  and  to  absorb  the  mind  of  the  spectator  than  to  strike 
lii»  eye. 

Her  person  was  rather  small  and  slender:  her  features, 
though  marked  by  health,  were  all  soft  and  delicate.  A  pale, 
high  forehead,  from  beneath  which  a  pair  of  large  black  eyes 
flashed  out  a  subdued,  dewy,  but  rich,  transparent  light  —  a 
nose  finely  Grecian —  cheeks  rather  too  pale,  perhaps,  for  ex- 
pression— and  a  mouth  which  was  sweetly  small  and  deli- 
cately full  i— were  the  distinguishing  features  of  her  face. 
Her  chin,  though  not  prominent,  did  not  retreat ;  and  her  neck 
was  white  and  smoothly  round,  as  if  a  nice  artist  had  spent  a 
life  in  working  it  to  perfection.  Her  hair,  which  was  long  and 
dark,  was  gathered  up  and  secured  by  a  white  fillet,  without 
study,  yet  with  a  disposition  of  grace  that  seemed  to  denote 
the  highest  efforts  of  study.  It  was  the  art  which  concealed 
tLe  art  —  the  fine  taste  of  the  woman  naturally  employed  in 
adorning  the  loveliest  object  in  creation  —  herself.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  the  time  to  pile  the  hair  in  successive  layers 
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upon  the  crown,  until  it  rose  into  a  huge  tower,  Babel-like 
and  toppling.     Janet  was  superior  to  any  such  sacrifice  of  good 
sense  and  good  taste,  simply  in  compliance  with  a  vulgar  rage. 
Her  long  tresses,  simply  secured  from  annoyance,  were  left 
free  to  wander  where  they  would  about  her  neck,  to  the  marble 
whiteness  of  which  they  proved  an  admirable  foil ;  while  the 
Yolumo  was  so  distributed  about  the  head  as  to  prevent  that 
uncouth   exhibition  of  its  bulk  in  one  quarter,  which  is  too 
much  the  sin  of  taste  in  the  sex  generally.     So  admirably 
did    the  features,  the   dress,  and    the  deportment,  of  Janet 
Berkeley  blend  in  their  proper  effects  together,  that  the  dullest 
sense  must  have  felt  their  united  force,  even  though  the  ejo 
might   not  have   pansed   to  dwell   upon  any  one  individual 
beauty.     Her  carriage  denoted  a  consciousness  of  her  own 
strength,  which  spoke   forcibly  in  contrast  with  the  equally 
obvious  feebleness  of  her  father's  spirit.     Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
was  tlie   imbecility  and   weakness  of  his   which  had  givea 
strength   and  character  to  hers.     It  is  not  uucomiuou  for  tli« 
good  natural  mind  to  exercise  itself  in  those  attributes  whieb, 
in  others,  they  perceive  inactive  and  wanting  to  their  owners. 
She  had  seen  too  many  evil  results  from  her  father^s  indecision 
and  imbecility^  not  to  strive  sternly  in  the  attainment  of  the 
faculty  in  which  he  was  so  lamentably  deficient ;  and  she  had 
not  striven  in  vaiu.     Though  yet  unenforced  to  open  exercise 
and  exhibition  of  its  strength  by  coutroUbg  and  overc(Miufig 
dangers,  the  heart  of  Janet  Berkeley  was  strong  in  her,  aad 
would  not  have  been  unprepared  for  their  encounter.     Her 
untroubled  "composure  of  glance,  her  equanimity  of  manner, 
her  unshrinking  address,  and  the  singular  ease  with  whicli, 
without  tremor  or  hesitation,  her  parting  lips  gave  way  to  tbe 
utterance  of  the  language  she  might  deem  necessary  to  dw 
occasion — were  all  so  many  proofs  of  tliat  strength  of  swd 
which,  associated  as  it  was  with  all  the  grace  and  suscepd- 
bility  of  woman,  made  her  a  creature  of  moral,  not  less  tLan 
of  physical  symmetry  — the  very  ideal  of  a  just  conceptka 
of  the  noblest  nature  and  the  gentlest  sex.     The  deportment 
of  Mr.  Berkeley  was  unconsciously  elevated  as  he  surveyed 
hers  :  such  is  the  influence  of  the  pure  heart  and  perfect  cW 
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aeier«  Mis  pride  grew  lifted  ia  the  coutemplation  ;  and,  timid 
■ad  tame,  and  without  a  inaDly  spirit,  as  he  was»  he  felt  that 
he  eonld  willingly  die  to  serve  and  to  preserve  her. 

^  She  is  indeed  a  jewel,  Barsfield  I"  said  Clayton,  in  a  whis- 
per, aside  to  his  superior;  ''she  is  a  jewel — you  are  a  lucky 


"A  goddess!"  was  the  quick  reply,  in  similar  tones— "a 
f^ddess ! — she  will  make  Kaddipah  a  very  heaven  in  my 

Bigbt.- 

**  Liet  it  be  a  Christian  heaven,  then,  I  pray  you,  by  dropping 
that  abominable  heathen  name^" 

The  other  maiden,  whom  we  have  seen  introduced  as  Miss 
Duncan,  was  an  orphan,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  for  the 
present,  residing  with  her  cousin.     She  was  pretty,  and  her 
eyes  danced  with  a  lively  play  of  light,  that  spoke  a  gay 
heart  and  cloudless  disposition.     Perhaps,  at  the  first  glance, 
she  would  have  been  found  more  imposing  than  Janet ;  there 
was  more  to  strike  the  eye  in  her  features  and  deportment,  as 
there  was  more  inequality — more  that  was  irregular — none 
of  that  perfect  symmetry,  which  so  harmonizes  with  the  ob- 
server's glance  and  spirit,  as  not  often  to  arrest;  at  first,  his 
particular  attention.     A  study  of  her  face,  however,  would 
soon  disenthral,  though  it  wou|d  not  offend,  the  observer.     It 
wanted   depth — profundity — character.     At   a   glance  you 
beheld  its  resources.     There  was  nothing  more  to  see ;  and 
you  would  turn  away  to  her  more  quiet  companion,  and  find  at 
every  look,  in  every  passing  shade  of  expression,  every  tran- 
sitioQ  of  mood,  that  there  was  more  hidden  than  revealed  — 
that  the  casket  was  rich  within — that  tliere  was  a  treasure  and 
a  mystery,  though  it  might  demand  a  power  of  the  purest  and 
the  highest  to  unlock  its  spells,  and  to  remove  the  sacred  seal 
that  was  upon  it. 

A  few  moments  had  elapsed  after  the  entrance  of  the  ladies, 
when  a  servant  announced  the  supper  to  be  in  readiness,  after 
tbe  wholesome  fashion  of  the  country.  A  table  was  spread  in 
an  adjoining  apartment,  aud  now  awaited  the  guests.  Barsfield 
wouli  have  ofEered  his  arm  to  Janet,  but  she  had  already  pos- 
sessed herself  of  her  father's.     Lieutenant  Clayton  had  already 
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secnred  the  company  of  Miss  Duneaii ;  and  they  were 
seated  roand  the  hospitable  board.  Bat  where  wms  Bbnaj— 
the  despised — the  deformed — the  desolate  I  Miae  Berkxikj. 
presiding  at  the  head  of  the  table,  remarked  hia  absence,  and 
her  eye  at  once  addressed  her  father. 

"The  other  gentleman,  father?"  she  said  inqairingly. 

"  Gentleman,  indeed  !"  was  the  exclamation  of  Banfield,  ac- 
companied by  a  rude  langh,  which  was  slightly  echoed  by  his 
companions ;  **  Gentleman,  indeed !  give  yourself  no  manner  of 
concern  on  his  account.  Miss  Berkeley.  He  is  some  misershk 
overseer — a  sand-lapper  from  Goose  Creek,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  Proctor,  the  commandant  at  Dordiester. 
has  thought  proper  to  give  him  a  passport  to  go  where  b§ 
pleases. " 

"He  is  my  father's  guest,  shr,"  was  the  dignified  and  i«2ni* 
king  reply  ;  "  and  we  can  take  no  exception  to  his  poverty,  or 
his  occupation,  or  the  place  from  which  he  comes.  We  btrp 
not  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  do  so,  and  it  would  be  fir 
less  than  good  policy  now,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times 
are  such,  that  even  a  person  such  as  you  describe  him  to  be 
may  become  not  only  our  neighbor  but  our  superior,  to-oor- 
row." 

Mr.  Berkeley  started  fVom  lys  chair  in  some  little  confnsioii. 
He  felt  the  truth  of  what  his  daughter  said,  yet  he  saw  that 
her  speech  had  touched  Barsfield  to  the  quick.  The  red  spot 
was  on  the  cheek  of  the  tory,  and  his  lips  quivered  for  an  in- 
stant 

"  Janet  is  right,  Oaptain  Barsfield ;  the  hospitality  of  Pinej 
Grove  must  not  be  impeached.  Its  doors  must  be  open  to  the 
po.ir  as  well  as  the  rich ;  we  can  not  discriminate  between 
them :"  and,  so  speaking,  he  hurried  out  to  look  after  the  half- 
breed.  He  had  not  far  to  look.  To  the  great  surprise  of  t&e 
old  man,  he  found  Blonay  a  listener  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. He  must  have  heard  every  syllable  that  had  been 
spoken.  He  had  been  practising  after  his  Indian  nature,  and 
was  not  sensible  of  any  impropriety  in  the  act  Revolting  <^ 
the  task  before  him,  Mr.  Berkeley,  wiUi  as  good  a  grace  as  poi- 
•ible,  invited  the  scout  into  the   apartment  —  an  invitatiAn 
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epted  MTithout  scruple,  and  as  soon  as  given  ;  and  he  sidled 
isto  a  seat,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Barsfield,  directly  in 
&oot  of  him.     This  little  occun*ence  did  not  take  place  with- 
out greatly  disquieting  the  host.     He  saw  that  Barsfield  felt 
the  foree  of  the  sarcasm  which  his  daughter  had  uttered,  and 
be  strove,  by  the  most  unwearied  attentions  on  his  own  part, 
to  do  away  with  all  unpleasant  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  tory 
captain.      Janet,  however,  exhibited  no  manner  of  change  in 
her  deportment.    She  did  not  seem  conscious  of  any  departure 
from  pmdence,  as  she  certainly  had  been  guilty  of  no  depar- 
ture from  propriety ;  but,  when  she  saw  the  indefatigable  and 
humiliating  industry,  with  which  her  father  strove  to  conciliate 
a  man  -whom  she  had  good  reason  to  despise  as  well  as  hate, 
the  warm  color  stole  into  her  cheeks  with  a  flash-like  indigna- 
tion, and  her  upper  lip  took  its  expression  from  the  bitter  scorn 
in  her  bosom,  and  curled  into  very  haughtiness  as  she  surveyed 
the  scene.     The  expression  passed  away  in  an  instant,  how- 
ever ;    and  when,  a  little  more  composed  himself,  Barsfield 
ventured   to  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  maiden,  and  saw 
how  subdued,  how  gentle,  how  utterly  wanting  in  malignity, 
were  her  features,  he  dismissed  from  his  mind  the  thought  that 
what  she  had  said,  so  directly  applying  as  it  did  to  himself— 
he  having  sprung  from   the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  such 
having  been  his  fortunes — was  intended  for  any  such  appli- 
cation. 

The  angry  scowl  with  which  the  tory  might  have  regarded 
the  maiden,  was  turned,  however,  upon  the  half-breed ;  who, 
as  he  beheld  its  threatening  expression,  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  taken  to  his  heels,  and  to  have  hidden  his  disquiet  in 
the  surrounding  woods.  But  the  kind  look  of  Janet  reassured 
him,  and  be  turned  his  frightful  and  blear  eyes  in  no  other 
direction.  His  mind,  probably  for  the  first  time,  seemed  to 
take  in  a  new  sentiment  of  the  loveliness  of  virtue.  Though 
blear-eyed,  he  was  not  blind  ;  and,  as  she  did  not  seem  to 
behold  his  deformity,  he  was  able  to  examine  her  beauty.  In 
morals,  the  German  theory  of  the  senses  is  more  than  half 
right  llie  odor  and  the  color  are  in  us,  rather  than  in  the 
objects  of  our  survey ;  and  yet,  unless  acted  upon  by  external 
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influences,  the  latent  capacity  migbt  never  expand  into  eiici^ 
and  consciousness.  To  bring  out  this  capacity  is  the  office  of 
education,  and  this  art  had  never  so  far  acted  upon  the  Ealf^ 
breed,  as  to  show  him  how  much  there  was  of  a  good  nature 
dormant,  and  silent,  and  mingled  up  with  the  evil  witlin  Lua. 
His  education,  in  a  leading  respect,  was  yet  to  begin. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OWL8   ABROAD. 

Lbt  xlb  back  to  the  woods  and  their  wild  inhabitants.  We 
have  seen  the  success  of  the  woodman  in  dissuading  his  young 
companion  from  the  idle  and  rash  demonstration  which  he 
soQght  to  make  upon  the  person  of  the  tory  captain.  Prevent- 
ed from  any  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Barsfield,  Mellicharope 
nevertheless  determined  upon  watching  his  footsteps.  In  this 
design  he  was  readily  seconded  by  Witherspoon.  This,  in- 
deed, "was  a  duty  with  them  both.  They  were  then  playing 
the  part  of  scouts  to  Marion.  Taking  their  way  on  foot, 
immediately  after  their  enemies,  they  kept  the  cover  of  tlie 
forest,  with  tlie  caution  of  experienced  woodmen,  venturing 
only  now  and  then  upon  the  skirts  of  the  road,  in  such  conti- 
guity as  to  enable  them  to  command  a  full  view,  for  some  dis- 
tance on  either  hand,  of  everything  that  took  place  upon  it. 
Familiar  with  the  neighborhood,  they  availed  themselves  of 
each  by-way  and  foot-path  to  shorten  the  distance ;  and  thus, 
gaining  ground  at  every  step,  they  were  readily  and  soon  ena- 
bled to  come  in  sight  of  the  persons  they  pursued. 

The  fierce  spirit  of  the  youthful  Mellichampe  could  scarcely 
be  restrained  by  a  wholesome  prudence,  while  he  saw,  at  mo- 
ments, through  the  leaves,  the  person  of  his  enemy.  It  was 
with  no  small  increase  of  vexation,  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  Piney  Grove,  that  he  saw  the  troop  of  the  tory  turning 
iuto  the  avenue.  Could  he  have  listened  to  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  tory  captain  and  his  lieutenant  at  this  time,  his  fury 
would  scarce  have  been  restrainable.  It  would  have  been 
a  far  more  difficult  matter  for  his  companion  then  to  have 
kept  him  fron    his  meditated  rashness.     A  passing  remark  of 
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Thumbscrew,  as  the  course  of  Barsfield  grew  obvious,  seemed 
to  add  new  fuel  to  the  fire  already  burning  in  his  bosom. 

"  So  ho  !  he's  for  Piney  Grove  to-night !  Well,  Aiinest, 
that  knocks  up  your  business.  There's  no  gitting  to  see  Miss 
Janet  while  Barsfield's  there,  I  reckon." 

"And  why  not?"  was  the  fierce  demand,  "why  not!  1 
will  see  her  to-night,  by  Heaven,  though  I  die  for  it !  I  have 
promised  her,  and  God  help  me,  as  I  shall  keep  that  and  every 
promise  that  I  have  made,  or  shall  ever  make,  to  her!  Do 
you  think.  Thumbscrew,  that  I  fear  this  scoundrel  1  Do  yon 
think  that  I  would  not  the  rather  go,  if  I  thought  that  it  was 
possible  to  encounter  him  alone  ?  I  have  prayed  for  such  a 
chance,  and  I  would  pray  for  it  now,  even  were  the  odds  more 
numerously  against  me." 

"  Don't  be  rash,  Airnest — don't  be  headstrong  and  contrtiy, . 
boy.  It'll  be  mighty  onwise  and  redic'lons  for  you  to  go  to 
Piney  Grove  to-night,  though  you  did  make  a  promise :  there's 
no  use  for  it,  and  it's  like  going  into  the  lion's  den,  as  a  bodj 
may  say.  Barsfield,  you  may  be  sni'e,  will  put  out  his  sentries; 
and  them  tories,  like  the  smallpox  they  have  in  Gharleiiton 
now,  are  mighty  catching.  You  can't  go  there  with  any 
chance  of  cleanng  the  bush ;  and  if  that  chap  gets  you  in 
jis  gripe,  it'll  go  monstrous  hard  with  you.  He  knows  you've 
got  no  reason  to  love  him ;  and  he's  beam,  long  ago,  how 
you've  sworn  agin  him  ;  and  he'd  like  nothing  better  now,  do 
you  see,  than  to  set  finger  upon  you.  You  can't  think  how 
pleasant  it  would  make  him  feel  to  put  a  grape-vine  round 
your  neck :  so  you  must  keep  quiet,  and  not  think  of  seeing 
Miss  Janet  to-night." 

"  But  I  must  and  will  think  of  it.  I  will  see  her  at  every 
hazard,  and  you  need  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject.  Thumb- 
screw, unless  you  change  very  greatly  the  burden  of  what  yon 
say.  This  caution — caution — caution — nothing  but  caution 
— is  the  dullest  music  ;  it  sickens  me  to  the  soul.  You  are  too 
careful  of  me  by  half,  Thumbscrew ;  I  can't  move  but  you 
follow  and  counsel  me — striving  to  guard  me  against  a  tboo- 
•and  dangers  and  difficulties  which  nobody  ever  dreams  of  t>tf 
vourself." 
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••  That's  because  I  loves  you,  Airnest,  mucli  better  than 
anybody  else,  and  much  better,  when  the  truth's  spoken,  than 
you  loves  yourself,"  replied  the  woodman,  affectionately  put- 
ting his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  youthful  companion :  "  I 
loves  you,  Airnest,  and  I  watches  you  like  an  old  hen  that's 
got  but  one  chicken  left,  and  I  clucks  and  scratches  twice  as 
much  for  that  very  reason.  Tf  there  was  a  dozen  to  look  after, 
now,  the  case  would  be  different ;  I  wouldn't  make  half  the 
fuss  that  I  make  about  the  one :  but,  you  see,  when  it  so 
happens  that  the  things  a  man's  got  to  love  gits  fewer  and 
smaller,  they  gits  more  valuable,  Airnest,  in  his  sight ;  for  he 
knows  mighty  well,  if  he  loses  them,  that  he's  jist  like  an  old 
bird  that  comes  back  to  the  tree  when  the  blossoms  and  the 
flowers  have  all  dropped  off,  and  are  rotting  under  it.  It*s 
mighty  nigh  to  winter  in  his  heart  then,  Aiiiiest — mighty 
nigh  —  and  the  sooner  he  begins  to  look  out  for  a  place  to  sleep 
in,  the  wiser  man  you  may  take  him  to  be.  But,  Airnest,  'taint 
altogither  that  I  loves  you  so  that  makes  me  agin  your  going 

to-night  to  see  the  gal " 

"  Stop,  Thumbscrew,  if  you  please,"  were  the  words  of  inter- 
ruption sternly  uttered  by  the  youth  ;  "you  will  change  your 
mode  of  speech  in  speaking  of  Miss  Berkeley,  and,  when  you 
refer  to  her  in  my  hearing,  you  will  please  do  so  with  becom- 
ing respect.** 

**  Swounds,  Airnest,  don't  I  respect  her?  Don't  you  know 
ihat  I  respects  herl  Don't  I  love  her,  I  ax  you,  a-most  as 
much  as  I  love's  you?  'and  wouldn't  I  do  anything  for  you 
both,  that  wasn't  a  mean,  cowardly  thing?  You  know  I 
doesn't  mean  to  be  disrespectful  in  what  I  says  consaming  her; 
and  you  mustn't  talk  so  as  if  you  thought  I  did.  I  says  I'm 
agin  your  going  to  see  her,  or  anybody  at  Piney  Grove,  not 
because  it's  you  that's  going,  but  because  I  wouldn't  have  any- 
body go,  that  b'longs  to  Marion's  men,  into  the  clutches  of 
them  there  thieves  and  murderers.  It'll  be  as  much  as  your 
neck's  worth  to  go  there,  for  Barsiield  is  something  of  a  soger, 
and  will  be  sure  to  put  out  scouts  and  sentries  all  round  the 
house.  If  he  don't  he's  no  better  than  a  nigger,  and  desarves 
to  be  cashiered." 
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"  Danger  or  no  danger,  Thumbscrew,  I'll  go  to  Piney  Grove 
tliiB  night,  as  I  have  promised.  You  may  spare  yourself  all 
farther  exhortation.  I  keep  my  word,  though  death  be  in  the 
way." 

**  Well,  now,  Airnest,  that's  what  I  call  pervarsion  and  mere 
foolishness.  She  won't  look  for  you,  AimesL  She's  a  lady 
of  sense  and  understanding,  and  won't  so  much  as  dream  to 
see  you  after  Barsfield's  coming." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  the  youth,  decisively ;  "  I  will  go. 
Let  us  now  return  to  our  horses,  and  you  can  then  go  on  to 
Broom  Hollow,  where  I'll  meet  you  by  midnight." 

The  youth  turned  away  while  speaking,  and  the  woodman 
followed  him,  though  slowly,  and  with  looks  of  deepest  concem. 

"You  wants  to  see  her,  Airnest,  tliat's  it;  it  ain't  so  much 
because  you  promised,  as  because  you  wants  to  keep  yoar 
promise.  Ah,  Airnest,  this  love  in  young  people — it  ain't 
sensible,  and  I  say  it  ain't  strong  and  lasting.  No  love  is 
strong  and  lasting  if  it  ain't  sensible.  This  what  you  has  now 
is  only  a  sulky  autumn  fever,  Aii-nest ;  it'll  bum  like  old  vea- 
geaace  for  a  month  or  so,  and  everybody  that  dou't  know  any- 
thing about  it  might  reckon  it  hot  enough  to  set  the  woods 
a-fire ;  but  it  goes  off  monstrous  quick  after  that,  for  you  see 
it  burns  its  substance  all  away,  and  then  comes  on  the  shaking 
ague,  and  it  sticks  to  you,  God  only  knows,  there's  no  telling 
how  longP* 

The  youth  smiled,  not  less  at  the  earnestness  of  his  com- 
panion's manner,  than  at  the  grotesqueness  of  his  compari- 
sons. He  contented  himself  as  they  pursued  their  way  back  to 
the  cover  which  they  had  left,  by  insisting  upon  the  superior 
nature  of  his  affecton  to  that  which  he  had  described. 

"Not  so  with  me.  Thumbscrew;  I  know  myself  too  well; 
and,  if  I  did  not,  I  certainly  know  Janet  too  well  ever  to  love 
her  less  than  now,  unless  some  change  of  which  I  dream  not, 
and  which  I  believe  iippossible — some  strange  change — ahtH 
ome  over  both  of  us.  But  no  more  of  this;  let  us  see  to  our 
horses,  and  with  the  dark  you  can  go  on  to  Broom  Hollow, 
where  I  will  seek  you  as  soon  after  I  leave  '  Piney  Grove'  •# 
I  e*n." 
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Tba  iroodman  shook  hU  head  and  ranttered  to  hiniBelf,  with 
an  air  not  less  of  decision  than  of  dissent.  If  his  ooftnpaoioii 
was  fixed  in  his  det^nainatioii,  Thamb^orew  was  not  leM  re- 
•olred  in  his ;  but  of  this  he  said  nothing.  Qnietlj  enough, 
and  with  the  coroposnre  and  intimacy  of  two  relying  friends, 
they  sought  out  their  retreat,  behind  which,  some  hundred 
yandSk  '41  close  bay  gave  shelter  to  their  horses— *  two  noble 
animals,  well  caparisoned,  which  bounded  away  beneath  them 
with  m  free  step  and  a  graceful  movement,  though  the  dark- 
aeas  abeiidy  covered  the  hi^way,  making  the  path  donbtfU* 
tf  not  dangerous,  in  some  places,  to  riders  less  experienced 
and  bold  than  themselves.  They  retraced  the  ground  which 
they  had'  juat  left,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  avenue 
leading  le  "  Piney  Qrove,''  they  sunk  into  the  contiguous 
weeds,  and  the«e  Hellichampe,  alighting,  prepared  himself  for 
thai  Tiaii  to  his  mistress  from  which  his  comrade  had  so  earn- 
estly endeavored  to  dissuade  him.  Nor  did  he  now  forbear 
his  solicitations  to  the  same  effect.  He  urged  his  objections 
mere  gentlyy  yet  with  his  former  earnestness,  only  to  itieet 
with  same  stem  decision. 

"Well}  now,  Aimest,"  said  the  faithful  woodman,  ''sent* 
yoa're  bent  to  go,  like  a  wilful  fox  that's  still  got  a  tail  worth 
docking,  suppose  you  let  me  go  along  with  yon  t  Tou'd  bet* 
tar,  now ;  I  can  keep  watch—** 

**  Pshaw !  Thumbscrew,  what  nonsense !  I  need  no  watch, 
and  certainly  would  not  permit  your  presence  at  such  a  tima. 
Yon  know  I  go  to  meet  with  a  lady." 

"  Swounds,  Aimest  I  but  she  sha'nH  see  me." 

"*  Why,  man,  of  what  do  you  i^eak  ?  -Would  you  have  me 
guilty  of  a  meanness,  Thumbscirew  }" 

**  Dang  it,  Aimest !"  I  see  it's  no  use  to  talk.  You're  on 
ytnu  high  horse  to^ay,  and  nobody  can  take  you  down.  1*11 
leave  you  ;.but,  Aimest,  boy,  keep  a  bright  look-out,  and  stick 
to  the  bush  cfose  as  a  blind  'possum  that's  lame  of  a  fore-paw. 
You're  going  among  sharp  woodmen,  them  same  tories;  and 
they'll  give  you  a  hard  drive  if  they  once  seta  foot  on  your 
trtal.    When  do  you  say  you'll  come  T 

4» 
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''  About  midnight ^-bnt  don't  wAit  for  me.     Go  to  deapi  M 
fellow,  fer  I  know  yon  need  it."     « 

'*  Qoo^'hj,  Airnest !    Ood  Uess  yon  !* 

"Good-by." 

"  And,  Airoest— " 

"  What  now,  Tbinnby  t" 

''Keep  rang,  that*9  all,  and  don't  bnrn  dayligtii;  AmA  U 
say,  don't  waste  time.    Ck)od-by.*' 

The  youth,  leaving  his  hone  care/nlly  concealed  mstA  ftifltoo- 
ed  in  a  well-Qhosen  spot,  hurriedly  phinged  forward,  into  dM 
woods  witl)  a  precipitation  seemingly  intended  to  fkte  Vm 
from  the  anxieties  of  his  companion,  who  watched  his  jwogiess 
for  a  few  moments  as  he  divided  the  bushes  in  his  fli^i> 
Thumbscrew  looked  after  him  with  all  the  concern  of  a  pareal 
Sn  a  time  of  trying  emergency.  He  shook  liki  hemd  i^^pre- 
hensively,  as,  leading  his  own  steed  fnrth  toward  the  linkway, 
he  seemed  to  prepare  for  his  departure  in  the  direction 
ed  him. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  road,  however,  wheo  tiio  i 
proach  of  a  driving  horseman  struck  his  senses  and 
his  progress.  The  scout  drew  l>ack  instantly  into  tlio  cover 
of  the  busl),  and,  placing  himself  in  a  position  whidi  wooU 
enable  him  to  retreat  at  advantage,  should  the  horseman  profo 
other  than  he  wished,  he  whistled  thrice  in  a  manner  pocaliar 
to  the  men  of  Marion.  He  was  instantly  answered  in  the  saaie 
manner  by  the  horseman  who  drew  up  his  steed  with  the  ex 
change  of  signals.  Thumbscrew  at  once  emerged  from  te 
copse,  and  was  addressed  by  ^e  stranger  in  a  dialeet  adopted 
among  the  partisans  for  greater  security.  Thumbeerew  refdied 
by  what  would  seem  a  question. 

"Owls  abroad!" 

"  Owls  at  home !"  was  the  immediate  response  of  tfio  straii' 
ger,  by  which  the  calling  in  of  the  sooats  to  the  main  body 
was  at  once  signified  to  his  comrade.  He  eontmnod,  as  lk«f 
approached  each  other — 

"What  owl  hoots  I" 

"Thumbscrew,"  was  the  reply  of  Witheiopoon,  glriaf  *i 
familiar  name  by  which  hi*  companions  generally  knew  hiai' 
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'  Abs  WiUierspoon,'*  taid  the  other,  who  proved  to  be  Hum- 

rmsy  '' is  that  joa  f 

'Apieoeof  me — I  lun't  altogether  mjself,  seeing  that  I 

I't  in  a  good  hmnor  qaite." 

**  *WeU,  stir  up,  for  you're  wanted.  The  boja  have  work  on 
kaad,  and  the  '  fox'  has  got  news  of  a  tory  gatherings  so  he'i 
gona  to  driakiBg  vinegar,  and  that's  sign  enough  to  show  us 
diAt  we  must  have  a  brush.  Major  Singleton  has  ordered  in 
owr  vjnady  and  looks  out  for  a  squall.  So  there's  news  foi 
ywu" 

**  I  reckon  I've  got  quite  as  much,  Humphries,  to  give  you 
back  for  it  in  return.  What  would  you  say,  now,  if  I  tell  you 
that  Barsfield  is  here,  within  five  htmdred  yards  of  us,  with  a 
smart  company  of  red-jackets,  and  two  big  wagons  of  baggage  1" 

"Nor 

"  Bot  I  say  yes !"  and  the  scout  then  proceeded  to  inform 
hu  comrade  of  those  matters  iu  reference  to  Barsfield's  arrival 
at  Piney  Grove  with  which  the  reader  has  already  been  made 
acquainted. 

Humphries  listened  attentivelyt  then  exclaimed  — 

**  I  see  it,  Thumby ;  Barsfield  is  to  meet  these  same  tories* 
and  probably  take  the  lead  of  them.  We  heard  from  a  boy 
that  they  were  to  gather,  but  he  could  not  say  who  was  to  com- 
mimd  'em ;  and  the  general  thought  he  could  dash  in  among 
'em  before  they  could  get  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  start 
Hell  have  more  work  now  than  he  thought  for." 

'*  Well,  and  where  sre  you  bent  now>  Humphries?  a'n't  you 
going  back  with  this  news,  I  tell  you  1"  ^ 

"  Tes,  to  be  sure ;  but  you  must  go  in  yourself  at  once.  I 
am  pushing  on  for  Davis,  and  Baxter,  and  little  Gwinn :  they 
iia  afl  out  on  your  line.  We  want  all  the  muzzles  we  can 
muster.    Where's  Mister  Mellicba^ipe  1'* 

The  scout  answered  this  question  gloomily,  as  he  told  of  the 
adventurous  movement  of  the  youth  in  visiting  the  "Piney 
Grove"  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  of  his 
own  urgent  entreaties  to  prevent  it. 

"  It's  an  ugly  risk  he's  taking,"  said  Humphries ;  "  but  wh^% 
can  you  do — you  can't  help  it  noi^  ?" 
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"Why,  yes,  I  Uiink  I  can,"  said  the  other,  quickly.  •! 
can't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  the  hoy  in  the  hand  of  dieet 
Philistines,  and  so,  you  see,  Humphries,  toon  as  I  can  hide  my 
horse  in  the  hollow,  I'm  going  hack  aftier  him.  I  wonH  let 
him  see  me,  for  he's  mighty  ticklish  and  passionate,  and  may 
get  in  a  had  hnmor ;  but  I  can  keep  dose  on  his  skirts,  maii 
say  nothing — only,  if  harm  comes,  I  can  lend  him  a  hdpiiig 
hand,  yon  see,  when  he  don't  look  for  it." 

"  Well,  yonVe  little  time,  and,  soon  as  yon  let  Urn  knew 
that  he's  wanted,  you  mnst  both  push  off  for  the  swamps 
There's  a  branch  broke  across  the  road  at '  My  liady*s  Fancy' 
^-ihe  butt-^nd  points  to  the  right  track;  and,  on  the  sttw 
fin^,  after  yon  get  into  the  bush,  youll  see  another  brolna 
branch  just  before  you  ;  go  to  the  bush-end,  and  keep  diead 
—  that'll  lead  you  down  to  the  first  sentry,  and  that's 
McDonald,  I  think.  But  the  two  branches  aVt  thirty  yaidi 
from  each  other;  so  that,  if  the  one  in  the  road  should  he 
changed  by  anybody,  you'll  only  have  to  look  round  in  the 
woods  till  you  find  the  other." 

Having-  given  diese  directions,  he  stooped  and  whispered 
thd  camp  password  for  the  night  in  the  ean  of  his  atleatife 
comrade:-— 

••  Moultrie  r 

Putting  spurs  to  his  steed,  in  another  instant  he  had  left  the 
place  of  conference  far  behind  him.  Thumbscrew,  then,  re- 
turning to  the  wood,  carefully  placed  his  horse  in  hiding,  and 
proceeded,  according  to  the  silent  determination  which  he  had 
made,  upon  the  path  taken  by  his  young  companion.  He  was 
soon  in  the  thicket  adjoining  the  plantation,  and  resolute  tc  do 
his  best  to  save  the  youth,  over  whom  he  kept  a  watd  ■• 
paternal,  from  dny  of  the  evil  consequences  which  he  feaied 
might  follow  from  his  rashness. 
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OHAPTEB  X. 

THVNDBB  IN   A   CLEAR   8KT. 

At  the  bospitafale  board  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  to  which  we  now 
return,  the  parties  appear  seated  precisely  as  we  left  them. 
Their  condition  is  not  the  same,  however.     They  have  done 
full  justice,  daring  oar  absence,  to  the  repast,  and  to  their  own 
appetites,  rendered  more  acate  from  their  active  travel  of  the 
day.     The  first  rude  demands  of  hunger  had  been  satisfied ; 
the  urgent  business  of  the  table  was  fairly  over ;  and  nothing 
now  remained  to  prevent  the  tory  captain  from  playing  the 
double  part  of  social  guest  and  earnest  lover.    His  position 
might  well  have  prompted  him  to  an  unwonted  effort  in  the 
presence  of  one  whose  favor  he  sought  to  win.    Not  so,  how- 
ever.    Barsfield,  though  bold  and  insolent  enough  with  a  rude 
*   troop  and  in  the  forest,  was  yet  abashed  in  the  presence  of  the 
I  beautiful  and  innocent  Janet.     He  was  one  of  those  instances, 
I   so  frequently  to  be  met  with,  of  a  man  possessed  of  energies 
of  mind  calculated  to  reach  distinction,  but  wanting  in  that 
.    delicacy  of  feeling  and  demeanor,  the  result  only  of  polished 
'   society,  which  alone  can  sustain  him  there  unembarrassed  and 
at  ease.     Too  harsh  in  his  babits   to  conciliate  without  an 
eSorU  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  too  little  familiar  with  the  nice 
delicacies  and  acute  sensibilities  of  the  female  heart  to  make 
the  attempt  with  judgment ;  and  we  find  him,  accordingly,  the 
well-dressed  boor,  in  a  strange  circle,  endeavoring  to  disguise 
his  own  consciousness  of  inadequacy  by  a  dashing  and  forward 
dcnieauor,  which  had   all  the   aspect  of  impertinence.    He 
made  sundiy  efforts  to  engage  the  maiden  and  her  young  com- 
panion in  the  toils  of  conversation,  but  proved  far  less  suc- 
cessful than  his  second   in  command,  who  led  the  way  hi  the 
suggestion  of  topics,  caught  up  the  falling  ends  of  chit-chat» 
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and,  with  all  the  adroitness  of  an  old  practitioner,  knotted 
them  together  as  fast  as  his  superior,  in  his  domsy  efforts  to 
do  likewise,  tore  them  asnnder. 

Olajton  was  a  lively,  brisk,  readj  jonth,  not  oyer  waD* 
informed,  but  with  just  sufficient  reading  and  experience  to 
while  away  a  dull  hour  with  a  thoughtless  maiden.  Janet 
heard  him  with  respect,  but  said  little.  Rose  Duncan,  how- 
ever, had  few  restraints— *  certainly  none  like  those  restraining 
the  former — and  she  chatted  on  with  as  thoughtless  a  spirit  as 
if  there  had  been  no  suffering  in  the  land.  Barsfield  enried 
his  lieutenant  the  immense  gift  .of  the  gab  which  the  latter 
possessed,  and  his  envy  grew  into  a  feeling  of  bitter  mordfi« 
cation,  when  every  effort  of  his  own  to  engage  Janet  in  dia- 
logue failed  utterly,  and,  evidently,  quite  as  often  from  bit 
own  inefficiency,  as  from  the  maiden's  reluctance,  to  mabttin 
it.  A  quiet  "  Yes"  or  "  No"  was  the  only  response  which  she 
appeared  to  find  necessary  in  answer  to  all  his  snggestionf ; 
and  these,  too,  were  uttered  so  coldly  and  so  calmly,  as  to  dis- 
courage the  otherwise  sanguine  tory  in  the  hope  that  maiden 
bashfulness  alone,  and  not  indifference,  was  the  true  canse  of 
her  taciturnity.  The  old  man,  her  father,  as  he  saw  tbe 
anxiety  of  Barsfield  to  fix  his  daughter's  attention,  and,  as  be 
hoped  to  conciliate  one  having  a  useftil  influence,  strove  to 
second  his  efforts,  by  so  directing  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion as  to  bring  out  the  resources  of  the  maiden ;  but  even 
his  efforts  proved  in  a  great  degree  unsuQcessfhL  Her  mind 
seemed  not  at  home  in  all  the  scene,  and  exhibited  but  little 
sympathy  with  those  around  her.  To  those  who  looked  close- 
ly, and  could  read  so  mysterious  a  language  as  that  of  a  joaog 
maiden's  eye,  it  might  bo  seen  that,  in  addition  to  her  niat- 
tance  to  converse  with  Barsfield,  there  was  also  a  creeping  fear 
in  her  bosom,  which  chilled  and  fevered  all  its  elasticity.  Am 
the  hour  advanced,  this  feeling  showed  itself  by  occasional 
unquiet  movements  of  her  eye,  which  glanced  its  sweet  fires 
fitfblly  around,  as  if  in  searchuig  for  some  object  which  it  yet 
dreaded  to  encounter. 

This  state  of  disquietude  did  not  fail  to  strike  the  keea 
watchfulness  of  Barsfield,  whose  own  imperfect  success  <nij 
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made  him  the  more  jealously  observant.  Though  unable  to 
win  the  heart  of  a  fair  lady,  he  was  jet  not  altogether  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  its  movements;  and  he  soon  discovered 
that,  in  addition  to  the  dislike  which  Janet  entertained  for  his 
pretensions,  there  was  ground  enough  to  imagine  that  she  had 
far  less  aversion  to  those  of  another.  He  watched  her  the 
more  closely  from  this  reflection,  and  soon  had  assurance 
doubly  sure  on  the  subject  of  his  conjecture. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  supper  things  had  undergone  removal ; 
the  several  persons  of  the  party  were  dispersed  about  the  room, 
the  two  ladies  occupying  the  sofa,  at  one  arm  of  which,  and 
immediately  beside  Bose  Duncan,  sat  Lieutenant  Clayton, 
bending  forward,  and  exchanging  with  her  a  fVee  supply  of 
chit-chat,  sentimental  and  capricious.  Barsfield,  on  the  other 
httid,  addressed  his  regards  only  to  Janet,  who  sat,  statue-like 
and  pale,  seemingly  unmoved  by  all  she  heard,  and  with  that 
air  of  abstraction  and  anxiety  which  shows  the  thought  to  be 
far  distant  There  was  a  dash  of  apprehension  also  in  her  air, 
such  as  the  young  fawn,  skirting  the  roadside  for  the  first 
time>  might  be  supposed  to  exhibit,  under  the  suggestion  of  its 
own  timid  spirit,  rather  than  of  any  real  danger  from  the 
approach  of  the  hunter.  This  expression  of  countenance,  how- 
ever the  maiden  might  labor  for  its  concealment,  was  yet 
sufficiently  evident  to  one  so  jealously  aroused  and  suspicious 
as  the  tory  captain ;  and  he  could  not  forbear,  at  length,  as 
he  found  ^at  all  other  topics  failed  to  bring  about  a  regular 
conversation  with  her,  to  insinuate  his  own  doubts  of  that  per- 
fect composure  of  her  mind  which,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  her 
language  had  expressed,  but  which  he  did  not  think,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  really  entertained. 

''  Something  surely  has  occturred  to  trouble  you.  Miss  Berkeley 
—some  unlucky  disaster,  no  doubt  f  Your  favorite  nonpareil 
has  broken  bonds,  perhaps — your  mocking-bird  has  sung  his 
last  song  before  strangling  himself  between  his  wires — some- 
thing equally,  if  not  more  sad,  has  fastened  itself  upon  your 
spirits,  and  taken  the  wonted  color  from  your  cheeks.  Let  me 
sympathize  with  you  in  your  misfortune,  I  pray  you ;  let  me 
Imow  the  extent  and  the  cause  of  your  affliction.'* 
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How  bitterly  ironical  was  the  glance  which  accomptniei 
this  speech. 

''Rather  say/'  replied  the  laughing  Eoae,  quickly  and 
archly,  as  she  beheld  the  annoyance  which  the  words  of  the 
tory  had  brought  to  her  cousin,  "  rather  say  that  she  dreads 
some  danger  to  her  favorite — that  she  has  seen  some  threaten- 
ing hawk  hovering  over  her  dovecot,  and  dreads  momendy 
that  he  will  pounce  upon  the  covey,  and — " 

"  Bose !  Bose  Duncan  I"  hurriedly  exclaimed  Janet,  with  a 
most  appealing  glance  of  her  eye,  for  she  knew  the  playlal 
character  of  her  companion ;  "  No  more  of  this.  Rose,  I  heg 
you.  I  am  not  in  the  humor  for  sport  this  evening.  I  beg 
that  you  will  desist.     I  am  not  well." 

"  Oh,  if  you  beg  so  prettily,  and  so  humbly  too,  I  have  d0ie» 
coz.  I  would  not  vex  you  for  the  world,  particularly  when  yoi 
surrender  so  quietly  at  discretion.  But,  really,  I  have  no 
other  way  to  revenge  myself  for  the  sarcasms  I  am  made  to 
endure  by  Mr,  Glayton ;  he  is  really  so  witty —-so  very  exc»- 
ciating." 

She  turned,  as  she  spnkr,  witli  a  foil  glance  of  her  ardi 
blue  eye  upon  Glayton,  and  with  an  expression  of  £ftee  ao 
comically  sarcastic,  that  she  even  succeeded  in  diverting  the 
glance  of  Barsfiold  from  the  face  of  her  cousin  to  thai  of  his 
lieutenant  Glayton  laughed  sillily  in  reply,  and  strove  to 
meet  the  sarcasm  with  as  much  good-nature  as  would  disam 
it.  He  replied  at  the  same  time  playfoly  to  Rose,  and  the 
conversation  went  on  between  them.  This  little  episode — the 
allusion  of  Rose,  though  innocently  made  on  her  part,  wtf 
calculated  to  increase  as  well  the  apprehensions  of  Janet,  tf 
the  suspicions  of  Barsfield ;  and  he  determined  not  to  yield  the 
point,  but,  if  possible,  pressing  it  still  more  home,  to  see  if  be 
could  not  elicit  some  few  more  decided  proofs  of  that  disquiet 
^  of  the  heart  under  which  Janet  so  evidently  labored.  He  wu 
not  troubled  with  those  gentlemanly  scrupled  which  shoaU 
have  produced  a  pause,  if  not  a  direct  arrest,  of  such  a  deter 
mination.  On  the  contrary,  he  knew  of  no  principles  but  thoM 
.which  were  subservient  to  the  selfish  purposes  of  a  ooaise^  tn* 
polished  souL 
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'  This  aDegorj  of  jour  fair  friend,  Miss  Berkeley,  wooM 
not  altogether  wanting  in  some  direct  application,  if  one 
maj  jndge  from  the  degree  of  annoyance  which  it  occasions 
jtm.  Is  it  tme  that  some  favorite  dove  is  in  danger— does  the 
bawk  really  hang  over  head ;  and  am  I  to  trace  in  ^e  likeness 
of  the  one,  a  wild  rebel,  an  outlaw  of  the  land— -some  senti- 
Htental  robber  of  the  swamp— *  and,  in  the  other,  the  vigilant 
sentinel  of  an  indulgent  monarch,  keeping  watch  over  the  fold 
and  protecting  it  against  the  excursive  marauder  t  If  so,  in 
which  of  these  two  shall  I  hold  Miss  Berkeley  to  be  so  greatly 
mterested  ?" 

Mr.  Berkeley  eagerly  bent  forward  to  hear  the  answer  of  hie 
daoghter;  and  even  Blonay,  who  had  withdrawn  hinuelf 
humbly  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  seemed  to  comprehend  some- 
tiiing  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  stretched  out  his  long  neck, 
while  his  blear  eyes  peered  into  those  which  the  maiden  now 
fixed  upon  her  questioner. 

'*  I  am  not  good,  sir,  at  solving  riddles,"  was  her  calm  reply ; 
**  and  really  can  not  undertake  to  say  to  what  your  present 
remark  should  refer.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  however,  in  com- 
paring  to  the  innocent  bird,  in  danger  from  the  lurking  fowler, 
the  outlaw  whom  you  call  the  rebel.  The  hawk,  sir,  stands 
well  enough  for  the  pursuer.  But,  if  these  comparisons  be  true, 
th^re  is  no  danger  to  us,  I  assure  you,  as  I  myself  believe, 
even  should  the  outlaw  become  the  marauder." 

And  here  she  paused,  and  her  eyes  were  withdrawn  from 
the  person  to  whom  she  had  spoken.  The  tory  bit  his  Up ; 
and,  diough  he  strove  with  that  object,  failed  to  suppress  the  • 
dissatisfaction  which  her  speech  had  occasioned.  Taking  up 
her  reply,  which  had  been  evidently  leffc  unfinished,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  cany  out  the  sentence^ 

"But  there  is  danger,  you  would  say,  from  the  latter.  Let 
me  remove  your  fears.  Miss  Beriteley.  The  hawk  will  watch 
over  his  charge  without  preying  upon  it,  as  you  shall  see.  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  brood,  and 
you  and  yours  shall  be  secure  in  the  protection  I  shall  bring 
Jrim  against  any  lurkiug  rebel  in  your  swamps." 

'*  I  believe  not  that  we  have  much  to  fear  from  that  qvMler, 
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Mr.  Barsfield,  provided  none  but  Marion's  men  get  into  1 
Thej  never  trouble  us." 

'*  But,  mj  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman, ''  we  are  none  the 
less  indebted  to  Captain  Barsfield  for  his  aid  and  assistanoai 
It  is  true,  captain,  we  have  not  suffered  much  if  anj  loss  yet 
from  the  people  who  are  out ;  but  times  may  change,  captam, 
and  there's  no  knowing  how  soon  jour  kind  assistance  may 
be  of  the  utmost  inq^ortance.  We  should  not  be  ungiate&lf 
Janet" 

«I  would  not,  father,"  responded  the  maiden,  meekly; 
"  Oaptain  Barsfield  has  my  thanks  for  the  aid  he  has  proffersd 
U8,  though  I  still  think  we  shall  not  find  it  necessary.  Our 
home  has  always  been  a  quiet  one,  and  has  been  respected  by 
all  parties.  My  father,"  and  here  she  turned  to  Barsfield  with 
a  firee  and  fearless  glance,  "  My  father  is  an  invalid,  and  eta 
not  take  any  part  in  the  war  which  is  going  on ;  and  while  be 
extends  his  hospitality  to  all,  without  distinction,  he  may  wall 
hope  to  need  little  of  the  aid  of  either  in  defending  him  from 
any.  It  is  as  little,  undw  these  circumstances,  as  we  csa 
require,  that  our  guests  shall  forbear  the  use  of  language  wUdb 
might  either  give  us  pain,  as  it  refers  o(mtemptuously  or  on* 
justly  to  our  friends  and  those  whom  we  esteem,  or  must  is- 
volve  us  in  the  controversy  which  we  should  better  avoid. 
Oaptain  Barsfield  will  forgive  me  if  I  am  unwilling  to  listen  io 
the  abuse  of  my  countrymen." 

The  manner  of  the  maiden  was  so  dignified  as  to  silesce 
farther  controversy.  Barsfield  submitted  with  a  very  good 
grace,  though  inwardly  extremely  chafed  at  the  resolute  vA 
unreserved  manner  in  which  she  spoke  of  those  whom  he 
had  denounced  as  rebels,  and  to  whose  patriotic  conduct  ha 
own  had  been  so  unhappily  opposed.  He  strove,  however,  sot 
merely  to  subdue  his  ill-humor,  but  to  prove  to  her  that  it  htd 
given  way  to  better  feelings ;  and,  with  a  due  increase  of 
Courtesy,  he  arose,  and  would  have  conducted  her  to  the  fioa 
old  harpsichord,  which  formed  a  most  conspicuous  article  of 
the  household  furniture  in  the  apartment  8he  declined,  hov 
ever,  to  perform,  in  spite  of  every  compliment  which  he  cosM 
>  upon  her  skill  and  voice,  with  beth  of  whkh  hs  tf* 
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peared  to  be  familiar.  Her  father  added  his  solicitations  also ; 
bat  she  pleaded  unpreparedness  and  her  own  indisposition 
so  firmly,  that  the  demand  was  at  length  given  up.  The 
lieutenant,  however,  was  more  snccessful  with  the  inconsiderate 
and  laughing  girl  who  sat  beside  him.  She  offered  no  scruples 
— said  she  loved  to  plaj  and  sing  of  all  things  in  the  world; 
and,  taking  her  seat  in  the  midst  of  her  own  jest  and  laughter, 
touched  the  kejs  with  a  free  finger,  that  seemed  perfectly  at 
home,  while  she  sang  the  following  little  ditty,  with  a  fiii^ 
^ear  voice  which  filled  the  apartment :— * 

L 

Though  grief  aaeail  thee,  young  hearty 

And  donbt  be  there, 

And  ttone-eyed  eire, 
And  iiokaefls  ail  thee^  yomig  kMffi 

Love  on — love  oa 

IL 

A  grMter  angtiiih,  yovng  hMrti 

Than  these  ean  b^ 

Shoald  love,  in  thee, 
For  ever  languish,  young  heartl  — 

Love  on — love  on. 

m. 
life's  ohoioest  pleasure^  young  hearty 

Oan  only  wait 

On  her  whose  fate 
Makes  love  her  treasure,  young  1 

Love  on — lova  on. 


And  know  that  sorrow,  young  henrti 

And  wo,  and  strife, 

Belong  to  Kfe^ 
And  ave  love's  bomu*,  young  heaitl 

Love  on — love  on. 


They  iisar  his  glaooes^  young  hfmft% 

And  fleet  away 

As  night  from  day. 
When  he  advances,  young  heaft*w 

Love  on —love  on. 
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▼L 
A  iuippj  corner^  young  heu\ 

Love's  earliest  bird 

Hay  DOW  be  heard. 
With  Yoioe  of  suniiner,  young  heaii^ 

LoTe  on  — -love  on. 


Around  thee  springing;  young  hearty 

Bird,  leaf,  and  flower, 

That  flu  thy  bower, 
Are  eyer  singing,  young  heart— 

Lore  on  —  love  on. 

While  the  song  of  Rose  was  yet  trilling  in  their  ears,  a  fkml 
but  distinct  whistle  penetrated  the  apartment.  The  qniek  and 
jealous  sense  of  Barsfield  was  the  very  first  to  hear  it ;  and, 
from  the  comer  where  he  sat  cronching,  the  long  neck  of  Blo- 
nay  might  have  been  seen  suddenly  thrust  out,  as  his  head 
leaned  forward  to  listen.  The  eye  of  the  torj  captain  invol- 
untarily turned  upon  the  face  of  Janet  Berkeley :  a  de^>er 
paleness  had  overshadowed  it ;  and,  though  she  did  not,  and 
dared  not,  look  in  the  direction  of  her  observer,  she  well  knew 
that  his  gaze  was  fastened  upon  her,  and  this  knowledge  in* 
creased  her  confusion.  The  suspicions  of  Barsfield,  always 
active,  were  doubly  aroused  at  the  present  moment,  though, 
with  the  policy  of  a  practised  soldier,  he  yet  took  especial  cars 
to  conceal  them. 

It  was  curious  to  look  on  the  half-breed  all  the  while.  The 
instinct  of  the  scout  had  awakened  into  a  degree  of  conseioii»> 
ness  with  that  whistle,  which  all  the  sweet  music  of  Rose  Dan- 
can,  to  which  he  had  been  listening,  could  never  have  pro- 
voked. His  thought  was  already  in  the  woods ;  and,  like  sdoe 
keen^  hound,  his  mood  began  to  grow  imMtient  of  restraint,  and 
to  hunger  aftei  ine  close  chase  anc  the  bloody  fray.  The  eye 
of  B&isfield,  turning  from  the  fa^  of  the  maiden,  was  fixed 
upon  him  i  and,  with  his  habitual  caution,  Blonay,  as  he  saw 
himself  observed,  drew  in  his  head,  which  now  rested  with  hk 
usual  listnessness  upon  his  shoulder,  wbile  he  seemed  to  UfM 
away  into  his  accustomed  stupor.  , 
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ITlie  signal,  if  such  it  were,  was  again  repeated,  and  plosepr 
act  Jkand.  A  faint  smile  curled  the  lips  of  the  tc^j  captfiin,  and 
his  glance  again  settled  upon  the  face  of  Janet  8he  strove 
lo  encounter  that  glanee  of  inquisitive  insolence,  but  her  heart 
was  too  full  of  its  fears^  She  could  not— her  eye  sank  away 
frem  die  eneontiter,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  torj  were  con« 
finoaed* 

**  There's  a  signal  for,  somebody,"  was  his  careless  remark. 
^  A  signal !"  exclaimed  Clayton  and  Rose,  in  the  same 
teestlL 

^  A  signal !"  said  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  alarm. 
**  Yes,  a  signal— *  and  the  signal  of  one  of  Marion's  men," 
Wtts  the  leply  of  Barsfi6ld.    <*  He  ha^  strayed  this  time  into 
the  wrong  grounds,  and  will  be  laid  by  his  heels  if  he  heed 
tt0t  Us  footsteps.*' 

The  hands  of  Janet  were  clasped  involuntarily,  and  a  prayer- 
fid  dionght  was  rapidly  springing  in  he?  mind,  while  her  heart 
beat  thick  with  its  apprehensipns. 

**  Why  do  yen  think  it  a  signal  of  ICarion's  men,  captain  t" 
the  inquiry  of  Clayton ;  "  may  it  not  be  the  whistle  of 
I  idler  among  our  own  t" 
**  No ;  he  might  run  some  risk  of  a  bullet  if  that  were  the 
Our  loyaliats  know  these  sounds  too  well  not  to  prick 
tbeir  eai:8  when  they  hear  them»  That  whistle  is  peculiar,  and 
not  so  easily  imitated.  There—- you  hear  it  again  1  The 
enemy  is  daring,  if  he  be  an  enesogr ;  if  a  friend*  he  is  not 
less  so." 

^  It  may  be  one  of  the  negroes,"  was  the  timidly-expressed 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Berkeley. 

**  Miss  Berkeley  wUl  scarcely  concur  with  you  in  that  pon- 
jectnre,"  was  the  sarcastic  response  of  Barsfield,  while  his  eye 
icnitinised  closely  and  anpoyingly  the  rapidly-changing  color 
upon  het  cheeks»  Aa  he  gased,  her  emotion  grew  almost  in- 
supportable, and  her  anxiety  became  so  intense;  as  fo  be  pef- 
eeptiUe  to  ail«  Her  eyes  seemed;  not  to  regard  the  con^pf ny» 
but  Were  fixeid  and  wild  in  their  frozen  staie  upon  a  distant 
viidiow  of  the  apartment.  That  glance,  so  immoveable  and 
JOi&U  of  earnest  tertor«  proved  a  guide  to  that  of  the  t(arj. 


to 
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He  read,  in  its  ii^nsity  of  gftse,  a  farther  flolation  of  tlie  mys- 
tery ;  and,  taming  suddenly  in  the  sane  direetioD,  the  SMrot 
was  revealed.  The  distant  but  distinet  and  ireU-known  iiMi<- 
tures  of  Ernest  Mellichampe  were  clearly  seen  &ro«gh  tb« 
pane,  looking  in  over  the  head  of  Blonay,  from  the  {nasu  tm 
which  he  had  ascended.  The  morement  of  Barsfield  was  in- 
stantaneous. With  a  fierce  oath  he  dashed  from  his  seat,  wmAp 
sefziug  his  sabre,  which  lay  upon  a  n^ghboriag  table,  mibed 
torward'  the  entrance.  The  movement  of  Janet  Berkdey  was 
not  less  sudden.  She  darted  with  a  wild  cry,  somethiig  W- 
twcen  a  shriek  and  a  prayer,  and  stood  directly  in  his  pallk- 
way-^her  eye  still  fixed  upon  the  window  wh«re  her  lorer 
stood -^  her  heart  still  pleading  for  his  safefy  «>her  am  lylifted 
fbr  his  defence. 

''  Let  me  pass.  Hiss  Berkeley !"  were  the  himied  werds  audi 
stem  demand  of  the  tory. 

"Kever-^neTcr-^I  will-  perish  first!"  Ae  exdaimad,  um^ 
herently  and  unconsciously,  ht  reply. 

He  extended  his  arm  to  put  her  aside,  and  by  this  tine  the 
whole  party  had  furisen  &om  their  seats,  wondering  al  whil 
they  saw,  for  they  were  ignorant  0f  the  knowledge  poisaaiei 
hy  the  tory.  The  father  of  Uie  maiden  would  have  interposed, 
and  iBose  Duncan,  surprised  and  terrified,  also  came  fofrwaidt 
but  Janet  Berkeley  heeded  them  not.  ^Foriovt  at  die  inter- 
ruption, Barsfield  cried  out  to  Glayton  to  pmvue. 

<' The  rebel  Mellichat(q>el"  was  his  cry ;  ^  he  is  in  the  pi- 
£za  now;  he  was  but  this  instant  at  the  window.    PoisM 
lim  widi  all  the  men-— cut  him  to  pieces— give  him  no  qaa^ 
ter— fly!" 

The  fbrm  of  Janet  filled  the  doorway :  her  arms  weie  ex- 
tended. 

''Mercy!"  she  cried;  "mercy,  mercy  I  Fly  not — pviM 
him  not:  he  is  gone — he  is  beyond  your  readi.  lferey«-* 
have  mercy !" 

They  put  her  aside,  and  Barsfield  hurried  through  ^m  deot. 
8he  caught  his  arm  wid)  a  nervous  grasp,  and  ehmg  Id  Ua  in 
*the  Ibrvor  of  a  desperation  growing  out  of  her  aceumdatiag 
ienoit.    He  broke  furiously  away  Atom  her  hold,  mmi  ahesaik, 
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fkiDting  and  exhausted,  bu^  still  conscious  of  her  lover's  dan- 
^<er,  at  foil  length  along  the  floor.  They  were  gone  in  the 
pnraait,  the  toiy  captain  and  his  lieutenant ;  but  Blonay,  though 
be  had  risen  with  the  rest,  still  remained  in  the  apartment. 
Tike  old  father  tottered  to  his  daughter  in  consteriintion,  and 
strove,  with  the  assistance  of  Rose,  to  lift  her  from  the  ground. 
In  hia  own  rude  way,  and  trembling,  too,  at  the  idea  of  liis 
near  approach  to  one  so  superior,  Blonay  proffered  his  assist- 
ance. 

**  The  poor  gal,"  he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  unwonted  pity, 
while  lifting  hei  to  the  sofa  —  "  the  poor  ga»,  she's  main  fright- 
enelcl  new,  1  tell  you  !*' 

"My  child — my  ^hild ! — speak  *.o  me,  ny  Janet!  Look 
Hpon  me!— it  is  your  father,  Janet!  Look  up  to  me,  my 
dangi^ter!" 

Eere7es  unclosed,  and  her  lips  were  ma  v6d  in  correspondence 
vifti  the  agonlaiug  thoughts  and  appre'nendons  of  her  soul. 

"  MellicLai.  pe — rash,  rash  Mdllisnampe !  Oh,  father,  they 
win  take — the^  w'U  murder  bin !' 

''Fear  not,  my  child,  feai  rot,"  was  the  father's  reply,  his 
own  accents  full  of  tbat  veA7  fear  which  he  required  that  she 
dionld  not  feel.  **  Fear  nothing ;  this  is  my  house — these  are 
my  grounds.  They  shall  not — no,  my  daughter,  they  dare 
Bot — touch  a  hair  of  the  head  of  Menichampe." 

But  the  dangliter  knew  better  than  her  father  his  own  weak* 
ness  and  the  insecurhy  of  her  lover,  and  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully,  though  listening  patiently  to  all  his  efforts  at  con* 
wlation.  In  that  moment  the  father's  love  of  bis  child  grew 
oottspicuons.  He  hung  over  her,  and  sobbed  iVeely  like  aa^ 
infant.  He  said  a  thousand  soothing  things  in  her  ears ;  pre-  ^ 
dkted  a  long  life  of  happiness  with  her  lover;  strove  to  reas- 
rare  her  on  every  topic  of  their  mutual  apprehension  ,*  and,  on 
Lb  own  tottering  frame,  with  the  assistance  of  Rose  Dnncan, 
helped  her  to  the  chamber  whose  repose  she  seemed  so  impora- 
Uvely  to  require. 
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Thb  movement  of  Barsfield  was  almost  as  soon  peremed 
^  bj  Mellichampe  as  it  had  been  by  Janet  BeikeTey.  He  sav* 
at  a  giftuce,  the  abrupt  spring  which  the  tory  made  £rsm  his 
chair;  and,  conjecturing  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  he  prepared 
himself  for  flight.  Though  rash  in  the  extreme,  he  was  not  as 
much  of  the  madman  as  to  daxe  the  contest  with  scch  a  foic« 
as  Barsfield  could  bring  agMust  him :  yet  loath  was  Le,  indeed, 
to  fly  before  so  hat^  an  enemy. 

"  Oh,  could  we  but  cross  weapons  alone  i;i  that  deep  fiHresW 

with  no  eye  upon  us  but  those  le&veiu/  watchers,  and  the  gnm 

^.     spirits  that  hover  around  and  exult  l:i  the  good  stroke  whieli 

is  struck  for  vengeance !    Gould  we  there  meet,  Barsfield-* 

but  this  hour — I  would  ask  nothing  more  from  Heaven!'* 

This  was  the  prayer  of  Hellichampe ;  these  were  his  wordsi 
>^uttered  through  his  clinched  teeth,  as,  turning  from  the  win- 
\w,  he  placed  his  hands  on  the  light  railing  of  the  balcony, 

^,  heedless  of  the  height— something  over  fifteen  feet-** 
>ed,  with  a  fearless,  yet  bitter  heart,  into  the  yard  below. 

He  had  come,  agreeably  to  his  appointment  with  the  nuudeii, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  spite  of  all  the; solicitations  of  hii 
friend  and  comrade^  He  h^d  uttered  his  accustomed  sigoah 
—they  had  been,  of  necessity,  disregarded.  Vexed  and  £|v•^ 
ish,  his  blood  grew  more  phrensied  at  every  moment  which  he 
was  compelled  to  wait ;  and,  at  no  time  blessed  wiUi  patience,  he 
had  adopted  the  still  more  desperate  resolution  of  penetrating 
to  the  very  dwelling  which  contained  the  maiden  whom  he 
loved.  What  to  him  was  the  danger  from  an  enemy  at  such  i 
moment,  and  with  feeliiigs  such  as  his  I     What  were  thoie 
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i — what  the  imn  which  posoessed  him  ?  Patient  and 
raoklegn,  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts  did  equal  injustice  to 
k«r  and  to  himseli 

"  She  forgets — she  forswears  me  Hke  all  the  rest.  He  seeks 
ker»  iKvhapSi  and  she^ha !  what  hope  had  the  desperate  and 
tiis  desolate  ever  yet  from  woman^  when  pomp  and  prosperity 
a]^reaAed  as  his  rival  1" 

He  little  knew  the  maiden  whom  he  so  misjudged ;  hut  it 
was  thus  that  he  eommuned  with  his  own  bittw  spirit,  when 
keraade  the  rash  determination  to  penetrate  to  the  dwelling, 
from  the  deep  nmhrageeus  garden  in  its  rear,  where,  hitherto, 
Ae  loYors  had  been  accustomed  to  meet,  in  as  sweet  a  bower 
as  love  could  have  chosen  for  a  purpose  so  hallowed. 

But,  though  rash  almost  to  madness  in  coming  to  the  dwell- 
ing, Hellicbampe  was  not  so  heedless  of  his  course  as  to  forget 
the  earnest  warnings  which  Witherspoon  had  given  him.  In 
approaching  the  bouse  be  had  taken  tbe  precaution  to  survey 
all  the  premises  beforehand.  The  grounds  were  all  well  known 
to' him,  and  he  made  a  circuit  around  them,  by  wbieh  means 
he  discovered  the  manner  in  which  tbe  encampment  of  tbe 
troop  was  madei  and  how,  and  where,  the  sentinels  were  post- 
ed. These  he  surveyed  without  exposure,  and,  though  imme- 
diaiely  eont%uoQ8  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the  lounging 
gnaird,  he  escaped  without  challenge  or  suspicion.  From  tbe 
park  he  stole  back  into  the  garden.  Emerging  from  its  shel- 
'er,  he  advanced  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and,  passing  under 
the  pi^Ba  which  encompassed  it,  he  stole  silently  up  the  steps, 
sought  the  window,  looked  in  upon  the  company,  and  waa 
compelled,  as  we  have  se^a,  to  fly.  -  . 

He  was  now  in  the  court  below ;  and,  as  the  bustle  went  on 
above,  he  paused  to  listen  and  to  meditate  his  course.  MeiUi- 
while  the  alarm  was  sounded  from  the  bugle  of  the  troop.  Tbe 
commotion  of  their  movement  distinctly  reached  his  ears,  anj 
he  leaped  off  fleetly  but  composedly  among  the  trees,  which 
concealed  bis  flight  toward  the  garden,  just  as  the  rush  of 
BaKsfield  and  Clayton  down  the  steps  of  the  piassza  warned 
hiiA  of  the  necessity  of  fai-tber  precipitation.  At  that  moment, 
iartkig  forward,  he  encountered  the  person  of  one  who  wai 
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ilflv«ncing.     Re  hmA  drawn  bis  knife  in  tlie  fint 
hie  flight,  andi  looking  now  onl^^  for  enemies,  it  Iiad 
found  its  sheath  in  the  breast  of  the  stranger,  when  tins  t 
of  his  v6ice  arrested  the  fii^tive. 

'*Ha,  Mass  Aniest,  dat  jodl  Lord  'a  many*  yra  ^bhI 
knock  the  breat  oat  my  body.** 

''  Silence,  Scip — not  a  word,  villain.  I  am  pmrsmed  by  the 
tortes.  Would  you  bfiiray  me  T  w«re  tke  hniied  «od  mm- 
jdiatic,  but  suppressed  words  of  Mellichampe. 

"  Tray  you,  Mass  Amest-^how  oome  yea  tink  sot  Bb^ 
da  Sip — y'ou  truss  Sip  alwaysi  Mass  Amest— ^tnma  *em  aowr* 
was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  negro,  uttered  m  tones  similsfly 
low^ 

"  I  will,  Scip — I  will  trust  you.  Barsfield  is  upon  me,  snd 
I  must  gain  the  garden.** 

*'No  go  dere.  Toxj  sodger  jist  ran  long  by  the  gsadei 
fisnce.** 

"Where  then,  old  fellow  I" 

The  negro  paused  for  a  moment,  and  the  clattering  of  tts 
sabres  was  now  heard  distinctly. 

"  Drop,  Mass  Amest,  drop  for  dear  life  close  behmd  dis 
tree.    Hug  'em  close,  I  yerry  dem  coming." 

"  I  have  it,**  said  the  youth,  coolly,  to  the  bewildered  negn, 
as  the  sounds  denoted  the  approach  of  the  |kirsiiers  to  dsi 
^puurter  of  the  area  in  whid  this  brief  conference  had  boss 
carried  on — 

"  I  have  it,  Scip.  I  will  lie  close  to  this  feUen  tree»  and  do 
yo«  take  to  your  heels  in  the  direction  of  the  woods.  To  thr 
right,  Scip  —  and  let  them  see  you  as  you  nm«"' 

"  How  den.  Mass  Arnest — wha  de  good  oh  datf 

"  Fly,  fellow,  they  come— to  the  right,  to  the  rif^f* 

With  the  words  Mellichampe  throw  himself  prostrate,  ehfi 
beside  a  huge  tree  that  had  been  recently  felled  in  the  eselo 
8ure»  while  the  faithful  negro  darted  off  withoat  hesttatioa  a 
the  direction  which  had  been  pointed  oat  to  him.  In  anothtf 
moment  a  body  of  the  troopers  was  scattered  around  the  twir 
bounding  over  it  in  all  directions.  Barsfield  led  the  punsilr 
and  animated  it  by  his  continoal  eommeads.    Ti»e  snena  gMN» 
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Srttrsified  by  the  rnshing  tomults  and  the  wild  mes  of  tb« 
piirsaerSf  and  it  was  not  many  minutes  belbre  the  ehatfe  was 
vncouraged  bj  a  glimpse  which  thej  caught  of  the  flying 
ikegro.     At  once  all  feet  were  turned  in  the  one  direction. 
Soldier  after  soldier  passed  in  emulous  haste  oyer  the  log 
where  Hellichampe  lay,  and,  when  the  clamor  had  sunk  away 
in  tbe  distance,  he  rose  quietly,  and  eoolly  listening  for  a  fsw 
•ecottclB  to  the  distant  uproar,  he  stole  cautiously  back  into 
tiie  garden,  in  the  crowded  shmbberj  and  thick  umbrage  of 
wMeli  he  might  hare  readilj  anticipated  a  tolerable  conceal- 
ment while  the  nig^t  lasted  from  all  the  troop  which  BarsfieM 
etmld  muster.    Here  he  could  distinguish  the  various  sounds 
and  stages  of  the  pursuit ;  now  spreading  far  away  to  the  fields 
ind  en  the  borders  of  the  park -^  and  now,  as  the  adroit  Scipio 
doubled  upon  his  pursuers,  coming  nigher  to  the  original  start- 
faig-^laee.    But  whether  it  was  that  Scip's  heart  failed' him, 
or  his  legs  first,  may  not  be  said.    It  is  enough  to  know  that 
he  began  to  falter.    His  enemies  gained  ground  rapidly  upon 
Um.     He  passed  into  a  briar-copse,  and  lay  close  for  a  Irhile, 
liiongh  torn  by  their  thorns  at  every  forward  movement,  in  the 
hope  to  gain  a  temporary  rest  from  the  pursuit ;  but  the  chase 
Irmcked  him  out,  and  its  thick  recesses  gave  him  no  shelter. 
The  sabres  were  thrust  into  the  copse  in  several  places,  and, 
treading  their  ungentle  contact,  the  hunted  negro  ouee  more 
took  to  his  heels.     He  dashed  forward  and  made  fbr  a  little 
pine  thicket  that  seemed  to  promise  hhn  a  fair  hope  t(ft 
concealment;  but,  when  most  sanguine,  an  obtrusive  vine 
caught  his  uplifted  foot  as  he  sprang  desperately  forward,  and, 
will  a  heavy  squelch  that  nearly  took  the  breath  out  of  his 
h:dj,  he  lay  prostrate  at  tiie  mercy  of  hb  enemy.    Barsfield 
liimself  was  upon  him.    With  a  fierce  oath  and  a  cry  of  tri- 
umpli  he  Ao^  his  sabre  over  his  head,  and  threatened  instant 
death  to  the  supposed  Mellichampe.    The  poor  negro,  though 
net  miwSMng  to  risk  his  lifb  for  the  youth',  now  thought  it  high 
time  to  speak ;  and,  in  real  or  affiBCted  terror,  he  cried  aloud 
I&  language  not  to  be  mistaken,     ^ 
"Dent  you  chop  a  nigger  with  your  sword  now»  I  tell  jree. 
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0or  A'jaightj,  ^ms  Gappis,  jou  no  guine  IdU  a  poor  i 
da's  doing  ^othing  At  all  i" 

Barsfield  recoiled  in  astonishment  onlj  to  advanee  v^oax  the 
erouching  black  with  redoubled  fury ;  and  he  might  have  uaed 
the  uplifted  weapon  siraplj  from  tbe  chagrin  and  disappoint 
ment,  but  that  a  stronger  motive  restrained  him.  Widi  t^ 
strength  and  rage  of  a  giant*  he  hurled  the  negro  back  to  the 
ground  whence  he  had  now  half  risen,  and  fiercely  demand- 
ed of  him  why  he  had  fled  from  the  pursuit 

*'  Ki !  Mass  Gappin,  you  ax  a  nigger  wha'  for  he  nuis  vlwi 
you  fuss  run  at  'em  wid  you'  big  sword,  and  want  to  chop  *eia 
wid  it  Da's  'nough  to  make  a  nigger  run*  I  'speck.  Nq  nig- 
ger  nebber  guine  'tand  for  dat" 

^  Scoundrel  1  do  not  trifle  wfth  me,"  was  die  fierce  xflflj* 
**  Ton  have  seen  young  Mellicfaampe." 

,  .**  Who  dat— Mass  Arnest  t    No  see  'em  to-night  Mast  Oap- 
pin." 

"Scomv^ifel!  you  are  tying  now..  I  know  it  You  have  hid- 
den him  away.  Lead  us  to  the  spot,  or  put  us  upon  his  track 
so  that  we  find  him,  or,  by  the  Eternal !  I  swing  you  xsf  Is 
these  branches." 

The  negro  solemnly  declared  his  ignorance*  but  this  did  net 
satisfy  the  tory. 

**  Disperse  your  men  over  the  grounds— the  park-*the  gar- 
den-—on  all  sides.    The  rebel  must  be  hereabouts  stilL    He 
can  not  have,  gone  far.    Leave  me  but  a  couple  of  stout  fellow 
to  manage  this  slave." 

Clayton  wa3  about  to  go*  when  the  words  rf  Barsfidd  ot 
tered  in  a  low,  freeaing  zone  of  determination,  reached  hiseai. 

**  An4,  hear  you,  Gli^ton — no  quarter  to  the  spy —hew  hi* 
down  without  a  word." 

The  lieutenant  departed,  leaving  Ike  two  mega  whom  Ui 
superior  had  required.  One  of  those,  in  obedience  to  the  eoA- 
mand  of  Barsfield*  produced  a  stout  cordj  which  w^ea  eoQve- 
niently  at  hand,  from  bis  pocket. 

'  Wha'  you  guine  do  now,  Mass  Oappia  V^  died  the  wff^ 
beginning  to  be  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  cold-Uo^ded  cpit  of 
preparation  which  the  soldier  was  making. 
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^Toa.  ahaU  see,  you  bUck  rMcal,  soon  enougli/'  wmt  die 
wply. 
''Noose  it  now,  Dnunmond,"  was  the  order  of  the  tory. 
It  wae  obeyed,  and  in  another  moment  the  cord  encircled 
the  neck  of  the  terrified  Scipio. 

**  Confess  now,  sir -^confess  all  yon  have  done— all  that  yon 
know.     Have  you  not  seen  the  rebel  to-night}" 
**  Wbich  one,  Mass  Oappin  t" 

"  No  fooling,  fellow.    Ton  know  well  enough  who^J  mean—* 
tlie  rebel  Mellichampe." 
"  Wba'— Mass  Amestr 
"Ay/' 

"  No,  sa.  Mass  Cappin.  It's  trute  wba'  1  tell  you  now.  1 
bery  glad  for  see  Mass  Amest,  but  I  a'n't  seen  'em  dis  tree 
day  and  seven  week.  He's  gone,  day  say,  high  up  the  San- 
"tee,  wib  de  rest." 

**  And  you  haven't  seen  him  to-night  1" 
**  Da's  a  trute -^  I  no  see'm  to-night." 

'^A  d d  lie,  Scipio,  which  must  be  punished.    Tuck  him 

up,  Drummond." 

**  Hab  a  pity  on  poor  nigger.  Mass  Cappin !  It's  a  nigger 
is  no  wort  salt  to  be  hom'ny.  -Hab  a  pity  on  poor  nigger.  Ah, 
MasB  Barsfield,  yon  no  guine  bang  Scip  1  I  make  prayers  for 
you.  Mass  Barsfield,  you  no  hang  Scip  dis  time." 

The  negro  implored  earnestly  as  the  design  appeared  more 
determinateiy  urged  by  the  tory.  He  was  seriously  terrified 
with  the  prospect  before  him,  and  his  voice  grew  thick  with 
horror  and  increasing  alarm. 

''Confess,  then,  or,  by  God !  you  swing  on  that  tree.  Tell 
all  that  you  know,  for  nothing  else  can  save  you." 

*  I  hab  noting  to  tell,  Mass  Cappin.  I  berry  good  nigger, 
da's  honest,  sa,  more  dan  all  de  rest  of  massa's  niggers,  only  I 
will  tief  Bacon,  Mass  Cappin.  I  can't  help  tief  bacon  when  I 
git  a  chance,  massa.    Da's  all  da's  agen  Scip,  Mass  Gap- 

PUL 

There  was  so  much  of  simplicity  in  Scipio's  mode  of  defence* 
that  Barsfield  half  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  really  ignor- 
ant of  the  place  of  Mellichampe's  concealment ;  but,  as  he 
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ftfil]  knew  ibat  Scipio  was  a  farorite  familj-BevraDt,  aid  f» 
markable  for  his  fidelity,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  would  kmf 
a  secret  eonceming  one  so  long  intimate  witb  it  as  MellieiiaBpe 
to  the  very  last  moment.  This  suggestion  hastened  Us  de- 
cision. .With  the  utmost  composure  he  bade  the  soldier  exo- 
cute  his  office,  and  looked  on  calmly,  and  heard  withost  heed- 
ing the  many  adjurations,  and  prayers,  and  protestatioin  it 
the  negro,  desperately  urged,  as  they  hurried  him  to  Ae  tree, 
over  a  projecting  limb  of  which  one  end  of  the  rope  was  already 
thrown. 

<*Will  you  tell  now,  Scipio  f  demanded  Barsfield  of  die 
slave,  in  a  tone  of  voice  absolutely  frightful  to  him  from  its 
gendenesB.  *'TeU  me  where  Hellichampe  ran— tell  where 
you  have  concealed  him,  and  I  let  you  go;  but,  if  yon  do  bM. 
^ou  hang  in  a  few  moments  on  this  very  tree.'* 

**  I  no  see'm.  Mass  Cappia — he  no  run,  he  stan'  In  de  sam 
place.  Hab  a  pity,  Mass  Oappin,  'pon  Scipio,  da's  a  good  nig- 
ger for  old  massa,  and  da's  doing  noting  for  harm  anybody.* 

^Once  more,  Scipio-^ where  is  the  rebel  t—^ where  it  Melfi- 
champe  1" 

**  Da  trute.  Mass  Oappin,  I  don't  know." 

•*  Pull  him  up,  men." 

The  cruel  order  was  eooDy  given,  and  in  tones  that  left  ns 
room  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  to  doubt  that  they  were  li 
execute  the  hurried  sentence.  Struggling,  gasping,  aud  fadxir 
iiig  to  speak,  Scipio  was  lifted  into  air.  He  kicked  de8pe^ 
ately,  sought  to  scream,  and  at  length,  as  the  agony  ot  Ui 
increasing  suffocation  grew  more  and  more  oppressive,  and  la 
feeble  and  scarcely  intelligible  accents,  he  professed  his  wil- 
lingness now  to  do  all  that  was  required  of  him. 

^I  tell — I  tell  ebbry  ting,  Mass  Gappin— cut  de  rope,  dt'i 
all.  I  tell — cut  'em  fass — lose  'em  quick.  Oh  — he  da  naib 
my  head — I  choke." 

The  cord  was  relaxed  With  the  utterance  of  tills  promiie- 
The  victim  was  suffered  to  sink  down  upon  the  ground,  where, 
for  a  few  moments,  he  crouched,  half  sitting,  half  lying,  thioit 
exhausted  with  struggling,  and  seemingly  in  a  stupor  from  the 
pain  and  fright  he  had  undergone.     But  Barsfield  did  not  notk 
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legard  his  BufferiDgs.  He  took  the  negro  at  lib  word,  and, 
iaipatieiit  for  his  own  revenge,  hurried  the  movements  of  the 
poor  creature.  The  rope  was  still  twined  ahout  his  neck,  and 
tkis,  kept  in  continual  fear  of  the  doom  which  had  been  only 
mspended,  he  was  required  to  lead  the  way,  and  put  the  pur- 
suers upon  the  lost  trail  of  the  fugitive. 
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THE   TRAIL   LOST. 

••  Gome,  sir — away — put  ns  on  the  track  of  the  reibeL  8hov 
where  he  is  hidden — and,  hark  yon,  Scipio— not  a  word — 
no  noise  to  tell  him  we  are  coming,  or — " 

The  threat  was  left  unfinished,  hut  it  was  neveitheless  nf- 
ficiently  well  understood.  The  reply  of  the  negro  was  char- 
acteristic. 

"Gor  A'mighty,  Mass  Barsfield,  enty  I  guinet  Yoa  bo 
'casion  push  a  nigger  so.  Ef  you  was  to  hang  me  np  agen,  I 
couldn't  go  no  more  faster  dan  I  does." 

He  led  the  way  freely  enough ;  but  it  was  not  the  inteotioa 
of  Scipio  to  betray  the  trust  of  Mellichampe,  even  if  iC  had 
been  in  his  power  to  lead  them  to  the  place  of  his  concealment 
His  object  was  simply  to  escape  a  present  difficulty.  He  had 
no  thought  beyond  the  moment.  With  this  object,  with  the 
natural  cunning  of  the  negro,  and  the  integrity  of  the  faithiol 
slave,  he  framed  in  his  mind  a  plan  of  search,  which,  while  it 
should  be  urged  on  his  part  with  all  the  earnestness  of  tnidi, 
should  yet  still  more  effectually  mislead  the  pursuers.  Scipio 
was  one  of  those  trusty  slaves  to  be  found  in  almost  every  na- 
tive southern  family,  who,  having  grown  up  with  the  children 
of  their  owners,  have  acquired  a  certain  correspondence  of  feel- 
ing with  them.  A  personal  attachment  had  strengthened  the 
bonds  which  necessity  imposed,  and  it  was  quite  as  much  & 
principle  in  Scipio's  mind  to  fight  and  die  for  his  owners,  as  to 
work  for  them.  Regarding  his  young  mistress  with  a  mo6t  im- 
varying  devotion,  he  had  been  made  acquainted  at  an  earlr 
period  with  the  nature  of  the  tie  which  existed  between  llC^ 
self  and  Mellichampe,  and  many  were  the  billets  and  mfmnp$ 
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•f  love,  Ti^ieh'bad  been  confided  bj  the  two  to  8cipio,  dariiif 
tbe  unsophisticated  eonrtship  which  had  be^n  carried  on  be- 
tween tbem.  Proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  fond 
of  the  parties,  the  tmst  of  Mellichampe  was  sacred  in  bis  keep- 
ing ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  daageri  when  the  rope 
was  about  his  neck,  and  his  life  depeaded  npou  one  whom  he 
well  knew  to  be  merciless  and  unforgiving,  he  never  once  con- 
cetred  the  idea  of  effecting  his  escape  by  a  revelation  of 
any  secret  which  might  have  compromised,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  either  Mellichampe  or  the  maiden.  He  now  purposely 
led  the  tory  from  his  object,  trusting  to  his  good  fortune  or  his 
wit  to  relieve  him  from  all  subsequent  emergencies. 

It  does  not  need  that  we  should  show  how,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  scherae,  the  adroit  negro  contrived  to  baffle  the  vin- 
dictive Barsfield.  He  led  him  from  place  to  place,  to  and  fro^ 
now  here,  now  thei'e,  and  through  every  little  turn  and  wind- 
ing of  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  imtil  the  patience 
of  the  tory  became  exhausted,  and  he  clearly  saw  that  his 
guide  had  deceived  him.  For  a  moment  his  anger  prompted 
him  to  prosecute  the  punishment  with  which  he  had  sou^t  at 
first  to  intimidate  the  negro.  .  But  a  fear  of  the  influMice  of 
mch  a  proceeding  upon  the  maiden  induced  a  more  gentle  dop 
termination. 

It  was  not,  probably,  the  intention  of  Barsfield  to  carry 
into  effect  the  threatened  doom— his  design  was  rather  to  pro- 
cure the  required  intelligence  by  extorting  a  confession.  He 
was  now  persuaded^  so  well  had  Scipio  played  his  part,  that 
the  fellow  was  really  ignorant.  Finding  that  his  long  pas- 
sages invariably  led  to  nothing,  he  dismbsed  him  with  a  hearty 
corse  and  kick,  and  hurried  away  to  join  Olay  ton,  who,  mean- 
while, had  been  busied  in  the  examination  of  the  garden.  The 
lieutenant  had  not  been  a  whit  more  successful  than  his  cap- 
tain ;  for  Mellichampe,  the  moment  that  he  heard  the  pursuit 
tending  in  the  quarter  where  he  had  concealed  himself^  simply 
moved  away  from  his  lain,  and,  leaping  the  little  rail  fence, 
which  divided  the  garden  from  the  forest,  found  himself 
abuost  immediately  in  the  shelter  of  a  dense  body  of  woods, 
which  would  have  called  for  five  times  the  force  of  Barsfield  t<* 

5» 
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feiret  bim  oat  in  at  nigbt,  Familiar  of  old  witb  Ae  regioa. 
wbieb  bad  been  conseerated  in  the  walks  and  worahip  of  lovoi 
he  strolled  off  to  a  favorite  tree,  not  thirty  jards  from  Ae 
fence,  in  an  arm  of  wbieh,  sheltering  hinself  snnglj,  he  B^ 
tened  with  seomfkl  indiffBrenee  to  the  clamors  of  that  hot  par 
soit  which  the  tory  still  continned.  He  saw  the  tordies  bla- 
zing in  the  groves  where  be  bad  crduched  but  a  little  whik 
before,  and  almost  fancied  that  be  could  distingmsifa  at  inter 
vals  the  features  of  those  who  bore  tbem^  and  sometimes  evea 
the  lineaments  of  that  one  deadliest  enemy,  whom  of  all  the 
world  he  most  desired  on  equal  terms  to  encounter. 

The  chase  was  at  length  given  over.  Barsfield  was  too 
good  a  scout  himself  not  to  know  that  the  woods  in  the  reu 
of  the  garden  must  contain  the  fugitive.  He  was  quite  too 
familiar,  however,  witb  the  nature  of  a  Oarolina  diicket  to 
hope  for  any  successfbl  result  of  pursuit  and  seardi  in  tiiat 
quarter.  And  yet  he  still  looked  with  straining  eyes  upon  ilf 
dense  and  gloomy  spots,  as  if  longing  to  penetrate  them.  Had 
he  been  strong  enough  in  men — could  he  even  have  tiptni 
the  force  which  he  had  under  bis  command  for  any  such  par 
pose,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  for  an  instant;  but,  under 
existing  circumstances,  the  risk  would  have  been  rash  sal 
foolish,  to  have  exposed  so  small  a  body  of  men  to  the  poon- 
bility  of  contact  with  a  lurking  enemy.  He  little  knew  thai 
the  particular  foe  was  alone — and  that,  even  at  the  momoBt 
when  these  meditations  were  passing  through  his  mind,  Us 
hated  rival  sat  looking  composedly  down  upon  the  unavaiKng 
toil  of  his  long  pursuit  How  many  circumstances  were  tbeie 
in  his  past  history  to  make  him  detest  the  fugitive !  How 
many  interests  and  feelings,  active  at  the  moment  in  his  boson, 
to  make  bim  doubly  desire  to  rid  himself  of  one  so  inimical^ 
so  greatly  in  his  way  !  He  turned  from  the  garden  in  a  bittff 
mood  of  disappointment.  l!1ie  fever  of  a  vexing  fear  and  of  • 
sleepless  discontent  was  goading  him  witb  every  addition^ 
moment  of  thought,  and  kept  htm  ftt>m  all  appreciation  of  tfao 
beauty  of  the  rich  flowers  and  those  sWeet  walks  which,  ht  ib^ 
intercourse  of  Mellicbampe  and  Janet,  had  made  a  fitly  associ- 
ated scene.     He  feh  nothing  of  the  garden's  beauties^^ 
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Wfreei  wdemnitj  of  sbftde — its  refireehing  fragrance- -its  slan- 
4ar  branehes  and  twining  shrnbs,  that  quivered  and  mnr- 
VMOPad  in  tke  night  breese^  or  of  that  ezqnifite  Art  in  the  dis- 
position of  its  groves  and  flowers,  which,  concealing  herself  in 
tikeir  dnstering  folds,  peeps  out  only  here  and  there,  as  if  in 
ckiyiike  and  innocent  sport  with  her  sister  Ni^nre. 

Having  made  his  camp  arrangements  for  the  night,  Barsfield 
left  Clajton  in  command  of  the  troop,  still  occnpying  the  park 
as  at  their  coming,  and  proceeded  once  more  to  the  dwelling. 
Mr.  Berkeley  awaited  his  approach  at  the  entrance.  The  old 
gentleman  was  in  no  little  tribulation.  The  presence  of  Hel- 
Uchampe  at  such  a  time  in  his  grounds,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  indicate  the  privity  of  one  or  more  of 
Ae  household  to  his  visits,  was  calculated,  he  well  knew,  to 
make  Earmold  suspicious  of  his  loyalty.  It  was  his  policy, 
and  he  was  solicitous  to  prove  to  the  tory  that  the  youth  re- 
ceived no  manner  of  encouragement  ft'om  him ;  that  his  presence 
was  unlooked-for,  and,  if  not  contrary  to  his  commands,  was  at 
least  without  his  sanction.  He  also  well  knew  the  aim  of 
Barsfield  with  reference  to  his  daughter,  and  it  was  not  less 
his  object*  on  this  account,  to  impress  the  tory  with  the  idea 
of  his  own  ignorance  on  all  sul^ects  which  concerned  the  rebel. 
In  tremulous  accents,  confusedly  and  timidly,  he  strove  to  win 
the  ear  of  his  sullen  and  dissatified  guest 

"  I  am  truly  happy — Ah !  I  mean  I  am  very  sorry,  Captain 
Barsfield-^"  and  here  he  paused — the  words  were  -too  contra- 
dictory, and  his  first  blunder  fidghtened  him ;  but  Barsfield, 
who  also  had  his  game  to  play»  came  to  his  relief  by  inter- 
mpting  him  in  hb  speech. 

«  Sony  for  what,  Mr.  Berkeley  1  What  should  make  you 
Boixy  ?  You  have  nothing,  that  I  can  see,  to  be  sorry  for. 
Tour  house  is  haunted  by  a  rebel,  and,  though  you  may  not 
encourage  him,  and  I  suppose  do  not,  I  yet  know  that  hitherto 
you  have  been  unable  to  drive  him  thoroughly  away.  It  is 
your  misfortune,  sir,  but  will  not  be  a  misfortune  much  longer. 
You  wiU  soon  be  relieved  from  this  difficulty.  My  force  in  a 
short  time  will  be  adequate  to  clear  the  country  in  this  quarter 
^  the  troop  of  outliers  that  haunt  i| ;  and  this  duty,  sir,  I  have 
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now  in  charge.  Leave  H  to  me  to  manage  the  youngster*— I 
shall  make  my  arrangements  for  his  captnre,  and  he  can  not 
long  escape  me.  Once  taken,  he  trouhles  neither  ol  ns  again, 
He  swings  for  it,  sir^  or  there  is  no  law  in  the  land.*' 

This  disconrse  confmnded  the  old  gentleman.  He  wm 
not  anwilling  to  be  thonght  firee  from  any  colluaion  wiA 
MelKchampe,  bnt  the  yonth  was  a  favorite.  The  bitter 
speech  of  Barsfield,  and  the  final  threat,  totally  onmamied 
his  hearer,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  made  tremnkras  by  hk 
emotion — 

""What!  Ernest Mellichampe — hang  Ernest  Mellichampe^ 
captain  ?     Why,  what  has  the  poor  yonth  done  f 

"Done!"  exclaimed  the  other;  "done,  Mr.  Berkeley f 
Why,  sir,  is  he  not  one  of  that  traitorous  brood  of  Max  ifelH- 
champe,  who  was  so  fierce  an  enemy  of  his  king ;  so  merdleti 
in  fight,  and  so  uncompromising  in  whatever  related  to  this 
struggle  t  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  my  sovereign,  as 
you  know,  by  killing  him ;  and,  from  what  has  been  shown  to 
me  of  this  young  man,  I  shall  do  my  country  no  less  a  sernee 
by  sending  him  after  his  father." 

"  Oh,  ay,  captain — but  that  was  in  fight  CMP  course  Ensiti 
if  he  lifts  arms  against  our  sovereign,  must  take  his  chaaee 
like  any  other  soldier  in  battle,  but " 

"  He  has  incurred  another  risk  to-night,  Mr.  Berkeley — 1» 
has  penetrated  into  my  line  of  sentinels  as  a  spy." 

The  tory  silenced  the  well-intentioned  speaker.  They  en* 
tered  the  hall,  where  Blonay  still  sat,  alone,  and  in  as  peifeot 
a  condition  of  quiet  as  if  there  had  not  been  the  sligliteit 
uproar.  Glancing  his  eye  quickly  around  the  apartment,  asl 
seeing  that  none  other  was  present,  Ban^eld  approached  tbe 
half-breed  with  a  look  of  stem  severity,  and,  laying  his  ha&i 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  thus  addressed  him  :  — ^ 

"  Hark'ee,  fellow ;  you  pretend  to  be  a  good  loyaKsl— ys» 
have  got  Proctor's  certificate  to  that  effect — why  did  y«* 
not  seek  to  take  the  rebel;  when  you  wers  so  much  nig^ 
the  entrance  than  any  one  of  the  restf  Did  yon  not  998 
him?" 

''  Well,  cappin,  I  reckon  I  did  see  him  when  he  looked  h^ 
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Ae  ghws,  Vat  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  a  rebel.  I  didn't  see 
mo  luurm  in  his  looking  in  the  glass.** 

"Bnt  II  hen  I  moved — when  I  pnrsued— did  yon  not  side 
that  he  was  my  enemy  f ' 

"That's  true,  cappin  ;  bnt  that  was  jist  the  reason,  now,  I 
^dnH  go  'for'ad.  .  I  seed  from  yonr  eyes  that  h6  was  yonr 
enemy,  and  I  know'd  from  what  yon  did  yon  wanted  to  git  a 
lick  at  him  yourself,  and  so  I  wouldn't  put  in.  Every  man 
paddle  his  own  canoe,  says  I ;  and,  if  I  has  an  enemy,  I 
ehonldn't  like  to  stand  by  and  let  another  man  dig  at  his  throat 
to  spile  my  sport,  neither  would  you,  I  reckon.  If s  no  satis- 
faction for  one  man  to  jump  between  and  take  away  another 
man's  pleasure,  as  I  may  say,  out  of  his  mouth." 

The  code  of  Blonay  was  new  to  Barsfield,  thoogh,  from  \xb 
expression,  he  at  once  well  understood  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  the  speaker.  It  was  fbr  Barsfield  to  desire  that  his 
<Niemy  Aould  perish,  no  matter  by  whose  hands  — -the  passion 
of  Blonay  prompted  his  own  execution  of  every  deed  of  per- 
sonal vengeance,  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  himself.  A  few 
words  fartiier  passed  between  them,  in  which  the  tory  hoped 
he  had  secured  the  services  of  the  half-breed,  of  whose  value 
he  bad  conceived  a  somewhat  higher  idea  from  the  strange 
reason  which  he  had  given  for  his  quiescence  in  the  pursuit  of 
Mellichampe.  This  over,  the  tory  captain  signified  his  deter- 
mination to  retire,  and,  with  a  cordial  "  Oood  night !"  to  his 
host,  he  left  the  room,  and  was  instantly  conducted  to  (is 
chamber. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  apartment  of  the  two  cousins,  a  far  dif- 
ferent scene  had  been  going  on.  There,  immersed  in  her  own 
fears  and  apprehensions,  Janet  Berkeley  listened  in  momently- 
Inereasing  terror  to  every  sound  that  marked  the  continued 
pursuit  of  her  lover.  As  the  clamor  drew  nigh  or  receded, 
her  warm  imagination  depicted  the  strait  of  Mellichampe; 
and  it  was  only  when,  after  the  departure  of  Barsfield  for  the 
night,  when  her  father  could  seek  her  chamber,  that  she  heard 
the  pleasing  intelligenee  of  the  tory's  disappointment.  It  was 
then  that  the  playful  Rose,  as  she  saw  that  the  apprehensions 
of  her  cousin  were  now  dissipated,  gently  reproached  Janet 
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for  the  want  of  confidence  which  she  had  shown  in  bbI  wtt 
folding  to  her  the  secret  which  the  excitement  of  tbepcaoediny 
event  had  too  fnllj  developed. 

''  To  carry  on  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  so  slylj*  Janel*i*t» 
have  a  lover,  yet  no  confidante — no  friend,  and  I,  too,  so  near 
at  hand.  I  who  have  told  you  all,  and  kept  notliing  back*  ani 
would  have  locked  np  your  secret  so  closely  that  no  rivals  do 
mama,  no  papa,  should  have  been  the  wiser.  And  snch  a  fine 
fnbject  for  talk,  Janet,  in  these  long,  sweet  summer  ni|^— 
now,  when  all  is  quiet,  and  there  is  nothing  of  a  doad,  dea^ 
to  be  seen.    Look,  dearest,  see  what  a  beautiful  night.** 

"  I  have  no  heart  for  it,  Eose — none.  I  am  very  nnhapfy,** 
vas  the  sad  response  of  the  afflicted  maiden.  _ 

"  Sertery^u  right ;  you  deserve  to  be  sad,  Janet,  if  onlj  Air 
being  so  sly  and  silent  Why,  I  ask  you  again,  why  didnt 
you  let  me  into  the  secret  1    I  could  have  helped  yon." 

**  Alas,  Bose,  this  secret  has.  b%en  too  oppressive  to  oae  not 
to  make  me  desire  frequently  to  unfold  it;  but,  as  I  bava  aft 
hope  with  my  love,  I  tbpught  better  to  be  silent" 

"  And  why,  dearest,"  exclaimed  the  other,  '*  why  shonld  jm 
have  no  hope  ?  Why  should  your  love  never  be  realiied  T 
Think  you  that  Mellichampe  is  the  man  to  play  you  fiabe '" 

"  No  — oh  no !  He  would  not— he  could  not  He  is  tse 
devoted — too  earnest  in  all  that  he  does  and  feela,evar(# 
forget  or  deny.  But  it  has  been  a  sad  engagement  throughovt 
— begun  in  sorrow,  and  strife,  and  privation,  and  eanrieJ  ci 
in  defiance  of  all  danger,  and  with  an  utter  regardleaanett  of 
all  counsel.  God  knows,  I  so  mi^give  these  visitSi  that  I 
should  rather  he  would  be  false  to  me  than  that  he  abmii 
come  so  frequently  into  dango:  of  his  life." 

"  Now  out  upon  thee,  cousin — how  you  talk !  This  dangv 
is  the  very  sweetness,  and  sliould  not  be  a  dampener  of  lova 
If  the  man  be  what  he  should  be,  he  will  not  heed,  but  rathor 
desire  it,  as  in  stimulating  his  adventure  it  will  also  stimnlttt 
his  feeling  and  his  flame.  For  my  part,  I  vow  that  I  wonU 
not  have  one  of  your  tame,  quiet,  careful  curs— your  housfr 
hold  husbands,  who  would  neitlier  do  nor  dare,  but  »fk»^ 
purring  like  overgrown  tabbies  in  the  chimney  comer,  foii 
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•way  a  long  life  of  tedium  in  a  protracted  and  mo^iotonons 
Immroing.  If  ever  I  get  a  lover,  which,  Heaven  knows,  seems 
bnt  a  donbtfhl  prospect  at  this  moment,  I  vow  he  should  have 
no  quiet — ke  akonld  be  required  to  do  just  what  yon  fret  that 
HeDickampe  is  now  doing.  He  should  scale  ftnces  and  walls, 
ford  oreeks  when  there's  a  freshet,  and  regularl  j  come  to  visit 
me  through  the  swamp ;  and  this'  he  must  prove  to  me  that 
he  has  done,  by  a  fair  exhibition  of  his  bespattered  boots  and 
garments.  As  for  diffieuUies  such  as  these  frightening  a  lover 
from  his  purposed  I  would  not  give  my  name  for  any  lover 
who  would  not  smile  upon,  while  overcoming  them.*' 

In  a  sadder  tone  than  ever,  Janet  replied  to  t)  e  playful 
girl,  who  continued  to  run  on  and  interrupt  her  a'  Ini^r^rAls 
wherever  her  speech  seemed  more  desponding  than  usual. 

**  It  is  not  mere  difficulties,  Rose,  but  positive  dadgers,  that 
I  dread  for  Ernest;  and,bu^  tJiat  I  know  he  will  not  heed  my 
words  in  such  a  matter,  I  should  utterly  break  with  him,  and 
for  ever,  if  it  were  only  to  keep  him  away  from  the  risk  into 
which  he  plunges  with  little  or  no  consideration.  Twice  or 
thrice  has'  he  nearly  fallen  a  riotim  to  this  same  man,  Bars- 
field,  wko  has  a  desperate  hatred  toward  him         ** 

**  And  a  desperate  love  for  you,"  said  the  other. 

"  Which  b  quite  as  idle,  Bose,  as  the  other  is  rash,"  replied 
Janet,  calmly,  to  the  interruption.  *'  Vainly  have  I  implored 
him  to  desist— to  forbear  seeking  or  seeing  me  until  the  danger 
and  the  war  are  over ;  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  our  plantation, 
where  my  father  is  too  timid  and  too  feeble  to  serve  him  when 
there  is*  danger,  and  where  I  am  certain  that  spies  of  the  tones 
are  always  ou  the  watch  to  report  against  any  of  the  whigs 
who  may  be  stinring." 

**  And,  like  a  good,  stubborn,  whole-hearted  lover,  Melli- 
champe  heeds  none  of  your  exhortations  that  would  keep  him 
away.  Heaven  send  me  such  a  lover !  He  should  come  when 
he  pleased,  and,  if  I  prayed  him  at  all,  it  should  be  that  he 
would  only  leave  me  when  I  pleased.  I  would  not  trouble  him 
with  frequent  orders,  I  assure  you." 

**  Ah,  Rose  I  would  I  had  your  spirits  I" 

^  Ah,  Janet !  would  I  had  your  lover !     He  is  fust  the  lovet 
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now,  that  I  desire ;  and  these  perils  that  he  seems  to  seek,  and 
this  rashness  of  which  you  complain,  commend  him  warmlj 
to  my  imagination.  Poor  fellow!  I'm  only  sorry  that  be 
shoald  have  his  labor  for  his  pains  to-night ;  and  most  go  back 
the  way  he  came,  without  getting  what  he  came  for." 

"  Heaven  grant  that  he  may,  Rose !"  said  the  other,  earn- 
estly ;  "  but  do  yon  know  that  even  this  alarm  will  scarcely 
discourage  Ernest  Mellichampe  ?  He  has  promised  to  come 
to-night,  jEtnd  exacted  my  promise  to  meet  him  under  the  great 
magnolia.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will  keep  his  word,  in 
spite  of  all  the  dangers  that  beset  him.  He  is  bold  to  bazdi- 
hood,  and  I  look  Hot  to  sleep  to-night  until  I  havd  heard  his 
signal.'* 

"  Confess,  confess,  Juiet,  Ami  yon  will  sit  up  in  the  hope  to 
hear  it."    . 

*'Not  in  the  hope  to  hear  it,  Rose,  but  I  will  sit  up — it 
least  for  some  time  longer.  I  could  not  sleep  were  I  to  go  to 
bed,  under  the  anxiety  which  the  belief  that  he  will  eome 
must  occasion  in  my  mind.     But  you  need  not  wait  for  me." 

"I  will  not — I  should  be  very  peevidi  were  I  to  hear  a 
love-signal,  and  have  no  share  in  the  proceedings.  I  am  ee^ 
tainly  a  most  unfortunate  damsel,  Janet,  having  a  heart  reaDj 
so  susceptible,  so  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  my  neighbors, 
without  having  one  neighbor  kind  enough  to  help  me  in  iti 
management"  And  thus,  rattling  on,  the  dioughtless  giri 
threw  herself  upon  her  couch,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  plest- 
ant  slumbers*  Janet,  sad  and  suffering,  in  the  metowhile 
iunied  to  the  open  window,  unconsciously  watching  the  now 
rising  moon,  while  meditating  the  many  doubts  and  misgivings, 
the  sad  fears  and  the  sweet  hopes,  of  a  tme  heart  and  a  warn- 
ly-iaterested  a£Peotioit. 
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CHAPTER  xm. 

SECRBT   PURP08IS. 

Babmibld  vMigltt  his  okcnber,  V«t  sot  to  Ble^^.    Aoino  ae* 
tire  tfa<Mm;lit  was  in  poMtarion  of  hh  mind,  operating  to  le^. 
dude  all  Mose  of  weariness,  and,  kidoel,  ahnost  ^^  make  '■nn 
fn^get,  eortainlj  entirely  to  OTvrlook,  tlie  yramns  fsfttgiiOB  of 
die  daj.    He  paced  fais  roooi  impadentty  lor  several  mHiiites 
before  lie  perceived  tiiat  the  servant  was  stiM  in  waiting. 
When  he  did  fK>,  he  at  once  dismissed  him ;  hut,  fcnmediately 
after,  called  him  back. 
•*  Who's  that— Tony  f" 
**Yee,sa." 

'^  Where  does  the  traveller — the  Uear^yed  fellow— eleop 
tOHiight,  Tony  ?- 
^  In  de  little  shed-room,  Mass  Gappin. 
**  Does  it  loch,  Tony  ?" 
''He  hah  holt  inside,  sir." 
"  Tis  well ;  take  this ;  yon  may  go  now.** 
He  gave  the  negro,  as  he  dismissed  him,  an  Engllrit  shilling, 
which  called  forth  a  grin  of  acknowledgment  and  a  liberal 
scraping  of  feet    Alone  the  tory  captain'  eontinaed  to  pace  up 
and  down  iht  iqpartment,  absorhed  seemingly  In  earnest  medi- 
tation.   Bat  his  thoughts  did  not  make  him  fbrgetftil  of  the 
objects  aronnd  him.    He  went  f^re<pient)y  to  the  windows,  iK>t 
to  eontraoplate  the  loveliness  of  the  night,  but  to  see  whether 
all  was  qniet  in  the  little  world  below.     His  frequent  approach 
to  his  own  chamber-door,  which  he  opened  at  intervals,  and 
from  which  he  now  and  then  emerged,  had  a  like  object ;  and 
this  practioe  was  eontimied  nntil  all  sounds  had  ceased ;  nntil 
all  th%  family  seeaied  burled  in  the   profound  est   clamber 
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OautioQslj,  then,  he  took  his  way  from  his  own  apartment 
and  proceeding  through  the  gallery,  he  soon  reached  tb ;  hvdt 
shed-room  to  which  Blonay  had  heen  assigned,  fie  panted 
for  a  single  instant  at  the  entrance,  then  rapped  lightly,  and 
was  instantly  admitted.  For  a  brief  space  the  eyes  of  Blonaj 
failed  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the  intruder.  A  few  emben 
in  the  fireplace,  the  revmaB^  of  the  Hght-wood  brands  wliieh 
had  shown  him  his  couch,  yielded  a  blaze,  but  one  too  imper- 
fect for  any  useful  purpose.  The  voice  of  Barsfield,  howcTcr, 
immediately  enlightened  the  half-breed. 

^  A  IHend,''  said  the  tory,  in  a  tone  low,  earrfutty  low,  and 
fkll  of  condescension.  "  A  finend»  and  one  who  needs  tiie  ter- 
Ticea  of  a  friend.  I  have  sought  yon,  Mr.  Blonay,  as  I  hare 
reason  to  believe  I  can  rely  on  yon.  You  have  the  eertifieate 
of  Major  Proctor,  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  your  loyalty;  \mt 
our  brief  conversation  this  evening  has  eonvinced  me  that  yon 
are  able,  as  well  as  loyal,  and  just  the  man  to  serve  my  pir- 
poses." 

The  tory  paused,  as  if  in  expectation  of  some  answer;  and 
Blonay,  so  esteeming  it,  proceeded  in  his  own  way  to  the  ut- 
terance of  matny  protoftioi&s,  which  might  have  been  onnecefl- 
sarily  protracted  had  not  the  nnpatience  of  his  visiter 


''  Enongh !  I  believe  that  you  may  be  relied  on,  else  I  skoni^ 
not  have  sought  you  out  to-night  And  now  to  lay  bwaesi 
Tou  heard  me  say  I  had  an  enemy  I" 

The  reply  was  affirmative. 

*'That  enemy  I  would  destroy— utteriy  annihilate— for 
sevwal  reasons,  some  of  which  are  public,  and  others  private. 
He  is  a  rebel  to  the  king,  and  a  most  malignant  and  unforgrr- 
ing  one.  Hia  father  was  such  bef(n*e  him,  and  him  I  hsd  the 
good  fortune  to  slay.  The  family  estate  has  become  oiuic 
through  the  free  grant  of  our  monarch,  in  consideratien  of  m 
good  services  in  that  act     Do  you  hear  me,  sir?" 

*<  Beckon  I  do,  cappin,"  was  the  reply  of  the  half-breed. 

"  Then  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  my 
desire.  This  son  is  tlie  Only  man  living  who  has  any  nat««] 
claim  to  that  estate  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  political  ef^ 
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esmstaDces  whieh  shall  dirow  baek  the  power  of  our  soTwreign. 
In  such  an  event,  he  would  be  the  proper  heir ;  and  would, 
with  reason,  oppose  his  claim  to  mine.  Thai  claim  would  be 
Talid  and  is:<*'^ntestablef  most  probably^  uader  anj  change  ot 
cttcnmslaiicui  wore  he  onee  put  out  of  the  way.  For  this 
leaaoB,  if  for  none  other,  I  would  destroy  hiuL" 

**  And  reason  enou^^"  responded. Blenay,  ''lo  kill  a  dozen 
rebels.*' 

**  True ;  but  there  are  yet  other  reasons :  he  has  aspersed 
me,  denounced  me  to  my  face,  on  the  commencement  of  this 
war,  and  under  oireumstances  which  prevented  me  from  seek- 
ing any  atonement.  In  arms  I  have  never  yet  been  able  te  en- 
counter him ;  as,  from  his  good  knowledge  of  the  swaaip»  he 
readily  eludes  my  troop.  H0  b,  besides,  attended  by  a  fellow 
#ho  watches  over  his  safety,  and  follows  and  guards  his  every 
mr-?ement ;  and  there  are  few  men  who  manage  with  so  much 
sl^il!  and  adroitness  as  the  man  in  question.  He  is  only  to  be 
reached  by  one  in  a  persevering  search — one  who  would  not 
turn  an  inch  from  his  course,  but,  like  the  bloodhound*  keep 
close  upon  the  track  without  sufering  apj'.thing,  not  even  force, 
to  divert  him  from  his  object.  Such  a  man  I  held  you  to 
be." 

Blonay  thanked  the  tory  for  his  good  opinion,  and  the  lat- 
ter proceeded. 

^  You  are  for  killing  your  enemy  with  your  own  hand.  I  am 
indifferent  who  kills  mine,  so  thai  he  ceases  to  trouble  me. 
The  man  whc  slays  him  for  me  is  as  much  my  instrument  as 
the  knife  which,  in  your  l^aad,  does,  the  good  deed  fm  yoo. 
Besides,  even  had  I  this  desire,  I  could  only  pursue  it  at 
great  sacrifice.  I  should  be  compelled  to  give  up  ay  public 
duties,  which  are  paramount.  I  should  be  compelled  to  go 
single-handed,  and  play  the  part  of  an  outlier  in  the  swamps 
along  with  those  whom  I  attempt  to  overreach.  I  am  too  well 
known  by  them  all  ever  to  hope  to  win  their  confidence ;  and  the 
very  nickname  which  they  have  conferred  upon  me  for  my  ad- 
herence to  my  sovereign,  if  repeated  in  roy  earSt  as  it  would 
be  by  this  taunting  youth  in  question,  would  only  drive  my 
blood  into  a  more  foolish  and  suicidal  rebelliou  than  is  theirs. 
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Someodror  man— -some  •itigle-^hearted  firiend— must  aroi^ 
and  rid  me  of  my  enemy.    "Will  jou  be  that  roan  1" 

**  WMi  Bow»  cappin,  I  should  like  to  kiioir  more  about  drii 
bttsiaeaB;  and  the  num^-^I  shoold  like  te  kear  biff  name." 

^MelUchanpe->^Eme0l  MelUckamp^,  the  son  €if  Oolanl 
Max  Mellichampe^  killed  atMonk'0'cbniev  in  JaiMunry  last* 

''  Why,  I  dea^  kne^  (he  man,  cappin*  I  netw  seed  kta, 
and  shouldn't  be  able  to  make  him  ont,  even  if  I  storabM 
over  him  crassiai^  a  lo^." 

**  That  is  no  diffionlty.  I  will  ^e  yon  marks  and  signs  by 
which  yon  can  not  ftnl  to  know  him  under  any  cIrcinnstaDees. 
You  saw  Us'  face  to-nigkt.  He  came  hisre  to  see —  and  diat 
is  anotker  reason  fi>r  my  hatred «— be  came  here  to  see,  not  ear 
tsoop,  nor  our  disposition,  nor  witb  any  reference  to  our  w«i^ 
fare,  but  simply  to  see  the  young  lady  of  the  htmse.'* 

^  Wliat,  the  gal  in  Maok— >her  diat  looks  so  grand  and  m 
sweet  1"  inquired  Blonay,  witli  some  earnestness. 

«•  The  taller— the  dark-ejred  one — ^e  daughter  of  the  oH 
nan,  Mr.  Berkeley." 

^  And  you  reckon  tbeve's  love  atween  tbemf  curiously  in* 
quired  the  half-breed. 

"Ay,  such  love  as  I  would  not  have  between  them,"  bitterly 
responded  die  other.  **  1  know  that  Melliehampe  has  long 
loved  her,  and  I  fear  that  she  requites  him  in  kind.  This  is 
another  reason  why  I  idionld  hate  him  f^  I  too — but  why 
should  I  tell  you  Ainl  It  Is  enough  thiit  I  hate,  and  that  I 
would  destroy  him.  Here,  Blonay,  tiike  thiA — it  is  gold-- 
gaod  British  gold ;  and  I  give  it  irs  an  earnest  of  what  yon 
shall  have  if  you  will  bring  roe  the  enrs  ot  my  enamy.  Tkke 
the  swamy  alter  him -^ hunt  him^  by  day  and  by  night;  snd 
when  yon  cMi  eome  and  show  me,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  he 
troubles  me  no  more,  you  shall  have  the  sum  doubled  thnesi 
Say  that  you  will  serve  me." 

He  put  five  guineas  into  the  hand  of  the  unreluctant  bslf- 
breed,  who  at  once  deposited  them  from  sight  in  a  pocket  ol 
hb  garment ;  and  yet,  though  he  secured  the  money,  Blons} 
paused  before  giving  his  answer. 

"  Why  do  yon  hesitate  ^'  demanded  the  tory. 
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*•  Well/'  mdi  the  otlm,  m  hie  deawling  fasltioB»  « I  don*! 
know,  eappin,  how  one  bofliness  can  go  wiib  the  other.  I 
liawe,  yon  see,  a  little  9&blit  of  mj  own  to  settle  with  one  of  the 
rebels  in  Marion's  men,  that's  rather  like  the  business  you  watita 
me  tp-  go  upon  for  you.  Now,  one  nnist  be  eeUM  'fore  die 
otker;  and  'tan't  in  naiur,  when  a  man's  blood's  «p#  that  lie 
AottM  torn  away  from  hie  own  enemy  to  fo>  a£tMr  anather 
mam'n  I'm  on  trail  ef  my  enemy  now,  aad  I  eheuld  be  sony 
to  drop  it,  I  tell  yon ;  and,  'deed,  eappin,  I  canft,  no  how." 

Bmfield  was  siill  prepared  to  meet  the  diffi«ulti)e&  suggested 
hjr  bis  proposed  instrument. 

^  You  need  not  give  up  one  pursuit  in  taking  np  the  otberv 
It  is  fcurtunate  A>r  us  that  our  enemies  are  botfa  in  the>  eawna 
Mw^  They  «s«  both  meii  of  Marion,  and,  in  tracking  one, 
the  probability  is  that  yoUr  can  not  be  very  far  from  the  othen 
Indeed,  for  that  mAtter>  the  one  will  be  most  likely  to  help  you 
to  the  other,  as  the  squad  of  Marion  must  now  be  greatly  re* 
dtaeed,  and  he  can  not  eonseqaently  venture  to  scatter  them 
maeh.     This  is  no  difficulty,  but  rather  an  advantage." 

Bloaay  was  silenced,  if  not  eenvinced  on  this  point  "Be 
did  not  reply,  but  seemed  for  a  few  moments  lost  in  delibep< 
i^ion ;  at  length,  breaking  the  silence  abruptly,  he  spoke  of 
another,  and  seemingly  a  foreign  feature  of  the  affair. 

**  And  you  say,  eappin,  that  there's  love  atween  him  and 
the  youtig  gal  of  the  hou^e  -->Mis8  Janet,  as  they  oalls  her  1" 
"Yea !  but  what  is  that  to  youl"  replied  the  other,  sternly. 
**  It  matters  nothing  whether  they  leva  or  hate,  so  far  as  our 
baalness  liea  together.  You  are  to  labor  to  make  that  lova 
*fniitles8,  if  so  be  there  is  love,  but  without  troubling  yourself 
to  know  Of  to  in<|uire  into  the  fact." 

«*Why,  yes»  that's  true,"  responded  the  other;  «<  it  don't 
matter  this  way  or  that,  and—" 

They  were  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  a  distinct  and 
repeated  whistle, — just  such  a  signal  sound  as  had  preceded 
the  appearance  of  Mellichampe  at  the  window  of  the  hall. 
The  tory  put  his  hand  upon  the  wrist  of  Blonay,  while  he 
bent  forward  his  ear  to  the  entrance — muttering  to  himself  b 
ilWieut  after,  as  be  again  heasd  the  signal  :•«» 
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"  Now^,  hj  Heaven !  but  thia  is  andaeions  beyond  example. 
The  rebel  is  back  again ;  a  seare  bas  no  effeet  npon  him.  and 
nothing  but  shot  will.  Stay  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  hear  jm 
nothing  r 

**  A  footstep,  eappin ;  I  think  a  foot  coming  down  the  st^a." 

And»  ey^  as  he  said,  ^ej  both  distincdj  beard,  die  flext 
momeivtf  the  tread  of  a  loot  oantionriy  set  down,  monag 
toward  the  back  entrance  of  the  house.  Barsfidd  iaae- 
diatelyl  sprang  to  the  window  of  the  apartment,  and  beliddja 
the  dim  light  just  then  bringing  ont  the  trees  of  the  groand 
and  garden  into  soft  and  shadowy  relief,  a  slender  figure 
stealing  away  toward  the  garden,  carefully  keeping  as  much 
as  practicable  in  the  shelter  of  the  hnge  water-oaks  that  ob- 
scured the  alley.  A  mingled  feeling  of  exaltation  and  aagsr 
spoke  in  his  tone,  as  he  exclaimed : — 

'*  I  have  him  now— the  doe  shall  bring  him  to  the  bmter 
-^he  shall  not  escape  me  now  I  Hark  yonT  Blonay,  wait  me 
here !  I  will  get  my  sabre,  and  be  with  yon  instantly.  It  will 
be  hard  if  we  can  not  manage  him  between  ns.  Bat  there  raiut 
be  no  stir — no  noise  ;  what  we  do  must  be  done  1^  stratagen 
and  oar  own  force.  Get  yourself  i-eady,  therefore ;  your  knife 
will  answer,  for  your  nfle  will  be  of  little  use  in  the  thick 
shrubbery  of  that  garden.  We  must  sneak,  sir;  no  dove- 
hunting  without  sneaking." 

With  these  words,  Bavsfield  left  the  apartment  of  the  half- 
breed  and  proceeded  to  his  own.  The  feelings  of  die  fonner, 
however,  scarcely  responded  to  the  sanguinary  words  of  the 
latter.  When  akme,  his  soliloquy,  brief  and  harrii,  wts  jH 
new,  seemingly,  to  his  character.  Hated  and  harried  u  Im 
had  been  by  all  before,  he  had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  bees 
touched  with  the  influence  of  a  gentler  power ;  and,  motteriog 
to  himself  during  the  absence  of  the  tory,  he  disoloeed  a  better 
feeling  than  any  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  behold  in 
him.. 

"  If  the  gal  loves  him,  and  he  loves  her,  I  won't  spoil  the 
[^rt  atween  'em.  She's  a  good  gal,  and  had  me  to  come  to 
m{^^  at  the  same  table,  when  the  ca|^in  spoke  agin  it.  Sbe 
didn't  laugh  at  mo,  nor  stare  at  my  eyes,  as  if  I  was  a  w8J 
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varmint ;  and  she  spoke  to  me  jist  as  she  spoke  to  other  people. 
Adrat  it !  he  may  cnt  his  enemy's  throat  for  himself,  I  sha'n't ; 
but  then  1  needn't  tell  him  so,  neither ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
twirled  the  little  purse  of  guineas  in  his  pocket  with  a  feeling 
of  immense  satisfaction.  In  a  moment  after  Barsfield  return* 
ed,  and  led*  the  way  cautiously  by  a  circuitous  track  towaid 
ibe  garden. 

Let  us  now  retrace  aiiefiy  tb^  stops  rwe  have  taken,  and  ob- 
serve tbe  progress  of  vtme  other  of  the  persons  in  our  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  Xlf. 

THUMBSCREW  IN   PRACTICB. 

Wb  have  seen,  pending  the  porsnit,  that  Hellichampe  had 
coolly  kept  his  way  through  the  garden  until  he  reached  the 
forest  that  lay  immediately  behind  it.  Here  he  paused— he 
felt  secure  from  any  night  search  by  such  a  force  as  that  undei 
Barsfield.  A  huge  gum,  that  forked  within  a  few  feet  of  its 
base,  diverging  then  into  distinct  columns,  afforded  him  atol-. 
erable  forest  seat,  into  which,  with  a  readiness  that  seemed  to 
denote  an  old  familiarity  with  its  uses,  the  fugitive  leaped  with 
little  difficulty.  The  undergrowth  about  him  was  luxuriant, 
and  almost  completely  shut  in  the  place  of  his  concealment 
from  any  glance,  however  far-darting,  of  that  bright  moon 
which  was  now  rising  silently  above  the  trees. 

But  a  sharper  eye  than  hers  had  been  upon  the  youth  fnm 
the  first  moment  of  his  flight  from  the  garden.  The  tnutj 
Thumbscrew  was  behind  him,  and  a  watcher,  like  himself. 
He  had  hurried  firom  the  conference  with  Humphries;  and, 
heedful  of  his  friend,  for  whose  safety  he  felt  all  a  parent's 
anxiety,  he  had  pressed  forward  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Berke- 
ley, and  to  those  portions  of  it  in  particular  which,  as  they  had 
been  frequently  traversed  by  both  of  them  before,  he  well 
knew  would  be  the  resort  of  Hellichampe  now.  Still,  thoa^ 
resolute  to  serve  the  youth,  and  having  no  more  selfish  object, 
he  did  not  dare  to  offend  him  by  exposing  his  person  to  \m 
sight.  He  arrived  at  a  convenient  place  of  watch  just  as  the 
pursuit  of  Barsfield  was  at  its  hottest  He  saw  the  flight  of 
the  fugitive  from  the  garden,  and,  himself  concealed,  beheld 
him  take  his  old  position  in  the  crotch  of  the  gum.     His  fint 
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\  W8t  to  ^idraaee  and  show  -kinself ;  Irat,  kira^idi^. 
nature  of  kit  comprnDios  well,  he  felt  earared  be  ebonld  ih 
l^e  otfenee,  and  do  no  service.    His  cooler  decision  waa  to  . 
mm^j  where  he  was*  and  await  the  progress  at  eyeota 

At  length  the  torches  disappeared  from  the  garden,  and  i 
wme  not  long  after  when  the  lighrts  seemed  extingaished  in  Ihe 
heoee-^all  bnt  one.  A  candle,  a  pale  and  trembling  light» 
waa  still  to  be  seen  In  one  window  of  the  dwelling,  and  to  this 
&e  ejee  of  MelHchampe  were  turned  with  aa  fond  a  glaaee  as 
erer  Chaldean  shepherd  sent  in  weiehip  to  the  star  with  which 
he  held  his  fate  to  be  connected.  The  light  eame  from  the 
Camber  of  Janet  Berkele  j.  It  wias  the  light  of  love  to  MelH-* 
efaaaspe,  and  it  brongbt  a  aweet  promise  and  a  pleasant  hope 
to  his  warm  and  active  fheej^ 

Not  long  conid  he  remain  in  his  qniet  perch  afl^or  beholding 
it.  He  leaped  down,  glided  aioand  the  garden-paling,  and 
took  his  way  to  the  park  in  front,  keqning  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fence  which  divided  the  gromid  immediatelj  about  the 
dwelling  f^rom  the  forest  and  the  fieldft.  The  fence,  as  is  com- 
iMm  to  most  fences  of  Hke  description  in  the  hiznriant  regions 
of  the  senth,  was  thickly  girdled  with  bmsb,  serving  admirably 
the  purpose  of  eonoeaknent  Purstiing  it  with  this  object,  in 
all  its  windings,  he  at  length  approached  the  park  where  the 
British  troops  were  encamped.  Well  and  closely  did  he  scan 
^eir  position ;  and,  with  the  eye  of  a  partisan^  he  saw  with 
how  mnch  ease  a  fovoe  of  but  half  the  nnmber,  j>roperly  guided^ 
might  eflbct  ^eir  discomfiture.  He  did  not  linger,  however, 
in  idle  r^rets  of  bis  inability ;  but,  moving  an>mid  the  chain 
of  sentnes,  he  ascertained  that  their  position  had  undergone 
no  alteration,  and  felt  aisured  that  he  covld  now  penetiate  the 
garden  safely.  This  done,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  place 
of  his  concealment. 

In  the  examination  which  he  had  just  taken,  he  had  been 
closely  watched  and  followed  by  the  faithful  Thumbscrew* 
The  movements  of  the  youth  regulated  duly  those  of  his  at-* 
tendant.  When  t^e  former  halted,  the  latter  fell  back  behind 
AebnMli,  advancing  when  he  advanced,  and  checking  his  own 
pzogress  whenever  the  dndfiy  shadow  of  Mellioharope  appealed 
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I»  Vnger  ^ren  for  ^n  insUnt  in  tbe  nmonUgl  Be 
deteetion.  He  played  tiie  scoat  Witk  a  dexterity  ^nd  eaMtkai 
seemed  an  insdnet,  and'  hovered  tfniB  around  the  foototept  oC 
his  dariag  ftiend  tiironghont  hii  whole  profreas,  to  and  fie^  ia 
tlie  adventures  of  that  night. 

From  the  ontside  to  the  inside  of  the  garden  was  hot  a  slflf^ 
and  in  a  trice  Mellichampe  went  over  the  fence.  WUchiag 
heedftilly  until  the  youth  was  out  of  sight,  and  hidden  within 
its  intricaciets,  Thnmhscrew  followed  his  example,  sad  was 
soon  wending  after  him,  close  along  its  shady  alleysL  A  dense 
and  doable  line  of  boxr  which,  from  having  been  loBig  ua^ 
trimmed,  had  grown  up  into  bo  '  many  trees,  afforded  aa  adsd- 
rahle  cover;  and,  pausing  at  erevy  taming,  he  loeked  fiwth 
only  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  coarse  of  the  loTcr  for  eT« 
in  his  sight 

In  the  meantime,  Mellichampe  made  his  way  to  the  ^ndea 
entrance.  Here  he  stopped  with  an  onwented  degree  cl  pn- 
dence,  for  which  Thumbscrew  gave  him  due  credit ;  be  forbote 
to  press  forward,  as  the  latter  feared  he  miglit  do»-aeeking  Is 
cross  the  ooort,  which,  thongh  interspersed  with  trees,  was  jil 
not  sufficiently  well  covered  to  a£fbrd  the  necessary  conceal- 
ment. Keeping  within  the  garden,  therefore,  he  gave  Uia 
signal,  the  first  sounds  of  which  chilled  and  warmed  with  cop 
tradictory  emotions  the  bosom  of  the  sweet  maiden  to  wbMB 
ears  it  was  addressed.  Tbe  breath  almost  led  her  as  dts 
beard  it,  and  she  gasped  with  her  appreheasioBs. 

M  Too — too  rash,  Ernest!''  she  exdaimed  in  a  low  toas,  u 
it  reached  her  ears,  and  her  hands  were  involontarily  elufti 
together.  '^Tbo  rash— too  daring— too  heedless,  to  sm  « 
for  thyself.  Aa  !  dearly  indeed  am  I  taught  how  mneh  joa 
love  me,  when  you  make  these  reckless  visits,  when  you  vaa- 
tonly  brave  these  dangers !  But  I  must  go  J"  she  exdahnei 
hurriedly,  as  she  heard  the  signal  impatiently  repeated;  **! 
mu«  go — I  must  meet  him,  or  he  will  seek  me  here.  He  will 
rush  into  yet  greater  dangers ;  he  will  not  heed  these  seldien; 
.  •nd  his  old  hatred  to  Barsfield,  should  he  have  distinguisbed 
him  to-night,  will  prompt  him,  I  fear  me  mttch,  to  seek  hia 
^t  even  where  his  enemies  4ce  thickest." 
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n%ii8  soHloqnisiog,  die  approached  the  ooaeh  where  Bo«c 
l>aiiean  wm  sleepiag. 

^Bose — Rose!"  Bhe  called  to  her  without  receiving  any 
answer.  Assared  that  she  tAepi,  Janet  did  not  seek  to  distnrib 
heat ;  but,  after  a  harried  pr^ajer,  which  she  uttered  while  kneel- 
ing hj  the  bedside,  she  rose  with  new  courage,  and,  without 
fiwther  hesitation,  unclosed  the  door,  passed  into  the  corridor, 
and  descended  to  meet  her  daring  lover.  little  did  she  dream 
that  the  ejes  of  hate  and  jealQusy  were  upon  her ;  that  a  ma- 
lignant foe  was  no  less  watchful-  than  a  fervent  lover ;  that 
one  stood  in  waiting,  seeking  her  love,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
no  less  earnestly  desirous  of  the  heart's  blood  of  her  lover ! 

She  emerged  into  the  court,  which  she  hurried  over  incau- 
tionsly,  and  was  received  by  Mellichampe  at  the  entrance  of 
the  garden.  He  took  her  to  his  arms — he  led  her  away  to 
the  shelter  of  the  gr^at  magnolias  that  towered  in  a  frowning 
gfonp  from  its  centre ;  and  the  joy  of  their  meeting,  in  that 
aeason  and  coimtry  of  peril,  almost  took  away  the  sting  aud 
the  sorrow  which  had  followed  their  separation,  and  now  jue- 
ceesarily  came  with  their  present  dangers.  The  happiness  of 
Mellichampe  was  a  tumult  that  could  only  speak  in  broken 
exclamations  of  delight ;  that  of  Janet  was  a  subdued  pleasure 
— a  sort  of  bright,  spiritual,  moonlight  gleam,  that  came  steal- 
ing through  clouds,  mingled  with  fitUling  drops,  that  ^ere  only 
not  oppressive  as  they  seemed  to  fall  from  heaven. 

•*  Dear,  dearest  Janet — my  own  Janet—- my  only!  —I  have 
you  at  last;  your  hand  is  in  mine — your  eyes  look  into  my 
own.  I  okn  not  doubt  that  you  are  with  me  now.  I  believe 
it—  I  know  it,  by  this  new-born  joy  which  b  beating  in  my 
heart.  Ah,  dearest,  but  for  that  tory  reptile,  this  rapture  would 
have  been  Btine  before.  But  you  are  here  at  last,  and,  while 
you  are  with  me,  I  will  not  think  of  him.  I  will  think  of 
noUiing  to  vex;  I  will  kaow  but  one  thought,  but  one 
feeling— the  long-oberisbed,  dearest  of  all,  Janet — the  feel- 
ing of  adoration,  of  devoted  love,  which  my  bosom  bears  for 
yim/' 

The  youth,  as  he  spoke,  had  clasped  her  hands  both  in  hi$$ 
Mid  his  eyes  looked  for  hers,  which  were  east  down  upon  the 
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gnM  below  tbem.  Wbeu  ^e  looked  up*  »nd  ikej  net  liii 
glance,  he  saw  that  they  were  glistening  widi  tears. 

"  Ton  weep— yon  weep,  Janet.  I  vex  yon  with  my  l»ve— 
yon  are  unhappy.  Speaks- say  to  mm.  dearest,  what  asv 
affliction— -what  new  stri^  ai^  sorrow?  What  io  then 
teats  mean  ?  Say  ont  1  I  am  nsed  to  hear  of  evil ;  it  win  not 
disturb  me  now.  •  Is  there  any  new  stroke  im  stars  for  nat 
Do  not  fear  to  name  it;  anything,  only,  only,  Janet,  if  I  aa 
to  suffBt,  let  it  not  be  your  hand  which  is  to  deal  it" 

**  There  is  none ;  none  that  I  have  to  deal ;  none  that  I  i 


*'  Then  there  is  none  ;  none  that  should  trouble  me ;  nan 
timt  should  make  you  weep.  No  tears,  Janet,  I  pray  joe. 
We  meet  so  seldom,  that  there  should  be  no  doad  over  oar 
meeting.  See,  love,  how  dear,  how  beautifbl  is  this  mghtr! 
There  were  several  douda  hanging  about  the  moon  at  bsr 
rising,  but  they  are  all  gone,  and  now  hang  like  so  Meh 
silver  canopy  above  her  head  :  she  is  almost  full  and  rmui; 
and  there  is  something  of  promise  in  her  smile  for  us — ss, 
dearestt  it  appears  to  me.  Smile  with  me,  smile  with  her, 
my  beloved^  aad  f>i-get  your  griefs,  and  dismiss  your  tears." 

**  Alas,  Ernest !  how  can  I  smile,  when  all  things  alann  mt 
for  you  t  The  pursuit  to-nigiit — your  vindictive  enemy, 
Bar8field,*-oh,  Ernest,  why  will  you  be  so  headstrong— so 
rash  r 

**  There  is  no  danger.  I  fear  him  not,  Janet ;  but  he  shall 
learn  to  fear  'me :  he  does  fear  me,  and  hence  it  is  tlist  be 
hates  and  pursues  me.  But  the  fugitive  will  turn  upon  hk 
pursuer  yet  The  time  is  coming,  and,  by  the  God  of  heav- 
en  " 

Sbe  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  snid  looked  appealiugly  into 
his  eyes,  but  spoke  not 

"  Well,  well,  say  nothing :  fbiigive  me,  dearest ;  I  will  spesk 
uo  more  of  him ;  I  will  not  vex  you  with  his  name — you  aie 
now  sulSciently  vexed  with  his  presence.  But  the  time  will 
come,  Janet,  and,  by  Heaven  —  if  I  mistake  not  giwtly 
fieaven's  justice — it  can  not  be  far  off.  when  he  shall  wider 
»e  a  fearftri  account  of  all  his  doings  to  me  and  mine.    Be 
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Iws  now  tbe  power  '  the  men,  the  arms,  Init  diere'  wiU  hp 
some  lucky  hour  whioli  shall  find  him  unproTided,  when    ■  ■'  '^^ 

Site  again  appealed  to  the  youth,  whoae  impetuouty  was 
•gain  beeomiog  eonspionons. 

**  Youpnoiised  me,  Ernest." 

**  Forgive  me,  dearest — I  did  promise  you,  and  I  will  forhe^r 
to  apeak  ci  Ule  reptile ;  hut  my  hlood  hoils  when  I  hut  hear 
bis  naoie,  and  I  Ibrget  myself  for  the  moment.'* 

**  Ah,  Ernest,  you  are  but  too  prone  to  forgetting." 

^  Perhaps  so,  Janet :  your  charge  is  true ;  but  you  I  nevar 
fi>rget ;  my  love  for  yon  goes  ^long  with  every  thoaght*  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  predominaat  mood,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Thus,  even  when  I  think  df  this  man,  whose  name  inflames 
my  hlood  until  I  pant  for  the  shedding  <^  his,  one  of  the  influ- 
ences which  stimulates  my  aager  is  tiie  thought  of  you.  He 
oomei  between  us ;  he  fills  your  lather's  mind  with  hostility  to 
lae,  a&d  he  seeks  you,  Janet,  he  seeks  yo«  ler  his  own.'' 

**  Nay,  Smast,  why  should  you  think  so  1  He  has  made  no 
.avawal ;  and  I  am  sure  the  regavd  of  my  father  for  yon  has 
wdtiigfiiui  no  change." 

*'  It  is  so,  nevertheless ;  and  yoor  father  is  too  weak  and  too 
timid,  whatever  may  he  his  afiPeetionS)  to  ventore  to  maintain 
epinions  in  hostility  to  Uiose  who  comrnaad  hin  when  they 
please.  He  has  denounced  me  to  your  father,  that  I  know ; 
he  seeks  you,  I  believe ;  and  much  I  fear  me,  Janet,  your 
father  will  yield  to  his  snggesdoas  in  all  cases,  and  both  of  up 
wiU  beeoue  die  victims." 

jka  the  youih  thus  addressed  her,  the  tears  departed  frotti 
her  eyes»  and  die  expression  which  followed  upon  her  fate  was 
ealm  and  pleasantly  composed.  Theite  was  no  rigidity  in  itn 
moaelee;  eaeh  feature  seemed  to  maintain  its  natural  place'; 
and  her  words  were  slow,  and  uttered  in  the  gentlest  toaes^    ' 

"Have  no  fear  jof  this,  Ernest,  I  pray  yev.  Should'thito 
man,  should  my  father,  should  all,  so  far  mistake  me,  as  to 
entertain  a  thought  that  I  could  yield  to  a  anion  with  Barsfisld* 
do  not  you  mistake  me.  I  will  not  vow  te  yon,  Ernest ;  I  have 
no  protestations  to  make,  I  know  not  how  to  make  them ;  hut 
you  will  understand,  and  you  will  believe  me  in  the  assurance 
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whidi  I  now  giTB  y<kt,  that  I  can  not  held  my  senses,  aoA  eia- 
■ent  to  any  connection  with  the  person  yon  speak  of." 

"  Blest  yon,  dear  Janet,  but  I  needed  no  sncfa  assoraoce.  X 
only  feared  that  you  might  be  driven  by  eiraimstaiices,  ^ 
trick,  by  contrivances,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  yownelf  hr  the 
good  of  another." 

*'  Alais  1  Ernest,  I  now  know  what  yon  would  say.  lorn 
would  tell  me  that  my  father,  at  the  mercy  of  this  maa,  as  he 
is,  may  require  me  as  the  offering  by  which  he  is  to  he  stTcd. 
Gk>d  help  me  I  it  is  a  strait  I  have  not  thought  upon.  I  will 
not,  I  dare  not,  think  upon  it !     Let  us  speak  no  moro  of  thia.* 

Gloomily  aad  sternly  the  youth  replied :  — 

**  But  you  will  think  upon  it,  Janet ;  it  may  be  required  of 
you  ere  long.    Think  upon  it,  and  provide  your  strength.** 

**  God  forbid,  Ernest ;  Gt>d  fevbid  I  Let  me  die  first !  Let 
me  perish  >before  it  beeoihes  a'  question  wiA  me,  whether  to 
sacrifice  peace,  b<ipe,  the  proptr  delicacy  of  my  sex,  and  aH 
that  I  live  for^  and  all  that  I  would  love,  to' the  safe^  of  an 
enly  parent.  Oh,  how  false  I  should  be  to  promrise  love  to  a 
being  whom  I  could  only  hate  or  despise !  What  a  danghtwr 
could  I  he,  to  resist  the  prayers  of  a  Bother  reqcnring  me  to  do 
so !  Alas,  Ernest,  you  bring  me  ev«ry  lonn  of  trial.  T«ti 
make  «e  most  unhappy.  You  come  rashly  into  the  chitdiss 
of  yout  deadly  foe,  and  I  tremble  houHy,  however  I  muj 
^rejoice  when  I  hear  tliat  you  are  coming.  I  dread  to  see  yoa 
perish  before  n^  eyes,  ueJderthe  weapons  of  iheee  men  \  and, 
when  you  come,  what  is  it  that  I  am  compelled  to  hear !  whift 
fears  are  before  me  !  what  horrors  1  Ah,  if  love  be  a  trea^re, 
a  it  he  a  joy  to  love  and  to  be  h)ved,  it  is  so  much  the  hwtifk 
to  think  hourly  of  its  loss,  and  of  its  so  unguarded  condition. 
Better  not  to  feel,  better  to  be  hollow-hearted  and  insensi)^ 
than  thus  eontmnally  to  dread,  and  as  oontintially  to  desife-- 
to  foar  with  every  hope,  and  to  weep  6vta  where  you  wdbM 
tmtte  the  most." 

She  bturied  her  face  in  his  bosom  as  she  spoke,  and  her  sobi 
were  audible.  His  arm  gently  supported  while  enclasping  her, 
•nd  her  afflictions  greatly  tended  to  subdue  the  impetoom 
eharacter  of  his  previous  mood.     He  replied  to  her  fondly,  in 
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iliose  low  toofitf  wtiieh  oqIj  the  deh  Bensibiliiy  eah  vndeisBtand, 
and  die  generous,  warm  8puril>  employ  QndersUadiiiglj^ 

**Ajnd  yet,  dearest*  those  reiy  sorrows  hare  a  sweetaees. 
Privation,  pain,  denial,  eveii  the  lost  love,  Janet,  are  nothing 
to   the  choice  spirit  which  has  faith  along  with  its  sympathy. 
What  consoles  me ?     What  has  consoled  me  in  the  perils  and 
tbe  pains,  the  losses  and  the  sorrows,  which  I  haye  imdergone 
in  this  warfare,  and  within  the  last  two  years  ?     My  confidence 
in  you ;  my  perfect  faith  that,  however  desolate,  poor,  deoied* 
ajid  desperate,  liowever  parted  hy  enew^s  or  distance,  I  was  still 
secure  of  yonr  love;  I  still  knew  tl^^t  nothing,  wh  not  even  death, 
nty  Janet,  could  deprive  me  of  that    If  you  have  that  con- 
fidence in  me,  my  beloved,  these  sorrows,  tliese  trials,  are  only 
so  many  strengtheners.    You  wUl  then  find  that  the  sorrows 
of  love,  borne  well  and  without  despondence,  are  the  sweetest 
triumphs  of  the  true  affection,    fhey  are  tbe  honors  which 
time  can  never  tarnish  ;  t^ey  are  the  spoUs  which  la^t  iislor 
ever  af^er.    Janet,  if,  like  you,  I  doubted;  if  I  did  not  feel, 
assured  of  your  uuperishing  truth,  I  should  rush  this  night, 
madly,  and  with  but  one  hope  of  de^tih,  upon  the  swords  of 
these  tory-^roopers.     I  should  freely  perish  under  your  eyes^ 
with  but  one  prayer,  that  you  might  be  able  to  behold  me  to 
tbe  last." 

** Speak  not  thus!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sliudder^  looking 
around  her  as  she  spokei;  "  and  do  npt  tlijuk,  Eii^at,  from,  wj^at- 
1  have  said,  that  I  have  not  the  same  perfect  faith  in  you,  tliat 
you  feel  in  me ;  but  I  despair  of  aU  om*  hope.  I  ^un  truly  a 
timid  maiden,  and  I  am  always  fancying  a  thousand  wyes  and 
sorrows*  I  can  not  dare  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  our 
loves  are  unblessed ;  I  can  not  hope  that  we  ehall  realize  them  : 
and  oh,  Ernest,  your  rashness,  more  than  all  things  beside^ 
tends  to  confirm  in  me  those  apprehensions.  Why  will  you 
come  to  me  when  your  enemies  are  abroad  ?  Promise  me, 
dear  Ernest,  to  fiy  from  this  neighborhood  tmtil  the  danger  has 
gone  over.     There  is  no  dishonor — none." 

**  Ay,  but  there  i^,  Janet ;  but  of  this  wo  need  say  nothing. 
I  could  tell  you  mucli  of  friends,  and  good  service  to  be  donOf 
b^t  may  not.    Xiet  us  speak  of  more  pleasant  n?iatters :  of  our 
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hdpet,  not  of  ont  fears ;  of  our  joy0t  tmi  of  out  mn^mn*,  of  Ike 
future,  too,  m  oxdwion  c^  ik%  pvOMUt" 

And  tkas,  loring  and  well  bolo^od,  the  two  diooomved  to- 
gother ;  ske  sadly  and  despotidnigly,  but  widi  a  tnte  dev«ited- 
n668  of  heart  tfiroughont ;  and  he,  warm  in  all  things,  impetn- 
otislj  nrgf^g  his  love,  his  hope,  his  hati^d  to  his  enemieai  hii 
promises  of  rongeanee,  and  his  fixed  determination  to  puraoe 
the  war  in  the  neighborhood,  in  spite  oven  of  her  soUcitatioDS 
that  he  should  fly  to  a  region  of  greater  security. 

Thumbficrew,  meanwhile,  had  been  anything  but  remiss  in 
his  guards  He  had  oautiously  pursued  his  youthM  associate, 
keeping  elose  upon  his  heOls,  yet  narrowly  watching  to  aroU 
discovery.  Though  a  bold  and  daring  man,  he  yet  esteemed  die 
feelings  and  desires  of  Mellich^impe  v^ith  a  sentiment  of  respect 
l]>ttle  short  of  awe^  the  niituraH  sentiment  of  one  brought  up  as 
he  had  been,  to  tegar^  the  family  i^f  his  wealthy  neighbor  at 
superior  beings  in  many  ttupei^.  Apart  fifOta  this,  the  quidL, 
impetuons  spirit  of  ^e  youth  exacted  its  own  observance ;  and, 
as  his  commands  had  boon  positive  to  his  comrade  not  to  at- 
tkid  him,  and  urged  tid  a  manner  sufSciently  emphatic  to  en- 
force respect,  the  more  humble  companion  felt  the  necessity 
of  seeming  submissive  at  least  We  have  seen  that  his  regsrd 
trampled  over  his  obedience,  and  it  was  well  perhaps  that  it 
did  so.  It  wae  not  long  that  Thumbscrew  had  maintained  hk 
watch,  before  his  quick  ear  detected  the  approach  of  footsteps. 
He  ventured  to  peep  out  firom  his  bush,  and  he  was  able  to  ms 
the  distinct  outline  of  the  intruder^  person.  He  saw  him  sp* 
proach  the  long  alley  in  which  he  himself  was  sheltered,  ifid 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  lovers ;  and  he  immediately  changed 
his  own  position.  Barsfield— -for  it  was  he — canoe  on,  pawned 
the  spot  which  sheltered  the  scout,  and,  stealing  heedfolly 
around  a  clump  of  orange,  made  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the 
thick  bower  in  which  Janet  and  Mellichampe  were  seated. 
The  scout  tracked  him  with  no  less  caution  and  much  more 
adroitness.  He  placed  himself  in  cover,  and  coolly  awaited 
the  progress  of  events.  The  impatient  spirit  of  Barsfield  did 
not  suff^  him  to  wait  long.  The  tory,  it  ia  probable,  hetrd 
•tenediiug  of  tti^  dialogue  between  the  two,  and  his  movanent 
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ptoiipted  at  ibe  pkttlttihct  t^mmt  ^hen  it  took  plAee 
hj  some  fettmrk  tif  Melllehaflrp^,  wkicb,  ft^m  the  exelamatSon 
of  Bftnfield  M  he  rashed  upon  tiie  yoittb,  hnA  touched  Ae  enves* 
Aropper  nearly.  Leaping  forward  hom  behind  ime  of  the  mn^ 
noliae  where  he  had  been  screened,  with  drawn  swerd,  and  a 
laenrement  ssftilevlly  htiiried  to  pass  the  ground  which  depa- 
rated  them  In  the  comve  of  a  few  secondB,  he  cried  to  his  rival 
in  a  hitter  but  suppressed  tone  of  veiee^^ 

•*  To«  shall  pay  dearly  fbr  that  Me,  MtilHchatiipe  T' 

In  the  next  moment,  a  hnffbt  froih  «n  finseen  hand,  that 
migbi  b«re  felled  an  ex,  salated  his  ear,  and  he  stumbled  tm- 
h|tfmingly  forward  at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom  he  had  sought 
t^eUy. 

**  Sanre  ne^^eh,  Bjcnest,  0«te  me !  Ply»  %  l-^away,  Er- 
Mst— h  is  Birsfleld  r 

ficreaming  lAius^  -at  Ae  ^sb%  aktm,  the  maiden  olmg  to  the 
youth,  and  trembled  with  afirighi.  &e,  oft  tbelnetant,  had 
drawn  his  dirk«  and  f  utUng  -her  aside  ahnost  sternly,  threw 
himself  upon  the  kali^tttnaed  person  of  the  tery :  but  his  haad 
waa  seiaed  1^  the  watchfql  a^tsttdaot.  ^  Let  me  fix  him,  Air- 
oesl,  boy ;  I  kaews  how  to  mani^  the  varmint" 

**  Yoa  here,  Witbecspooo  V'  Jkmanded  the  youth. 

**  As  you  see  him^  AimeBt^-<»-b«t  take  eat»e  of  the  gal,  and 
send  her  Safe  home  aad  fvletly  to  bed.  Ax  pardon.  Miss 
Janet,  for  saurng  yon,  but-^twas  the  ealy  way  -le  manage  the 
critter;  but  you  hud- better  nm  mow,  while  I  put  what  I  calls 
my  screwbolt  upon  the  tory's  ^w,  Aitnest,  boy,  let  me  have 
your  handiDerchleC  since  I  may  want  another.    There  I" 

With  his  kmee  upon  the  boeem  of  the  tevy,be  busied  himself 
meanwhile  in  bandagiag  his  mowtb.  Tl»e  intruder  did  not 
submit  fuietly,  but  began  to  show  some  few  signs  of  dissatis- 
fectiou.  His  movement  provoked  an  additional  pmssure  of  tlie 
knee  of  his  assotlaut  upon  his  breast,  while  the  huge  handker- 
chief which  was  employed  upon  his  mouth,  as  he  endeavored 
to  cry  out,  was  thrust  incontiueutly  into  it.  He  Was  a  child  in 
^e  haode  of  his  captov. 

*'£a8y,  DOW,  Ifr.  Barsfield-^be  quiet  and  onooUsamed,  and 
no  harm  shall  come  to  you ;  but,  if  you've  at  all  opstropolous^- 

6* 


I  sliajl  h^  bomBMl  to  take  up  a  i^titch  or  tieo  in  you  jaw  hflM» 
that'll  be  mighty. di9agreQable  to  both  ef  us.  Airoet^Bow, 
boy,  dook't  stop  for  last  words,  but  let's  be  off,  or  well  hayaill 
the  cubs  looking  after  the  great  bear.  I'll  hold  the  lad  fuel 
Ull  you  see  the  g<l  safe  to  the  gate,  but  don't  go  farther.** 

He  kept  his  w<Mrd  and  his  good-nature,  in  spite  of  all  the 
staruggles  of  his  prisoner.  Onoe,  and  once  only,  he  se^Md  to 
become  angry,  as  the  tory  gave  him  something  more  than  the 
customary  annoyauoe ;  but  a  judicious  obtrusion  of  a  monstrous 
knife,  whioh  was  made  to  flaeh  in  the  moonlight  before  the 
eyes  of  the  captive,  was  thought  suffi<^t  by  the  seout  iu  the 
way  of  exbortatioiL 

"  It's  a  nasty  fine  piece  of  steel,  now,  captain,  and  if  yoa 
gives  me  mnch  more  trouble  I  shAU  let  yon  have  a  small  tasle 
of  its  qualities ;  so  you  had  better  lay  st;iU  till  I  lets  you  eft 
which  woii^t  be  long»  for  you're  of  no  m^re  ««e  to  me  hem  then 
a  dead  'possum  iu  a  hoUow  tbirty  mites  o£  If  I  had  yea  in 
the  swamp,  now,  I  could  drive  a  little  trade  in  your  skia«  I 
could  swap  you  £or  some  better  man  than  yourself;  butl'n 
yvur  friend  here,  fon  to  si^  the  gospel  troth  to  you.  captsia, 
if  I  didn't  stand  between  you  and  Airneet  Melliehampe,  joa 
wouldn't  see  what  hurt  you :  he'd  be  throogk  yon  like  a  groiuid- 
mole,  though  in  mueh  shorter  timet  •ud  there  wonhinH  be  sa 
inoli  of  your  heart  that  his  dirk  wonldn't  bite  into.  Bi^  yoa'ie 
safe,  you  see,  as  you're  my  jHrisoner-nthe  captivOt  ms  they  ufcad 
to  say  in  old  times,  of  my  bow  and  spear — thoogh,  to  be  sm 
it  was  only  my  fist  that  did  your  bottoeaa." 

It  was  thna  that,  like  a  good  companion  as  he  was,  Hhanii^ 
sj^rew  regaled  the  ears  of  his  prisoner  with  a  eommeniary  upoD 
the  particulars  of  hie  sltuaUon.  In  the  meantime.  MeUichaaipc 
conducted,  or  rather  supported,  the  maiden  to  the  gaidenen 
.^'  When  there  she  recovered  her  strength,  as  she  per 
ceived  that  he  designed  attending  her  to  the  dwelling.    TJii* 

uot  raff  ■^^'''^'  "^^  ^  — "*  »*>  n^<>'«  •  I  will  not  see— I  wil 
«^er  h^  *'"t  ^^  "*  ^'"'^  now— in  danger  stiU,  as  we  Lsfi 
to  mi^rL-  s*^""""^  ^^*  ^  separate-  -alas !  I  fear,  in  sonoH 
^  "^^^  *«^»'  tf  again  we  ever  meet- 
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*•  8pe«k  not  thufl,"  he  replied,  hoarsely.  ".Why  these  sad 
misg^iTings  1  is  our  love  so  much  a  sorrow,  my  Janet  V* 

"  Sorrow  or  pleasure,  Ernest,  it  is  still  our  love — a  love  that 
I  shaU  die  in,  and  fear  not  to  die  for.  But  do  not  linger,  I 
praj  you :  remember  that  Witherspoon  is  waiting  for  your  re* 
torn  before  be  can  release  that  man." 

**  Release  him !"  was* the  stent  exclamation,  and  a  fierce  but 
suppressed  laugh  of  bitterness  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mellichampe 
with  the  words. 

**Aj,  release  him,  Ernest.  What  mean  you  by  those  words 
-    thai  laAf^  1     Siirdlyr  »va%kff  Bmest^  you  do  not  mean  him 

"Would  hd  net  luueni  ns  t  has  he  not  haraned  me  already:) 
Janet,  yoti  must  remember—*  I  had  a  father  once." 

•«  I  do — I  do ;  but  eh,  Ernest,  dismiss  your  thim^ts,.  whicSi 
I  see  are  fearful  new.  Promise  me,  Ernest,  that  yea  will  do 
fthia  BMui  no*  htorm." 

Her  hand  eaxiMStly  pressed  his  am  as  she  entreated  him. 
He  was  silent 

"Ernest,"  she  exclaimed,  solemnly— " Sniest,  reme»ber! 
Ike  hapid  of  Jiaet  Berlaeley  eanaever  be  won  by  crime." 

He  released  her  handr  which  till  this  momeat  he  had  held. 
There  was  a  strife  going  on  wilhiu  his  bos<»n«  She  gased  er 
him  sospicieusiy,  and  With  tenror. 

"  I  leave  yon,  Ernest,''  she  whispered^  **  I  leave  yen ;  butdo 
that  man  no  harm*" 

There  was  a  solemnity  in  her  tones  that  rebuked  his  thoughts. 
She  was  leaving  him,  but  turned  back  with  a  gentler  tone-^ 

**  I  doubt  you  Bot»  dear  Ernest ;  I  doubt  yom  not  now.  For- 
give me  that  I  did  so  for  an  inatant ;  and  oii,  Ernest,  eon»e  not 
again  into  this  neighborhood  till  diese  men  are  gone.  Promise 
me — promise  me,  dear  Ernest." 

What  would  not  love  promise  at  such  a  moment  I  MelU- 
champe  prpmiaed-^he  knew  not  whut.  His  thoughts  were 
elsewhere;  and  ke  felt  not,  that,  in  kissing  her  ckeek  as  they 
parted^  his  Upa  had  bwrne  away  her  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A   FRIENDLY   HITCH. 

DouNV  tike  momenlaiy  «b8«Me  of  lEe&fehanip^  kit  iMtj 
associate  had  been  equally  busj  with  himself.  He  had^lM- 
{^etely  g«|^ed  his  pritoner  with  a  bandkerehief  of  no  eanunoD 
dimensions,  and  not  remarkable  ^  the^doUoa^  of  its  teztare. 
He  had  ftoisfaed  this  labor  vriA  «  facility  that  was  marrelloas* 
and  seened  to  speak  loudly  for  hisfrequoBt  praetioe in stdh 
matters.  This  done,  he  took  his  seat  composedly  enottgh  itfmk 
die  body  of  the  toyi^avd  in  this  mainaer  awaited  the  retua  of 
Mellichampe. 

Banfield,  meanwhtle,  though  at  ^rst « little  aneasy  and  op- 
streperons,  soon  found  it  neeessary  to  mnsiter  all  kis  pkilooopky 
in  the  eadurance  of  an  evil  that  seemed  utHtvoidable  fNrthe 
present.  The  hnge*  keen  knife  of  tlie  woodman  glared  threat- 
eningly in  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  that  his  efforts  to  escape,  m 
•  more  than  oae  instant  ah«ady,  had  provoked  an  ezpresaon 
of  anger  from  his  captor,  who  at  other  moments  seemed  good- 
natnred  and  indulgent  enoogh.  The  tory  consoled  himself, 
however,  with*  the  tlienght  that  Blonay  ooald  not  beli»off; 
and  that,  having  made  the  cirenit  of  Ae  garden,  as  it  had  been 
Appointed  to  him  to  do,  he  would  oooncome  to  his  assistance 
and  release.  With  thisvefteetion,  tiiotigh  bomitigfbr  vengeance 
all  the  while,  he  was  content  to  keep  as  qaiet  as  was  eoBshiteat 
with  a  poeitiMi  00  very  uneasy  and  tittasmal. 

The  fieree  mood  of  MolKchampe  was  In  action  on  kis  ratem: 
there  was  a  terrible  strife  going  on  within  his  hoMt.  A  eas- 
gninary  thirst  was  stri^^g  there  #»r  mastery,  «^>posed  strongly, 
it  is  true,  but  not  efficiently,  by  a  just  sense  of  human  feeling 
not  less  than  of  propriety.     But  there  was  no  calm  delilw^m- 
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lion,  aud  kis  pasoons  t«hiinph«d.  All  Us  more  Tiolont  and 
vexing  inpulses  were  active  in  dictation.  His  eye  was  fbH 
of  desperate  intentioii :  his  httnd  grtt^ed  his  baore  dagger,  and 
Ilia  movement  was  harried  toward  the  prisoner,  whosa  eye 
tamed  appealinglj  to  that  of  Witherspoon.  The  latter  had 
hla  own  apprehensions,  but  he  had  his  decision  also.  He  saw 
the  manner  of  Meltidiarape's  approach ;  he  vmdevstood  directly 
the  flheadfnl  kngnage  which  was  ottered  froai  his  eye,  though, 
sleeping  upon  his  lips ;  and  he  prepared  himself  aceordiagly 
to  eocotuiter  and  resist  the  movement  which  the  glance  of  his 
comrade  erridently  meditated. 

He  was  scarcely  quick  eaough  for  this.  A  sudden  and  fierce 
bound,  like  that  which  the  catamount  makes  from  hts  tree 
upon  the  shoulders  .of  his  approaching  victim,  oarried  the  fbrm 
of  MelUchampe  foH  upon  the  breast  of  the  tbry,  who  strove,  bat 
vainly,  to  shrink  away  from  beneath.  The  impetuous  movement 
hmk£  displaced  the  woodman.  In  another  moment  the  weapon 
must  have  been  in  the  diroat  of  the  tory,  but  for  the  ready 
eSbrt  and  athletic  arms  of  Widierspoon.  He  grasped  tiie 
joqUi  from  behind.  His  embtnee  encircled  completely,  while 
aeounng  him  from  the  oommisakwi  of  the  deed. 

'^  Belease  me,  Witherspoon,"  cried  Melltdiampe  to  his  com- 
panion, while  the  thick  foam  gathered  about  his  lips  and  half 
choked  his  utteraaee. 

*'I'H  be  6-^  derned  if  I  do,  Aimest,''  was  the  decisive 
replj.    The  youth  insisted*— the  woodman  was  inflexible. 
"  You  will  repent  it.  Witherspoon." 

*^  Can't  be  helped,  Aimest,  but  I  can't  thmk  to  let  you  go  to 
do  murder.  *Taittt  right,  Airnest ;  auS^dang  my  buttons  if  any 
man  that  I  calk  my  friend  shall  do  wrong  when  I'm  standing 
by,  if  so  be  I  can  keep  his  hands  off." 

**  Shall  this  wretch  always  cross  my  path,  John  Wither- 
spoon f^^diaH  he  always  go  mtpnnished  ?  Does  he  net  even 
now  seek  my  ]ife«*-his  hands  not  yet  clean  from  the  blood  of 
my  father!  Release  me,  Witherspoon— « it  will  be  worse  if 
you  do  not." 

'«That^  my|  ook-outTlAimeft,  I  know;  it's  the  risk  I  runs 
always,  and  it's^no  new* thing.     But,  Aimest,  I  can't  let  yoi% 
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go,  onless  j  on  promke  not  to  ose  your  knife.    The  felknr 
Barves  th«  knife,  I  reckon ;  but,  you  see  he's  a  priMnc 
ean't  do  nothing  for  himself.     It  ain't  the  business  of  a  i 
ger  and  a  decent  man  to  hurt  a  critter  that  can't  fend  oC 

*'  A  reptile-^  a  viper,  who  will  sting  your  heel  the 
jou  take  it  horn  his  head  I" 

"  Maybe ;  but  he's  my  prisoner,  Aimest.** 
"  Why,  what  can  you  do  with  him  ?— you  ean't  caiTj  Mm 
with  your 

'*  No,  Aimest ;  but  that's  no  reason  that  I  Aonld  kill  Idm.'* 
"  What  will  you  do  with  him  1"  inquired  tiie  youth. 
"  Leave  him  here — ^jist  where  he  is,  on  the  flat  of  lus  back, 
and  mighty  oncotsfbrtable." 

"  Indeed  !*-*-to  pursue  us,  and  by  his  cries,  direct  his  hotrndi 
upon  our  heels?  Let  him  rise,  rather — give  him  his  twori, 
and  let  him  fight  it  out  with  me  in  the  neighboring  wood."* 

*^Not  so  fesi,  Aimest— *  that'll  be  a  scheme  that  weald  omij 

hobble  both  of  us,  and  I'm  not  going  to  risk  any  such  ceatri- 

vance.     I  have  a  mudi  better  notion  than  that,  if  you'll  oaly 

hear  to  reason ;  and  alllaxesof  you  iB,jist  to  keep  yeurlnife 

ready  at  the  chap's  throat,  bat  not  to  use  it  onleas  he  moves 

•nd  gits  obstropeious.     Say  you'll  do  that  now,  while  I  takea  a 

turn  or  two  upon  my  shadow,  and  I'll  let  you  loose." 

The  youth  hesiuted.     The  woodman  weat  fm — 

''  Y<m  BMuglit  aa  w^  Aimest,  I'm  net  guiae  to  keee  yea 

onless  you  sajs  yea  won't  hurt  the  critter.     Say  so,  AiiMeC 

and  111  fix  him  so  he  can't  follow  us  or  make  any  fassu" 

JKndittg  that  kis  companion  was  inflexible,  aiMl  meat  prob- 

•bly  somewhat  aafadaed  by  this  time,  and  coaeeieas  <rf  tke  crime 

he  had  strivea  to  coanut,  Melfidu»pe  coaaeBted,  Uieagk  aftiU 

J^tiuttly,   and    the   momeat  after  he  was  relea«^      Tbe 

^•an  roae  and  becan  to  make  some  farther  preparatieas 

^Jke  aaearta^  of  lua  p««^.     Meaawhiie,  witk  W.  fame 

wftf  all  1'""  ;-^^i-^  Ike  eyes  of  the  yetk  weTT 


,l,,,i^;^^^«.     Tbefealiagse£lla«£e«.^««k 
^^^•^  wete  aaytkiag  bat  eaviaUe.      * 
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j^dge  of  nan  bj  his  own:  natare,  Le  saw  na  roason  to.  idtl 
satisfied  that  MeUkhampe  would  keap  the  proause  of  forbear- 
sAce  which  he  had  made  to  his  companion ;  and  yet  be  dread- 
ed to  exhibit  emotten  or  anxietj^  for  fear  of  giving  hiin  suf- 
fi^eat  excnse  for  not  doing  so.  His  emotioiis  maj  well  be 
iafenred  from  the  natural  apprehensions  of  such  a  gitoationi 
aad'his  base  sonl  sank  into  yet  deeper  shame,  as  be  lay  trem- 
bling beneath  his  enemy,  dreading  the  death  which  was  above 
him,  and  which  he  well  knew  he  so  richly  deserved. 

Bat  Thnmbscvew  was  considerate,  and  did  not  long  keep 
the  tory  in  suspense.  In  the  £srw  moments  in  which  he  had 
irithdrawn  himself  from  the  person  of  the  prisoner:,  he  had 
BEiade  mmdry  arrangementn  for  better  seenriag  him ;  sfad.  with 
a  eord  of  moderate  length,  which  he  had  drawn  from  a  capa- 
ciena  pocket,  he  constmeted  a  running  noose,  or  slip-knot,  with 
whidi  he  now  approached  the  prieoner;  speakiag  in  a  low 
tcme  of  soliloqi^  all  tile  whil^  as  much,  seemingly.  Cot  S«r»« 
field's  edification  as  for  his  own. 

^  I  will  jist  make  bold,  Oappia  Barsfield,  to  give  yon  a  hitch 
or  two  in  the  way  of  friendship.  Xou  shall  have  as  fast  bindr 
ing  a  title  to  this  little  bit  of  a  bed  as  time  altd  prosent  sar- 
enmstances  will  permit.  It's  only  for  your  safe  keeping  and  onr 
safe  mnning,  yon  see,  that  I  does  it.  I'll  bitch  up  your  legi^— 
there,  don't  be  scared,  they  shall  ge  together— to  this  seme 
bench  here;  and  that,  you  see,  will  keep  them  from  coming 
too  close  after  ours.  And  as  for  the  lUtle  bandi^  over  yoiur 
arms,  why,  you'll  have  to  wear  it  a  little  longer,  though  it's 
too  good  a  rag  for  me  to  le4ve  bdbind.  Theve«— don't  jerk  or 
jump  now,  for  it  will  soon  be  dona  I'm  mighty  ^ick. fixing 
such  matters  as  these,  axki  it  takes  me  no  time  to  hitob  up  a 
Ml-blooded  t^  when  once  I  gits  my  thumb  and  forefinger 
upon  bim.     There." 

Thus  mattering,  be  lashed  the  legs  of  the  prisoner  to  one 
yt  the  rude  seats  under  the  magnolias ;  and,  freeing  his  com- 
panion from  the  further  restraints  of  his  watch^  the  two  pre- 
pared to  start— Witherspoon,  unseen  by  Mellichampe,  having 
fiift  possessed  himself  of  the  sword  of  the  tory,  which  he  ap« 
propriated  with  all  the  composure  of  a  veteran  scout.    They 
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8«0B  fbtnd  their  waj  out  of  the  ^aidcn,  tiirovgh  the  dUokait 
of  its  ailejB,  and  they  ooold  not  httve  gone  hr  iato  the  teesl 
whott  Blonay,  who  geemed  to  hare  timed  his  noTemeaCs  inA, 
admiriib^le  fteotiracy,  approached  tiie  spot  vhere  Barsfidd  laj 
straggling.  The  tory  was  completely  in  toils — his  feet  aad 
hands  tied  secorelyY  and  his  moath  so  baadagied  tiiat  h«t  a 
sHg^rti  moaning  was  suffered^  at  tnterrals  to  escape  him  m  hia 
eff^irts  at  speech.  With  well-aeted  zeal  and  a  lughly  becooH 
ing  indignation,  Blonay,  as  soon  as  he  disoemad  the  eitaatioii 
of  his  employer,  husied  himself  at  his  release.  Bnraged  at 
the  humiliation  to  which  ke  had  been-  subjected,  and  at  tW 
escape  of  his  enemy r  BaAfield  demanded  why  he  bad  net  eeane 
sooner*  But  to  this  the  other  had  his  answer.  Hehad  !»&• 
lowed  the  tory 's  directions,  and  had  it^t  the  lower  fence  of 
the  gai^tt  iHtt^ng  into  tbo  woods,  and  had  crossed  it  ai  a 
point  which  had  hisen  designated  for  Um  \  by  which  it  had 
been  BarsfieM?s  hope,  that,  flying  ham  him,  the  fiigitive  mast 
be  encountered  by  his  coadjutor. 

*^  Tou  went  too  far  round,''  «aid  the  commander,  sullenly ; 
"mid  yet  ^ley  are  bat  a^  few  moments  gone.  Yea  say  yea 
have  not  soe^  them  1^ 

Tl)e  answer  was  negative. 

^It  is  str<tn^  t  butf  by  G*«^,  it  shall  not  always  be  Aas^ 
Oeme  with  me.  sir;  I  will  talk  with  yoa  in  my  clunnber." 

Aifid  they  tx^tired  tq  confer  upon  the  scheme  which  the  tocy 
had  proposed  to  Blonay  jast  before  theadventore  of  ^m  gwdsa. 

We  will  now  leave  them  and  return  to  the  Aigittrest  who 
were  already  far  away  upon  theirfligiittothe  Efot  where  ^ek 
horses  l>ad  been  hidden.  The  first  words  of  MeUlchanpa  ta 
his  oempanion  weiw  those  of  vepmoach  «^ 

**  Why  did  you  follow  me  when  I  forbade  it,  John  Withe^ 
spoon  V* 

«*  Well,  now.  Almost,  I  think  that's  no  sort  of  a  question 
seeing  the  ^ood  that's  come  of  ny  following." 

**  True,  you  hate  served  me,  and  perhaps  saved  me ;  but 
what  will  Janet  think  of  lue  when  she  recovers  from  her  frigktt 
She  will  think  I  brought  you  there,  and  that  yoa  ererhesid 
wliat  ^passed  between  as." 
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**  l^ell,  she'll  think  wrong,  Airnest,  if  she  does.  It's  trne,  I 
did  hear  a  good  deal,  but  that  was  owing  to  the  neeessitj  of 
being  dose  upon  the  haunches  of  that  other  chap.  As  a  trae 
man,  Aimest,  I  never  wanted  to  hear,  and  I  did  not  get  close 
enough  to  hear,  till  that  skunk  come  out  from  behind  the  pear- 
tree,  and  I  saw  him  sneaking  round  to  the  magnolias.  Then 
it  was  I  came  out  too,  and  only  then  it  was  I  heard  the  talk 
between  you."  , 

**  It  matters  not  noT>  Wi^nip#<)ai  s  my  fear  is  that  it  may 
pain  Janet  to  suppose  that  my  friends  are  brought  to  overhear 
that  language  wkich  a  yonng  lady^  sbovld  «n^  think  to  herself, 
•  and  can  only  utter  to  one ;  and  no  motive  of  regard  for  my 
im§oty,  thot^  M  far  warranted  fay  encumstaaees  M  upon  the 
yrefuwit  oo«asim»,  should  have  prompted  yeu  to  do  so." 

**  But  I  had  ano^er  veason,  Aimest,  that  is  a  gi>Qd  reason,  I 
know.  Just  after  I  left  you  eame  one  of  Marion's  road-riders, 
Hvmpfariet,  you  know,  calling  m  the  seoutsj  and  you've 
wanted,  and  I'm  wanted,  and  we're  all  of  us  wanted,  for  here's 
to  be  a  power  of  the  tories  gathering  in  twe  di^s  at  Sinkler's 
Meadow,  and  the '  fox'  is  mighty  hungry  to  git  at  ^em.  I  have 
liie  marks  and  the  signals,  and  we  mutt  purfi  on  diieotly. 
It^  take  ms  three  good  hours  mof  e  to  work  mat  way  into  the 
awamp." 

*  Ah !  then  we  have  little  time  to  waste,"  was  the  prompt 
leply ;  and,  scouring  down  the  road,  they  eame  to  the  broken 
bn»eh  which  li^  across  the  path,  and  indtoated  by  its  own 
the  position  of  its  fellow.  Following  the  directioBS  grvon  by 
Humphriee,  they  were  soon  met  by  the  line  of  sentineh,  and 
the  path  grew  dieery  after  a  whUe,  when  the  oocasional  chal- 
lenge, and  ^le  distant  hwat  and  etir  of  an  eneampment,  an- 
noaneed  the  proxiavity  of  Marion  in  his  wild  ewamp  dwelling. 
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THB  TORT  CAPTAIN  AMD  TBB  LAST. 

The  rafieetions  of  Barsfidd  were  by  no  laeans  eoBaalatacj 
or  gratefdl  on  hii  return  to  tbe  mansion.  A  few  niomeBte  wtM 
deyoteck  to  Blonay,  of  whom  tbe  torj  felt  perfectly  secure,  and 
tbe  two  tben  separated  for  tbe  nigbt,  seeking  tbeir  sevectl 
chambers.  In  tbe  morning  tbe  latter  was  op  betimes,  aad* 
descending  to  tbe  breakfast-room,  tbe  first  person  wbo  eneoaa- 
tered  bis  glance  wae  tbe  fair  Janet  Berkeley. 

Sbe  was^akme.  A  slight  finsb  overspread  her  cheek  as  ke 
entered  tbe  iq[Hirtment ;  but  be  was  not  tbe  person  exacilj 
wbo  oonld  greatly  dietarb  her  equanimity.  Her  eye  was  etU 
and  unshrinking,  and  her  courtesy  as  easy,  unconstrained*  and 
distant  as  ever.  Tbe  case  was  widely  ditiEerent  with  him. 
He  started  as  he  beheld  ber-^tnmed  away  without  the 
usual  salutation— tben,  suddenly  conscioiis  of  bis  mdenesii 
he  wheeled  round,  as  if  about  to  charge  an  enemy,  coofironted 
her  valiantly  enough^  and  bowed  stiffly,  and  with  evideat 
effm-t.  For  a  few  moments  no  word  passed  between  the  two, 
and  this  time  was  employed  by  Bacsfield  in  pa^g  to  and  fio 
along  the  apartment.  At  length,  mnttenng  something  to  ki«- 
telf,  tbe  sounds  of  which  were  only  just  audible  to  tbe  maiden, 
be  walked  into  tbe  corridor,  looked  hastily  around,  and  tben 
quickly,  as  if  he  wished  to  anticipate  intrusion,  re-entered  the 
room,  and  at  once  approached  the  maiden. 

''  Miss  Berkeley,"  he  said,  **  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  sbonld 
remind  you  of  last  evening's  adventure.  The  cireumstaaeei 
can  not  have  been  forgotten,  though  the  singular  composure  of 
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j<mr  countenance  thk  morning  would  seem  to  imply  a  strange 
lack  of  memory  on  your  part,  or  a  far  stranger  indifference  to 
its  intimations." 

He  pttttsed,  as  if  in  eocpeetation  of  some  ref  ly,  and  she  did 
D«i  sofier  him'  long  to  wait  Her  response  was  instantsneonsy 
aad  her  equable  expression  of  coimtenaace  unbroken. 

"  There  is  nothing  strange,  sir,  I  believe,  if  you  n^ill  consider 
well  the  enbjeet  of  which  you  speak.  I  know  of  no  circum- 
stances so  strong  in  my  memory  which  should  disturb  my 
composure,  however  some  of  them  may  a£Pect  yours.  Are  you 
not  snfiering  from  some  mistake,  sir?'' 

"  Scarcdy,  scarcely.  Miss  Berkeley,"  he  exclaimed,  hur- 
riedly ;  *'  tbou§^,  I  must  confess,  your  reply  astounds  me  not 
lees  now  than  your  composure  at  our  first  meeting.  Will  you 
pretend.  Miss  Berkeley,  that  you  were  not  in  the  garden  at  a 
late  Lonr  of  last  ni^tl" 

"  I  saw,  nr,  that  you  must  labor  under  some  mistake,  and 
such  is  certainly  the  case  when  you  presume  to  examine  me 
thus.  But  I  will  relieve  the  curiosity  which  seems  to  have 
superseded  all  your  nolMis  of  propriety,  and  at  once  say  that 
I  was  in  the  garden  last  night" 

"  'TIS  well — and  there  you  saw  another." 

*'  True,  sir.     I  then  and  there  saw  another." 

"  A  lebel— a  lusking  rebel,  Miss  Berkeley." 

**  A  brave  man,  a.  geatleman»  an  honest  cttiani,  sir.  My 
friend — my  father's  fnend — " 

"  &ay  not  so,  for  your  father's  sake,  Miss  Berkeley,  I  pray 
yOQ*  It  would  greatly  endanger  the  safety  t>f  your  father, 
were  it  known  in  \he  councils  of  Oomwallis  that  the  son  of  the 
notoriqus  Max  Miellichampe  was  his  friend ;  and  still  more, 
W4I9  it  knowii  that  tisey  were  in  intimate  communion." 

"  I  said  not  that^Cafttan  Barsfield,  I  said  not  t^at,*'  was 
the  hasty  reply  of  Janet,  in  tones  and  with  a  manner  that 
showed  how  mudi  she  apprehended  the  consequences  which 
might  arise  from  such  an  interpretation  of  her  remai^.  Bars- 
field  smiled  when  he  saw  this,  as  he  felt  the  consciousness  of 
that  power  whieh  her  words  had  given  him  over  her.  She 
oontinaed ;  "  Do  not,  I  pray  you«  think  for  a  moment  that  my 
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&tlier  knovr^  tmyiiiing  of  the  ywtts  of  Mr*  HelHehampe. 
oame  only  to  see  Die——" 

The  iory  interrupted  her  with  a  sareastie  smile  and 

«AAd  I  am  <»  tmdentand  th«i  dm  dntifol  Mn»  Berkeb j 
consenta  to  recdve  die  visits  of  a  geaUenan  irithoot  ^e  eo»- 
earrence,  and  against  die  wsU»  ef  her  Mkw  f  A  dileiMMu  is 
it  not,  Miss  Beii^elBy  1'^ 

'*  I  will  not  submit  to  be  qoestiened,  sir,*'  waa  her  fvoMfl 
reply  ;  and  her  eye  glanced  a  hanghty  fire,  before  wkieh  ^at 
of  the  lowly-bred  tory  qnailed  tttterly^  ^  Yen  again  msteke 
me,  8ir,  and  do  injustice  to  my  liKther,  when  yon  vontBresnek 
an .  inqitisitnon  into  my  hftbits.  I  an  ^e,  s»rv  to  act  as  my  •wa 
sense  and  discretion  shall  conuseL  My  fsdier  ia  not  unwiUiag 
that  I  should  obey  my  own  tastes  and  desnree  in  the  selectioB 
of  my  associates,  and  te  him  aione  am  I  willing  to  aeeoont'' 

She  turned  away  as  she  spoke,  and  busied  hevself*  or  aeenei 
te  busy  herself,  widi  some  of  the  affairs  of  the  honaeheM,  wiA 
the  object,  eridendy,  of  arreatuHg  all  farther  eeoversatioa 
Bat  widi  the  pause  of  a  few  moments^  in  which  he  seemed  to 
be  adjueting  in  liis  own  mind  the  doubt  and  diffienltf,  Bn*- 
field  put  on  an  air  of  decision,  and  readyanced  to  die  maidea 

'*  Hear  me  but  a  £»w  momentst  Misa  Berkeley,  and  he  not 
impatient :  and,  shenld  any  of  soy  words  be  prodootbe  of 
annoyance,  I  pray  yon  to  overlook  then^  in  eemidwnlioa  ff 
die  difiuxuldea  whioht  as  yon  will  aee^  may  aoon  lie  before 
you." 

'*  Bificnkiea  l-^bnt  go  oa>  nr." 

*'  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  a  witness  to  year  eoiArawe 
widi  this  young  man  last  nigbL" 

"Yea need  not^sic,''  washer  tepfyf  with  amanner  thatgafe 
life  to  the  few  words  she  uttered.  A  Ba>wl  went  over  tie 
tory's  faee,  obscuring  it  for  a  momen;^  hut  he  reeovered  ia* 
standy. 

"  I  heard  yon  both,  and  I  felt  sony  dMt  yon  skonld  htfS 
risked  yonr  affaclaons  so  unprofitably." 

The  maiden  smiled  her  acknowledgments,  and  he  ptoeeodei 

**  Fortnaately,  howerer,  fos  yon  at  leafly  snek  ties  as  A«m 
pasticnlariy  where  the  pardea  are  so  young*  as  in  the  ] 
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awtmeer  Are  of  aa  gMat  stveiigtli^  and  are  seldom  dnvaUtt. 
They  can  be  broken,  and  nsnallj  are>  >ritb  little  detriment  to 
either  party .^ 

**  I  purpeve  ^n,  my  pavt^  mtr  nodmig  of  tbe  Mnd/'  wms.her 
eoel  reply,  interr«pdng  him,  as-  he  was  about  to  eeatinee  in  a 
Bfeedi  of  so^mneh  eflfroirtwfy,  and:  wluoh  was  so  U^tla  f^ml- 
ifyin^  to  his  auditor;  **1  porpose  not  to  try  the  streagtii  or 
dmnabiltty  ef  any  of  the  Ues  which  I  have  made,  Captain 
Barsfield/' 

*Bat  yon  will,  Miss  Berkeley -^yon  most,  as  soon  as  you  dis- 
eover  ibat  such  ties  are  uuprofitable,  and  b^ond  any  hope  of 
realtaatioa.  The  maa  with  whom  your  pledge  is  exchanged 
i»  a  doomed  man  V* 

-  H^yw»  sirt—  speak  !*' 

**  He  fights  with  a  baiter  about  his  neek,  and  his  appearanee 
last  night  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  my  ttoop  is  of  itself  sufi- 
eieat  for  his  condemnation,  as  it  leads  to  his  eonvictioii  as 
..py!" 

•*  I  ean  share  Us  doom,  Gaptaiu  Barsfield,  theogh  I  believe 
not  that  such  is  within  your  power.  I  can  not  think  that  Lord 
CemwalKs  has  conferred  upon  you  any  such  authority/' 

^  This  parchment,  this  commission,  and  these  more  expres- 
sire  orders.  Miss  Berkeley,  would  tell  you  even  more-^  would 
teli  you  that  your  own  Aither  is  at  my  mercy  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, as  one,  under  yoUr  own  avowal,  privy  to  the  presence  of 
a  rebel  as  a  spy  upon  my  command.  My  power  gives  me  ju* 
risdictiott  even  over  his  Hie,  as  you  might  h^ie  read  for  your- 
self, were  not  my  words  suffieienC'^ 

**  They  are  not-^they  are  noft^"  she  exclaimed  hastily,  and 
trembling  aU  over.  "I  wHl  not  believe  it;  let  me  see  the 
paper." 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Berkeley,  but  I  may  not  now.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  me  that  I  know  the  extent  of  my  power  and  its 
limits.     It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  unfold  it" 

"  I  will  not  believe  it,  then  — I  will  not  trust  a  word  that  you 
have  said.  I  can  not  think  that  the  Brittsh  general  can  have 
thought  a  thing  so  barbarorus — so  dishonorable." 

''It  is  so^  nevertheless,. Miss  Berkeley;  but  there  will  be 
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litde  or  no  danger  to  tlie  fadier»  if  the  dmigliter  will 
reason.    Will  you  liear  me  ?" 

"  Can  I  do  less,  Captain  Barsfield  i — go  on,  sir." 

**  1  accept  the  penniisioii^  howenrei:  nngraeiettdjr  fi^e*- 
Hear  Bie»  then.  These  Yowa^-the  ties  of  childhood*  aad  t9r 
straining  none  bat  children— ean  hardly  he  eoaaideredt  whaa 
eircumstaBces  so  bear  against  them^  I  have  a  peiieet  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  cirenmstances  between  yourself  and  thk  rebel 
Mellichampe." 

^  Ton  have  not  said,  sir,  and  I  marvel  at  the  oousston,  with 
wiiat  wonderful  ingenoity  your  knowledge  was  obtained." 

.  **  Xour  sarcasm  is  pointless.  Miss  Berkeley,  when  we  knew 
that  a  time  like  the  present  not  only  sanctions,  bat  eaDs  &r 
and  commands,  all  those  little  arts  by  whieh  intelligeaoe  sf 
one's  enemies  is  to  be  obtamed.  Is  it  my  offiraoe  or  my  good 
fortune,  to  have  heard  more  than  concerned  the  cause  f^  whicfc 
I  contend  ?  Certainly  not  my  offence ;  it  is  for  you  to  say 
how  far  it  may  be  for  my  good  fortune." 

"To  the  point— to  the  point,  CapUm  Barsfield,  if  yoa 
please." 

"  It  is  quite  as  well,"  he  responded,  with  a  sullen  air  of 
determination,  as  the  impatient  manner  of  Janet  showed  how 
unwilUi%ly  she  listeued :  **  'tis  quite  as  well  that  I  should — 
and  all  I  ask  from  you  now.  Miss  Bwkeley,  is  simply  that  yoa 
should  heed  and  deliberate  upon  what  I  unfold,  and  make  no 
rash  nor  ill-considered  decision  upon  it.  First,  then,  let  bm 
sayj  that  your  father  is  in  my  power — but  in  mine  alone.  I 
am  willing  to  be  his  friend  hemeeforward,  as  I  have  been  here- 
tofore. I  am  able  and  desirous  to  protect  himi  as  well  af^Jntt 
the  rebels  as  from  the  injustice  of  soeh. loyalists  as  might  pre- 
sume upon  his  weakness  to  do  him  wrong ;  hut  I  am  not  fiof- 
fieiently  his  friend  or  my  own  enemy,  to  do  all  this  witbout 
some  equivalent     There  must  be  a  consideration." 

He  paused ;  and,  as  the  maiden  perceived  it,  she  spoke,  while 

a  smile  of  the  most  provoking  indifference,  suddenly,  thosgfa 

for  a  moment  only,  curled  the  otherwise  calm  and  dignified 

fblds  of  her  lips —  • 

.'*!  can  almost  conjecture  what  you  would  aay,  Captaia 
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Barsfield ;  but  ^eak  on,  sir,  I  pray  you.    Let  there  he  an  end 
of  tkis." 

"  I  can  scrapie  littTe  to  say  out  wbat  yon  assume  to  hare 
eonjectnred  so  readily,  Miss  Berkeley  ;  and  I  speak  my  equiv- 
alent the  more  readily,  as  you  seem  so  well  prepared  to  hear  it 
Ton,  then,  are  the  equivalent  for  this  good  senrice.  Miss  Berke- 
ley. Tour  hand  will  be  my  sufficient  reward,  and  my  good 
serrices  shall  ever  after  be  with  your  father  for  his  protection 
and  assistance.^ 

•*  Think  of  something  else,  Captain  BarsfieH,"  she  replied, 
'wift  the  utmost  gravity;  "something  better  worthy  of  the 
service*^  something  better  suited  to  you.  I  am  not  ambitious, 
sir,  of  the  distinction  you  would  confer  upon  me.  My  hopes 
are  humble,  my  desires  few;  and  my  father — but  here  he 
comes.     I  will  speak  of  this  affair  no  further." 

And  she  turned  away  with  the  words,  just  as  the  old  man, 
entering,  met  the  baffled  tory  with  some  usual  inquiry  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  slept,  and  if  his  bed  had  been 
pleasant;  and  all  with  that  provoking  simplicity  that  was 
only  the  more  annoying  to  Barsfield,  as  it  brought  the  com- 
monest matters  of  daily  life  into  contrast  and  collision  with 
those  more  important  and  interesting  ones,  in  the  discussion 
and  urging  of  which  he  had  but  a  few  moments  before  been  so 
earnest.  He  replied  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  old  gentleman, 
who  complained  bitterly  of  his  own  restlessness  during  the 
night,  and  of  strange  noises  that  had  beset  his  ears,  and  so 
forth— a  long  string  of  details,  that  silenced  all  around,  with- 
out the  usual  advantage  which  such  narrations  possess,  toward 
nightfall,  of  setting  everybody  to  sleep.  But  the  signal  was 
now  given  for  breakfast,  and  the  lively  Bose  Duncan  made 
her  appearance,  bright  and  smiling  as  ever ;  then  came  Lieu- 
tenant Clayton;  and  lastly,  our  old  acquaintance  Blonay. 
Breakfast  was  soon  despatched,  and  was  scarcely  over  when 
Barsfield,  who  had  given  orders  for  his  troops  to  move,  took 
Mr.  Berkeley  aside.  Their  conversation  was  long  and  earnest, 
though  upon  what  subject  remained,  for  a  season  at  least, 
entirely  unknown  to  the  household,  Janet,  however,  could 
not  but  remark  that  a  deeper  shadow  rested  upon  the  visage 
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of  her  fatber ;  and  eveu  Bose  Dfanenn,  playful  aii4  thougiiflw 
as  she  ever  was,  complained  that  during  the  whole  daj  ker 
uncle  had  never  once  asked  her  for  a  aong,  pr  cballeDged  her 
to  a  game  at  draughts. 

<<  Something  wrong,  Janet,"  she  exclaimed  to  her  eeoi- 
parnon,  after  freelj  remarking  upon  the  condition  of  thingji ; 
"  something  wrong.  I'm  certain.  This  tory  lover  of  yoon  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it" 

And,  without  pausing  for  reply,  she  whirled  away  in  all  the 
eirebitioiis  of  tk«  Mespbiansa,  humpning,  like  some  enrnnt  bird* 
a  wild  song,  that  did  not  materially  disagree  with  the  capri- 
cious movement  Janet  only  answered  with  «  sigh  as  tkm 
ascended  to  her  chamber* 
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THS   HALF-BREED   TRAILS   HIS   BltSMT. 

.Barsfibld  <»^ered  a  guard  of  ten  men,  and  prepared  to  ride 
over  to  the  *'Kaddipah"  plantation— -tke  reward  of  his  good 
eervioes  in  tiie  torj:  warfkre.  The  distance  between  the  two 
]^acea  was  hut  five  miles ;  and,  in  the  present  prostrate  eon- 
ditistt  of  Oarolina  affSMrs,  ten  men  were  deemed  quite  ade- 
qiate  for  his  protection.  They  might  not  have  been,  had  the 
'*e«ranqp  foxf'  been  warned  of  his  rjdkig  soon  enongh  to  have 
prepared  a  reception.  Clayton  was  lefV  in  charge  of  the  troop ; 
and  in  no  very  pleasant  hnmor  did  the  tory  proceed  to  leave 
Ike  mansion  of  Mr.  Berkeley^  He  had  not,  of  late  years,  been 
mneh  accustomed  to  contradictiohs  of  any  sort;  and  his 
teeent:  elevation,  as  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  tended  still 
monf  to  make  hdm  restiff  under  restraint  or  opposition.  He 
was  disappointed  in  the  effect  which  he  had  promised  himself 
to  produce  upon  the  mind  of  Janet  Berkeley,  from  a  display 
oi  thepewer  df  which  he  was  possessed,  and  still  more  annoyed 
at  the  cool,  sarcastic  tenper  which  she  had  shown  during  thmr 
eenferettce.  Her  frhnk  avowal  of  the  interest  which  she  felt 
in  IfeUiehampe^— the  catn^indifference^with  which  she  listened 
la  Us  remaxks  upon  (be  noetnmal  interview  with  her  lover — 
and  the  consequences  of  that  interview  to  himself — these 
wore  all  matters  calculated  to  vex  and  imbitter  his  mood,  as 
he  rode  forth  from  the  spot  in  which  they  had  taken  place. 
Hia  manner  was  stem,  accordingly,  to  his  lieutenant,  Glayton, 
while  giving  him  his  orders,  and  haughty,  in  the  last  degree, 
le  the  men  under  him.  Not  so,  however,  was  his  treatment  of 
Bkmay,  whom  he  heard  calling  familiarly  to  his  dog,  and  iifho 
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now  stood  ready,  about  to  mount  bie  tacky,  as  if  goii^  Atth 
witb  bimself. 

"  Ton  go  witb  me,  Mr.  Blonay  f  was  hia  queatioa  to  dM 
balf-breed,  uttered  in  tbe  mildest  language.  .. 

"  Well,  cappin,  I  reckon  it's  best  tbat  I  sbould  go  *limg  widi 
you  'tell  I  can  bear  sometbing  of  Marion's  men.  When  I 
hears  wbere  to  look  for  'em  I  reckon  I'll  leave  you,  aeeiBg  Wm 
no  use  for  me  to  go  scouting  with  a  dozen.' 

*'  You  are  right,"  was  tbe  response ;  **  but  faU  behind  tfli  I 
send  tbe  men  forward ;  I  would  have  some  talk  with  yoo." 

Blonay  curbed  bis  pony,  called  in  bis  dog,  and  patiflndj 
waited  untilj  sending,  his  men  forward  under  a  teigeaiikr  Bus- 
field  motioned  him  to  follow  widi  himself. 

'<  You  were  sadly  at  fault  lafit  night,  Mr.  Blom^,"  was  Am 
first  remark  whieh  he  made  to  the  half*breed,  as  4hej  emteni 
upon  the  avenue ;  'Mt  is  to  be  hoped  that  yon  will  woom  im 
better." 

*  **'Twom't  my  fiMtlt,  oappin^— I  did  aa  you  tell*d  mm,"  wm 
the  quiet  answer. 

*'  Well,  perhaps  so ;  you  are  right,  I  heHeve.    I  did  mmi 
you  too  far  round.     That  confounded  garden  hddt 
acres." 

**  Five,  I  reckon,"  said  the  other.    Barsfield  did  net 
the  remark,  but  abruptly  addressed  him  on  the  snhject 
was  most  active  in  his  thonghts. 

**  Xou  hold  your  mind,  Mr.  Blonay,  I  presume,  for  this  mdi 
turel    You  will  undertake  the  buaineis  which  I  gSTO  yoa  m 
hand  ?    You  have  no  f<^ars-<^no  scmfiei  f" 

"  Well,  I  r^kon  it's  a  bai^n,  eappin.  I'll  do  your  b ■■!■■■ 
If  so  be  I  kin,  and  if  so  be  it  doteit  take  me  firom  My  owa. 
I  puts  my  own  first,  cappi&,  you  see,  for  'twould  be  agia  natav 
if  I  didn't" 

*<  You  are  perfectly  right  to  do  so ;  bnt  I  am  in  hope,  mad  I 
beUeve,  tbat  you  will  soon  .find  our  budness  to  lie  tog«Aer 
If  the  enemy  you  seek  be  one  of  Marion's  men, so  hmy  eneay . 
should  you  find  one,  you  will  most  piobaUy  get  scMne  clow  te 
Hie  other;  and  the  one  o)i||eet»  in  this  way,  may  hdp  yon  fa 
both." 
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'^'AnA  you  tiiink,  cappin,  that  Marion's  men  is  in  these 
fUrtar 

«  TUnk !— I  know  it  The  appearanee  of  tkis  yontk  MelM^ 
•kampe^  wkh  bis  coned  inseparable  Witbenpoon,  as  good  m 
proves  it  to  me.  Not  tbat  thej  are  strong,  or  in  any  force  | 
•tt  Aa  einktrary,  my  letten  tell  me  tbat  tbe  reb^ele  have,  in  a 
great  many  instances^  deeerted  tbeir  leader,  and  gon«  itfto 
Nedb  Carolina.  Indeed,  tbey  say  be  himself  has  gone ;  bnt 
Ikk  I  beliere  not:  be  still  lorks,  I  am  convinced,  in  tbe 
awamp,  with  a  small  force,  wliioh  we  shall  quickly  ferret  o«rt 
mhma  we  bave  got  onr  whole  force  together.  To-morrow  we 
1^  to  meet  our  ▼ehuiteer  loyalists  at  'Sinkler's  Meadow,* 
where  tbey  aasemble»  and  wbeve  I  am  to  provide  them  with 
arms." 

**  There's  a-many  of  diem  to  be  there,  cappin  t"  waa  the 
ia%airy  of  Blonay. 

**  Two  hundred  or  more.  The  wagons  which  you  saw  catry 
Ibeir  fiqppliea." 

Tbe  toiy  captain,  in  this  way,  civilly  enoagh  responded  lo 
ftther  questioBs  of  the  half-breed,  tbe  object  of  which  he  did 
not  see ;  and  in  this  manner  they  conversed  together  until  the 
f«aird  b^d  emeiged  from  tbe  avenue  into  the  main  road,  and 
liraa  bow  iaUy  out  of  sight*  Interested  in  giving  to  bis  com- 
panion as  precise  a  description  as  possible  of  the  person,  the 
babits»  and  character  of  Mellicbampe,  which  be  did  at  intervals 
tbfougbout  the  dialogue,  Barsfield  had  moved  on  slowly,  and 
bad  become  rather  regardless  of  the  movement  of  his  men, 
UBiil/ reaching  tbe  entrance  of  the  avenue,  he  grew  conscious 
•f  tb«  distance  between  them,  and  immediately  increased  his 
|ta^^.  Sui  Blonay  did.ottberwise ;  be  drew  up  his  pony  at  thift 
ffoifitf  and  aeemed  indisposed  to^  go  forward. 

"  Why  do  you  stop  V  cried  the  tory,  looking  back  over  bi» 
sbeulder«    Tbe  answer  of  Bloniy  satisfied  him. 

,**1  &»gi>i  something*  cappin-*-*- tbe  knife  and  the  pass.  I 
anat  go  back,  but  I'll  be  after  you  mighty  quick." 

Without  waiting  for  tbe  assent  of  bis  employer,  he  started 
cfi  Q^  bis  return*  pricking  the  sides  of  bis  pony  with  a  degree 
eC  eianiostness  to  which  tbe  little  animal  waa  not  aeeuitomed* 
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and  which  he  acknowledged  by  aefcdng  off  at  a  rate  wUdi 
seemed  infinitely  beyond  his  capacities.  Barsfield  was  8itii*> 
fied  to  call  to  him  te  follow  soon ;  and,  patting  the  vowel  to 
his  own  steed,  he  hurried  forward  to  reeome  his  plaee  at  Iha 
head  of  his  men* 

Bat  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Blonay  te  go  back  to  the 
dwelling  which  he  had  so  lately  left. .  He  was  prMitiiiag  a 
Tory  simple  ruse  open  his  compaaion.  He  had  fbiigotten  nodi- 
ing — neither  knifo  nor  passport ;  and  his  otjeet  was  meiely  to 
be  relieved  from  observation,  and  to  porsae  his  farilier  joamey 
alone.  He  had  a  good  motire  for  this;  and  had  reoeli^,widi 
certain  efficient  reasons^  which  had  come  to  him  at  the  neaeat 
of  leaving  the  avenae,  to  parsoa  a  diffsreat  rooto  horn  that  of 
the  tory. 

After  riding  a  little  way  ap  the  aT«nae,  he  came  to  a  hik; 
and,  giving  the  tory  leader  ftiU  time,  not  only  to  reaek  Ui 
men,  but  to  get  oat  of  sight  and  hearing  with  Uiea,  he  eeolly 
turned  himself  round  and  proceeded  to  the  spot  wkete  diej 
had  separated.  Here  he  alighted,  and  his  keen  eyes  exam* 
iiied  the  road,  and  careMly  inspected  those  traeke  upen  k,  a 
casual  glance  at  which,  as  he  rode  out  with  Barsfidid«  had  de* 
tevmined  him  upon  the  coarse  which  he  had  taken*  fie  loiAed 
at  all  the  horse-tracks,  and  one  fredily  made  in  partieidaf!. 
The  identical  outline  of  shoe,  which  he  had  so  ckwely  notieed 
on. the  battle-gronnd  of  Dorchester,  was  obrkmsly  before  him; 
and,  remoonting  his  horse,  he  followed  it  alowly  and  witt  eer 
Uinty.  Barsfield  more  than  once  looked  round  for  hie  afty, 
but  he  looked  in  vain ;  and  each  stop  taken  by  both  ]^arties 
made  the  space  greater  between  them.  The  half-breed  k^ 
his  way>  or'rather  that  of  his  enemy,  whom  he  foOowed  with  a 
spirit  duly  enlivened  by  a  co^soiohsness  that  he  was  neir  o;^ 
the  direct  track. 

In  this  pursuit  the  routo  of  Blonay  was  dreuitoas  in  Ae  ex- 
treme. He  had  proceeded  but  a  mile  or  so  along  tiie  main 
road,  when  the  marks  which  guided  him  turned  off  into  an  eld 
fields  and  led  him  to  the  very  spot  where  we  discovered  MeUi- 
champe  and  Witherspoon  the  day  before.  The  keen  eye  of 
the  half-breed  soon  diaeovered  traces  of  a  human  haunt,  IniI 
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Bathing  oileolsted  to  arrest  kie  progress*  as  the  marks  of  the 
flying  horseman  were  still  onward.    Obllquelj  from  this  point 
fltill  farther  to  the  right,  he  entered  a  dense  forest    Here  h* 
samde  his  way  with  diffieultj,  only  wm  and  then  catching  the 
indent  of  the  shoe.    He  soon  emerged  ^m  the  thick  wood,  aul 
the  path  was  then  open.    Here,  too,  he  discovered  that  there 
Imd  been  an  assemblage  of  persons,  as  the  ground,  in  a  little 
8pet»  was  nneh  beaten  by  hoofti,  and  still  prominent  among 
them  was  that  which  he  songht  in  chief.    This  enconraged 
him ;  and,  as  the  whole  body  assembled  at  the  spot  seemed  to 
hmwe  kept  together,  he  had  no  little  difficulty  in  continning  the 
search.    At  length  the  road  grew  somewhat  miry  and  sleepy. 
Little  bays  at  intervals  crossed  his  path,  throngh  which  the 
heraenen  before  hfm  seemed  to  hav^  gone  without  hesitation. 
The  forests  were  now  broken  into  hammocks,  which  were  in- 
dented by  small  bodies  of  water.    Here  the  cypress  began  to 
send  np  its  pyramidal  shapes ;  and  groves  of  the  tallest  cane 
abet  np  in  dense  masses  around  it.    The  cressets  lay  green 
npo<B  the  surface  of  the  dark  pond,  and  the  yellow  and  purple 
moases  of  die  festering  banks  presented  themselves  to  his  eyes 
in  aaflkient  quantity  to  announce  his  proximity  to  the  swamp. 
'  But  to  ]Kottayrtboh>ughly  taught  in  all  the  intricacies*  of 
Ae  "  cypress^"  its  presence  offwed  no  discouragement  whatso- 
ever to  the  pursuit.    At  length,  reaching  an  extensive  pond, 
he  lost  all  trace  of  the  horses.    He  saw  at  once  that  they  had 
entered  the  water;  but  where  had  they  emerged?    The  oppo- 
site banks  were  crowded  close  to  the  water's  edge  with  the 
thickest  undergrowth  mingled  with  large  trees,  whose  quiet 
seemed  never  to  have  been  disturbed  with  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
man or  the  horn  of  the  hunter.    The  wild  vine  ani  the  clus- 
tering brier,  the  slender  but  numerous  canes,  the  gnm-shoot£, 
cypress  knees  or  knobs,  and  the  bay,  seemed  to  have  heei: 
winded  together  into  a'solid  wall,  defying  the  footsteps  of  any 
invader  minte  bulky  than  the  elastic  black-snake,  6r  less  rig- 
oroos  and  well-coated  than  the  lusty  bear. 

fidonay  saw  the  impervious  nature  of  the  copse ;  but  he  also 
felt  assured  that  the  pursuit  must  lead  him  into  and  through  it 
He  saw  that  through  it  the  ipen  must  have  gone  whose  fooV 


ptepii  ke  had  followed,  «Bd  be  Hiecordtogly  seoa  eoiBpklid  k« 
veaolves  as  .to  what  he  should  hiBAself  do.  He  alowly  led  hii 
hotse  back  to  a  spot  .of  land  tibe  highest  m  the  aeighhedioed. 
having  done  this,  he  CMftened  him  to  a  slufiib ;  then  mm^ 
oat  one  of  the  UMest  jlrees,  which  he  Mcended  with  hftkitaal 
and  long-<tried  dexterity. 

His  elevation  gave  him  a  foU  and  fine  view  of  the  ezi^nshre 
swamp  before  him.  He  looked  down  upon  the  pale,  ghosdj' 
tops  of  the  obi  cypresses,  spiinUed  with  the  green  oedac«  sad 
here  and  there,  where  the  sand  was  high  enough  to  yield  a  bed 
sufficiently  spacious  for  so  comprehensive  a  body,  the  huge  sad 
high  shaft  of  the  colossal  pine.  These  all  lay  before  him*— 
their  tops  flat,  gently  waving  under  his  eye  beneath  the  slif^ 
wind  psssiag  over  them,  making  a  prospect  not  lees  nevel  than 
imposing. 

But  Blonay  had  no  eye  for  the  scene,  and  but  little  taste  te 
the  picturesque.  He  had  sought  his  giddy  perch  for  aaother 
purpose  i  and  he  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labor  wheat 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hundred  yards  from  the  eatianee 
of  the  swamp,  he  detected  a  slight  wreath  of  smoke  onrlung  19 
from  among  the  trees,  and  spreading  around  like  some  niaat 
tree  itself,  as  if  in  protect!^  over  them.  He  noticed  weU  in 
what  direction  the  smoke  arose*  and  quietly  desoeaded  bom 
his  place  of  elevation. 

Keeping  this  direction  constantly, in  mind,  he  now  taw  diat 
the  persons  he  pursued  must  have  gone  into  the  pond,  and  kepi 
in.  it  for  some  distance  afterward,  emerging  at  a  point  not  at 
that  moment  within  the  scope  of  his  visiim.  He  doubted  w>t 
that,  following  the  same  course,  he  should  arrive  onoe  meie 
upon  their  traces  at  some  p^int  of  outlet  and  entrMoe. 

To  cqigecture  thus,  was,  with  him,  to  determiae.  He  tou^Md 
bis  pony  smartly  with  his  whip,  und,  wiiistliag  his  dog  to  fol- 
io w^  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  pathless  spaee»aiid  his  saddle- 
sb^  wero  soon  dipping  in  the  yeUow  water*  He  kept  for- 
ward, however,  through  the  centre  of  the  pond*  and  was  aooa 
gtatified  to  find  some  appearances  of  an  opening  before  him. 
On  Lis  light  baud  the  pond  swept  ixmnd  a  point  of  land*  ma- 
king into- the  copse,  and  forming  a  way  whieh  was  i 
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Vk^  ftl  the  place  whence  he  had  originatly  started.  He  die 
not  Bcniple  to  pursue  it;  and,  passing  through  a  narrow  defilt 
ef  water,  ov^r  which  the  vines  ran  and  clambered,  thrusting 
their  sharp  points  continually  in  his  face,  and  making  his  pro^ 
reae  neeessarily  slow,  he  at  length  ascended  a  little  bank,  and 
once  more  found  the  tracks  which  he  had  followed  so  far. 
Qilring  his  little  ponjr  a  few  moments  of  rest,  be  again  set  for- 
ward ;  and,  after  an  aidueu^  progress  of  an  hour,  he  began  to 
hear  sounds  which  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  ai  gpreater 
QHnlleii  in  his  progress.  The  bum  of  collected  men -*«  their 
voices — the  occasional  neigh  of  the  horse — the  stroke  of  iiie 
aiDe — and  now  and  then  a  shout — announced  his  proximity  to 
the  camp. 

He  was  now  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  one  of  the  fa- 
mous retreats  of  **  the  swamp-fox ;"  and,  dismounting  from  his 
nag,  which  he  carefully  fastened  in  a  secure  place  of  conceal- 
ment, he  went  forward  on  foot,  only  followed  by  his  dog; 
moving  slowly,  and  scrutinising,  as  be  did  so,  every  tree  and 
biiah  that  might  afford  shelter  to  an  enemy.  He  still  advanced 
imtil  be  came  to  a  small  creek,  which  wound  sinuously  along 
before  him,  and  which  now  formed  the  only  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  retreat  of  the  partisans.  He  saw  their  steeds 
in  groups,  fastened  to  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees ; 
he  saw  the  troopers  lying  at  length  in  similar  places  of  shel- 
ter— some  busied  in  the  duties  of  the  camp  and  of  preparation 
—some  taking  their  late  breakfast,  and  others  moving  around 
as  sentinels,  one  of  whom  paced  to  and  fro  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  little  copse  from  which  he  surveyed  the  scene  in  safety. 

It  was  while  gazing  intently  on  the  personages  constituting 
diese  several  groups,  that  Blonay  discovered  his  dog  in  rapid 
passage  across  a  tree  that  lay  partly  over  the  creek  which  sep- 
arated him  from  the  encampment.  Attracted,  most  probably, 
by  the  good  savor  and  rich  steams  that  arose  from  a  huge  fire, 
over  which  our  old  acquaintance  Tom  was  providing  the  crea- 
tore-comforts  of  the  day,  the  dog  made  his  way  without  look- 
ing behind  him,  and  Blonay  was  quite  too  nigh  the  sentinels 
to  venture  to  call  him  back  by  either  word  or  whistle.  Cursing 
At  mr  in  muttered  tones  to  himself,  he  drew  back  to  a  safer 
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diiUnee,  atill  keeping  in  sight,  howeyer,  of  the  entiie  fan 
oecopied  by  the  partiBans. 
Here  he  watched  a  goodly  hour,  taking  caro  that  no  aa^ 
loyement  e8ci4>ed  his  eye ;  for,  as  he  had  now  fennd  out  one 
i4  the  secret  paths  leading  directly  to  the  hannt  of  an  enei^ 
80  much  dreaded  as  "the  s^amp-fox/'  he  deterauned  tbatUi 
knowledge  of  all  its  localities  should  be  complete,  the  better  tt 
enhance  the  valne,  and  necessarily  increase  the  reward,  wUeh 
he  hoped  to  realise  from  its  disqovery  to  soma  one  or  other  d 
the  ftritish  leaders.  Let  us  noiT^penetrate  the 
iiaeU 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TUB   HALr-BRUU>  IS  WINDBO* 

The  kiding^plaee  of  Marion  was  adsubrablj  eboaea  in  all 
respaets,  whether  aa  regards  convenience  or  secnrilj.  It  waa 
a.  high  ridge  of  land,  well  Umbered,  narrow,  and  long,  and  nuir 
ning  almost  centrally  into  the  swamp.  Two  or  three  outlets* 
kiftown  onlj  to  the  partisans,  and  these,  as  we  have  Beea,  in 
ibe  one  instance  already  described,  intricate  and  difficult  of 
aeeeas  even  to  the  initiated,  were  all  that  it  possessed ;  and 
here,  aecnre  from  danger,  yet  not  remote  from  its  encoqiiterr 
if  oirenmstances  or  his  own  desires  so  willed  it»  **  the  swamp; 
fox**  lay  with  his  followers  during  brief  intervab  of  that  long 
strife  in  which  he  contended  for  his  country. 

His  force  was  feeble  at  this  period.  It  consisted  on\j  of  the 
ammll  bands  of  natives,  gathered  under  local  officers  chiefly 
from  the  lower  country,  none  of  whom  had  ever  s^en  what  w|ka 
called  regular  senrice.  He  had  been  deserted  by  all  the  con? 
tinentalsVitb  the  eo^eption  of  two,  whom  he  bad  rescued  frofi 
their  Bi^h  captors  soon  after  the^battle  of  Camdea;  butt 
ibongh  thus  few  in  number,  and  feeble  in  resource,  the  par- 
tiaanfi  catching  the  frill  spirit  of  their  leader^  were  never  in 
active. 

In  the  camp,  while  Blonay  looked  out  on  all  hands  for  his 
particular  victim,  the  stir  of  preparation  was  hea«d  by  the  over 
looking  spy.  Hi^ried  oirders  were  given,  horses  were  put  in 
preparation,  swords  were  brandished,  and  riflea  charged  home. 
Amid  all  the  bustle,  there  was  stil)  room  for  jest  'and  merri- 
ment.  Like  boys  just  let  loose  from  school,  the  men  playftilly 
gambolled  about  among  the  forest  avenues.  Here,  you  saw  a 
Htde  party  engaged  in  leaping ;  there  were  others,  huiljuv  the 


h$x ;  others,  again,  less  vigorously  limbed  or  winded,  lield  «^ 
emn  conclave,  in  deeper  thickets,  busy  in  all  the  intricacies  of 
**  old  sledge**  (or  **  seven  yf**)%  which,  in  that  unsophisticated 
period,  had  not  given  place  to  hrag  and  poker. 

Of  all  the  groups  and  persons  visible  in  the  partisan  camp* 
there  was  but  a  single  individual  who  seemed  in  no  way  to 
participate  in  the  mp^  and  ^fl»yiugnt|B'yf  the  rest — whose 
thoughts  were  certainly  foreign  to  all  amusements.  This  mel- 
uicholy  exception  I  waa  na  other  than  o«r  philosophic  epienre, 
Lieutenant  Porgy.  You  behold  him,  where  he  sits  upon  a 
fillen  tiee,  Ws  belt  undone,  hk  sword  across  bis  lap>  his  ^bows 
on  hife^'  kne^M,  his  great  chin  within  his  palms,  his  eyes  loeking 
out  vacantly  and  sadly,  without  seeming  to  perceive  the  groups 
or  tibe  sports  around  him.  He  sits  in  silence,  for  a  wonder; 
he  has  no  soliloquies;  and  when  he  seems  to  be  giowiag 
thoughtful,  it  is  with  such  a  disconsolate  expression,  that  one 
apprehends  some  very  setious  misfbrtunes  impending.  Why 
shorid  Porgy  be  sad  ?  Perhaps  he  has  gone  withont  bis  0op> 
ptr^  The  new  swamps  have  probably  failed  in  the  treaavres 
of  teirapin  which  endeared  those  of  the  Ashley  to  his  afte- 
tions. 

'  Bikt  l^om  appears-^ the  cook  par  eoDoeUemfe-^nsii  we  look 
t6  him  for  eixplanatlon.  There  is  no  falling  off  of  flesli  in  the 
ease  of  To'tor;  or  his  master;  and  there  is  an  unctuous — shaD 
we  cidl  it  greasy ''^appearance,  about  the  mouth  and  cheeks 
of  thd  negro^  that  will  not  permit  us  to  think  that  he,  at  least, 
h$»  suffered  any  i^eoent  diminution  of  his  cteature  eomfbrla 
N<yir,^v«  call  ndl  suppose  that,  where  Tom  can  find  fuel  Ibr 
himself,  his'  master  wifl  be  permitted  to  sit  witbout  a  fire.  If 
Tom  can  procure  hoe-cake  and  bacon  for  his  own  feeding,  k 
is  yefy  tfuf el  that  Forgy  will  not  go  iriAiout  his  sapper.  His 
cause  of  trouble  ties  in  some  other  quaH^r  than  the  stomach. 
But  Tom  is  abotft  to  cleitf  his  voice  fat  Bpe<^h,  as  his 
i^'iAs  up,  In^jtifriMgly,  at  his  approach.    • 

«  He's  "berty  bad,  mftussa  1"^ 

-  Worse  r 

•He's  berry  bad,  sah." 
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'  "Hah!  wba  kin  my  but  he  'M^f    I>6  hew  hab  dewtiB 
"Ifetlons  die  tfme,  I  ebber  see  !"* 

-Will  he  die,  Tom r 

"*Er  he  ne  git  better,  tnaussa,  I  '^ee*  de  bnxftard  nab  tn« 
ehanee  for  pat  up  meat  to-night." 

**  Ton  are  yourself  a  bnzsard,  yoc  rit^eal ;  te  sfieak  in  tbfp 
way  of  the  eeoditfon  of  the  beast  ** 

''Ki!  manssa,  whey's  de  ha'mt  [b4i/in|  Hoss  hab  fbr  dead 
jis  like  white  man  and  nigger.  Yon  no  bury  koss,  like  yoQ 
bury  man,  and  de  bnasard  ka6>  for  git  *em  !*' 

"  Term,  when  yon  die,  there  shall  be  no  weight  of  earth  pot 
apon  yon.  Yon  shall  be  laid  out  bare,  just  where  the  horse  is 
Udd'i— shonid  yon  suff^  hitn  to  die  !  and  I  shall  have  a  tntm 
peter  to  sonnd  a  notice  to  all  the  bnaaards,  for  fifty  miles  moiMlt 
t^  attend  your  ftineral." 

'*Come,  come,  manssa;  *twmit  do  for  talk  sieh  ting  I  Tom 
n Aber  fbr  buiy  Hfhea  he  dead  t  Nene  but  buaaard  for  ax  to 
he  fun'rel  t  and  jb  'kaise  you  hoss  gwine  for  dead,  and  no- 
body fbr  help  'em!  wha'Tom'kin  do!  He  a'n'^  hoss^dactor. 
"Speck,  maussa,  you  better  try  Doctor  Oakenbmrg.  'Speck  he 
hab  someting  to  gee  de  hoss.  He  can't  cure  de  hmmi,  when  ha 
nek ;  may-be,  he  kin  cure  de  hMs/'  Better  ax  'eai,  maassa." 
•  •*  What !  are  you  euch  an  enemy  of  the  poor  beaat,  Tom, 
that  you  want  to  subject  him  to  new  miseries  t  What  pleasure 
can  you&d  in  seeing  such  a  beast  as  Oakenburg  tortaring 
such  a  beast  as  Nabob  1  ahd  you  haVe  fed  and  groomed  Nabob 
for  five  years !  Have  you  no  affbction  Ibr  an  animal  that  you 
have  been  intimate  with  for  so  long  a  tiuM  t  You  have  ridden 
him  a  thousand  timed.  He*  has  borne  you  as  tenderly  as  jrour 
own  mother.  Have  you  no  gratitude,  you  rascal,  that  you 
wish  to  thrast  one  of  Oakenbucg's  decoctions  into  his  stomach  t" 

'*Oh  !  go  long  ntfaussa^  you  too  foolish!  Hew  I  want  for 
gee  de  hoss  misery  ?  I  wants  for  care  'em !  Da's  it !  I  'speck 
de  pliysic,  wha'  de  doctor  mek'^  will  mek'  de  hoss  well — " 

'''What !  though  it  kills  the  man !  Tom,  I  sometimes  think 
ybtt  are  half  a  fool  at  best.  Nt>,  Tom ;  Nabob  must  get  well 
without  help  from  Oakenburg,  or  he's  a  dead  beast  His  ifmi* 
tult  bka'  idways  been  a  good  one  till  now.    It  dudl  never  be 
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defiled  by  any  of  Oakenborg's  decoetions.  Bat  yon,  Timi«  it 
a  cook,  and  a  good  cook,  ought  to  know  wl^at's  good  even  §at 
the  stomach  of  a  horse.  Medicine,  itsel£  it  ouly  the  pjopcr 
sort  of.food  for  a  morbid  oondition.  Is  there  nothing  now  ^at 
yon  can  think  of,  Tom,  that  the  poor  beaat  tan  make  «nU  it 
eat.    Think,  old  fellow ;  thick.'* 

"  I  see  dem  gib  hoss-dreneh«  Oiek'  wid  whitkey*  and  teoC 
and  salt ;  but  whey  you  gnine  git  salt  here  for  hoaa,  and  ye* 
no  hab  none  for  sodger  V 

*' Where,  indeed!  The  profl|>ect  is  a  sad  one  enoogk:— 
and  yon  say,  Tom,  that  all  the  salt  is  gone  that  oame  up  laai 
week  from  Georgetown  I" 

'*  Ebbry  strap  ob*'emi  maoBsa — no  hab  'nongh  to  throw  cm 
bird  tail  ef  yon  want  to  catch  'em.  Dis  a  bad  country, ! 
Porgy — no  like  de  old  cypress,  whay  yon  can  1^  np 
salt  from  de  swamp  to  core  yoa  meat  for  de  year  round,  and 
seaaon  you  hom'ny  by  lodcing  at  'em  only  tree  minutea  by  Ilia 
tun." 

'*  And  you  know  nothing,  Tom*  that  will  ease  the  animal  t** 

"  No^  maussa,  I  see  de  buckrab  gib  drench  heap  time»  bat  J 
nebber  ax  how  he  been  mek."  . 

'*  Hae  Hnnpbnes  come  in  y^,  Tom  t" 

**  Long  time,  sir :  he  gone  ober. to  Wolf  island  wid  de  »j^ 
bout  two  hours  'go,  and  wuss.  be  coming  back  directly ;  aad» 
jist  I  speakr  look  at  'em,  coming  yonder,  by  de  big  gum  !*' 

'^Isee!  I  seel  I  must  consult  Humphries.  T<m  may  go 
now,  Tom,  and  see  after  your  own  dinner.  I  feel  hungry* 
myself,  in  anticipation  of  a  march  l^t  I  feel  that  we  shall  be 
cdUed  upon  to  make  hurriedly.  lYeft  how  to  march  if  Nabob 
dies,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Tom,  unless  you  haye  aoma 
peoiliar  delicacy,  you  need  prepare  no  diiuier  for  me.  That 
beast's  misery  won't  suffer  me  to  eat  Go  and  see  to  him. 
Tom,  and  r^ort  to  me  how  he  gets  ou  now." 

Tom  disappeared,  and  our  hX  friend  rose  from  hia  sitting 
pottare  with  the  air  of  a  mai^  who  had  no  Itnger  any  nats  in 
the  world.  He  was  tufficiently  tad  to  be  thought  melanchdy* 
and  half  suspected  it  himself. 

'•D— n  Che  poor  beatti"  be  muttered  as  he  went;  "leant 
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to  look  ftt  him.  I  evn't  heat  to  look  at  the  sufferings 
I  can't  help,  if  h j  a  fierce  wrestle  now,  a  band-tc-band  fight 
wUh  an  enemj,  or  even  a  match-race  on  fcot  wr/iL  an  Indian 
rannerf  I  conld  do  the  creature  a  servio,  I  ivonld  ^  to  work 
cheerfully.  Any  physical  or  mental  axertion  now— no  mat- 
ter of  what  sort *^ that  woald  do  him  good,  I  would  undertake 
witii  a  sort  of  satisfection.  But  oisly  to  look  on,  and  do  noth- 
ing, sickems  me;  it  may  be  because  I  raised  the  rascally  beast 
myself!" 

Tfaes  mattering  to  himself  as  he  went,  our  epicurean  moyed 
slowly  along  by  the  several  groups,  taking  the  route  toward 
Humphries,  who  was  seen  approaching  on  the  edge  of  the  island. 
The  philosopher  was  too  sad  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  others  at 
this  moment.  But  his  boon  companions,  who  knew  his  usual 
humors,  and  seldom  witnessed  his  exceptional  turns,  were  not 
disposed  to  permit  his  unnoticed  progress.  A  dozen  voices 
challenged  his  attention  Uronv  all  sides,  all  anxious  te  s^cnre 
theeompany  of  a  good  companion. 

**  I  say,  Lieutenant — Lieutenant  Porgy.    This  wky/* 
^And  diis  way,"  criedi  another  and  another. 
In  all  these  cries,  Porgy  fancied  there  was  something  ef  U 
efteial  tene,  and  he  answered  one  for  all. 

**  How  mow,  yon  imfeeHng  brutes  1  What  are  yon  howling 
abent,  at  such  a  rate  i  Have  you  no  sensibility  t  Must  the 
ilyhig  agonies  of  the  poor  beast  be  disturbed  by  such  horrible 
sounds  as  issue  from  such  monstrous  throats }  or  do  you  sup- 
pose  me  deaf  ?■.  Sky  what  yoo  want  From  whom  come  you  t 
Speak  oatv  and  i4o  not  think  me  96  deaf  as  indifferent.  I 
would  not  hearken,  but  that  you  compel  me  to  hear,  and  will 
hutdfy  head  unless  yon  qpeak  in  more  subdued  aoeents.  You 
will  crack  die  drum  ^  my  ear  by  such  howiingsl" 
M^Hol  ho!  fael^Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

''What  a  damnable  chorus !"  muttered  the  philosopher.  '*  And 
this  disrespect  is  the'frait  of  my  good  nature.  Familiarity 
bfttede  eentem^t  He  who  sleeps  with  a  puppy  is  sure  of  fleas. 
Now,  all  because  of  my  taking  these  rascals  into  my  me&c.  ?jid 
treating-'tbemilike  gentlemen,  do  they  presume  to  howl,' and 
shoot,  and  jreH  m  my  ears,  as  if  they  were  so  many  bedfellows  t 


W«yU,  Mr.  Masou,  irha^  is  it  you  wcniM  say  t    Bpeak  oat  wmL 
have  done  with  it    A  short  horse  is  soon  cuirisd.'* 

Dick  Mascn  g:.*owUd  sulidly  at  the  reflectlMi  iipoa  hit 
'iwai^h  size.  He  was  the  monster  in  little  of  Ike  ean^  he^ 
mg  but  four  feet  eight 

**  Why,  lieutenant/'  said  he>  "  you're  mighty  eross  te^y  * 

**  Oross ! -or  And  weU  I  maybe,  since  here's  Nabob,  mj  wm^ 
as  fine  an.animal  as  man  irould  wish  to  cross,  racked  with  all 
the  spasms  of  an  infernal  colic !  Tell  me  what  I  can  do  frr 
itvi;  if  not  hold  yonr  peace,  and  go  to  the  deril  wkbeat 
oothering  me  with  your  sense  of  what  is  dne  to  yo«r  i 

"Tour  horse!— *  what  Nabob?"  with  interest 

"  Tea  I  my  horse  1  Nabob  T  pertinently. 
.  **  Give  him  red  pepper  tea  1"  said  one. 
,  '*  Soot  and  salt !"  cried  another. 

"  Ghinpowder  and  mm  ^  a  third. 
.  ''  Turpentine  and  castor  oil  T  a  fourth. 

**  A  feed  of  pine  burrs  is  the  very  best  ffemedy, 
said  a  4fth^ 

Other  suggestions  followed,  half  ia  Jest  half  i»  eanieet»iii«til 
Ae  *angry  lieutenant  seiaing  one  of  the  party  by  the  Imut  of 
hb  head  with  one  hand,  and  snatching  mp  a  cadgel  widi  Ike 
e^r«  was  {Hreparing  te  make  a  signal  example  of  the  one  cf- 
fetider,  for  the  benefit  of  the  now  dispersing  gionp»  when  '. 
phrles  seised  him  from  behind,  and  drew,  ftr  a  brief 
the  fury  of  the  epicure  upon  himself. 

«  Who  dares  T  he  demanded,  wheeling  kbent 

'*Why,  you're  as  full  of  fight  as  a  spring  leRapia  of 

'^The  comparison  saves  you  a  endgeling,  BSl  BboBpfetie^ 
though  you  half  deserve  it  for  saving  these  raicala.  TheyVe 
been  jeering  me,  the  heartless  blackguatds>  about  Ae  esodi- 
tioa  of  my  herse,  who's  dymg  of  ooUc  l** 

<*  Oolic ! ~do  you  say  I    Is  he  bad  e£" 

"He's  no  horse  if  he  isn't  Bad  as  be  can  be  1  8obad,tlMl 
even  Tom  prescribes  Oakenburg." 

*'  Oakenburg  will  kill  him,  if  he  undertakes  the  core.  Bui 
A«e's  a  Santee  jockey  here,  that's. ftMBous  as  ahoae  ( 
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1 1  Hen»l  Tom  Jeanings/'  calling'  t<y  a  lanksfded  sand- 
*he  off  quickly,  and  kvnt  up  Zeke  Tnrpin,  and  send 
Tell  him  tkat  Lietitenant  Porgy's  horse  has  colic 
ten-  eatiiig  hia  master^s  dinner  hy  mistake.'* 

'fliJi  !.yHkun,  yon  take  advantage  of  my  grief,"  said  Porgy, 
with  an  effort  to  smile. 

**  Hell  cnre  it  if  anybody  can  !  Bo  gire  yonrself  no  con- 
oem.  Oaly,  yon  must  pnt  yonrself  in  readiness  as  soon  aa 
possible.     That's  the  order  now." 

•*  What's  to  be  done,  Humphries  f 

*'  Work !     Fight»s  the  word  !" 

"  ffight !     With  whom  now  t" 

"  The  tories !'' 

«  The  tories !     Whereabouts  do  they  gather  f ' 

■**  At  Bnikler's  meadow,  where  there's  to  be  a  mighty  gathei- 
ing.  liiey  are  promised  arms  and  ammunition  horn  the  city. 
We  are  to  have  warm  work,  they  tell  us,  for  there's  to  be  a 
snuuri  chance  of  the  rascals  together;  but  devil  take  the  odds. 
The  job  will  pay  for  itself,  Porgy,  since  they're  to  have  a  bar- 
beeue  mmd  plenty  of  rum." 

^  Ah,  ha !  That's  encouraging  as  a  prospect,  Humphries ; 
and  now  the  question  is,  whether  we  shall  let  them  feed  be- 
fore we  fight  them,  or  fight  them  before  they  feed." 

*•  I  don*t  see  why  that  should  be  a  question.  WeVe  got  to 
fight  them  as  soon  as  we  can  get  a  chance  at  them,  and 
whether  befbre  or  after  the  barbecue  don't  matter  very  much.*' 

*'An  opinion  that  argues  great  simplicity  on  the  part  of 
Lieutenant  Humphries,"  was  the  reply  of  Poi^.  "  The  dif- 
ference is  vastly  material  to  our  interests,  and  ought  to  govern 
our  policy.  If  we  let  them  feed  before  we  fight  them,  we  shall 
fini  Aem  easier  customers,  since  every  third  man  will  be 
surely  drtink,  and  no  second  man  sober." 

"Weil,  there'a  something  in  that,  certainly,"  said  Hum- 
pbrieil. 

"  Ay,  true ;  but  look  at  the  other  side.  If  we  fight  them 
before  we  suffer  them  to  feed,  we  shall  have  the  greater  spoil, 
since  barbecued  beef  and  Jamaica,  which  have  been  already 
eonaumed  by  a  hundred  or  two  starving  tones,  in  so  much 
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dear  loss  to  our  conmissaruii.    Now,  BUI,  I'm  fw  the  \ 
job  of  the  two — the  harder  fightiBg  and  the  greater  wf 
The  wretches  1  only  to  think  ^t  they  ate  to  hare  a  1 
cue,  while  we  are  compelled  to  eat— -Tom,  what  ara  veeisi- 
pelled  to  eat  ?— what  have  you  got  for  dinner,  to-day,  M  U 
low  1" 
Tom  reappeared  in  season  to  anewer. 
''  Wha*  for  dinner !  Huh  1    Hab  8<»ne  tripe,  aah,  aad  h  b^ 
ny,  and  bile  acorns." 

**  Tripe,  hommony,  and  boiled  aeome !  And  they  to  have  a 
barbecue !  Boast  beef — a  whole  ox — stall-fed,  no  doubt!— 
and  a  puncheon  of  Jamaica  1  Ah !  HumjAries,  it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  none  of  us  can  solve.  There  seems  to  be  soLie- 
thing  unreasonable  in  this  partial  distribution  <d  tiie  pttB  of 
Providence.  Hss  a  tory  a  better,  stomach  than  a  patriot  I  Is 
his  taste  more  lefined  asiA  intellectual  1  Does  he  need  mora 
fuel  for  his  furnace  }  Are  his  nervous  energies  more  ezhaosl- 
ing  1  Are  his  virtues  higher  1  .  Has  he  the  right  oi  the  polki' 
cal  argument  ?  In  other  words,  ought  we  to  prefer  Oeoige  the 
Third  to  the  Continental  Congress,  for  that  is  the  yestisa 
that  naturaTy  occui's  to  us  when  we  find  the  tories  bettersup- 
plied  with  the  creature  comforts  than  ourselves." 

"  Well,  Porgy,  that's  certainly  a  new  view  of  the  eaae.*^ 
**  Truly ;  but  I  see  how  it's  to  be  answered,  without  a  sacri- 
fiee  of  principle.  The  rascals  have  the  good  things.  Bill ;  bat 
shall  they  be  allowed  to  keep  'em  ?  That's  the  queatioB.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  but  so  many  agents  of  Providenee,  in 
gathering  and  getting  ready  the  feast  for  u&  We  shall  sp^ 
the  Egyptians,  Bill;  we  shall  be  able  to  come  upon  theia*- 
shall  Ve  not?— before  they  shall  have  touched  the  meat.  I 
like  vastly  to  take  a  first  cut  at  a  barbecue.  The  nicegravj 
IS  then  delicious.  After  a  dozen  slashes  have  been  made  iait, 
It  imbibes  a  smoky  flavor  which  I  do  not  relish.  We  wst 
come  upon  them,  Bill,  when  everything's  ready,  but  bdoM 
they  have  made  the  first  cut" 

,^  ^Jight !  but  I'm  afraid  you'll  not  be  in  time  for  the  cui«lieii 
^A   A  **^^  Humpliries  gravely. 
-^na  y^hy  not,  pray  T 
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«*  Tot:  Howe r 

^  Ah,  that  I  should  have  forgotten  the  poor  be«fi»  thtidEiB|f 
0f  tke  barbeoM.    l^>m,  how^s  Nabob  now  Y* 

TtM  flbook  his  head  deplorably. 
-  **.Abk  wellf  I  si^pose  I  shall  hvre  to  lose  him.    I  must 
leave  him  with  yoor  Santee  joekeyy  Bill,  and  see  what  hexan 
do  for  him.    But  to  that  barbeene  HI  go !    Flat !    I'll  bor- 
row the  nag  of  that  old  Grerman  that^  siek-^old— ^--  **    • 

^  J*eatbaer !  Well,  he'll  carry  you  safe  enough ;  it  will  be 
te  Am  tones  to  say  if  he  will  bring  you  baek.  But  what's 
thiB?— bar 

HuBspbries  started  as  the  two  approached  the  little  hollow 
in  which  Tom  carried  on  his  preparations  for  the  nnmblo  meal 
of  tiie  squad  for  which,  he  piMmded.  The  trooper  seised  a 
rifle  that  stood  agakist  a  tree  beside  him,  and  lifted  it  instaa^ 
taneoQsly  to  his  eye.  The  muszle  of  it  rested  upon  the 
strange  dog  that  burrowed  amid  the  offal  strewn  about  the 
place*  unnoticed  by  the. busy  cook  who  purreyed  for  him 
Porgy  was  about  to  declare  bis  wonderment  at  the  sudden 
isroeity.of  mood  exhibited  by  his  oompanion,  when,  motioning 
him  to.be  silent,  the  trooper  lowered  the  weapon,  and  called 
to  John  BaTiSt  who  was  approaching  at  a  little  distance. 

''Deris,"  said  he,  as  the  other  came  nesr,  ''do  you  know 
that  dog?" 

"  I  think  I  do;  but  where  I've  seen  him  I  can't  say.  I'm 
sure  I  know  him." 

"  Is  it  possible  1"  exclaimed  Humphries,  somewhat  imp**- 
tienily,  "  that  you  should  any  of  yon  fail  to  remember  the 
hfote  1    What  do  you  say,  Tom  ?    Don't  you  know  the  dog  )" 

This  waai  addresaed  to  the  negro  in  tones  that  startled  him. 

-  He  face  :i»berry  familiar  to  me,  Massa  Bill,"  returned  Tom 
after  a  paase,i  in  which  he  seemed  to  study  the  matter  with 
gtave  severity ;  f*  he  face  is  berry  familiar  to  me,  'cept  be  a'n't 
bin  wash  .'em  much,  fiat  I  i  loss  de  recoUection  ob  de  name 
lor  ebber.  * 

"  But  why  the  devil,"  quoth  Porgy,  "  should  that  dirty- 
looking  beast  so  much  interest  you }  Positively,  you  mtt  all 
in  a^stew  and  sweat."  i  ' 


**  And  well  I  m&y  be  if  all's  trae  tliat  I  nspeet.  F^  a 
HMtlMimar  r 

'<  A  marked  man  1  yoT^TS  dreaming !    Wbat4o  job  wmskT 

**  I  can  not  be  mistaken,  Porgy.  That  is  the  otnr  eC  MoAer 
Hhiatavr^^higgle'i  mother — sad  the  blear-eyed  necal^oM 
be, -even  now*  in  this  very  naghborhood." 

«'  Do  you  think  so.  Bint"  demanded  Dam. 

'*  Think  so  t  I  know  it,  if  I  know  the  dog.  If  that  be  tin 
tamo  brate,  Bik>nay's  here*— at  hand-*— in  this  Teiy  awarap; 
and  we  a:e  hunted !  Jam  hunted!  Tlie.mseal'a  oamylniiL 
He  seeks  my  life." 

This  was  a  serious  snggestion,  the  in^oortanoe  of 
matanVy  f^t  by  all  the  gnwp.  If  such  a  acovt  as 
jrere  re4  Uy  on  die  trail  of  Humphriea,  there  waa  not  a  mevent 
in  Wi.ieh  his  life  was  secure.  Thwe  was  no  path  which  he 
orld  pursue  in  safety ;  every  bush  might  give  Ibrdi  the 
oullety -every  tree-top^  or  hollow,  or  gulley,  or  bay,  or  avavp- 
boordetk  send  forth  its  sudden  messenger  of  death.  The  aasas* 
sm  in  tlutt  soout,  and  on  trail,  presents  to  the  imaginaden  of 
the  weodman  as  complete  an  idea  of  danger  and  ttarer  as  it 
belongs  to  the  human  mind  to  eoneeive.  But  Homphiiesb 
t«iDuf  h  rendered  very  »rious  by  his  conjeetures,  waa  not  ap- 
paUed,  or  deprived  by  hia  apprehensions  of  the  first  attrifaatfls 
of  manhood — thought  and  decision. 

**  We  are.  hmited/*  he  continued,  after  closely  semtiniBittg 
the  dog,  "  I  am  now  sure  of  it  Goggle's  in.  this  very  plaes, 
and  the  bead  of  hia  rifle,  no  doubt  ranging,  some  hundred  yards 
oft  i^n  aome  one  of  this  party.  But  don't  look  op  «r 
Around,"  satd  he  quickly^  seeing  that  his  companions  wefs 
about  to  let  their  eyes  and  gestnree  betray  thohr  enriosiCy. 
**  Do  not  look,  or  start,  or  seem  curious.  If  bo'be  here,  as  I 
believe,  we  must  not  suffer  him  to  suppose  that  his  ppeiwnce  is 
anapeoted.  Wo  must  play  a  scout^game  with  the  raaeal ;  whfis 
we  are  all  here  together,  he  will  scarcely  trouble  one  of  ua 
He  wUl  watch  his  opportunity  to  find  me  idone,  for  I  mm  auto 
that  I  am  the  one  he  seeks.** 

^'  But,"  said  Porgy,  "  even  if  this  be  the  rascal's  dog,  aai 
H  has  a  sufficiently  rascally  look  to  be  so,  why  ahouMtM 
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f»oii0.  Ihe  iVMlor  to   be  pr«Mnt?     The  brute  nuiy  heTei 

^  No !  vieb  a  ^restate  never  strays.  He  oen't  do  withont 
bis,  nrntUft.  He  is  a  pavi  ci  bim.  Bat  let  na  see^  nowt  if  tbe 
BtAmifi  eao,  be  nada  to  seek.  Us  master.    '*  Tom  T' — to  the 

Tom  had  been  Usteniof  curiootly.  He  answered  proiaf  tly^ 
Tbe  dog  meanwhile,  with  bit.  oiose  about  the  fires»  had  been 
pieking  np  bones,  and  seraps-^  the  rennants  of  the  feast 

**  Ton,  hit  tbe  dog  a  soortstroke  suddenly  with  yenr  stkk^r^ 
a  blow  not  to  hart  him  mueh,  b«t  to  aeare  him,  and  make  him 
roil.  Do  y  ou»  Davis,  move  to  the  edge  of  the  creek,  and  wateh 
him  w«U  as  he  mns.  If  he  lacks  a  master^he  will  dodge 
about  the  island.  If  he  has  left  him  anywhere  about,  hei  wiH 
make  odT  in  that  direction.  Then  we  shall  see  what  rente  to 
taka,  and*  with  kal£«*dosen  of  na  on  his  U^ek,  we  may.  makH 
oat  to  erosa  hia  path,  aad  cat  him  o£f  from  escape.  Kee|^  yoat 
eg^ea  aJ^oot  yoa.  Dam" 

Savia  proeeeded  in  oae  dkectioa^  Two  other  persons  weie 
ieapalshad  ^ietly  to'  pkbeethemselvea  kt  watoh  apon  othae 
parte  of  the  ialand  overleeking  the  swamp*  Humphries  him? 
selC  prepared  to  dash  forw]ard  in  a  third  divection,  equidistant 
fir#m  these.  Tom,  in  the  meanwhile,  with  a  stick  concealed 
bduad  himv  waaaidliag  forward  to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
tlM  dog,  who,  unsnspicioiis  of  tiie  designs  upon  him  aud  greedy 
fsr  food,  waa  still  baay,  with  nose-prying  into  pots,  pans,  and 
kettles.  All  the  parties  were  prepared,  and  Humphriee  gave 
a  siga  to  Tom  to  proceed,  as  s6on  as  possible,  to  his  part  of  the 
p«rfarmanee.  The  bi^^o  waldied  his  opportunity,  and,  seoa 
after,  with  right  good  will,  be  laid  the  flail  oirer  tbe  back  of  the 
obtxuflive  anhaal.  At  the  smart  and  unexpected  salutation, 
the  dog,  with  a  yell,  darted  back  howHng  into  the  swamp ; 
taking*aa  Hnmphrieshad  ealcnlated,  the  very  route  over  whieh 
he  came,  and  toward  tbe  spot  where  be  had  left  bis  master. 
Hanlphries^  and  the  companions  whom  he  had  selected,  at 
once  dashed  off  in  pursuit. 

Birt.;Blonay  was  not  to  be  caught  napping.  He  had  one 
ahief  iMfit  of  a  seoat->-indeed#  it  was  his  only  merit -^b» 


nover  truBtecL  kimself  within  nmM  and  soand  o#  att 
eamp,  witbout  keeping  his  wits  well  abont  him.  Be  feii 
marked  well  the  party  cm  the  iikuMl ;  had  «ees  the  AoveMot 
of  Humphries  toward  the  dog  ;  beheld  his  rifle  upHlledv  aad 
pointed  #or  a  moment  at  the  head  of  the  animal;  aad  veaMy 
divined  the  motives  which  induced  his  enemy  to  forbear  shool 
ing  him,  and  whieh  finally  led  to  ^eunveaimt  whiohliail  baea 
subsequently  eonoeived  and  acted  i^ii«  Tbe  gre«t  atjciel  ta 
stratagem  is  to  give  your  enemy  credit  for  an  ingenuity  aad 
enterprise  which  are  at  least  equal  tc^  your  own.  Blesay  had 
readily  eeuceived  the  plan  which  he  himself  woald  pursna  ia 
a  situation  sach  as  that  of  Humphries.  He  acted  aecetdtngly. 
Mi  his  own  danger,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  a  change  af 


Leaving  the  advaaoed  position  from  which  be  had  wataked 
die  campt  and  running  in  a  straight  line  about  Hitty  yarda  abam» 
ha  then  turned  suddenly  about  and  kept  a  forward  course  ia 
the  direction  of  the  spot  at  which  he  bad  first  eoterad  iim 
swamp.  But  he  did  not  take  these  precautions  witiiout  \ 
doubts  of  their  adequacy  to  his  coacefilmeat.  He 
to  himself,  his  apprehensions  of  the  keen  seent  ef  €k^  da|^ 
which  he  feared  would  too  quickly  find  ^ut  his  trade,  and  lead 
his  pursuers  upon  it ;  and,,  though  he  doubted  not  diat  ha 
should  be  aUe  to  get  out  of  the  swamp  belbre  any  ef  Ibots 
after  him,  he  was  y^  faliy  aware  ef  the  utter  impoanbilitj  af 
eaeaping  them  on  the  high  road,  should  aary  of  tbem  mount  ia 
pursuit 

Thougb  a  hardy  and  fast  animd,  bis  pony  was  quite  toa 
small  to  overcome  space  very  rapklly ;  and  the  deteminaliaa 
of  Blonay  was  soon  made>  if  he  cottldmislead  die  dog,  to  aaak 
a  hiding-*place  in  the  fli]w4mp,  which,  ftom  its  great  ezteat  and 
impervious  density  in  many  places^  he  knew  would  eoacesi 
him,  for  a  time,  from  any  fdree  which  the  partisans  Mig^t  send. 
He  hurried  on,  therefere,  taking  the  water  at  every  of^or- 
tunity,  and  leaving  as  infrequent  a  track  as  possible  bahini 
him.  But  he  fled  in  vain  from  the  sagacious  and  tiue>seenl  of 
Ws  dog.  Prom  place  to  place,  true  in  every  change,  the  4m 
kapt  on  after  him,  giving  forth,  as  he  fled,  an  oceadoanl  yelp 
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On.  di— atirfaction  or  chagriii,  aa  muoh  pcobahlj  4m  mtwmit  of; 
dia  beating  be  had  received  as  from  not  finding  hia  master. 

**  Adrat  tke  pap— ^there's  no  locdng  him*  Nov,  if  I, had  ngr 
band  on  him,  I  should  knife  him,  and  that's  the  onlj  wajT* 
tie'll  bring  'em  on  me.  at  last,.ef  I  donV 

The  half-treed  thos  mnttered>  as  the  bark  <d  the  dog  on  tfie 
Dew  tK^  which  he  ^ai  made^  attested  ,the  «nQcess  with  which 
h0  parsned  him.  Blonaj  rose  xtfon  a  stump,  and  distinetlj 
38lield  the  head  of  Homphries,  rising  above  a  fallen  log  ;i  the 
proprietor  of  it,  led  and  ezeited  bj  the  cries  of  the  dog,  pDss* 
Bug  forward  with  surprising  eaergy,  though  still  at  a  con* 
■iderable  distance  bebind.  Blonay  murmured  to  himseU^  a* 
be  watched  his  enemy  : — 

''  I  eaa  hit  him  now  u.  it's  net  two  hundred  yards,  and  INre 
Z.U  a  amaUei  mack  than  that  so  fur,  before  npw/' 

Jokd,  as  he  spoke,  he  lifted  his  rifle»  cocked  it,  ajud  raised  it 
to  hiB  eye,  where  it  rested  for  a  few  seconds;  bat  Humphneb 
was  now  covered  by  a  tree.  The  dog  came  en,  and  BloAay 
dirtingaished  the  voices  of  the  pursner8,>  and  that  ef  Homphries 
in  partioolar,  urging  the  chase  with  words  of  eneonragemeni. 
TJnaeen  himself,  he  nowtook  a  certain  aim  at  the  head  of  the 
Heolenant ; .  anoiher  moment  and  be  must  have  fifed ;  bat*  just 
then,  he  beheld  thefigureiof  J>avifl|  pressing  through  the  brush/ 
at  a  point;  higher  up  than  the  rest,  and  seemingly  bent  on 
making  a  eireuit,  which  woAdd  enable  bim  to  get  between  their 
present  position,  amd  Abe  fu^tive's  only  outlet 

To  merely  kiU  bi^/victim,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  perishing 
hinuielf,  was  not  tbe  desire;  of  the  half-breed.  Hb  Indian 
blood  took  its  vengeance  on  safer  terws^  He  slowly  uncooked; 
tbe  rifle,  let  it  fall  from  his  shoulder,  and  once  more  set  off-  in 
flight,  taking  now  a  coutscj  parftUel  wilh  that  which  he  beheld 
John  Davis  persuing*  His  object  was  to  reach  the  same  point; 
and  he  ceold  only  do  bo>  in  good  timcf  to  escape,  by  keeping 
tbe  direct  route  kipon  which  he  now  found  himself. 

At  this  memeni  his  dog  .came  up  with  him.    He  was  about 
to  pfamge  into  a  paddle  of  mixed  mire  and  water.    The  faitbv 
ftd  animalu  unconscious  of  the  danger  in  which  he  bad  involved . 
Us  master^  now  leaped  fondly  upon  him;  testifying  his  joyiet 


fibdifi^'  hfm  hy  iran^nly  ye1]^iiig  at  the  hfgbeat  piteh  ef  Ui 
voice,  and  asBailnig  him  with  the  most  unoouth  eareOTM,  wUek 
aiHed  to  bis  Minojanoe  by  impeding  hie  flight.  His  elaMon 
atoo  guided  the  pursaors  npoB  the  true  patii  of  the  figitiTe, 
and  would  continue  to  guld^  them.  The  moment  was  M  af 
petil,  and  everything  depended  upon  his  deenion.  'Hie  savage 
and  ready  mood  of  the  half4>reed  did  not  long  delay  ia  ft 
moraetft  of  sneh  necessity.  Muttering  to  himself,  in  few  woidB» 
his  chagrin,  he  grasped  the  dog  firmly  by  the  back  of  his  neA, 
and,  as  the  skin  was  tightly  drawn  npon  the  throat,  wilk  s 
quick  movement  of  his  hand  he  passed  the  keen  Made  of  his 
knife  bnt  once  over  it,  and  thrast  the  body  from  him  in  the 
ooze. 

With  a  smgte  cry  and  a  brief  struggle,  tile  animal  lay  dew 
in  the  path  of  the  ptirsners.  Hurriedly  sending  the  knife  hae. 
iiito  its  sheath,  the  savage  resumed  l^e  HAe  whieh,  while  he 
riewi  the  dog,  he  had  leaned  against  a  cypress ;  and,  eeeraiBgiy 
without  cempunctiou,  he  ai^ain  set  ferward. 
'  Hiis  ftigiit  was  iiow  lar  lees  desperate,  since  his  pnnnea  lial 
no  longer  the  keen  f^icnlties  of  the  dog  to  scent  fer  them  Aa 
path,  and  his  danverons  yelp  to  guide  them  upon  it ;  and,  with 
a  more  perfect  steadfness,  Blonay  pnshed  onward  unlfl  he 
gained  a  small,  though  hnpenetrable  cane-brake.  This  he 
soon  rounded,  and  it  now  lay  between  him  and  his  eneniea 
Taking  to  the  water  whenever  it  came  in  his  way,  he  lift  hoi 
few  traces  of  his  roate  behind  him ;  and  to  find  theeev  at  hMt- 
vals,  ni.cessarily  impeded  the  pursuera.  When,  at  length,  they 
reached  the  pond  in  which  lie  had  slain  his  dog,  and  bdieU 
the  body  of  theur  guide  before  them,  they  saw  that  the  pmssit 
was  almost  hopeless. 

^Look  here!"  exclaimed  Humphries  to  tiie  rest,  as  thsjr 
severalty  came  u^  to  the  spot  ^Loek  here!  the  skunk,  jw 
see,  has  been  mighty  bard  pushed,  and  eauH  be  fer  off;  bat 
there's  no  great  chance  of  finding  him  now;  It's  Kke  hrantii^ 
after  a  needle^  in  a  haystack.  So  long  as  we  had  the  deg  th«« 
wlHS  something  to  go  by,  for  Ao  beast  woaM  find  hia  master 
tBn^>Ugh  thick  and  thin,  and  we  should  have  get  up  wkh  hfli 
tioM  or  ether.    Goggle  kne^  that;  and  he^a  dean  the 
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cuily  thing  that  conld  have  saTed  binv  'He's  a  scoat  among  a 
tiionsand — that  same  Groggle;  and  no  money,  if  we  had  it, 
might  to  be  stinted  to  get  him  on  our  side.  Bnt  he  knows  the 
difference  between  guineas  and  continental  paper;  and,  so 
long  as  Proctor  pays  him  well  with  the  one,  he'd  be  a  mighty 
fool,  being  what  he  is,  to  bother  himself  about  the  other." 

JLt  that  moment  ttft^  ^rill  fo^inds  of  ^ihe  trumpet  came  to 
them  firom  the  camp,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  as  it  com- 
manded their  presence  fox  pther  duties* 

^  There's  the  trumpet,  boys ;  we  must  put  back.  We  can't 
atop  to  bother  any  longer  with  a  single  man ;  and  so  Utile 
diance,  too,  of  owe  catching  him.  We've  got  other  work.  The 
general,  you  must  know,  is  getting  ready  for  a  brush  with  Abe 
torim ;  and  we  haye  permission  to  lick  them  well  to-morrow 
at  Binkler's  Meadow.  If  we  do  we  shall  all  get  rich;  for 
Barsfield,  they  say,  is  to  meet  them  there  with  a  grand  supply 
of  shoes  aud  blankets,  muskets  and  swords,  and  a  thoasaad 
^  other  mattera  besides,  which  they've  got  and  we  want  Wa 
must  get  back  at  once;  and  yet,  boys,  it  goes  against  me  to 
leave  this  sooundrel  in  the  swaanp." 

Bat  there  they  were  compelled  to  leave  him  in  perfect 
aecurity.  The  half-breed  reached  his  pony,  which  he  mounted 
at  once  and  proceeded  on  bis  returib  He.  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  events,  fie. had  tracked  his  enemy,  thoagh 
his  vengeance  was  stall  unsatisfied;  he  had  found  out  the 
secret  pass  to  the  rebel  eamp,rand  .be  estimated  highly  the 
value  of  the  discovery. 


m,  MELUOMAUFS. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE   GAME   APOOt. 

The  fldnring  tones  of  the  trampet,  a  long  aad  lively  pitl 
refunded  through  the  swamp.  Its  sutninoiis  was  never  on- 
heeded  bj  the  men  of  Marion.  They  gathered  on  all  handsr 
and  from  every  quarter  of  its  comprehtosive  recesses.  Froa 
At  hammoek  where  they  slept,  f^m  the  lakelet  where  diey 
fished,  ^HMn  the  green  where  they  leaped  the  frog,  hurled  the 
bar,  or  wrestled  in  emnlons  sport»  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  fafl 
life  and  oonscieus  strength.  They  were  soon  thick  aroond  the 
person  of  the  partisan,  and  nothing  for  some  time  ooald  be 
heard  but  the  busy  hum,  the  wingling  voices  ot  the  crowd,  in 
all  the  confusion  of  that  sort  of  preparation  and  bustle  whidi 
usually  precedes  the  long  march  and  anticipated  conflict 

But  the  quick,' sharp,  yet' low  tones  of  the  '*swamp-lbx^ 
s4KNi  rednced  to  silence  the  commotion,  and  brought  to  tjm- 
metry  and  order  all  that  was  confusion  before.  Sk  wodt 
were'|>ow«rAils'a8  they  were  nttered  In  avoiiieof  unqnestioo- 
able  command,  and  with  that  unhesitating  decisiott^hicli,it 
it  compels  respect  from  the  foe,  is  always  sure  to  secore  cod- 
fideuce  in  the  follower.  Strange  that,  in  domestic  life,  and  in 
moments  of  irresponsible  and  unexciting  calm,  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  a  halting  and  ungracefril  hesitation  of  manner, 
which  materially  took  from  the  dignity  of  his  dep<nrtment,  it 
was  far  otherwise  when  he  came  to  command  and  in  the  hoor 
of  collision.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  elasticity  of  character, 
which  was  never  so  apparent  as  when  in  the  time  of  danger. 
At  such  periods  there  was  a  lively  play  of  expression  in  his 
countenance,  denoting  a  cool  and  fearless  spirit  His  mamnr 
now  was  marked  by  this  elasticity ;  and,  instead  of  antieapiid 
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battle,  one  miiM  hwr%  imagined  tlMt  he  was  about  to  proaiiie 
to  liis  men  the  relaxation  and  the  delights  of  a  festival.  But 
tke  fiagacioiis  among  them  knew  hettisr.  They  had  seen 
him  drinking  vinegar  and  water — his  favorite  beverage-^ in 
gmmiet  quantities'  than  nsnal ;  and  they  knew,  from  old  ez* 
pcsr&fence,  that  a  rapid  mareh  and  a  fierce  struggle  were  at 
liaad. 

'-Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Marion,  soring  his  officers  and 
faworite  men  all  aronnd  him»  *'  if  yon  are  as  tired  of  the  swamp 
MB  I  nm,  yon  will.ro|oioe  at  the  news  I  bring  you.  We  aie 
■awtoJeaiseit." 

'« Whither  now»  general  f'  asked  Horry. 
''Ah,  that  indeed  is  the  qnestien.  We  must  leave  it  fiiet 
That,  gentlemen,  is 'the  ceqnishion  of  onr  old  friend  Oaptain 
BuBfield,  of  his  majesty's  Joyalists,  w(ho  is  n^w  mnstering  in 
fisree^  aronnd  os.  tfe  ha^  instmotions  to  set  dog  upon  dog,  aad 
kurt  as  eni  with  onr  hounds  of  neighbar»--*>the  toriesw  It  is 
for  yeo  to  say  whether  we  shall  stand  and  wail  their  comings 
or  give  them  the  trouble  of  hunting  the  empty  swamp  after  lua. 
I  am  for  leaving  them  the  ground,  and  looking  out  for  otiier 
fuaztere  and  a  beliler  businesa.'^ 

Ones  of  '*  No^  no— -let  us  meet  them«-«let  ns  not  iy  froih 
any  tosy !"  were  heard  on  all  hands ;  and  Horry,  Singlatmi^ 
and  sundry  others  of  the  most  favored  officers,  seribusly  interim 
poeed  with  .suggestions  of  their  strength,  and  the  ability  and 
udUingnessof  the  men  to  fight  The  partisan  smiled  please 
aatly  aa  1^  listened' to  their  snggestioDSk*' 

"  You  mistake,  me  sosaewhat,  gentlemen,"  waa  his  quiet  and 
general  r^y ;  **  you  mistake  me  much ;  and  I  rejoice  that  you 
do  80,  as  I  am  now  so  much  the  better  sadsfied  that  your  views 
and  feelings  accord  with  my  own;  To  leave  the  swamp  does 
not  mean  to  fly  from  the  enemy.  Oh,  no !  I  propose,  en  the 
contrary,  diat  we  should  leave  the  swamp  in  order  to  seek  the 
enemy  before  he  shall  be  altogether  ready  for  us.  Why  should 
we  wait  until  i  he  has  brought  his  men  together  1-^  why  wait 
until  the  tories  from  Waceamaw  come  in  to  swell  the  number 
sf  ode  own  rascalsjfrom  WilHainiburg  t— ^and  why,  of  all  things, 
wait  vnti^  Oaptain  Barsfield  brings  bis  baggage-wagoaa  wlt^i 
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Mppiiw  to  1^  these  greedy  wietehet  who  eixpeet  tikemt  I 
see  no  reasom  for  this." 

**No»  no,  general/'  was  the  response;  *«we  are  mtiy  hi 
Aem-— we  need  not  widt" 

*'  Very  well,  gentlemen,  as  jon  say «*-we  need  not  whI; 
and,  snpposmg  that  such  would  be  yonr  determination*  I  have 
already  completed  my  arrangements  for  departore.  We  ihaD 
more  off  with  midnight;  and  it  is  expected,  geaAkiMn,  that 
yen  so  speed  in  yonr  duties  as  to  snffidr  no  delsy  after  that 
period  in  jroar  departure*  Colonel  Hony  win^hare  hie  squad 
in  readiness  to  move  with  me  upon  Sinkl^s  meadow,  whero  we 
must  take  post  before  the  tories.  The  route  and  general  o^ 
ders  he  wiB  find  in  this  paper.    Singleton—" 

The  chief  led  the  jroung  ofBeer  aside. 

*^9tngleton,  I  have  special  woiIl  for  yea,  which  eaBi  ftr  al 
yenr  aetivi^«  Take  yomr  whole  eoips  of  riflenwn,  and  sslssi 
yotir  hoBMS.  Leave  io  Oq^tain  Melton  all  those  of  yovasn 
who  aiemesteumbronsormny  least  be  relied  upon.  Thedn^ 
ie  teo' important  te  be  intmsted  to  clumsy  fingets." 

Singleton  bowed,  and  Mavion  continued : — 

'*  Proceed  up  the  riyer  road  te  Brooks'  mille,  and  oeene  the 
detachinent  which  WatsoM  has  placed  th«re.  Let  none  of  dissi 
esci^e,  if  you  can,  to  carry  news  across  the  riyer.  Let  yov 
retnm  be  by  daylight,  and  then  take  the  read  towwd  Berice- 
ley's  j^ace,  where  Barsfield  has  found  lodgings.  He  w91  mtm 
to-morrow,  with  the  eun,  on  the  route  to  ladder's  meadow.  Ha 
must  be  met  and  beaten  at  all  hasarde.  I  will  deqpatoh  Otep- 
lain  Melton  with  thirty  men  for  this  pnrpoee ;  and,  in  eider  to 
make  certain,  as  soon  as  you  haye  surprised  Ae  gnard  at 
Brooks',  you  will  push  down  toward  Berkeley's,  Kaddipah,  or 
in  whatever  qiartor  Barsfield  may  go.  Melton  probably  will 
do  the  buiness ;  but,  as  it  will  be  in  your  subsequeirt  foel% 
you  may  as  well  prepare  to  oo-opeeate  with  him,  shoold  yoa 
be  in  seasoii.  We  must  keep  Barafield  torn  joining  these  t> 
ties,  ujkMi  whom  I  shall  nest  proheUy  fadl  by  mid^day.  Yoi 
may  find  this  a  somewhat  difficult  matter,  as  Banfield  fi|^ 
well,  and  is  sometlung  of  a  soldier.  You  must  swprise  hiair 
Jrenean.    Th]adoM,you  will  proceed  to;  scour  the 'UfparBsai 
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with  as  mmA  rspiditj  as  eomport^  with  eMdon.  Tbe  sooals 
Vrin^  me  word  of  a  corps  in  that  ipuurteF,  wbiek  can  bo  no  other 
Ikmn  Tarieton's.  This  scrawl,  too,  eomee  from  that  dear  old 
graimy^  Mother  Dysoa,  who  Ures  near  Honk's  Oemer.  Hev 
wkat  the  good  old  ereatom  sajs  ^-^ 

**  *  I>ABS  Qm'BAh :  There's  a  power  of  red-eoaAs  )ist  game 
dowm  bj  the  back  lane  into  jroor  parts*  and  they  do  tell  that 
tfa  arter  yon  they're  gnine.  .  They're  Pressed  mighty  £ne,  and 
has  a  heap  of  gnns  and  hocsee*  and  as  maeh  proyisiotts  as  the 
va^^na  can  tote.  I  msikea  bold  to  tell  you  tihis»  gin'ral*  that 
jojk  Biay  smile  theHi»  hip  and  thigh,  even  as  the  Israelites 
snaoie  the  bloody  Philistians  in  the  blessed  book.  And  so,  no 
aiore«  dare  gin'ral,  from  year  sanrant  to  (Command, 

M  i  Bbtst  Draoir* 

**  *  N.  B.— Don't  you  pay  the  barer,  gin'ral,  for  he's  owing 
me  a  power  of  money,  and  he's  agreed  with  me  that  what  I 
giree  him  fbr  gnine  down  to  you  is  to  come  out  of  what  he 
owes  me.  He's  a  good  man  enough,  and  is  no  tory,  but  he 
a'n't  quite  giren  to  speaking  the  truth  always ;  and  I'm  sorry 
te  tell  you,  gin'ral,  that,  in  spite  of  all  I  says  to  him,  he  don't 
iMndabit.  -'B.  D.' 

'« Quite  a  characteristic  episde,  SingletoB,  and  from  as  tnie 
a  patriot  as  ever  lived  ^-^ that  same  oU  Betsy  Dyson.  These 
troops  must  be  Tarletoa's,  and  I  deabt  not  that  he  motes  with 
the  entire  legion.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  Oomwallis  to 
force  me  to  a  fight,  aad  he  comes  to  redeem  his  pledge.  This 
we  mast  avoid,  and  we  must  therefore  hurry  te  pot  these  tories 
oat  of  the  way  before  they  can  co-operate  with  the  legion.  I 
wiU  seeto  them«  When  you  have  done  with  Barsfiekt,«hDuld 
Helton  not  have  struck  before  you  reach  him,  you  will  take 
the  upper  track  until  you  find  Tarleton.  But  you  are  to  risk 
nothing:  we  ean  not  hope  to  fight  him,  even  with  oar  whole 
present  force,  and  you  must  risk  nothing  with  your  little  squad. 
Ton  most  only  hang  about  him,  secure  intelligence  of  all  his 
movements,  and,  where  opportunities  occur,  obstruct  his  steps, 
aad  cut  off  such  of  his  detachments  as  eome  within  your  reach. 
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Jm  cmk  worry  tbe  adTiaiioe,  and  throw  them  back  vpoD  Ik 
foot,  for  their  horses  will  not  hold  a  log  with  the  neaMit  of 
your  tuoop.  We  want  ttme,  and  this  will  give  it  to  us :  mai 
none  of  iheoe  ridka*  should  be  taken  iiiilesa  yoa  eneemitartta 
legion  before  sunset  to-monow%  Afler  that,  70a  are  aiflipty  la 
watch  and  report  their  movements.  Should  I  succeed  in  the 
attack  at  Shrkler's  to^momw.  you  will  find  ae  at  the  fmtj  at 
ttiSnight  Should  you  not,  tdre  H  as  a  proof  of  my  faikie, 
and  look  for  me  at  Snow'e  island.*' 

•  A  few  other  minor  sn^^eetions  eompleled  Stngletonli  eeai- 
mission ;  and  Marion  proceeded,  in  like  manner,  to  detatt  to 
every  officer,  intrusted  with  coiMnand,  the  dutiea  whleh  were 
before  kim.  With  Colonel  Hoivy's  equad,  he  took  to  himorif 
the  task  of  routing  the  tories  «t  tinkler's  meadow.  Twen^ 
men,  under  Oafitain  James,  he  despatched  to  waylay  the  road 
leading  fixun  Waccamaw»  over  which  another  small  bady  0^ 
tories  was  expected  to  pass ;  and^  this  doQe»  the  reat  of  A» 
day  was  devoted  by  all  parties  to  preparations  for  tbe  move- 
inent  of  the  night 

Promptness  was  one  of  the  first  pijncjples  in  Marion's  war> 
fare.  With  the  api^roaeh.  of  evening,!  the  several  ocHpa  pte> 
pared  for  their  departure.  Saddles  were  taken  from  the  tnMft 
on  whose  branches  they  had  hung  suspended  all  around  the 
camp ;  steeds  were  brought  forward  firom  the  little  tocosms 
wber^  they  btowaed;  \Xpon  the  luxnciant  eane^topa;  awordi 
wiived  in  the  dedining  suBset ;  bugles  sounded  frcnn  emA  se- 
lect^ station,  where  it  had  been  the  habit  for  the  sevenl 
squ4ds  to  congregate ;  and,  as  the  sun  went  really  down  behmd 
the  thick  forest,  die  camp  «ras  aoon  clearx>f  all  the  active  Hfii 
which  it  poflSesaed  before.  All  who  u^ere  able  were  away  ea 
their  seveval  doii^;  and  but. a  few*  the  tWralids  and  aopens- 
m^rariesakme,  remained  to  take  ciunrge  ofthemselvea  and  die 
filuaiitare  of  the  encampment  •    . 

Our  fat  friend.  Lieutenant  Porgy»  ^ad  :&  narrow  chaoee  ef 
being  left  Were  we  to  consider  his  bulk  aiaiply^  he  nugh 
have  been  elassed  with  those  wh6m  Marion  apoke  of  as  qake 
too  "cumbrous"  for  movement  But  hisr energy  and  impsiie 
wieaemorathana  match  iE)rhif  balk*    Still,  the  beat  wiU  sad 
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Uood  are  not  proof  againtttliecleereM  of  fftte;  and  wUle  Maorion 
wmm  yel  giving  his  ordeiSy  Tom  reported  to  bis  natter  the  death 
of  ikm  hone  Nabob.  The  epicure  was  for  a  noment  dverceme. 
He  preeeeded^  however,  witk  oommendable  pfoai|>tDe8s»  to 
vka*  wae  styled,  par  e^mteme^  the^  hoepital,  where  Fentbaer, 
tiie  Gwtmmkt  laj  aiek.  From  him  be  pro^ioeed  to  bonwr  hia 
heree.  But,  even  while  negotiating  with  the  fkk  man,  Tom 
entered  with  great  outcry  and  mooh  rejoicing,  condncting  a 
aeigeant,  who  bronght  with  him  a  iiie  horse,  and  a  metsage 
Ibom  Stnglelcmy  begging  Porgy  to  use  him  mtil  a  better  iteed 
eottld  be  captured  fr#m  the  enemy.  The  anitnal  bronght  him 
naa  »  noble  bayv  one  of  a  pair,  and  Porgy  wan  not  the  man  to 
vndenrate  a  generosity  so  nnasnal  as  well  as  handsome.  Of 
•omse,  h^  aeeepted  the  gift,  and  was  lavish  of  thanks.  But 
1m  said  to  Hnmphriesi  with  a  sigh :  <*  A  handsome  present, 
Bill ;  our  major  is  the  man  to  do  handsome  ^ings*  This  is  a 
▼er^  fine  animal,  and  just  suits  me-^-^perhaps  even  better  than 
Sahob ;  but  Nabob  was  a  sort  of  halfbrether  to  me,  Bill.  I 
raised  the  ridiculous  beast  myself." 

i  Himqphries  thooght  the  use  of  the  word  ''  ridiealous"  rather 
Mi  abase  of  language,  but  it  was  employed  for  a  purpose— 
na»in  Isot  dengaied  to  conosal  a  sentiment  When,  half  an 
WttT  after,  Porgy  beheld  Tom  stretching  the  skin  of  poor  Na- 
hob'  in  the  vnn,  he  felt  like  cudgellittg  the  negro,  whom  he 
eaUedaa  huhmnan  beast 

**  Why,"  he  asked^  furieaBly.,  ^  why  did  yoU'  skin  the  animal, 
.yeolsavager 

^Obi  manssa,  kaise  I  lab ^em  so!  N«beb  and  meguiiieto 
sle^  togedder  a'ter  this,  for  ebbev  and  for  ebbermore/' 

Tem  was  even  mere  **  an  <M  soldier''  than  his  master.  Por- 
gy growled  — 

'  ^  Some  daythal  will  be  the  scomMhrePs  apology  for  skinning 
me!" 

But  we  are  not  permitted  to  linger  over  the  mere  humors  of 
enr  pailfsans.  Lei  us  leave  them  for  a  space,  and  look  after 
the  half-breed  Bloiiay.  Relieved  from  the  hot  pursuit  which 
had  t  been  urged  alter  him,  he  relaxed  in  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  made  his  way  with  more  composure  out  of  the 
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0WMit>.  He  kftd'ii^t  skin  liia  eaemy,  it  m  irae;  kat  be  Ml 
bttaa  quite  its  aaoeessfttl  in  difeayetiiig  the  place  of  hie  retoeet 
as  his  most  eangniQe  bopea  had  firediet^d.  He  had  not  ■ereijr 
aeea  hiepavticnkr  foe^  and  fbnad  out  bit  hidiDg^|ilaee»  bet  he 
bad  die^vered  Abe  paeeage  to  osbeof  those  secret  hanato  efte 
'f  Swan^fozi''  the  knowledge  of  y^itK  be  doabted  noti  weald 
bring  him  a  handsome  reward  ftom  the  Britidi  offieerti»  to  vheei 
Hariioa  was  beooming»  daily,  more  and  moie  an  obfect  of  bse> 
tile  oonsideration.  Baliafied^  therefore,  with  the  reeidt  of  bis 
expedition,  though  laeeenting  the  unavoidable  eaerifiee  whisk 
bo  bad  made  of  bis  dog^^bb  last  firiend,  hb  only  eowpenlea— > 
he  at  oooe  took  bis  way  back  to  '*  Pinej  Ghroye,"  where  he 
hoped  to  meet  with  Barsfield.  It  was  not  loag  before  he  etood 
before  the  toiy,  Who  led  him  away  at  onee  into  the  weoia 
eaxions,  from  boa  intense  bate  to  Melliebampe,.  to  learn  hew 
far  the  balf*breed  had  been  suecessfiil  in  his  search* 

*', WelU  what  bare  you  done  t  what  have  joa  seen  t  Here 
j^ou  fotnd  the  trail*  Blenayl  Have  70a  dtseorared  the  bidieg 
place  of  this  reptile — these  reptiles  7" 

'*  Well,  cappin,  tbere*s  no  saying  for  certain,  when  yee'ie 
upon  the  trail  of  a  good  woodman.  He's  everywhere,  sal 
then  agin  be^s  nowhere.  Sometimee  he's  in  one  piaee^ssae- 
times  in  anodier ;  and  sometimes  it  a'n't  three  minatai^  diiw 
enoe  that  be  don't  have  a  change.  Now  the  '  ewMap^bx*  ii 
famous  for  drawing  stakes,  and  going  thraa's  no  telKng  when." 

'«Tme^  tnie»  I  know  all  Aat  Bat  it's  for  a  good  sooot  te 
find  him  out,  and  track  him  through  all  bis  cbangne.  HsWf 
wbeA  bave  you  done  in  your  search  1  You  have  seeayeer 
enemy,  have  you  not  t  Where  bare  you  lef^  him  t  and,  ahofe 
aU^  have  you  seen  that  Jboy — be  whom,  of  all  otheia»  I  wenU 
have  you  see  1    What  of  Mellicbampe  t" 

"  I  seed  him,  oappm,  bat  mif^ty  far  off*^I  know'd  him  tnm 
what  you  tell'd  me — I  can't  be  mistaken." 

''Well!"    .       • 

*'Bttt,  cappin,  there's  a  Inighly  heap  of  smh  with 
more  than  a  hundred." 

**  Impossible !  you  dream  1"  responded  dM  toiy  in  1 
mentk 
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**  It's  *  gofjpel  truth,  sir.  and  they  looked  quite  sprigfa ;  and 
the  trumpet  blowed,  aud  there  was  a  great  gathering.  They 
hmd  a-fime  ebanee  of  boraea*  too-^8ome  of  the  ineat  I  ever 
Iftid  ey.ea  ob»*' 

•^Ha»  iadeed  I  Thia  will  be  work  for  Tarleton,  who  muat 
aow  be  at  hand.  From  Monk's  Oomet  to  Smooths,  thirty 
Milea-^tUen  here — he  ahoiild  b*  here  to-morrow  noon*  and  I 
mmt  hurry  with  the  dawn  for  SinUar'B — yea-^it  mast  be  at 

The  lory  th«a  mvttered  to  hinaeU;  and  the  half-breed  duly 
treaMured  up  ewery  ayUable.  The  speaker  proeeeded  again, 
•ddfaMiniP  hia  ^mpaaiom-** 

''Tiswell — you  have  managed  handsomely,  Blonay ;  but 
yon  have  not  yet  said  where  the  gathering  took  place.  Tell 
me  the  route  you  took,  and  give  me  a  ftill  description  of  the 
spot  itself,  and  all  particulars  of  your  adventure." 

But  the  half-breed,  though  exhorted  thus,  was  in  no  haste 
to  yield  any  particulars  to  Barsfield.  The  casual  reference  to 
Tarleton's  approach,  which  had  fallen  from  the  tory's  lips  in 
his  brief  soliloquy,  had  determined  Blonay  to  keep  his  secret 
for  one  who  would  most  probably  pay  him  better ;  and,  though 
he  replied  to,  he  certainly  did  not  answer,  the  question  of  hb 
present  employer. 

**  Well^  now,  cappin,  there's  no  telling  how  to  find  the  place 
I  went  to.  There's  so  many  crooks  and  turns — so  many  ins 
and  outs — so  many  ups  and  downs,  that  it*s  all  useless  to  talk 
about  it  It's  only  nose  and  eye  that  can  track  it  out  for  you ; 
for,  besides  that  I  don't  know  the  names  of  any  places  in  these 
parts,  I  could  only  find  it  myself  by  putting  my  foot  along  the 
track,  and  taking  hold  of  the  bushes  which  I  broke  myself. 
I  could  tell  70U  that  you  must  take  the  road  back  to  the  left, 
then  strike  across  the  old  field  to  the  right,  then  you  come  to 
a  jittle  bay,  and  you  go  round  that  till  you  fall  into  a  little 
path,  that  leads  you  into  the  thick  wood  ;  then  you  keep  a  lit- 
tle to  the  lefl  agin,  and  you  go  on  in  this  way  a  full  quarter 
before  you  come  out  into  a  valley  ;  then — " 

"Enough,  enough — such  a  direction  would  baffle  the  best 
scout  along  the  Santee.    We  must  even  trust  to  your  own  eyes 
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and  feet  when  the  time  comes  to  hunt  these  reptiles,  and  I 
trust  that  jomr  memory  will  not  fkil  joa  then." 

**  Never  fear,  cappin/'  responded  the  other,  agreeablj  silv- 
fied  to  be  let  off  so  easily  from  a  more  precise  deauiptioa  rf 
the  ronte  which  he  had  taken.  It  is  probable  tkat,  wMi  a 
greater  force  than  that  which  he  commanded,  and  whieh  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  any  snch  enterprise*  Barsfield,  soHcttf 
of  distinction,  and  seeking  after  his  foe,  would  have  compelsl 
the  guidance  of  Blonay,  and  gone  himself  after  the  "swaq^ 
foz.'^  As  matters  stood,  hewever,  he  determined  to  pvsosliis 
old  bent,  and,  seeking  his  torles  at  Salder*s  meadow,  leaife  It 
the  fierce  Tarleton  the  honor  of  hunting  out  the  wily  MarioUi 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SlLUtr  PAMAOIflS   AT  ARMS. 

Barbpikld  retired  to  his  slumberB  tbal  night  with  pleMani 
autidipatiouB.  Blomiy  Agyiia  sought  the  iroo<U*  and  deepleMl j 
sought,  by  th^  4ottbtfuJ|;  mooalightt  bia  way  int<^  the  same 
swamp  r^^cesaes  whioh  he  had  trAver^^d  through  the  day.  Hia 
Wadiug  pasuou  was  revenge*  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  aa^ 
cure  it.  He  could  sleep  standing  against  a  tree;  and  hft 
seemed  not  eyeu  to  iieod  repose  at  aU.  He  was  gonA  all 
night,  yet  appeared  at  the  mansion  o£  3[r.  Berkeley  ready  for 
Itia  breakfast,  and  aeenungly  as  if  he  had  never  felt  fatigue. 

The  two  maidens  the  ne?^t  moriung  stood  conversiag  in  the 
piazza.  Barsfield,  with  his  corps,  baggage-wagoas  and  all» 
bad  just  departed*  Blouay,  too,  bad  set  off,  but  in  a  different 
direction.  Piney  Qrove  was  once  more  left  to  its  old,  sweet 
quiet;  and  a  painful  restraint  and  a  heavy  weight  seemed 
taken  from  the  heart  of  Janet  Berkeley  with  the  absence  of 
her  father's  guests. 

"  Well,  Janet,*'  exclainped  the  livelier  Bose  Duncan,  as  they 
looked  down  .the  long  avenue,  and  surveyed  its  quiet,  **  I  am 
heartily  glad  our  military  visiters  are  gone*  I  am  sick  of  big 
swords,  big  whiskers,  and  big  feathers,  the  more  particularly  , 
iiuleed,  as,  with  many  of  this  sort  of  gentry,  these  endowments 
Beem  amply  sufficient  to  atone  for  and  redeem  the  most  outra- 
geous stupidity,  mixed  with  much  more  monstrous  self-esteem 
There  was  not  one  of  these  creatures,  now,  that  could  fairly 
persuade  a  body,  even  in  t)ie  most  trying  country  emergency » 
to  remember  she  had  a  heart  at  all.  All  was  stuff  and  stiffs 
neas,  buttons  and  buckram ;  and  when  the  creatures  did  make 
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a  move,  it  was  a  sort  of  wire  and  screw  exhibition — a  dread 
fal  operation  in  mechanics,  as  if  a  dnmsj  inventor,  araied 
with  thumbs  rather  than  fingers,  and  mortallj  apprehensire 
that  his  work  would  go  to  pieces  before  he  could  get  it  safelj 
out  of  his  hands,  had  wheeled  it  out,  and  was  wheeling  it  ia. 
soured  and  sullen  from  a  consciousness  that,  in  so  wheeling  it. 
tlie  rickety  thing  had  not  shown  to  advantage.  And  these  aie 
soldiers !  Well,  Heaven  save  us,  I  pray,  as  much  from  their 
love  as  from  their  anger.  The  latter  might  bayonet  one*  it  is 
true ;  but  I  should  ae  snr^y  die  of  the  annoyance  and  euni 
that  would  inevitably  come  with  the  other.  Look  up,  my  dear 
•OQsin,  and  tell  me  what  yon  think." 

It  was  thus  that  the  lively  Kose  Duncan  disconreed  of  the 
tory  troop  to  her.cousin.  Janet  replied  quietly — a  pleasant 
but  subdued  smile  touching  her  lips,  softly  and  sweet*  as  a 
faint  blush  of  sunlight  resting  upon  some  drooping  flower  by 
the  wayside. 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  Ro^,  yon  have  no  reason  to  complam; 
you  certainly  made  a  conquest  of  the  young  Keatenant,  Mr. 
Clayton.  His  eyes  spoke  eloquently  enough  ;  and  his  noutb* 
whenever  it  was  opened,  was  full  of  the  prettiest  compfimenla. 
Ton  must  not  be  ungrateful." 

**  Nor  am  I.  I  do  not  complain  of,  nor  yet  will  I  appropriate, 
the  ^  goods  the  gods  provide  me.'  I  take  leave  to  congratulate 
myself  on  their  leaves- taking -—all — not  to  omit  my  simper- 
ing, sweet,  slender  Adonis,  the  gentle  lieutenant  himself. 
Pshaw,  Janet,  how  can  yon  suppose  that  I  should  endure  soeh 
a  whipt-syllabub  sort  of  creature  1  You  must  have  pitied  me, 
hearing,  with  no  hope  of  escape,  his  rhapsodies  about  masie 
and  poetry — moonlight  and  bandana  handkerchiefs;  for  he 
mixed  matters  up  in  such 'inextricable  confusion,  that  I  eouM 
have  laughed  in  his  face,  but  that  it  required  some  efbrt  to 
overcome  the  stupid  languor  with  which  he  possessed  me. 
You  needn't  smile.  Janet— he  did  — he  was  a  most  delictte 
bore." 

''And  yon  really  desh^e  me  to  believe.  Rose,  that  he  b« 

made  no  Interest  in  your  heart  T  was  the  response  of  Janet  Is 

this  tirade.     The  graver  maiden  of  the  two  seemed  8is 
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uosed  tu  adopt  some  of  tbo  Hght  liumor  of  her  companion,  and 
annoj  Iier  after  her  owu  faabion. 

'^Interest  i  heart !  —  how  can  yon  talk  siich  stuff,  Janet,  and 
look  so  serious  all  the  while?  You  should  he  pelted  with 
pine-bnrs,  and  I  will  undertake  your  punitdiment  before  the 
daj  is  well  over.  By-the-way,  talking  of  piae-burs,  I  am 
reminded,  tliough  I  don't  see  why,  of  the  strange  blear-eyed 
eunntrymaii.  What  a  cnrioos  creature,  with  that  stiff,  straight 
black  hair' — so  glossy  black*- and  those  eyes  that  seem  pop- 
ping from  his  head,  aud  look  of  all  colors;  and  then  tlie  rigid, 
yet  looao  fi:{cture  of  his  limbs^  that  seem  like  those  of  a  statue, 
drawn  asunder,  and  left  hanging  by  the  merest  ligatures* 
What  a  queer  creature!" 

**  He  seems  poor  and  humble,"  replied  Janet,  **  and  is 
probably  affected  mentally.     He  seems  idiotic" 

"  Kot  he — not  he  I  His  gaze  is  too  concentrative  and  too 
fixed,  to  indicate  a  wandering  intellect :  then,  why  his  fre- 
quent conversations  with  that  bull-necked  lover  of  yours,  Bars- 
field  1  Did  he  not  take  him  into  the  woods  when  the  conn  try  • 
man  came  back  yesterday  evening,  and  keep  him  there  a  full 
boor?  I  tell  you  what,  Janet,  that  fellow's  a  spy  ;  he's  aftet 
no  good  here :  aud,  as  I  live,  here  he  is,  coming  back  full 
tilt  upon  his  crooked  pony,  Uiat's  just  as  queer  aud  ugly  as 
himself." 

As  she  said,  Blouay  reappeared  at  this  moment,  and  the 
dialogue  ceased  accordingly  between  the  maidens.  The  half- 
breed  grinned  with  an  effort  at  pleasantness  as  he  bowed  to 
them,  and,  speaking  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  ^s  if  in 
explanation  of  his  return,  he  proceeded  to  loiter  about  the 
groundtt.  The  eyes  of  Rose  watched  him  narrowly,  and  with 
no  favorable  impoi*t ;  but  Blonay  did  not  seem  to  heed  her 
observation.  He  now  sauntered  in  the  park,  aud  now  he 
leaned  against  a  ti*ee  in  the  pleasant  sunshine;  and,  by  his 
torjiiil  habit  of  body,  seemed  to  justify  Janet  to  her  more  lively 
cousin  in  the  opinion  whicli  she  had  uttered  of  his  idiocy. 
But  the  scout  was  never  more  actively  employed  than  just 
when  he  seemed  most  sluggish.  Ho  was  plaijining  the  sale  of 
Marion's  camp  to  Taxleton.     He  was  loitering  about  Piney 
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Qrove,  with  the  double  objeet  of  being  nigh  bis  enemj^  hidiftg* 
place  and  of  meeting  with  the  legionaiy. 

^  He  18  a  8p7,  Janet  He  has  been  put  here  as  a  watch 
over  us  and  npon  Mellichampe.  Barsfield  knows  MeQiehampe 
to  be  rash,  as  he  has  shown  himself,  and  he  has  put  that 
fellow  here  to  look  out  for  and  shoot  him."* 

Janet  shuddered,  and  her  eyes  involnntarily  tamed  to  die 
spot  where,  at  a  little  distance,  the  half-breed  stood  leanisg 
against  a  tree.  How  imploring  was  the  expression  of  her 
eye !  Could  he  have  seen  it,  if  such  were  his  purpose,  he  srast 
have  relented.  Snch  was  the  thought  of  Bose — sach  the 
hope  of  Janet  The  scout  had  seen  that  look — he  had  Mt 
its  expression. 

'*  Bnt  where  Is  he  now,  Janet  t"  was  the  question  of  Rose  a 
few  moments  after.  He  was  gone,  and  so  steahiiily,  they  had 
not  suspected  his  movement  The  half-breed  was  again  upon 
the  track  of  his  enemy. 

Barsfield,  meanwhile,  though  dispensing  with  the  attendance 
of  Blonay,  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself,  in  one  respect,  of  the 
information  which  the  latter  had  given  him.    The  proximity 
of  Marion  in  the  swamp,  with  a  hundred  men  or  more,  aroused 
the  toiy  to  increased  exertion,  and  counselled  the  utmost  pru- 
dence in  his  march,  as  it  showed  the  neighborhood  of  so  supe- 
rior an  enemy.     The  arms,  baggage,  clothing,  and  ammuni- 
tion, intended  to  supply  a  large  body  of  tories,  and  whidi  were 
intrusted  to  his  charge,  were  of  far  more  importance  to  bn 
present  purposes  tban  of  real  intrinsic  value.    Not  to  deliver 
them  safely  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  to  employ  thea, 
and  whom  he  was  to  employ,  would  be  to  suffer  dreadfully  in 
the  estimation  of  his  Biitish  superiors,  and  in  his  own  personal 
interests.     To  have  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
were  to  accumulate  evil  upon  evil,  as  no  acquisition  which  the 
latter  could  make  at  this  period  could  be  of  greater  imporUnce 
It  was  well  fop  him  that  these  suggestions  filled  the  mind  of 
the  tory.     He  was  a  tolerable  soldier  on  a  small  scale,  and 
^t  ^^^^  ^®"  conversant  with  the  partisan  warfare.    He 
ibi  ad^'^*'^  *  ^^^  ^^^  horsemen  to  reconnoitre  and  keep 
vAnce ;  aad,  movfaig  cautiously  and  with  watchftd  «/«•• 
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k«  iM^od  to  nraka  ins  waif  fridmit  iBtenapiifioii.    But  he  was 
not  fated  to  d<^  so,  as  we  AM  tee  anon. 

Mft)«r  Singletoa,  having  a  more  extended  lineof  eoontrj  te 
timTerae,  and  a  greater  variety  of  dutiee  to  perform,  started 
IhMn  the  awomp  at  dusk,  and  Bome  time  befbae  the  rest  Mar* 
ion  set  forth  by  miduigbt ;  aud  Captain  Melton,  after  atteadr 
mg-  to  some  matters  of  minov  importanee^  led  off  hia  little  eorpa 
mi  koiir  later.  Our  attentioii  will  chiefly  be  gtven  to  tbie  lat« 
t€r  hand,  of  which  Ernest  Melticbampe  was  the  fiest-HenteBatttw 
mad  Jack  Witherspooa  the  orderly.  By  the  dawn  they  feiind 
themselves  at  one  of  the  lower  crossing-places  upon  the  river* 
probably  that  at  which  it  wonkL  be  the  aim  of  Barsfield  to 
eioas ;  bttt^  as  this  was  vncertam,  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Mel* 
ton  to  await  him  there.  The  position  was  b|y  ne  means  good. 
and  the  gremid  too  much  broken  for  the  free  use  of  oavalry. 

With  die  dawB,  therefore,  Melton  moved  his  troop  slowly 
ap  the  roiMit  iMtondiag  to  place  them  in  amboah  behind  a  thick 
wood  which  lay  in  their  ronte^  and  wluck  had  been  already 
d#8igiftated  for  this  pnrpose.    The  road  raa  ckeaitously  throngh 
this  wood,  forming  a  defile,  around  which  a  proper  disposition 
of  his  force  mnst  have  been  soccessfol,  and  must  have  resalted 
itt  the  destruction  or  capture  of  the  entire  farce  of  the  tmes« 
The  spot  was  well  known  to  the  partisans,  and  had  been  de^ 
tecmined  i^>on,  even  before  the  party  left  the  river,  as  w^ 
adapted,  hvfond  any  other  along  the  road,  for  the  contempla- 
led  encoanter.    It  lay  bat  seven  miles  off,  and  one  honr%  quick 
riding  would  have  enabled  them  to  reach  and  seeure  H.    Bat 
,  Melton  pursued  a  regular,  or  rather  a  cauthms  galt»  whieh, 
.  under  other  circumstances,  and  at  another  time,  would  have 
I  been  proper  enough.    But  now,  when  the  object  was  the  at- 
tainment of  a  particular  station,  a  forced  movement  became 
I  essential,  in  most  part,  to  their  success ;  certainly  to  that  plan 
!  of  surprise  which  they  bad  in  view.    Melliehampe  more  than 
I  once  suggested  this  to  his  superior  officer ;  but  the  latter  wao 
;  one  of  those  persons  who  have  solemn  and  inveterate  habitt^ 
fcim  which  they  never  depart     His  horse  had  but  one  gait, 
.  and  to  that  he  was  aocusiomed.    His  rider  had  but  a  sbigle 
!  taaCf  and  that  was  a  dead  march.    The  consequences  of  these 
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peon1iai*itieB  wat  a  fimeral  aovement  on  the  present  oeceao^ 
and  no  argument  of  Mellichampe  could  indnee  Melton  to  vr^ 
tbo  advance  more  briskly.  He  cursed  the  monotonous  drone 
in  his  heavt;  and,  biting  his  lips  until  the  blood  started  from 
thorn,  he  predicted  to  himself  that  the  party  would  be  too 
late. 

And  so  indeed  it  happened.  Barsfield»  whom  the  intdli- 
gence  brought  by  Bloaay  had  pr^unpted  to  renewed  speed  &■ 
his  movements,  bad  set  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  dawn 
of  da.y,  and  was  upon  >the  road  quite. as  soon  as  Melton,  who 
had  been  travelling  half  the  niglit.  Had  the  ooiuisel  of  Melli- 
ehampe  been  taken,  the  desired  position  would  have  been 
gained  easily  by  the  partisans ;  for,  as  it  lay  a  little  nearer  te 
*'  Piney  Grove"  than  to  the  swamps,  and  as  Barsfield,  though 
urging  his  course  forward  with  all  due  rapidity,  was  unavoid- 
ably oompelled  to  move  slowly,  burdened  as  he  was  with  his 
haggage-wagons,  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to 
have  attained  it  With  a  j^oper  effort. 

But  Melton  was  not  the  man  to  make  an  effort — he  had  ne 
mind  for  an  oeoasion ;  and  the  force  of  habit,  with  him,  was 
far  more  conti-olling  than  any  impulse  from  necessity.  Sodi 
a  man  is  no  genius.  He  stopped  his  troop  here  and  there,  to 
scour  Uiia  or  that  suspicious-looking  growth  of  underwood— 
sent  ottt  his  scouts  of  observation,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  vague  and  various  duties  of  the  forager,  instead  of  push- 
ing forward  with  the  single  object— the  perfonnance  of  the  task 
which  he  had  in  hand.  The  consequence  of  this  blundering 
was  foreseen,  and  partially  foretold,  by  the  indignant  MelU- 
ehampe,  who  could  scarcely  cestrain  his  anger  within  tenni 
of^courtesy.  Bitterly  aroused,  ho  was  ready  almost  for  revolt; 
and,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  danger,  and  the  necessity  of 
tnrning  his  wrath  in  the  more  legitimate  direction  of  his  ene- 
mies, it  was  apparent  to  all,  that,  from  the  harsh  tones  aad 
stern  looks  interchanged  by  the  two  officers,  an  outbreak  must 
soon  have  followed. 

But  the  thoughts  of  all  were  turned  to  other  objects,  as,  sud- 
denly, one  of  tlieir  troopers  rode  up,  informing  Melton  of  the 
approach  of  Barsfield,  dose  at  hand.    He  had  only  time  to  i 
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Ahol  his  men  on  tbe  side  of  a  little  copse  and  bay  tbat  lay  be- 
tween himself  and  tbe  foe,  wben  tbe  heavy  tramp  of  die  cavalry 
and  the  creaking  wheels  of  tlie  baggage-wagons  were  heard  at 
a  little  distance.  A  timely  resolution ,  even  then,  though  com 
paratively  unprepared,  might  yet  have  retrieved  the  error 
which  the  commander  of  the  troop  had  committed ;  but  his 
looks  were  now  indecisive,  his  movements  uncertain,  and  he 
gave'his  orders  for  a  change  of  position,  imagining  that  a  bet- 
ter stand  presented  itself  a  little  distance  back. 

"  This  must  not  be,  Oaptain  Melton !''  cried  Mellicha!mpe» 
indignantly.  "  It  is  quite  too  late,  sir,  to  think  of  any  such 
change.  A  retrograde  movement  fttll  in  the  face  ei  an  advan- 
cing enemy,  will  have  the  effect  of  a  retreat  upon  our  fooop, 
and  give  the  enemy  all  the  advantage  of  oi^r  panic  and  con- 
fusion, together  with  the  courage  and  confidence  which  our 
seeming  flight  must  inspire  in  them.  We  can  not  change  now, 
and  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  position.  Had  my  advice 
been  minded — " 

He  was  interrupted  as  the  close  sounds  of  the  advancing 
tones  met  his  ears.  Melton  saw  the  impossibility  of  any  change 
now,  and  the  discovery,  on  his  part,  produced  in  his  mind  all 
the  feelings  of  surprise  and  discomfiture  which  he  had  planned 
for  the  reception  of  his  foe.  He  gave  his  orders,  it  is  true ; 
bat  he  did  not  look  the  officer  to  his  men,  and  they  did  not 
feel  with  him.  Not  so  with  Mellicbampe:  the  few  words 
which  had  passed  in  the  hearing  of  tlie  troop  between  him  and 
his  commander — the  air  df  fierce  <lecision  iirfiich  his  features 
wore — the  conscious  superiority  which  they  indicated— were 
all  so  many  powerfVil  spells  of  valor,  vhich  made  the  brave 
fellows  turn  their  eyes  upon  hhn  as  upon  their  true  leader. 

And  so  he  was.  The  imbecility  of  Melton  became  more 
conspicuous  as  the  moment  of  trial  approached.  He  halted, 
hung  back,  as  the  enemy  entered  upon  the  little  defile  in 
which  only  it  could  be  attacked ;  and  thus  exposed  his  men, 
when  the  attack  was  made,  to  all  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  a  suffered  surprise.  It  was  then  that  the  impatient  bdood 
of  Mellicbampe,  disdaining  all  the  restraints  of  discipline, 
arged  him  forward  in  the  assault  with  a  fierce  shout  to  his 
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a,  «iid>  ■  soovdIbI  jeer  abnotl  in  tbe  eaxB  of  hia  conuDantei 
aei  dxiTOi^  his  g*ed  steed  before  liinit  be  edveneed  to  t)ie 
ckarge^  wkUk  W  »«de  with,  so  mud)  force  and  ivpetnositj  aa 
at  onoe  to  stagger  tbe  progress  of  the  tones. 

BarHtfieid  was*  jvst  tb^i,  emerging  from  tbe  pass — a  little 
eotfiifi^^  witk  its  worm-fence  enelosnre;  lay  on  one  hand,  and, 
e«  the  other*  tbe  woods  were  open  and  £:ee  &om  undergrowth. 
It  was  here  that  Melton's  men  bad  been  posted*  not  so  advan- 
tageously  as  tliej  would  have  been  had  they  reached  tbe  ^t 
wboeb  Marion  bad  des^^ted  for  them ;  but  sufficienyj  well 
to  bare  rendetfed  tlie  attack  successful  under  a  spirited  charge 
sttth  as  that  mftde  bj  Mellicbampe.  But  the  iofonnatioa 
which  Bars&eU  bad  received  from  Blouay  had  made  him  ex- 
tremely cantionsk  as  we  bava  already  aeeut  and  be  had  piop- 
ecly  prepared  himself  against,  and  w«s  on  the  look-out  fori 
assaults,  lake  tire  present.  With  the  first  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  bis  mem  were  ordered  to  display  tbemaelTea  in  opea 
order ;  the  wagons  were  suffered  to  fall  behiudt  and  were  car-^ 
ried  back  nnder  tbe  eseort  of  a  single  dragoon  to  the  spot 
froat  whick  tkey  bad  started  in  tbe  morning.  To  this  eftct 
the  inetracliofls  of  Barsfield  had  been  abready  given.  Free 
and  nnencumbered,  tbe  tory  met  bis  enemy  boldly,  and  ro- 
ceif^d  him  with  a  disi^a^e  of  pistols.  The  ateed  of  Melli> 
ekampe  was  ai  tliis  moment  careering  within  a  few  paces  of 
bSm.  Tke  sabre  of  tbe  youth  waving  above  bis  head»  an4 
with  a.  bitter  smile*  rising  in  bis  stirrups,  he  cried  out,  as  be 
prepared  to  cross  weapons  with  his  enemy  «- 

*'  Dog  of  a  toiy,  we  have  a  clear  field  now !  There  are 
none  to  come  between  na  Strike,  villain,  and  strike  well; 
for,  by  my  father's  blood,  I  will  give  you  no  quarter  T' 

Barsfield  ealmly  seemed  to  await  his  approach,  and  exhib- 
ited no  lack  of  ootu>age :  yet  bis  sabre  was  unlifted — bis  bn- 
die  lay  slackened  in  bis  hand ;  and,  but  for  bis  erect  posture 
at^  firm  seat,  it  might  be  snpposed  that  be  was  a  mere  looker* 
on  in  tlie  affmy.  He  replied  to  tbe  furious  language  of  bis 
yoothlnl  opponeai  in  tones  and  language  as  fierce* 

"Yon  may  swear  by  year  own  iilood  soon,  boy<  or  I 
mistake  ycv  obancos." 
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The  aahre  of  lite  yonth  glared  hi  liis  lace  at  this  reply,  tmi 
the  itvoremeni  of  tlie  tory  was  mude  in  anetlier  ivsUnt  with 
mA  the  rapidity  of  tlroiight.  His  horse,  under  the  quiek  im- 
pulse of  a  heavy  bit,  was  farongfit  roinid  in  a  nonient :  in  an- 
oAc^r,  ft  hmgo  pistol  was  drawn  from  his  holsters,  and  the 
careering  steed  of  MetKehampe  received  the  bullet  meant  for 
his  master  in  his  own  breast  He  fell  forward  upon  his  knees, 
mti&e  an  Invperfect  effort  to  rise,  and  tlie  next  moment  plnnged 
desperately  and  stmggled  almost  under  the  feet  of  Barsfield's 
hefee.  A  lew  seconds  stiffieed  for  MelKehampe^s  extrication ; 
aa^  he  ^^ns  barely  in  time  by  throwing  up  his  sabre,  to  arrest 
Aie  etrdcJeof  his  enemy's.  Oii  foot  he  now  pressed  forward 
upon  Barsficld,  and  sought  to  close  so  nearly  in  with  hhm  as 
tif  mt/ke  it  diffietitt  for  him  to  employ  his  sabre,  miless  by 
shertfeffhig  it  too  greatly  to  permit  of  his  using  it  with  any  ad* 
nmtHge,  But  the  tory  saw  life  design,  and  immcdfat<*ly 
backed  his  steed.  Mellichampe  pursued  him  with  his  aceits- 
tomed  Tashfiess,  and  must  certainly  have  been  slain  by  llie 
tory,  who  had  now  drawn  another  pistol  from  his  holster,  when 
WHherspoon,  who  had  been  hotly  evgaged,  but  had  seen  with 
anxiety  the  contest  between  the  two  enemies,  now  rushed  be 
tween;  and,  setting  the  huge  and  splendid  horse  which  he 
rode  'dli^cctly  in  the  teeth  of  tliat  of  Barsfrold,  the  shock  of 
their  meeting  threw  the  latter  completely  upon  his  haunches, 
and  nearly  unseated  bis  rider. 

The  sabres  of  Barsfield  and  Witherspoon  tlien  clashed  hur- 
riedly, and,  thwigh  chafed  to  be  robbed  of  his  prey  eren  by 
his  ^cnd,  Mellichamfe  was  compelled  to  forbear  his  par 
ticular  game,  and  turn  liis  attention  entirely  to  his  own  safety 
A  hors»  phinged  by  him  riderless,  which  he  was  fortunatt 
enough  to  seize ;  and  iie  was  mounted  opportunely  just  as  a 
fresh  charge  of  the  tories  separated  Witherspoon  ft'om  his  op 
poneut,  whom  he  had  j^wessed  back  into  the  defile.  This  charge 
dreve  the  sergeant,  in  his  turn,  down  upon  the  original  posi 
tion  of  the  attacking  party.  Tlie  impulse  was  for  a  few  mo- 
ments irresistible,  and  two  or  three  of  the  men  fairfy  turned 
(heir  horses  and  fled  from  before  it.  Oaptnin  Melton  seeing 
thi.%  gave  tLo  order  to  retreat,  and  the  tntmpot  soYiMded  the 
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quick  and  niortifyiug  signal.  Bnt  tJio  voice  of  the  jontkfiil 
Melliehampe  sounded  even  aboT6  tbe  shrill  alarum  of  the  ia- 
stninient,  as,  with  a  desperate  blow  with  his  sabre*  he  atrack 
'  the  recreant  trumpeter  to  tlie  earth. 

"Shame  to  you,  men  of  Mariot:— shame!— do  yoa  iy 
from  the  tones  of  Waccamaw  1  Do  you  give  back  before  the 
Wiuyah  mud-eaters  ?     Follow  me !" 

The  cry  of  Witlierspoon  was  yet  more  characteristic  aad« 
perhaps,  far  more  potential. 

*'  You  forget,  boys,  sartainly,  that  the  tories  find  it  natecil 
to  be  licked ;  and  if  they  was  to  lick  you  now*  that's  licked 
them  so  often,  they  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  for  joj.  Tuim 
to,  and  let's  lick  'em  ag'in  !" 

The  call  was  not  made  in  vain.  True  valor  is  quite  as  eoa- 
tagious  as  fear,  since  it  is  always  quite  as  earnest  The  partis 
sans  heard  the  words  of  their  leaders —c they  saw  the  headieag 
ni^h  of  their  steeds;  and  they  rushed  forward  also  with  as 
generous  an  emotion.  They  were  received  with  a  Apoat  quite 
as  firm,  and  a  spirit  not  less  forward  than  their  own/  Tbe 
tories,  too,  had  been  inspirited  by  their  success  in  the  fint 
shock,  and,  with  loud  cheers,  they  prepared  for  the  second. 
The  encounter,  as  it  was  made  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile, 
a  circum.scribcd  posiition,  where  each  man  found  his  opponent, 
had  somelliing  of  the  character  of  the  mixed  fight  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

The  rush  was  tremendous;  the  strife*  for  a  few  moments, 
terrible.  But  all  in  vain  did  the  eye  of  Melliehampe  distia- 
guish,  and  his  spirit  burn  once  more  to  contend  with  his  deadly 
enemy.  They  were  kept  asunder  by  tlie  tide  of  battle.  Tbe 
ranks  were  broken;  the  fight  became  pell-mell;  and,  on  a 
sudden,  while  each  man  was  contending  with  his  enemy,  i 
fierce  cry  of  triumph  and  of  vengeance  burst  fri>m  the  lips  of 
Bai'sfield  himself.  Melliehampe,  though  closely  engaged  with 
a  stout  dragoon,  suffered  his  eye  to  seek  the  spot  whence  tbe 
soiuid  arose,  and  once  beheld  its  occasion.  Barsfield  had  been 
contending  with  a  slendar,  but  fine-looking  youth,  whom  iie 
hsd  disai-med.  The  hand  of  his  conqueror  had  torn  him  froi 
his  horse  with  all  the  streni^th  of  a  giant.     The  youth  Uy  «t 
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his  feet,  restiug  upon  one  hand,  looking  partly  upon  his  foe 
and  partly  round,  as  if  imploring  succor  from  his  friends; 
Hellichampe  distinguished  the  features  instantly,  though 
smeared  with  blood.  They  were  those  of  Q-abriel  Karion,  the 
nephew  of  the  general,  a  youth  of  nineteen  only. 

'*  He  shall  not  die,  by  Heaven  !''  cried  Mellichampe  aloud ; 
in  the  same  moment,  with  a  daring  effort,  drawing  his  horse 
back  from  the  encounter  with  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was 
en^figeit  as  if  in  flight— -a  movement  which,  encouraging  the 
Other  to  press  forward,  disordered  his  guard,  and  placed  him 
at  disadvantage.  Meeting  his  stroke,  Mellichampe  set  it  read- 
ily aside;  then,  striking  in  turn  at  the  head  of  his  oppo- 
nent, ha  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  without  looking  to  see  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  his  blow,  and,  passing  quickly  beyond 
biui,  rushed  forward  to  meet  with  Barsfield.  But,  as  he  ap- 
proached, he  saw  that  nothing  could  he  done  for  the  youth, 
whose  hand  was  uplifted — a  frail  defence-^ in  opposition  to 
his  conqueror's  weapon. 

"  Stay,  Barsfield— strike  him  not,  scoundrel,  or  look  for  the 
rengeance — " 

But,  ere  the  speech  was  finished,  the  youth  leaped  once  more 
to  his  feet,  and  the  weapon  meant  for  his  head  passed  over  it 
Young  Marion  then  grasped  the  sword-arm  of  his  enemy ;  but, 
drawing  his  remaining  pistol  in  the  same  ■u>ment,  Barsfield 
shot  him  through  the  breast. 

The  cry  of  grief  on  the  one  baud,  and  of  triumph  on  the 
other,  contributed  greatly  to  discourage  the  partisans.  That 
moment  was  fatal  to  several  more  in  their  ranks,  and  the 
disparity  of  force  was  now  in  favor  of  the  tones.  They  were 
soon  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  pressed  upon  their  enemies. 
Btung  with  shame,  Mellichampe  made  a  desperate  effort,  and, 
nobly  seconded  by  a  few,  threw  himself  in  the  path  of  the 
enemy,  and  bravely  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  yielding 
it  only  under  the  pressure  of  numbers. 

"I  can  not  fly,  Witherspoon— speak  not  of  it,  I  tell  you.  I 
know  that  the  odds  are  against  us,  but  we  must  only  strike  the 
oflener.'' 
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"  W«H,  Alrncsf,  ji«t  as  yon  say.  Yon  know  "beat,  if  yw 
Hke  it ;  and  so,  knock  sway's  the  word.** 

Two  or  three  hrief  sentences  between  tiie  friends  conrcyed 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  scene  and  the  spfnt  of  the 
combatants.  The  partisans  fonght  well,  but  they  grew  weaker 
in  numbers  and  individual  strength  with  every  movement  of 
the  protracted  battle.  They  had  not  well  calculated  the  dif* 
lierence  of  personal  capacity  fbr  strife  and  endnraince  of  fatigue 
between  drilled  men  and  volunteers;  and,  though  the  spirft 
of  the  latter  for  a  time,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  harden- 
ing practice  of  the  former,  yet  it  very  seldom  endures  so  well. 

"I  will  perish  on  this  field  — I  wiH  not  leave  it,  and  show 
my  back  to  tliat  scoundrel !  Oome  on,  men  f — come  on,  With- 
erspoon  ! — let  us  pluck  up  spirit  for  another — a  last— a  des- 
perate cbargo.  I  must  meet  with  Barsfield,  now ;  there  are 
too  few  on  either  side  to  keep  us  long  apart." 

A  brief  pause  in  the  combat,  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  enabled 
Mellicliampe,  in  the  breathing  time  which  it  afforded^  to  con- 
vey this  suggestion  aitd  resolve  to  the  ffew  fierce  spirits  still 
gathering  around  him— driven  back,  but  not  yet  defeated— 
dispirited,  pei&aps,  but  far  from  subdued.  They  fineely  pledg- 
ed themselves  to  the  resolution,  and,  with  a  cheer,  as  if  they 
had  been  going  to  a  banquet,  they  drove  the  rowels  into  their 
jaded  steeds,  and  joined  once  more  in  the  stmggle.  But  the 
weapons  had  scarcely  crossed,  and  the  close  strife  bad  not  yet 
begun  wlten  the  shrill  notes  of  a  bugle  rang  through  die  woo^ 
to  the  left  of  the  Combatants. 

"  It  is  Singleton'*  trumpet,"  cried  HeUielrampe  aloud  to  hri 
men ;  and  a  clieer  of  encouragement  involuntarily  went  up  from 
their  lips  as  they  listened  to  the  grateful  music.  In  the  next 
moment,  at  full  gallop,  the  reinforcement  of  Singleton  came 
plunging  forward  to  the  rescue  from  the  woods  on  every  side, 
while  the  f\ill-toired  voice  of  their  gallant  leader  shouted  to 
the  fainting  combatants  to  strike  on  without  filtering.  Bars- 
field,  so  lately  confident  of  his  triumph  over  his  enemy,  and 
ef  Ws  vengeance  upon  the  one  foe,  in  particular,  about  to  be 
realized,  was  compelled  to  forego  the  prey  almost  within  Ui 
grasp. 
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**  Now,  may  the  bell  bare  him  that  fights  for  him !"  cried 
the  disappointed  toiy,  as,  with  the  first  appearance  of  Single- 
ton's troop,  he  ordered  his  own  bugles  to  sound  the  retreat 
Clearing,  with  terrible  blows,  the  few  enemies  that  were  yet 
clinging  around  him,  Barsfield  wheeled  furiously  in  his  flight, 
while,  close  at  his  heels,  pursuing  to  the  veiy  gates  of  Piney 
G^roT^e,  but  not  fast  enough  to  OTcrtake  him.  Singleton  urged  for- 
ward his  wearied  animals  in  the  fond  hope  of  annihilating  a 
foe  BO  insolent,  and  who  pyouMae^  to  become  lo  troublesome. 
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CHAPTER.  XXI. 

tHB   maiden's   gift. 

Barsfibld  liad  neither  ridden  bo  far,  nor  in  such  h««le,  as 
the  partisans  that  morning.  This  alone  saved  bim.  His 
horses  were  inferior ;  and,  bnt  for  the  fatigue  which  hia  ene- 
mies had  nndergone,  he  roust  have  been  overtaken.  The  judi- 
cious disposition  which  the  tory  had  made  of  hia  baggage- 
wagons,  in  sending  them  back  to  Pinej  Orove  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  facilitj  of 
his  movements;  and,  unimpeded  by  the  necessity  of  gnardmg 
them,  and  not  much  breathed  by  the  stirring  encounter  through 
wliich  they  had  passed,  the  stout  horses  his  men  bestrode, 
though  not  so  swift  as  those  of  the  Americans,  was  yet  better 
able  to  make  headway  in  the  Right.  The  pursuit  was  hotly 
urged,  though  unsuccessful.  The  horses  of  Singleton  were  too 
much  jaded  with  the  hard  ride  of  twenty  odd  mUes  which 
they  had  taken,  and  could  not  be  made  to  keep  up  even  with 
the  ffigged  animals  of  Mellichampe's  little  troop.  Banfield 
escaped  tliem,  and  safely  passed  through  the  avenue  of  Piney 
Grove  before  the  pursuing  party  came  in  sight. 

The  baggage-wagons  of  the  tory  had  just  arrived,  and,  with 
a  sagacious  disposition  of  his  force,  which  indicated  ability 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  he  proceeded  to  make  effective  ar- 
rangements for  the  reception  of  Singleton's  troop,  which  wai 
quite  too  Inrge  to  suffer  him  to  think  that  so  enterprising  a 
partisan  would  draw  them  off  without  a  farther  attempt  upon 
him.  Dismounting  his  men  rapidly,  therefore,  he  threw  open 
the  doors  of  the  basement  story  of  the  mansion ;  and,  without 
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lea/e  adied  or  given — the  exigency  was  too  pressing  for  mere 
eonrtesies — he  made  his  dragoons  stable  their  steeds  iu  the 
^acions  apartments.  Emptjiog  the  baggage-wagons  of  their 
eontents,  he  armed  his  men  with  the  muskets,  of  which  there 
iraa  sufficient  provision ;  and,  having  secured  the  residue  of 
their  stores  within  the  walls  of  the  dwelling-house,  he  proceed- 
ed, to  the  great  disquiet  of  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  the  terror  of  the 
young  ladies,  to  close  the  doors  and  make  a  fbrtreis  of  the 
famil J  mansion.  The  upp^r  rooms  were  barricaded  with  chairs 
and  tables ;  and,  watchful  at  all  tlie  windows,  the  troopers  stood 
ready  with  their  muskets  peering  for^li  scnsplcuously  and  wara- 
ingly  in  all  directions  from  the  building. 

This  was  scarcely  done,  when  the  partisans  came  down  the 
arenne.  It  was  with  no  little  vexation  that  Singleton  sur- 
veyed this  prospect  His  eye  at  a  moment  beheld  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation,  and  the  danger  of  any  assault  upon  a  foe 
ao  well  prepared.  To  rush  on  brick  walls,  and  be  met  by 
musket-bullets,  without^  heing  able  to  obtain  sight  of  the  de- 
fenders, was  not  the  part  of  a  discreet  valor;  and  yet,  to  leave 
an  enemy  so  enfeebled  as  B^^rsfield  was,  without  further  efforts 
to  overcome  or  destroy  him,  waa  still  more  irksome  to  a  brave 
spirit  like  that  of  the  officer  in  command.  The  rash  and  head- 
long Mellichampe,  however,  thinking  only  of  his  personal  hos- 
tility to  BM-sfield,  could  hai'dly  be  restrained.  He  was  for 
immediately  charging,  and  trying  the  weight  of  an  axe  upon 
the  doors  of  the  dwelling. 

*' Ay,  ay;  but  how  to  get  there?''  cried  the  more  sagacious 
Singleton.  "  No,  no,  Mellichampe,  we  must  try  some  better 
plan — some  safer  enterprise.  To  cross  the  yard  in  the  teeth 
of  those  muskets  would  be  certain  death  to  nearly  every  man 
who  makes  the  effort,  and  we  arc  but  too  poorly  provided  with 
soldiers  to  b^  thus  profligate.  Wc  must  think  of  something 
else ;  and,  in  order  to  have  time  for  it,  let  us  send  a  message 
to  the  tory.  Let  us  see  what  fair  words  will  do,  and  the  prom* 
ise  of  good  quarter.  Besides,  we  must  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  getting  the  family  out  of  the  house  before  making 
any  assault." 

The  truth  of  these  suggestions  was  unquestionable ;  and  Mel* 
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lleliatnpe  volunteered  to  bear  ihe  despAtchea,  bat  flbgieta* 
refused  hitn. 

»'No,  no;  tbo  rbk  will  be  great  to  you;  and  &•  torj bHea 
you  too  well  to  stop  at  tnile».  He  might  be  tempted  to  loiire 
desperate  act  if  you  are  to  be  the  messenger.  I  prefer  Ifttk 
erspooB. ' 

"  Jist  as  you  say,  major ;  Tm  ready,  as  tbe  alHgator  said  to 
the  duck.  I'm  ready ;  tliougb  I-  a*n*t  a  great  speaker,  yet  1 
can  tell  Barsfield  wbat  be's  to  reckon  on  if  be  dont  come  to 
tarms.  If  ^6  be  all  Pre  got  to  say  is  to  tell  bim  bell  be  licked 
if  be  don't  give  up  aud  n^^'^nder,  I  can  do  that  easy  enoogb,* 
was  the  prompt  speecb  of  the  scout. 

"You  know  there's  danger,  Witberspoon,**  said  Singleton. 
•'This  fbllow  Barsfield  may  hot  think  it  becoming  to  treat  wltk 
a  rebel ;  and  he  may  setid  a  bullet  through  the  head  of  a  cou- 
rier, and  think  no  sin  of  it" 

*'  Well,  he'd  be  a  mean  skunk  to  do  sich  a  thing,  major; 
tbat's  agin  all  the  civilities  of  war.  I  knows  there's  danger, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  'Man  that  is  bom  of  woman,^  says  Uie 
Scripture*— I  don't  rightly  call  to  mind  the  other  part — but  it 
means  that  we've  all  got  to  die  some  time  or  other,  and  'ta'n^ 
the  part  of  a  brave  man  to  be  always  dodging  from  danger.  I 
must  take  my  chance,  major,  so  git  your  paper  ready." 

Singleton  pencilled  brief  but  honorable  proposals  to  the  toiy, 
pledging  the  enlargement  of  himself  and  party  on  parole  if 
they  would  surrender;  and  denouncing  otherwise  the  well- 
known  horrors  of  a  storm.  A  permission,  in  the  event  of  hit 
refusal  to  siutender,  was  extended  to  Mr.  Berkeley  and  bii 
fkmily,  but  no  other  person,  to  leaVe  the  beleaguered  dwelliug. 
V/rtherspoon  received  the  paper,  and  prepared  to  depart 

"Mayn't  I  carry  my  rifle,  raajart — I  don't  feel  altogether 
natural  when  I  don't  have  it,  particnarly  when  I'm  to  go  seek 
my  enemy." 

"  Ko  arms,  Witherspoon  ;  nothing  but  the  flag." 

He  banded  the  weapon  to  Mellichampe  with  no  small  reluc- 
tance. 

"  Take  car©  of  lier,  Aimest ;  she's  a  sweet  critter,  and  mtfc^ 
a  cTiick  that's  boru  muwc,  and  I  loves  her." 
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IfTitli  no  more  words*  and  with  a  aingle  gtauee  toward  the 
yornth,  that  spoke  Yv:»1nitt«i  of  iitkttloti  wantity  and  tnrly  felt, 
tlie  scout,  without  any  hesitation,  tttmed  away  from  the  park 
wliere  this  conference  was  carried  on ;  and,  waving  his  hand 
kerchief  aloft — the  substitute  tor  a  flag — he  proceeded  on  his 
way  of  peril  to  the  dwelling. 

••  I  see  a  rebel  with  a  flag !"  said  one  of  the  tories,  wlio  first 
discerned  the  despatch,  to  his  commander.  "Shall  I  shoot 
Lim,  sir?" 

The  hesitation  of  Barlsfield  to  reply  was  almost  a  permietoion, 
and  the  man  had  his  gun  lifted  and  ready ;  but  the  tory  cap- 
tain thought  it  more  proper  or  more  prudent  to  forbear. 

"Wo;  let  him  c6me:  and  you,  Clayton,  receive  hfm  at  the 
entrance.  But  see  that  no  other  approaches*  Fire  at  the  first 
nan  who  appears  within  reiich  of  your  muskets." 

In  an  inner  room,  in  the  presence  of  the  family,  Barsfiold 
received  the  messenger.  His  reply  to  the  message  was  one  of 
scomftil  disdain. 

"YTell,  nowv  cappiu,"  said  Thumbscrew,  coolly,  "  youM  bet- 
ter not  send  any  slch  word  to  the  major,  for  he's  old  hell  with 
his  grindersy  and  ifll  be  pretty  bad  fbr  you  if  he  ouoe  gits  them 
into  your  fl^sh.    They'll  meet,  now,  I  tell  you,  if  he  docs." 

"  Tou  are  answered,"  was  the  temperate  reply  of  the  tory, 
who  tlien  turned  to  Mr.  Berkeley. 

"The  rebel  graciously  accords  you  permission,  with  your 
family,  to  leave  the  dwelling,  Mr.  Berkeley.  You  are  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  do  so,  if  yuu  please ;  but,  if  you  will  rely  on  my 
defences,  there  is  no  danger :  the  place  is  perfectly  tenable." 

"  No,  no,  dear  father — let  us  go — let  us  fly.  There  is  dan- 
ger ;  and,  6ven  if  there  be  none,  it  is  no  place  for  us." 

"  But  where  shall  we  go,  my  daughter  ?"  said  the  old  man, 
utterly  bewildered. 

"  To  the  overseer's  house,  father.  It  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  danger,  and  there  is  room  enough  for  us  all." 

They  came  forth  wirti  "Witherspoon,  who  led  them  at  once 
into  the  park,  where  Mellichampe  deceived  and  escorted  them 
to  the  dwelling-house  of  the  overseer,  k  rude  but  spacious 
building,  that  stood  in  a  field  running  along  at  a  little  distance 
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to  the  weet  of  tho  avenue,  within  sight  and  hearing  of  th« 
mansion-house,  but  beyond  reach  of  fire-arms  from  that  quarter* 
It  was  a  moment  of  sweet  sorrow,  that  which  Mellichampe  aud 
Janet  enjoyed  in  the  brief  interview  which  the  necessities  of 
the  time  permitted  them.  The  cheerful  and  stimulating 
sounds  of  the  trumpet  recalled  him  to  his  duties,  and,  with  a 
word  of  encouragement  and  hopo,  whicii  was  answered  by  W 
tears,  be  hurried  away  to  the  field  of  strife,  and  tlie  presence 
of  the  energetic  Singleton. 

''Lieutenant  MclJicliampe,  take  your  men,  throw  down  yon- 
der panels,  and  crosK  into  the  garden ;  keep  them  under  corer 
where  the  shelter  is  siifdcient  to  conceal  your  movement,  and 
have  3'our  horses  then  fastened  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  rising  on 
the  right  A  couple  of  sentries  will  guard  them  tliere.  This 
done,  return  to  tlie  post  assigned  you  in  the  garden,  covering 
the  dwelling  on  the  rear  with  your  rifles." 

Mellichampe  moved  promptly,  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  securing  ^lossession  of  the  garden. 
Dividing  his  command  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  a  sunilar 
body  of  men  in  watch  over  each  quarter  of  the  building. 
Singleton  procee<led  to  try  the  effect  of  his  rifles  upon  such  of 
the  defendei-s  as  were  more  than  uecessarilj  exposed.  His 
men  were  dismounted  for  this  purpose,  their  horses  secured  in 
safety,  and  each  man  was  put  in  possession  of  his  tree. 

To  the  rifles  of  Singleton  the  muskets  of  Barsfield's  party 
readily  responded,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the  din  and  uproar 
were  continued  with  no  little  spirit.  The  musketry  soou 
ceased,  however.  Barsfiehl  discovered  tliat  it  was  not  his 
policy  to  risk  his  men,  two  of  whom  had  fallen  in  this  overture, 
in  any  such  unequal  conflict.  Tlie  certainty  of  the  rifle,  in 
such  hands  as  those  of  (he  partisans,  was  too  great  a  danger 
to  be  wantonly  opposed  by  musket-men.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  such  exposure  on  the  part  of  the  besieged :  all 
that  they  were  required  to  do  was  to  keep  watch  upon  the 
area  below,  and  prevent  the  nearer  approach  of  the  beleaguer* 
i»lg  party.  After  a  few  rounds,  therefore,  had  shown  what  re- 
sults must  follow  such  a  combat,  Bai-sfield  forbiide  the  firing  from 
the  house,  and  commanded  that  his  men  should  lie  dose,  oalj 
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imtcliing  for  an  oecaskmal  expotmre  of  tbe  petsons  of  their 
enemies  witbin  eertnin  reach  of  their  musketB. 

The  hvglo  of  Singleton  called  np  his  officers.  Thej  assem* 
bled,  as  at  a  central  ai>d  B^fy  point,  at  the  overseer's  dwelling, 
to  which  the  family  of  Mr.  Berkelej  had  retired.  A  small 
room  was  assigned  the  partisans,  and  there  thej  carried  on 
their  hurried  deliberations.  , 

"  This  is  child's  play,  gentlen>en,"  said  Singleton  ;  "  caw  we 
find  no  better  mode  of  dislodging  theie  rascals?  Oar  shot  do 
litHc  good  now.  There  is  no  object  to  aim  at  Barsfield  liss 
discovered  the  diflforence  between  riiled  and  smooth  bore,  and 
keeps  too  snug  to  sufit^i*  any  harm  at  oar  hands.  Wo  muKt 
think  of  something,  gentlemen;  and  it  roust  be  done  quickly, 
or  not  at  all,  for  Tarleton's  on  the  road,  and  we  mitst  lieat 
Barsfield  by  noon,  or  leave  him.  What  do  yoti  say  t  I  sliould 
be  pleased,  gentlemen,  40  have  yonrsuggeettons/' 

"Many  men,  many  minds."  It  would  be  neeilless  to  say, 
that  there  must  be  vhrious  counsels  when  there  are  many  cotin- 
aellors.  Each  had  his  notion  and  his  plan,  bat  to  all  there 
were  objections.  Humphries,  at  length,  proposed  to  fire  the 
dwelling.  All  Agreed  that  this  was  the  wisest  suggestion  — 
the  effective  plan,  if  it  conld  only  be  made  available.  But 
who  was  to  carry  the  fire  to  the  fortress— *  who  was  to  cross 
the  yard,  in  the  teeth  of  thirty  mvnskets,  and  '^bell  the  eat"? 
and  what  would  be  the  chances  of  his  life,  or  of  his  success,  in 
the  endeavor?  This  was  the  question,  to  whidi  there  was  no 
ready  answer.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  any  one  approach- 
ing the  buildhig  with  such  a  purpose,  or  with  any  pui*pose,  as 
an  enemy,  must  be  shot  down  by  its  defbnders.  A  silence  of 
several  minutes  followed  tlie  utterance  of  these  views  by  Sin- 
gletmi.  The  silence  was  broken  by  one — a  slender,  pale,  and 
trembling  youth,  who  emerged  from  behind  tiie  conmiaiider. 
His  lips  qnivered  as  he  spoke,  but  it  was  not  with  fear.  His 
eye  kindled  with  light,  even  while  its  long  dark  lashes  seemed 
Bofiused  with  the  dews  of  a  tender  heart. 

"  I  will  go,  major,"  were  his  quickly-uttered  words. 

**  You,  Lance? — why,  boy,  you  will  be  diot  down  instantly. 
Impossible!-*^ you  must  not  think  of  it !"  was  the  imperative 
reply. 
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''But,  m,l  can  raa  itUt  I  oaa  fir«i  |^  to  tho  (mOm  lr»% 
and  so  quicklj,  I  don't  tiiiiik  they  oan  Lit  loe  in  tliat  time; 
and  the/ti  the  next  piuk  is  for  the  piassa.  Once  I  get  iinder 
the  pia8Ba»  I  will  be  safe :"  and  the  lad  trembled  with  his  ova 
eameslliess. 

"  Perhaps  you  miglit,  Lanee,  hot  it  would  be  impossible  to 
preserve  your  fire  in  such  a  race,  and  the  risk  is  too  great  Aa 
be  undertaken  with  snob  a  pHMpect*" 

Singleton  was  imperative,  but  the  youth  continued  to  urge 
his  plan.  At  that  moment  a  servant,  entering  the  apartment, 
beckoned  Mellichampe  away.  He  was  sent  for  by  Janet,  who 
received  him  in  the  adjoining  room. 

**  I  have  heard,"  said  she,  "  some  of  your  delibexatioiia  with- 
out intettding  it :  but  your  voices  are  loud,  and  these  are  thiu 
partitions.  The  youtli  must  not  be  suffered  to  go  to  oartaia 
death.  I  understand  your  difficulty,  and  think  it  may  bo 
overcome.    I  have  a  plan  for  you." 

"  You  1"  exclaimed  tf  elliehampe,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes :  look  at  this  bow  and  these  arrows."  pointing  to  a 
noble  shaft,  which  leaned  in  the  comer  of  the  room ;  **  they 
were  the  gift  of  a  Catawba  watrior  to  my  father  when  I  was 
but  a  child.  They  ace  as  good  as  new.  lliey  will  eenvcy 
combustibles  to  tlie  roof — they  will  do  what  you  desire." 

"  But  your  old  home^*yo«ar  family  dweliiag^  Janet — sacred 
to  you  as  your  birthplace*  and  as  the  birthplace  of  your 
mothei"-— "  was  the  suggestion  of  her  lover. 

*'  Bacred  as  my  home,  as  my  own  and  my  mother's  birth* 
place,  it  is  yet  doubly  sacred  as  mj  country's.  Place  your 
combustibles  upon  these  arrows,  and  send  them  to  the  aged 
roof  of  that  family  mansion ;  and  I  shall  not  joy  the  leaa  to  set 
it  burn  because  it  is  my  father's,  and  should  be  mine,  when  I 
know  that  in  its  niin  the  people  and  the  caose  I  love  must 
triumph.  €k>d  forbid  aod  keep  me  firom  the  mean  thought 
that  I  shall  lose  by  that  which  to  my  country  must  be  so  great 
a  gain." 

The  wondering  and  delighted  Mellichampe  could  only  look 
hia  admiration.  She  stood  before  him»  with  her  dark  eye 
Aariiiag,  but  snfhsed,  and  her  lip  trembling  widi  the  asfti 
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patriotism  and  warm  feeling  in  her  soul,  as  tbe  very  imbodi« 
ment  of  liberty  itself — that  divine  Imbodiment  whose  sub- 
stance is  tmth,  whose  light  is  life,  whose  aim  is  a  perfect 
Lmnanity. 

"  Dearest  Janet — worthy  of'  adoration  as  of  love — yonr 
self-sacrificing  spirit  is  a  rebnke  to  my  own  heart.  I  would 
have  saved  that  manstoit  ijsr  yoiK  sake,  though  even  my  enemy 
— my  deadly  enemy — should  escape,  his  just  punishment 
thereby." 

"Go,  Ernest,**  she  responded,  "go! — you  have  no  time  to 
lose.  Let  not  that  ii«ble  youth  eixpose  himself  to  certain  dofth. 
Take  the  arrows,  and  do  not  let  the  hand  tremble  and  the  eye 
torn  aside  when  you  direct  them  to  that  sacred  roof;  it  is  uow 
devoted  to  our  country." 

He  seised  the  bow  and  arrows,  carried  her  hand  to  his  lipg, 
and  mshed  baek  to  the  ]^ce  of  conferenee.  Bingleton  was 
overjoyed  when  the  primHivs  weapon  was  piit  into  his  hands. 

"Happy  chaneel — ^aud  who  has  given  you  theses Melli^ 
ehanpe?" 

"A  woman!" 

"  What,  Miss  Berkeley  V* 

•'Yes.*' 

"  And  with  a  knowledge  of  their  probable  use  V 

"With  tlie  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  by  them  her 
father's  dwelling  and  her  own.'' 

"  Noble  creature !"  was  the  only,  exclametisn  of  Singleton. 
Tbe  thoughts  of  his  mind  wandemug  away,  at  that  instant, 
wi^iout  Itis  power  to  oontrol  them;  and,  in  his  mind's  eye,  he 
surveyed  the  form  of  another  self-sacrifieing  maiden  —  how 
different  from  Janet  Berkeley  in  form  and  ckawaeter,  but  **h  I 
bow  very  like  io  soul. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

O  A  PRICKS   OP    THB   CONPLICT. 

With  the  overmHng  jit^gment  of  a  mastAr-tpirit,  Single 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  his  arrangements.  To  MeUi- 
eliampo  lie  gave  orders  to  remount  his  men,  and,  leading  tb«n 
around  the  park,  once  more  gain  possession  of  the  avemMu 
Here  he  was  to  await  the  result  of  tiie  experiment,  and  to 
intercept  the  flight  of  tlie  tories  whea  tliey  should  be  driTcn  o«C 
from  their  fortress  by  tlie  progress  of  the  flames.  Humphries 
was  commanded  to  scatter  his  riflemen  around  the  mauoon. 
keeping  close  watch  upon  every  movement  of  the  gaicisow 
within :  while  two  or  three  of  the  men,  more  experienced  in 
such  matters,  were  occupied  in  preparing  tlie  combustibles 
which  were  to  be  fastened  to  the  lighted  arrows.  Singleton 
himself  took  charge  of  the  bow ;  and,  laying  aside  his  sword 
and  every  weapon  which  was  calculated  to  encumber  his 
movement,  himself  prepared  to  discharge  the  more  ardooas 
part  of  the  proposed  experiment.  His  commands  were  nearly 
all  instantly  and  simultaneously  executed.  A  lively  blast  of 
the  bugle,  from  various  ({uarters  of  the  grounds,  gave  token  of 
concerted  preparstion.  Anning  himself  with  tite  prepared 
arrows,  the  partisan  advanced. 

**  Lie  close,  men  !  lie  close !"  he  cried,  as  he  saw  several  of 
them  emerging  from  shelter;  ''Lie  close  and  watch  tlie  win- 
dows.     Go  back,  Lance,  and  have  your  rifle  in  readiness." 

With  these  words  he  advanced  quickly  but  stealthily,  and 
with  a  heedful  movement,  from  one  tree  to  another,  until, 
reaching  the  inner  limit  of  the  park,  he  looked  down  upon  the 
yard  immediately  around  the  dwelling,  and  saw  that  from  that 
P»rt  he  could  certainly  send  his  arrows  to  the  roof. 
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Ooollj  preparing  kimselg  tlierefor«»  while  all  behind  him 
were  breathlesel}'  iralching,  now  tlieir  commander  a»id  now  the 
<1  welling.  Singleton  fell  back  for  an  instaiiit*  and  closely  ob- 
served the  probable  distance  and  height  of  the  roof;  then  ad- 
T-ancing  to  the  tree,  and  planting  hb  right  foot  6rmly  behind 
liim,  he  drew  the  long  arrow  to  the  head,  until  the  missiles 
-which  were  attached  to  it  grazed  against  the  bended  back  of 
tlie  elnstsc  yew.  In  another  instant,  and  the  meteor-like  shaft 
went  whizzing  and  kindling  through  the  air,  darting  on  with  a 
trno  aim  and  unvarying  fligUt,  until,  tc»  the  delight  of  the  watch- 
ing partisans,  it  buried  itself,  blazing  all  the  while,  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  sliingled  roof.  A  long  redoubled  shout  of  ap- 
plause followed  the  achievement,  and  but  a  few  moments  had 
elapsed  when  Barsfield  became  conscious  of  the  new  danger 
which  awaited  him. 

"'  Ha !"  he  cried,  as  he  beheld  the  position  which  Singleton 
had  taken  behind  the  tree,  which,  however,  only  in  part  con- 
cealed him.  '*  Send  me  a  score  of  bullets  at  tlie  rebel,  or  he 
will  smoke  us  out  like  so  many  rats.  Shoot,  men  !  take  good 
Him,  and  stop  him  before  it  be  too  late." 

A  dozen  muskets  poured  forth  their  contents  in  the  direction 
of  the  daring  partisan.  The  bullets  flew  all  around  him  where 
he  stood,  but  he  stood  unhurt.  The  moment  after  tbeir  fire 
was  favorable  to  another  effort;  and,  cool  and  tliouglitful. 
Singleton  was  soon  ready  with  a  second  shaft  Once  more  the 
whizzing  arrow  went  blazing  as  fiercely  and  furiously  as  the 
first,  and  aimed  with  equal  judgment  at  a  different  portion  of 
the  roof.  Another  and  another  followed  in  quick  succession, 
in  spite  of  the  successive  volleys  of  musketry  which  poured 
around  him  from  the  dwelling.  In  a  little  while  the  success 
of  the  experiment  was  no  longer  questionable. 

"It  burns!  it  bunwl"  was  the  cry  from  the  surrounding 
partisans,  and  the  st^rface  of  ihe  roof  was  now  sprinkled  with 
jets  of  flame,  that  flickered  along  the  diy  shingles,  gathering 
new  bulk  with  every  instant,  and  spreading  tliemselves  away 
in  thin  layers  of  light,  until  the  air,  agitated  into  currents  by 
tlie  progress  of  the  fire,  contributed  to  send  it  in  huge  volumes, 
rolling  fxk  and  upward  into  the  sky.     Shout  upon  shout  from 
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the  lips  of  the  partigana  attested  dreir  y>y^  and  eongratelatad 
Xlielr  mioeee^l  oap(»m,  throagb  wii^ie  fearless  and  tkBM 
ftgoney  tbe  design  had  been  effected.  Their  obeerhig 
nvere  tb«in  anythidg  besides,  annoaneed  to  the  tories  the  i 
dai>gers  of  tbetr  situation,  and  the  desperate  poeitioa  in  which 
ibej  stood.  Singlotou  well  eonceived  what  tnigbt  be  Aw 
course,  aitd  gave  bis  orders  accordingly* 

**  Riflemen !  stand  by  to  watch  the  scuttle.  Loek  out  far 
the  roof!     Marie  the  sctittle,  and  sboot  closely !" 

Aseetiding  to  die  garret,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  ladder  which 
always  stood  there  for  snch  a  purpose,  Barsfield  himaelf  pra- 
oeecled  to  tbi-ow  open  the  scuttle,  when  he  was  warned  ^  the 
watdiMness  of  the  'besiegers  by  the  riiarp  craek  of  the  riie, 
and  the  instantaneous  passage  of  the  bullet  tiiroagh  theaevl- 
tle  door,  and  just  above  bis  bead. 

**  Too  qniek,  Lance  i  too  quick  by  half!**  cried  Singleton  to 
the  precipitate  youth,  who  had  "fired  before  the  tory's  head 
had  made  its  appearance.  The  h»y  sank  back  abashed  a»d 
motatified.  Barsfield,  meanwhilei  descended  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  satisfaction,  and  the  dense  smoke  mshed  de*wii 
the  aperture  after  him,  filling  the  chani'bers  with  its  suffocating 
and  increaKing  masses* 

"  It  bums  like  tinder,  and  wo  have  no  water/*  said  OlayUM. 

"  And  if  wo  had,"  cried  Barsfiehl  fiercely,  *'  who  in  the 
devil's  name  wmild  apply  it  inider  the  fire  fVom  those  ritfeB?" 

**  And  whst  are  we  to  do?''  ci^ed  one  ef  the  snbordiAatea, 
emboldened  by  the  near  approach  of  a  contMon  danger; 
<'  Shall  we  stay  here  to  be  smoked  alive,  like  so  many  wild 
beasts  in  a  hole  V 

**  Should  we  not  now  surrender^  Oaptain  BarsHeld,  if  we  can 
get  fair  terms  ofquartei't"  was  the  suggestion  of  Olayton. 

"What!  beg  terms  of  that  youngster!  Never!"  fiercely 
responded  the  tory.     *•  I  will  peri^  first  I" 

**  Ay,  but  we  shall  all  perish  with  }*ou,  and  I  see  no  good 
reason  for  that.  Captain  Barsfield,^  was  the  calmer  speedi  ef 
Clayton.  "  We  should  apply  fht  quarters  to  any  yonngater* 
rather  than  be  smoked  alive." 

**Ajid,  if  you  diti  apply,  would  they  hear  tia,  thmk  yea! 
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W011M  they  gnnit  «s  the  tenmtiwhk!)  we  liare  ab^ndy  vefiisAil 
wiili  insalt  and  disdain?'  No,  no,  Lieutenant  Clayton ;  tkey 
wonltl  eiy  '  Tarleton's  qnartera'  in  yonr  ears  in  ansiweit  to  all 
yotir  Applreations,  and  taunt  yon,  wbile  your  limbs  dandled 
np>n  yotider  oak,  with  our  own  good  doings  of  the  same  Bort" 

**  What  then!  Are  we  to  stay  here  and  perish  by  a  death 
so  lioirid  ?     8balt  we  not  ratlin  sally  forth  and  fight  I" 

**  Yes,  ^ght  them  to  tlie  last,  of  eoiirse/'  was  the  response  of 
Barsfield.  *' There  is  a  mode,  and  but  one  that  I  ean  see, 
of  getting  out  from  these  diffioulties.  I've  escaped  a  worse 
chance  tlian  this ;  and,  with  a  good  sword  and  stout  heaitt,  I 
fear  net  to  escape  from  this." 

'^Speah,  Barsfield  —  bowf  crieil  Olayton,  impatiently. 

**  Mount  our  horses  and  eat  our  way  through  the  rebels. 
They  have  dismounted  and  put  their  horses  out  of  ready 
reach ;  and,  if  we  cut  our  way  through  tbem,  we  shall  get 
start  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  them  before  they  e|tn  mount" 

**  Ay,  ay — ^a  good  enough  plan,  were  we  mounted  i  bq^  the 
first  step  that  carries  us  beyond  these  walls  puts  us  in  tbe  eye 
of  tkeir  rifles.  How  shall  we  get  to  our  horses,  unless  by  first 
exposing  ourselves  in  the  piazza  V* 

*'  Ton  are  but  young  as  a  soldier,  Lieutenant  Clayton,'*  was 
the  sarcastic  response  of  the  tory  captain,  "and  have  much  to 
learn  in  the  way  of  war  and  its  escapes.  I  will  show  you  how 
we  shall  reach  the  horses  without  exposing  ourselves,  until  we 
rush  fbrth,  armed  and  upon  their  backs,  prepared  for  fight  as 
well  as  our  enemies.  Eveiy  man  will  then  be  required  to  rely 
upon  himself;  and  for  the  hindmost,  Ood  help  him !  for  we 
may  not  Where's  Fender?"  he  concluded,  looking  round 
among  the  men,  whose  faces  the  crowding  smoke  was  already 
beginning  to  obscure. 

"  Here,  sir,"  cried  the  man,  coining  forward, 

"  UnsUng  your  axe  and  throw  off  yonr  jacket,"  cried  tlui 
tory,  coolly  :  "  shut  your  mouth,  if  you  please,  sir ;  you  can  do 
nothing  so  long  as  you  keep  it  thus  ajar.     Is  your  axe  ready?" 

"It  is,  sir,''  was  llie  reply;  and,  under  t,he  direction  of 
Barsfield,  the  soldiei  proceeded  to  tear  away  the  washboard 
which  fastened  down  the  edges  of  the  floor,  and  then  tarip  up 
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two  or  three  boards  of  the  floor  itfielf — a  dntj  mmhi  performed 
bj  the  vigorous  axenfian.  By  this  time,  however,  tlie  smoke 
had  become  dene^  and  ahnost  insupportable ;  and  the  moment 
the  aperture  was  made  in  the  floor,  admitting  them  to  the 
lower  or  basement  story,  where  the  horses  had  been  stabled, 
with  a  rapidity  that  defied  all  the  efl^vts  of  their  cooler  com- 
mander, the  tories,  hnddlcd  upon  one  another,  hurried  and 
tumbled  through,  glad  to  escape  from  their  late  predicameat. 
even  with  the  chances  before  them  of  a  hopeless  and  detiperate 
stmggle,  such  as  Barsfield  had  painted  to  their  eyes. 

The  stem  calmness  of  their  leader,  during  all  this  proceed- 
iiig,  was  creditable  in  the  highest  degree.  He  exliibife<I  ma 
hurry,  no  appi'ehension  —  none  of  tliat  precipitate  haste  whifli 
defeats  eTecntion,  while  it  exhibits  deficient  character.  Wben 
he  got  below,  he  himself  saw  that  each  mnxi  had  mounted  his 
proper  steed  and  stovd  in  readiness,  before  he  took  the  bridle 
of  bin  own.  He  then  asked  if  all  were  ready :  he  placed  hiis- 
self  ill  the  advance,  gave  orders  to  one  of  the  m«n  to  tnni  the 
latch,  biU  hot  to  uncloao  the  door— a  duty  wlii(h  he  reserved 
to  himself-*  and  then  addressed  tliem  in  terms  of  the  most 
encouraging  composnre. 

'*  Have  no  fbar,  men ;  but  each  man,  as  he  piMses  tbrongh 
the  door,  will  at  once  Htrike  for  the  entrance  of  the  avenne. 
The  brick  fbnndations  of  tlie  piazza  and  the  smoke  will  con- 
ceal y.on  for  a  few  moments.  I  wilt  go  first  from  this  hole,  bat 
I  will  be  the  last  to  move.  Lieutenant  Clayton  will  follow 
me  out,  but  he  will  lead  the  way  to  the  avenue.  Follow  him ; 
keep  cool— keep  straight  forward,  and  only  turn  when  yoa 
turn  to  strike  a  foe.     Are  all  ready  P* 

**  Ay,  sir,  all  ready  V*  was  the  reply.  With  die  words,  with 
his  own  steed  behind  him,  Barsfield,  on  foot,  led  him  forth,  and 
was  the  first  to  emerge  into  the  light.  He  was  not  instantly 
perceived  by  the  assailants,  such  was  the  cloud  of  smoke  lie- 
tween  them  and  the  dw^ling ;  but  when,  one  af^r  another, 
with  a  ffearful  rush,  each  trooper  bounded  forth,  driving  for- 
ward with  relentless  spur  to  the  avenue  in  trout,  then  did 
Singleton,  becrming  consctons  of  their  flighty  g^ve  his  ordeit 
for  pursuit . 
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"  Double  quick  step,  riflemon  ;  hurry  an  with  yoo.  And  skirt 
the  fence.  Your  rifles  will  then  cover  them  as  they  fly,  and 
MelUcbfinipe  will  answer  for  the  rest.  Quick  step*  men,  or 
yon  lose  the  fire." 

The  partisans  were  prompt  enough  in  obeying  these  orders* 
but  there  had  been  som^  miscalculation  in  the  distance*  or  the 
speed  of  fear  had  not  been  taken  into  the  estimate  of  those 
Advantages,  possessed  by  the  enemy,  for  which  Singleton  be- 
lieved himself  prepared.  Tbe  tories  weve  already  in  the  avenne 
before  the  riflen>eu  readied  the  skirts  of  the  park.  Barsfield, 
brii^ng  up  the  rear,  his  huge  form  erect,  his  hand  waving  de- 
fiance, was  the- only  individual  at  whom  a  shot  was  obtained. 
At  hiin  several  bullets  were  sped ;  but  tliere  ia  a  something  iu 
tlie  daring  indifference  of  boldness  which  not  unfrt^uently 
deranges  the  truest  aim  of  an  enemy.  The  tory  was  unhurt ; 
3*et  some  of  the  rifles  pointed  at  his  back  were  held  by  the 
best  marksmen  of  the  lower  country. 

But  a  new  enemy  sprang  up  in  the  pathway  of  the  iory,  and 
the  sabre  of  the  impetnous  Melltchampe  onee  more  clashed 
with  tliat  of  his  enemy. 

"Ha,  lial"  cried  Mellichampe,  '*you  were  long  iu  comiugy 
but  I  havo  yon  now.     Tou  are  mine  at  last!" 

1'here  was  a  demoniac  delight  in  th<>  expression  of  the 
youth's  countenance,  as,  with  these  words,  he  ooufrouted  his 
foe. 

"  Stand  SMide,  hoy !"  was  the  hoarse  reply  of  the  tory,  as, 
wheeling  his  liorse  to  the  opposite  hand  of  tl>e  avenue,  he 
seemed  rather  disponed  to  pass  than  to  encounter  the  youth. 
Mellichampe  i-egarded  no  other  enemy,  and  the  troop  of  Bars- 
field  mingled  pell-mell  in  the  strife  with  the  partisans,  who 
wero  scattered  before  them  up  the  avenue. 

With  tliei  sidling  movement  of  Barsfield,  the  stee<l  of  Melli- 
champe, under  tlie  impetuous  direction  of  his  rider,  was  wheeled 
directly  across  his  path,  and  the  tory  saw  at  a  glance  that  tbe 
encoimter  could  not  be  avoided.  Preparing  for  it,  thei*efoi*e, 
with  all  his  energies,  he  threw  aside  the  weapon  of  his  enemy, 
and  the  swords  rocoiled  irom  each  other  in  tl»e  fierce  coUisloii, 
%8  if  with  aa  instinct  of  their  own.     Again  they  bounded  and 
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buckled  together ;  and  ih^n  there  was  a  tfiomentary  pmse  ia 
tlie  combat,  as  the  weajions  crosBed  in  atr,  in  wfaicL  the  eyes  ^ 
th«  iiivetemte  toes  glared  upon  eacli^  other  with  the  thiretfil 
expression  of  demoniac  hate.  Like  lightning  then,  for  a  lew 
moments,  the  opposttvg  blades  darted  around  eaeh  combataBfg 
head ;  then  came  the  deadly  thrust  and  the  heavy  blow — the 
readj  guard,  and  the  swift  stroke  in  return. 

Though  brave  enough  in  common  parkmce,  there  was  yet 
tliHt  in  the  face  oiF  Helliehampe  from  which  the  tory'aeemed 
to  shrink.  The  youth  had  been  roused  by  repeated  wrongs* 
and  maddened  by  continued  dibappointments,  which  defeated 
his  promised  hope  of  vengeance.  The  accumulated  venoa  of 
a  fieroe  ainl  injured  spirit  shot  forth  t^m  his  eye,  and  gave  a 
dreadful  earnestness  to  every  effort  of  his  arm,  so  tliaf  the  ine- 
quality of  physical  strength  between  himself  and  his  eaeaiy 
did  not  at  first  seem  so  evident. 

The  consciousness  of  ^having  wronged  the  youth,  and  the 
moral  inferiority  which,  in  all  respects,  Im  fclt  to  him,  Bentval- 
iaed  ill  some  degree  the  natural  advantage  which  the  tory  pee- 
sessed  of  greater  muscle,  and  the  acquired  advantage  of  great- 
er skill  and  expei*ienee.  How  ^se,  indeed,  could  one  so  slender 
AS  MellicliAmpe — liie  hones  not  jet  hardened  to  manhood,  and 
he  yet  in  t^e  gvistle  of  youth-*- con  tend  so  long  and  so  eqnally 
with  a  frame  so  hinge  as  that  of  Barsfield  ?  How  else,  if  t^e 
heart  were  not  conscious  of  right  in  the  one  and  of  wrong  in 
the  other,  could  tlie  former  put  aside  the  weiglity  blow  of  bis 
enemy  wiUi  so  mucli  ease,  and  respond  to  it  with  so  sfiHch 
power  ?  Thrice,  in  the  deadliest  stroke,  had  he  foiled  the 
tory,  and  now  he  pressed  on  him  ia  return. 

*'  It  is  now  for  me,  villain,"  cried  the  yoath,  as  he  struck  the 
rowel  into  his  steed,  anH  rose  upon  his  stirrups  a  momeat  after, 
to  give  point  with  a  downward  stroke  at  tlie  breast  of  his  ene- 
my, whose  steed  had  sunk,  under  the  sudden  press  of  his 
rider's  curb,  backward  upon  his  haunches— 

**  It  is  now  my  turn,  villain,  and  my  father's  blood  clamors 
for  that  of  his  murderer.     Have  at  your  heart     Ha  !" 

The  stroke  was  descending,  and  was  with  difteoky  |»nM 
by  the  sabre  of  the  toi'y.    It  was  ptit  aside,  howevcMr,  atlks 
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Utmost  Stretch  of  B^ivfteld's  aim— his  body  being  writhed 
nmnd  hnto  an  unnatvral  position  for  that  purpose.  The  danger 
was  only  delayed.  In  another  moment  he  felt  assnred  that  the 
stroke  of  Mellichampe  —  a  backward  stroke  —  mnst  be  re- 
peated, and  that  Ke  could  not  recover  his  seat  in  time  to  ward 
it  aside ;  but,  ere  the  youth  could  effect  his  object —  to  which 
he  had  addressed  his  entire  energies,  oonsoioiis  that  he  now 
Wad  the  tory  at  c  ^mplete  adTsntage  -~  the  A>refbet  of  his  horse 
soraek  npon  the  carcass  of  a  slain  soldier,  which  slipped  from 
ander  biro,  yet  carrying  hi»  forward,  till  he  stumbled  irrecov- 
erably and  came  to  his  linees. 

The  mcinent  w^s  lost ;  and,  in  the  next,  Barsileld  had  re- 
covered his  seat,  liroin  which  the  force  of  Melitciiampe's  as- 
sanlts,  and  the  efforts  necessary  for  his  own  defence,  had  half 
apKfted  him.  It  was  his  tnru  now  to  press  upon  his  foe. 
WheeHngliiB  horse  suddenly  ronnd,  he  dealt  him  a  heavy  blow 
upon  the  shoulder  of  his  sword-arm,  which  precipitated  the 
youth  to  the  earthy  while  wounding  him  severely.  The  tory 
would  have  paused  to  render  his  victory  more  complete  ;  but, 
as  be  looked  upon  the  avenue  before  him,  he  saw  that  he  was 
isolated.  Cutting  their  way,  without  pausing  for  any  particu- 
lar encounter  such  as  had  controlled  the  flight  of  their  lender, 
his  men  bad  sped  onward  ;  and,  though  fighfing  with  the  par- 
tisans at  every  step,  had  yet  succeeded  in  carrying  the  fight 
forward  to  tlie  entrance. 

The  tory  captain  saw  that  he  had  no  time  for  delay.  Wither- 
spoony  wlfo  had  been  busily  engaged,  was  now  presshig  toward 
him,  closely  followed  by  another ;  and,  though  casting  a  wist- 
ful look  upon  his  prostrate  enemy,  as  if  he  longed  to  make 
certain  his  victory,  the  ssfety  of  his  own  life  depeiHJed  npou 
his  haste,  and  was  infinitely  more  importAiit  to  him  than  even 
tlie  death  of  so  deadly  an  enemy  as  Mellichampe.  Even  now 
it  WAS  doubtful  what  sncc^ss  would  attend  his  endeavor  to  pass 
the  scattered  partisans  who  lay  in  his  path  ;  and  he  felt  th nt 
all  his  energies  were  required  to  meet  the  shock  of  Withcr- 
tpooN,  who  was  fM%  approaching. 

While  thus  he  prepared  himself,  the  shrill  clamor  of  a  fresh 
tnimpet  broke  sud  lenly  npon  his  sense,  and  bmnght  him  re- 
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lief.  It  ainiQtuieed  the  ooming  of  a.  new  iorte,  Mid  die  proli*- 
bility  WA8  that  it  was  firitkli.  Of  this  Banfield,  in  anotiMr 
mome^it,  bad  no  donWt,  as  ht  saw  Wttlierapoon,  do  longer  seek- 
ing the  conflict,  rush  past  him  in  the  direction  of  the  burning 
mansion.  The  woodman  had  beheld  the  steel  caps  and  the 
blue  uniforms  of  tlie  approaching  force,  and  at  once  recognised 
the  formidable  corps,  two  hundred  strong,  of  the  legionarj 
Tai  leton.  Barpfieltl  rode  oii  to  meet  Uis  superior,  and  explain 
the  situation  of  affairs  before  him.  Witberspoon,  meanwhile, 
leaping  from  his  horse,  which  he  let  go  i^ree,  rushed  to  the  qpot 
wliere  Mellichampe  had  fallen. 

''Airnest!  Ainiest,  boy!'*  he  cried,  as  he  stooped  down 
to  the  insensible  body  ?  "  Speak  to  me,  Airnest— speak  to  me, 
it'H  mo,  Jack — it's  Thumbscrew,  Airnest.  Only  say  some- 
thing— only  a  word  —  I  don't  care  what  you  says,  Airnest; 
but  say  sometliing.  God  ha'  mercy  I  He  don't  liear!— lie 
can't  talk.     Aiinest !  Airnest !" 

A  gronn  met  1^  ears  and  half  relieved  him. 

'*  Thank  Qt)d,  it  'taiut  so  bad.  He's  got  life  in  him  yet; 
and,  if  I  can  only  carry  him  out  of  the  way  of  the  hones, 
aiul  let  Miss  Janet  know  where  to  find  him — " 

Tims  speaking,  he  raised  the  insensible  body  in  his  arms, 
and  hurried  with  him  toward  the  ditch,  over  whidi  he 
sought  to  pass.  His  aim  was  to  caiTy  the  youth  into  the  thick 
copse  beyond,  where  he  could  place  him  out  of  sight  of  the 
approaching  enemy.  But  he  had  overtasked  his  own  strengtli, 
after  the  severe  fatigue  and  figliting  which  be  bad  oader 
gone,  and  the  labor  called  for  more  time  than  Uie  circum* 
stances  of  the  field  would  allow.  The  advance  of  Tarleton 
was  too  rapid  to  permit  of  his  performing  the  affectionate 
service  which  he  contemplated  for  bis  friend  ;  and,  before 
ho  reached  the  ditch,  the  swords  of  the  legion  were  flash- 
ing before  his  eyes,  as  the  troop  wheeled  round  a  bend  in 
the  avenue  which  hitlierto  had  concealed  bim  from  their 
sight. 

''Giniini!  I  must  leave  him,  I  must  put  you  down.  Ait- 
nest  !     J  cant't  help  it,  boy  !     I  did  tlie  bestl" 

He  spoke  to  the    insensible  youth    as  if  be  could  bear 
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and*  with  a  groan  tbat  seemed  to  come  from  tlie  bottom  of  liis 
soiiU  be  Inid  tbe  body  down  in  the  ditcii,  where  it  was  partially 
concealed  from  sight  in  the  boUow  and  by  t)ie  tufts  and  bushes 
which  grew  along  its  margin.  Then,  with  a  grim  look  of  de- 
spair cast  beliind  him  as  be  fled,  he  leaped  across  the  ditch, 
passed  burned ly  through  the  copse  and  bordering  foliage, 
and  soon  gained  ihe  station  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  bill,  which 
had  been  assigned  by  Singleton  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe 
fray  as  tbe  place  o£  general  reudeivooa. 
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CHAPTER  XXIir. 

THE   TMftEATENeD    8ACR1PICR. 

CuAFKii  with  tlie  excitement  of  battle,  and  mortified  witk 
tlie  liumiliation  of  defeat,  Barsfield  dasLed  forward  to  meet 
with  Tarletoii,  to  wliom  lie  conveyed  the  particulars  of  tLe  af- 
fray. It  needed  but  few  words  to  do  tbis  at  sucb  a  moment 
— the  scene  was  in  progress  even  tben  before  tbe  eyes  of 
the  legionary.  Tbe  wild  shouts  of  tbe  partisans,  scattered 
along  tbe  fields,  and  flying  from  tbe  gieater  force  approach- 
ing them  —  the  occasional  sounds  of  the  ride — the  lurid  glare 
of  tbe  flames,  ascending  in  gigantic  columns  from  tbe  boniing 
mansion,  sufficiently  informed  tbe  ready  senses  of  a  leader  so 
intelligent  and  sagacious  as  the  practised  Tarleton.  He  was  a 
man  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words,  and  a  few  brief,  quick 
questions  drew  from  Barsfield  all  that  be  sought  to  know. 

**  What  number  of  rifles,  Captain  Barsfield,  has  Major  Sm- 
gleton  V* 

"  Some  thirty,  sir,  or  more." 

"  What  other  force  t" 

**  Ten  or  twenty  horse,  wi;:cb  ^^e  had  first  broken  through, 
sir,  on  your  approach.'' 

"  And  from  which  our  approach  saved  you  I" 

Barsfield  bowed.  Tarleton  waved  bis  hand,  and  gave  bit 
troop  their  orders  with  coolne&s  and  decision.  In  the  next  mo- 
ment he  led  them  forward  with  a  fleet  pace  down  the  avenue, 
toward  tbe  burning  dwelling  and  tbe  park.  He  thought  tt» 
find  his  enemy  Bcattered  and  unprepared,  as  he  now  and  tlien 
beheld  in  tbe  distance,  by  the  light  of  tbe  flames,'  an  occasional 
fig^e  darting  by,  seemingly  in  flight,  and  the  shouts  of  the  par- 
tisans rose  here  and  there  from  opposite  quarters  of  tbe  area. 
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The  sight  of  iho$^  figiices  and  iliQ  mSQlting  tbouta  stimulated 
hiB  advance,  and  aroused  bis  natural  appetite  for  strife.  With 
kahiitual  Imp^moaity  i  Ue.  honied  Anirard  im  ^  quick  trcA*  making 
for  tke  pouit  wbioh  moal  inmedifitely  ptomiaed hinian eBooniH 
tei:  with  hie  foe. 

BefQiiUid  them  piuch  sooner  than  the  bad  ezpeeted..  Hie 
^WW^Y  wa%  prepared  &r  hiou  Singleton  was  apprised  of  the 
iqypiioaeh  of  Tarieton  quite  a«  aoon  as  Barsfield  in  the  att»mie, 
anA  he  i^oiv, prepared  lo  ei^eculie  the  orderii  of  Mayioiw  ft>v  whieh 
thetfMresenit  condition  of  things  ga^  him  a  lavorikble  opportiv* 
mtjr.  Ha  threw  his  mesi  without  thef  park..  The  fences  lay  ha*< 
twceeR  the  two  parties,  f  One  half  of  his  forea  he  immediately 
aent  down  itbe  hill  to  prepare  the  horsesi  potting  them  m  v^mA* 
ioasa  for  inatant  flight  Hia  rifleen^en,  wlu>  had  been  too  late 
to  check  the  vetrent  of  Barafield,  were  nevertheleis  just  in  time 
on  the  outer. ^edge  of  the,  park>  and  skirUng  one  side  ef 'the 
arenne,  with  U$  thick  eo^  i»tet|M>sibg  sofiicieDtly  to  protect 
tfaepQ  /Crom  a  charge  of  cavalry » to  gall  the.  advance  of  Tarle-i 
t(m»  They  received  their  <>rders#  and  sta«>d  prepared  te  ex^ 
oste  them.  Covered  by  the  tveea^  teach  man  stood  in  silMiee^ 
prepared  tt  single  out  hie  enemy »  and  .imme£ately  after  sciid 
off  elong  the  fences,  end^  join  hAS  eomiades  'ail  the  foet  of  th# 
hill.  Cool  and  irAtehfol,  Singletea  remained  at  hand  ^to  v^itefa 
th#  progreaa  of  bl>tkfpaiiiea.  He  himself  had'  prepare^  to 'do 
a  like  duty  with  his  mett«  He  had  threwa  aaUl^  the  bahre»  ahd 
a  favorite  dfle  fn/  his'  hands  wiaa  qnite  as.  deadly  «  weHpon  aa 
in-tthat  of  unyi  ether  of  histaoop.  The  legion  came  bounding 
forward^  Bnd  i  the.  signal  forthieir  hostile  recep^noame  hown 
the  rifle  of  thepartisan  cemmauder.  It  had  vta  eoboes^-^-eaoh 
an*  echo  pf  deadl*-^and  iht  advancing  eolnmn  of  Tavleto»ta 
that  jourew  ayeoue,i  reeled  and  recoiled  tindevithe  fatal  die* 
ehiMTge*  A  doaen  ireopeit^  fell  frem.  their  saddles  wtA  the  firet 
stiffening  in  tha  faat  embrace  of  death,  and  8carc0  eoBBciena 
of  their  wounds.  But  in  another  instant  ;ihe  fierce^ voice  etf: 
Ti^letod.  «huneron» .  and  shrill,  roae  Kbei  thut  otf  a;  Ihifnpet 
above  aU  other  aoonds-^  ).     .       • 

"  9coimidrei4>  forwipl^l  .Wherefore ido  .ym  pwise  9  'TliPCMgh 
the  bush  to  the  right — charge,  rascals,  ere  ^  cleave  ye  dowu 
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to  tlie  oftrtli !    Oharge  the  d         d  rebels — charge — aad  givi 
BO  quarter  !** 

..  The  dkeh  wmg  deared-^lhe  ohedieol  trooperB,  meeartoMed 
y^erto  only  io  Tielofy  I^Aev  A»  lead  of  Taiktoa,  veafc 
over  the  bank  and  scrambled  throngh  the  copse  irtA  sore 
daring 'tban  isacoess.  The  W^rhanging  branebies  %i<^ra  hewa 
liway  itiab  instant ->- a  path  was  cleared  for  the  adTHsee 
thnrngk  the  doaa  foliage>  and,  Hke  bold  cavaHers,  a  seore  of 
the  trooperr  *Hiade(  ihmwmy  through  the  obotniction.  Bat 
wharei  iras  the  enemy  t  Where  were  they  whose  fintal  tiies 
had  dealt  them  s^  nmek  loos  t  They  had  melted  away  fike 
so  many  shadows^^thoy  were  gone.  Fiercely  the  dragoons 
dealt  idle  blows  itpqn  the  smroaiidiing  bashes,  which  might 
hare  been  supposed  to  dMiter  a  lurking  rifleman,  bat  their 
sabres  clashed  together  and  Ibond  no  foe.  The  paitkatts  had 
▼aniahed  from  their  sight,  but  they  had  not  yat  gone  While 
yet  th^  dragoons  gaaed  bewildered  and  in  wonderment,  the  re- 
peated diet  from  the  same  select  and  deadly  SMffkumen  singled 
them  ent,  one  by  one^  from-  another  sheltered  damp  ef  wood, 
not  Bu>re  than  fifty  yards  in  advance ;  and  the  rematning  few 
who  had  pasied  Into  the  open  ground  %Jkd  were  stHl  expoeed* 
oottld  hear  the  idistiiict  oommands  of  Singleton-— 
.  '*  Another  rdmid,  men*-'H>no  more.    Bach  his  man.** 

The*part^aai|  had  managed  admirably,  b«t  he  was  now  coai- 
pelled  to  fly..  Hie  advaaUge  of  groa»d  was  no  longer  wiA 
him.  Tarleton,  with  his  entire  force,  had-now  passed  Untragh 
the  avenue,r  and  had  appeared  in  the  open  eenrt  in  front  The 
necessity  of  rapid  flight  now  became  i^arent  to  Btagletoa, 
ahd  the  wild  tively  notes  of  hk  trampet  were  accodlinglj 
heatd  I  stirring  the  air  at  not  aM»e  than  dfle  tllatance  from  the 
gal&eving  troop  ef  Tarleton.  Bitterly  amraoed  by  this  Deemiag 
aadacityt^an  dtudaei^  to  wliiih  Taqleten^  waging  a  wsr 
hitherto  of  oondnual  successes,  had  never  been  acciwtomod, 
his  ire  grew  into  fbry  >^ 

•«  Whatr  men  I  shall  these  rebek  cany  it  soT  be  oriel 
aloud.  '*  Advance,  Captain  Barsfield— advance  «e  the  right 
of  the  f(tooe  with   twenty  men,  and  stop  not  to  matk  yoor 
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Advance,  sir,  attdl  okarge  fofrward.  You  shixidd  kaow 
ikm  IgnmAi  hy  this  lime.    Away  T 

To  aaoiher  hto  dneA-^ttrikisg  the  neek  of  kiB  steed  inipa- 
taeatly  wilk  the  kroa<l  side  of  bis  sabre-- 

**  Oaj^teiii  Keamqrt  to  7V>a  wood  4  Sweep  it,  sir,  wkk  yotv 
ssbres;  isd  ibeet  me  in  ibe  rear  of  tke  garden  T 

The  effeen'tbiis coannaaded  mored  to  the  execntioB  of  Aht 
diarges  with  soificieBl  oeleritj.  Th^'  ieoraatands  and  move- 
aMDts  of  Major  Biof^oH  were  miieh  more  eool  and  not  less 
prMspi.  He  bnrried  $tkotg  hy  fais  scattered  men,  as  they  lay 
here  and  there,  covered  by  this  or  that  btish  or  tree. 

**  Oavry  off  ^  ballets  that  jroirean  spare  them,  men— 'fire 
as -seen  ils  ikej  reach  the  gatdea,  and-,  when  your  pieces  are 
dear^  take  doirn  the  hilt  and  raoani." 

Three  minutes  did  not  elapse  before  the  rifles  had  eadi 
poared  fiirth  its  treasured  dsadi ;  and^  without  'pausing  to  be- 
hold the  efhetsr  of  their  discharge^  eadi  partisan,  duly  obe- 
diealr^AS  oa  his  wiiy,  lesiping  off  from  oov%r  te  bover  tlureugh 
the  thick  woods  to  the  holloW  where  their  horses  had  been 


The  furious  Tarleton  meanwhile  led  the  way  through  the 
gardea^  the  paliagsi  of  khich  Were  torn  away  to  give  his  cav- 
alry free  passage.  With  a  aoldiev's  rage,  and^the  impatienee 
ef  oornot  often  hatted^be  hurried  forward ^e  pursuit,  in  a 
Uae  tekraUy  direiDt,  afterthe  flying  partisans.  But  Singleton 
iNi  too  good  a  soldier^  anA  too  familiar  with  the  ground,  to 
keep  his  men  in  mass  in  a  wHd  flight  through  woods  be- 
eoaAig  deuerat  evisvylstep*  When  they  had^  reached  a  knoll 
at  some  little  distance  beyond  the  place  where  his  hoi^ses  had 
biM^n  fh^feiied,  he  aUressad  hb  Iroop  as  follows  :-^     ' 

**  We  must  break  here,  my  men.  Each  man  will  take  his 
own  ^padt,  nod  we  'wiD  all  soiltter  as'  far  apart  as-poteible. 
Makt  youF  wa^,  all  of  you*,  for  the  swamp,  however;  where, 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  you  may  all  be  safe.  Lance  Framiptoa, 
yoQwaUiUawithme/'     ' 

Baehf  trdoper  knew  the  coantry,  and»  accustomed  to  individ- 
ual enterprise  and  the  duties  of  the  scout,  there  was  nr 
hudshi^  to  the  men  of  Manon  ia  such  a  separation.  On  all 
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hm^B  Uiejr  gliSed  off,  snfl  at  4  fcr  fimr  pwe  iKaa 
tbej  rode  together  in  a  hoij.  A  tbosasvad  tndcs  Aef  fomi 
m  the  wtN>dt  fibbut'tbem^iB  jrmmng  whieb  tiieie  iraa  now  no 
obstmction — no  joflilnif^  of  brother  hdneuen  pveniiig  ^qpeti 
^e  sane  rontto.  CHngVeiton  and  his  yoodiM  odmpwiiiMi  Part- 
ed away  at  aa  ea^  pacto  into  tbe  wooda,  in  wiii^  tbqr 
hmi  aearoely  shroaded  Aiemaalvaa hafeve  tliey'heard  tfaeT^rii- 
iRf  and  (fierce  orteeof  Ti^leton't  dragoeoa. 

''Doyoo  remomberr  Lanee/'  said  fiingietaii  to-'tbe  tojr— 
^  do  yon  Femaaiber)  tfia  chaie  we.  had  fram  AaOaka,  when 
Proctor  purtnldd  ni  1" 

•^  Yee«  sirn^and  a  natrow  ohaaee  it  waa  when  yoar  horse 
tnmbledi  I  thought  diey  wonld  hair^  caught  and  killed  7M 
then,  sir;  but  I  didn't  know  anything  of  fighting  10  the 
tN>od8  them" 

^  "  Keep  ttoql,!  and'  there's  litde  danger  «ny wh«re,*'ire8{K>iided 
Singleton.  **  Men  in  a  Imrry  are  always  in  daagwl  To  be  mt^ 
bestelidy.  Bat -n^ha !  do  yon  not  he4r  them  w>w  t  Soiseof 
<thaai  liave  got  tipan  enrtraak/' 

"  I  do  hear  a  noise,  sir — there  was  a  diy  bnsh  that< 
tten."        :      -  ^  '      I 

•  **  And  a  yoioe*^that  iras  a  shont.    Let  na  stopfer  a  i 
and  reload.    A  ^ot  mmy^  wanted.^ 

Ooolly  dismounting,  BiagleAon  proijeecied  to  eharga  Ui 
•Tifia^  wbdoh  tiad  been  shng  actass  Us  alKtiilder.  ffia  oeah 
'paalatt  did  the  same.  While  loading,  the  former  Mta  alight 
pain  and  stiffnesi  in  his  left  avm. 

^' I  am  k«rt»  Laaice,  I  do  beyeTo.  Loak  >bara  at  my  Aeat 
dair.'V  .'    ,.i    . 

*'  Them's  Uood,  sir^and  ib«  ^aal'a  6«t  widi  a  kolat  Thi 
haUet's  ia  your  arm»  ain" 

'«No-*not  naw*  It  has  been  AeM,  I  bali#f%  Uw^h  the 
wound  is  slight*  There,  ndw  *^  mouiit<~iro  Iwreno  tkae  tr 
aeaitaow." 

"  That's  true,  sir,  for  I  hear  the  horses ;  andf  look  tMW,  itt- 
Jor,  there's  two  of  the  dragoons  eomiag  through  dw  had 
and  straight  toward  us." 

•«Two  only!"  said  Siagleton,  again  unaUMgiag  k%  fka 
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TFtie  boy  readiljr^nnderBtibod  the  moremeiit,  and  proeeeAed  to 
do  Ifkewue,  but  he  was  too  Ute.  The  ^botof  Singleton  wm 
imtrndiflte,  Mid  the  fotemost  troofMv  fell  fonrard  from  Yds 
koreii.     fiis  ecittpimion  fled. 

**  XKm't  'light,  Lasee-^keep  on.  There's  only  entf  B<nr,  and 
lie  w^nH  trouble  ns.  The  other '^-*poor  detil!  hishorBewas 
tao  fleet  for  hit  maflter'e  safety.    Awayi  sir." 

It  was  time  to  speed.  The  report  of  the  shot  and  the  fall 
erf  tlie  ctragoon  gave  a  direction  to  the  irhole  force  of  die  pur- 
BUera,  irhose  shoots  and  cries  might  now  be  heard  rinf^ng  In 
aifl  directions  of  the  forest  behind  them. 

**  Ttiey  can't  reach  as,  Lance.  W^  shall  round  that  bay  in 
a  few  s^Jconds,  abd  thej  will  be  snre  to  boggle  into  it.  On, 
biijV  and  waste  no  eyesight  in  looking  behind  ywi.  We  ajre 
s«fei  I  only  hope  that  all  our  boys  are  as  much  so.  Bat  I  lear 
titrnt  we  have  lost  some  fine  fellows.  Poor  Mellichampe  I  b«t 
it  is  too  late  now.    Push  on — the  bay  is  b^re  ns."^ 

Thtts  speaking,  guiding  and  encouraging'  tbe  boy,  th^  fear- 
leas  partibah  kept  on.  In  a  few  lainutes  they  had  Tounded  the 
thick  bay,  and  were  deeply  sheltered  in  a  dense  wood,  well 
known  at  diat  pericii  by  a  fomahtic  titlB,  which  doubtleis  had 
its  story. 

"^Hy  Lady's  Fancy.  We  axe  safe  now.  Lance,  tod  4  Httle 
rest  Win  do  no  harm."     '       ' 

Tkeparlisan,  as  hespeke,  drew  ikp  his  horse,  ditew  himself 
Arom  hisbaek,  fisstened  him  to  a  hanging  blanch,  and,  passtaig 
down  to  a  hollow  where  a  little  brooklet  ran  trickling  akaig 
wkfa  a  geiidb  muhmir,  drasdc  deeply  of  its*  swdet  and  quiet 
waters,  which  he  sceeped  up 'with  a  Calabash  thai  bang  on  a 
bmigh,  waging  in*  the  breese  abbve^  Then  ihrowiag^  himself 
down  under  the  shadow  n£  the  tree,  he  lay  as  qn^tiy  as  if 
4beMi  Ivad  bdea  no  danger -tracking  his  footstepis,  and  no  diDadly 
enemy  stittl'prowfing  in  Ibe  neighborhood  and  htegefcing  for 
hie  bloed. 

Tbe^hase  was  given  ovei;  and  the  lively  tones  of  the  bi^^ 
recalled  Ifhe  pursuers.  The*  legionary  isoloncil  stood  up6n  ^ 
hillock,  awaiting  the  return,  of  ^e  men,  who  came  it  sloVly 
and  half  exhausted    from  the  profitless  pursuit    He  wiped 
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the  dost  and  swetA  from  bis  brotnr,  but  A  rigid  and  deep  Vhm 
T6tn  lay  lik^  a  cord  aetoss  bis  forebead.  A  gloamj  .dool 
bung  aboit  bis  ty^  aad  jet  bis  lips,  pale*  and  aomn^ 
passionless,  were  parted  with  a  smile.  Tb^  ^ivero^  sli^^dj. 
and  Ibe  tips  of  bis  wbitia  teeth  rested  upon,  die  low«r  Up  for 
a  momenti  as  if  to  control  bis  qpeecb,  when  be  beheld  dM 
person  of  the  tory  captain  among  ibose  appfoaebiug  bim. 

"  And  now,  what  of  this  afiiir.  Captain  Banfield  t  We  bare 
tine  now  io  speak  of  it,"  was  the  salutation  of  Tarietoa; 
and  be  aligbted  from  bis  steed  as  be  spoke,  and  tiM  peiat 
of  bis  sabre  was  made  to  revolre  qnkh]jr>  while  be  lis- 
tened upon  the  np*ciirling  peak  of  bis  thick  militaxjr  boot 
Barsfield  briefly  narrated^  the  erenls  which  we  bave  wit  - 
nessed,  and,  saving  some  little  natoral  ezaggetatiea  of  the 
numbers  on  the  side  of  the  partisans,  wath  jtcderdble  coneet- 
ness.  The  narrative,  as  be  listened,  did  not  aeem  to  dinwai^h 
the  disquiet  of  his  hearer. 

^  Bttt  fifty  men,  yoa  say  ?  the  entire  fioree  of  the  rsbels 
bnt  fifty  men !  and  year  Ibree,  if  I  err  not*  thirty  at  die 
least    Bat  fifly  men  I" 

f*  There  ma^  bare  bosn ;  indeed*  sir,  Acre  moit  have  besn 
—more;  and — " 

^  A  bad  bnsiness^  sir;  a  very  b*d  bnsb^s,  Gaptaia  Ban- 
field,"  said  the  other  interropting  him.  ^  The  afiur  has  ast 
been  rightly  raanaged>  Aoogh  wb^e  the  defect  lay  may  not 
BOW  be  said.  What  forcd  was  it  yoa  enooonte^  in  the 
morning!** 

''A  squad  of  thirty,  sir^  add  mere.  I  bad  defeaied  dwB, 
and  they  would  have  been  cat  to  pieees»  bat  fer  the  sadden 
aj^peatance  of  the  troop  of  Major  SiiigWton,  which  yoa  have 
jnst  dispersed^" 

**  No  more,  sir;  no  more.  Take  year  men^  asdexaasSne'the 
groond  and  the  virenae.  See  to  ibe  wonnded  ppieaers»  Cap- 
tain Barsfield ;  have  them  well  secured,  and  ascertaia  the  ex- 
teift  of  yoar  own  loea.  There  most  be  an  iaqaiiy  tato  thk 
business  qakkly.  '  Move,  sir-— we  have  no  tiii>e  to  lose." 

The  hiood  movnted  into  the  tory's  cheek  ae  be  listened  to 
these  orders ;  the  fire  of  intense  satisfkctioa  gUred  tmi  gadh 
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ered  in  his  eye,  and,  fearftil  that  his  feeling  would  be  seen 
by  the  piercing  glance  of  Tarleton,  he  turned  away  instantly 
in  the  execution  of  his  orders.  A  fierce  hope  ot  vengeance, 
yet  to  be  satisfied,  was  at  his  heart.  He  had  not  forgotten  that 
his  mortal  enemy  lay  wounded  on  that  field.  He  knew  that 
although  wounded,  Hellichampe  was  yet  alive.  The  command 
to  scour  the  scene  of  conflict  waa  px^f  i^elv  the  command  which 
be  most  desired;  afibraing  ninti,  as'iVaid,  an  opportunity  of 
making  certain  the  ^^i^lfe  ^(liph  eyQUi  ,i^  the  hurry  of  battle,  he 
bad  considered  incomplete.  A  fierce  emotion  of  delight,  under 
vbieh  ha  trembled raeiaedupon  his^frfime  aa  he  heard  the  eom- 
iMmd;  «nd,  bowing  witii  ill-oonoealed  satisfaetian  !to  his  aupe^ 
iImt,  he  hdrried  away  with  ail  the  rapiddty  of  a  newly^timu- 
lated  parisMNi,  not  merely  to  i^e  :execution  of  his  orders,  bat 
to  the  final' eonsummation  of  his  erwn  bloody  scheme  of  ven- 
geanae-^thedeadi  of  that  hated  rival,  in  the  pmrmiit  of 
which  he  had' been  so  oMn  baffied  when  most  saaguine  of  sueu 
•eat.  Hie  knife  wasnow^in  his  head,  howeverraad  Ae  devotoil 
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Lbt  us  retvaee  our  steps;  tetua  go  budLwin  <mr  natfntinra^ 
and  review  th^  feeHngs  and  the  forttines  of  other  parties  to  ev 
stoijt  net  less  importaBt  in  its  details^  and  ^te  a»  dear  ia  eop 
regards.  Let  as  seek  thtf^temp^rarjr  dwelling  of  Ae  Beikd^ 
family*  and  oontemplate  the  coadition  and  the  emplojrineBt  of 
its'  inmates  daring  the  progveei  of  llie  sevtBie  strife  ef  which 
w)e  have  giveii  a- partial  ^isidrjv  Ita  tenors  were  not  isss 
kaposkig  te' them,  dianthejr  veto  to  tfiosewherliad  heea'adses 
in  the  conflict.  To  the  yonng  maiden8».»ideed».ifc  ^^rtaiai^ 
was  far  more  terrible  than  to  the  brave  men,  warmed  with  the 
provocation  and  reckless  from  the  impulses  of  strife.  And 
jet,  how  differentlj  did  the  events  of  the  day  affect  the  two 
maidens — how  forcibly  did  they  bring  out  and  illustrate  their 
very  different  characters !  To  the  casual  observer,  there  was 
very  little  change  in  the  demeanor  of  Janet  Berkeley,  She 
seemed  the  same  subdued,  sad,  yet  enduring  and  nneomplain- 
ing  creature,  looking  for  affliction  because  she  had  been  so 
often  subjected  to  its  pressure;  yet,  from  that  veiy  caose, 
looking  for  it  without  apprehension,  and  in  all  the  strength  of 
religious  resignation. 

Not  so  with  her  more  volatile  companion.  The  terrors  of 
the  fight,  so  near  at  hand,  so  novel  in  its  forms,  and  so  fearibl 
to  one  who  never,  till  now,  had  associated  it  in  her  thought 
with  any  other  features  than  those  of  old  romance — where 
the  gorgeousness  and  the  glitter,  the  cheering  music  and  the 
proud  array,  were  contrived  to  conceal  the  danger,  if  not  to 
salve  the  hurts — brought  to  her  other  and  more  paralysing  sen* 
nations.    All  her  levity  departed  with  the  approach  and  pres* 


^(tiee  of  the  temlity,  of  wliieb,  hW^erUf,  she  had  bat  dreoMd, 
and  tbe  images  of  which,  aeto  tbrotigh  the  mecUtim  of  hmt 
ftnagv^ation  and  net  her  h&tat,  had  until  mow  ^resettled  her 
wrth  no  other  fdrms  tltaii  those  of  loveKness  or  power.  The 
Iret  J.*ead  sontids  of  battle,  tbe  first  crash  and  cbmmotion  of 
^le  eonfliet,  tdngfat  her  oth^r  belings ;  and,  with  each  reiter- 
al>6d  sliont  or  groan»  her  emotion  inereased  to  a  ^passion  of  fear 
that  became  painftil  even  to  her  eomp«a)on>-^henelf  fall  of 
the  warmest  apprehensionB  for  her  lover's  safety,  and  laboring 
Qttder  a  trae  sense  of  the  growing  and  gathering  miseries 
around  bclr.  But  it  is  at  such  a  moment  that  tbe  true  ndture 
fjf  the  mind— die  true  strength  of  tbe  heart-^tbe  sptHt^  and 
^the  so^l,  and  tbe  affections,  rise  into  tmpressrve  and  eontrol- 
Hng  action.  It  was  then  tibatthe  majesty  of  a  devoted  woman,* 
conscious  of  all  the  clanger,  yet  not  unprepared  to  meet  it  wi(4i 
Mm  to  whom  heir  heart' was  given,  shone  fbrtb  ii\  the'beatfiifg 
of  Janet  Berkeley. 

Tbe  light,  thoughtless  heart  of  Bo^^Dimckn,  untatoored  and 
unimpressed  as  yet  by  any  ctf  tbe  vfoissitudes  of  life,  had  fbw 
Mobds  but  what  were  hurrying  and  of  a  transient  nature.  Bbe 
was  unprepak^d  for  any  but  passing  impresflSons.  Her  fancy 
had  been  active  always,  and  her  hearty  in  cobsequence,  had 
grown  subordinate.  Affliction,  the  sabduer,  die  modifier'-^ 
she  who  checks  passion  in  its  tumults,  and  tempers  to  sedat^- 
nesB  the  warm  feelings  whicli  would  <somettmes  mo«int  hrto 
asadness— had  brought  her  no  sober  counsels.  Small  but  ac- 
cumulating cares,  which  benefit  by  their  fi^quent  warnings, 
had  never  taught  her  to  teeditate  inuoh  or  often  upon  thto 
various  sorrows  and  the  many  thiang^s,  as  Areouent  in  'the 
moi^al  atmosphere  as'  in  the  natural,  whitib  beSong  to  IW^. 
That  gtave  tale-bearer  Time,  whose  legends  are  never  wait- 
ing in  their  moral  to  those  who  read,  had  taken  no  heed  of 
her  education.  That  stem  strengthener  and  impelling  mis- 
tress, tTecessity,  bad  never,  in  order  to  hiring  out  its  resources, 
subj^ted  each  feeling  of  her  heart  to  bondage,  putting*  a  curb 
upon  the  caprfcious  emotion  and  the  buoyant  fancy.  She 
heard  of  care  frbm  books,  which  seldom  describe  it  in  its  tru^ 
'fcatures,  but  it  was  only  to  regard  ft  as  a  something  wineh  'to 
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to  ipive  a  «eBt  to ' pl^amur^  •kjT  ^ttidtiaiefl  cliMfing  fts-  tspad; 
«i  in.coDMFves  we  employ  a  elight  bitter,  in  ofder  to  relieve 
pleesmtly  tbe  eloying  iooipUkj  of  tbek  ^reet  She  M 
never  jet  aoMi  in  Sorrow  tbe  twin-iieter.of  Hnteanity,  ban 
witb  U  at  its  birtb,  keepinf^  dae  p«oe  wi&  it«  tbopgb  peib^ 
anieeii^  in  ils  progress  tbiftmgfa  tbe  flowery  pkcee  aa  wefte« 
tbrongb  tbe  tangled  wilderness;  eUaging  to  it»  ineepetirtijy, 
tbrongh  all  iteibrlaaefl;  elonding,  at  timeg,  ii^  SMai  pleMiit 
•nnabiae  witb  a  look  of  rq>roof ;  cbiding  its  eweeteeft  aalioipa 
tions  with  tbe  laagaage  of  bosiily ;  and  preMuig  it  dowawmi, 
at  last,  %o  tbe  esabraee  of  tbeur  eommoti  tnetber  B^rtb,  eatil 
even  H^pe  takes  its  flight,  yielding  tbe  straggle  for  tbe  pi^t- 
ent»  and  possibly  withholding  its  assnranee  from  the  ftitore. 

Thas,  ntievly  nnedncated  by  the  heart's  best  tnten,  the 
nord  terrers  how  before  ber  eyes  left  b^  etitiiely  withoet 
snj^ort  in  refleetion.  She  was  convalsed  with  a^^reheasies ; 
tbe  fierce  oaths  of  the  hurrying  troops  grated  with  a  new  fbiai 
of  danger  upon  berfitney}  every  wild.bboni  smota  painftQy 
upon  her  tenses;  and  the  shaiip  shot,  direeted,  as  ehe  new 
knew  it  to  be,  ag^nst  the  bosom  of  a  feeling  and  a  IMng  men 
whSe  teaching  her  prdpeprljr  io  xealiie  the  trotibf  totally  aa- 
nerved  and  left  her  powerless.'  She  slu^wik  upon  tbe  flotr  in 
her  terrors,  as  tbe  dre*dfiil.  din  eisme  to  her  eart»  and  ciawlsd 
to  the  window,  where  bet  consin  sat'  in  speecUese  appcehee- 
rien.  There*  like  a  frightened  ^ild^.she  sat  eliaging  te  ths 
drapery  of  Janett  while  eontinned  sobs.  and.  »iom#ntaiy  exsls- 
matipnebetrayed  her  new  consciousness  of  danger,  and  her  own 
inadequacy  of  strength  to  contend  with  it 

How  di&rent  was  the  deportment  of- Janist  1  How  aabdaed 
her  grief— liow  nnobtrqsive  beren^otione'— ^koiW  ao^tained  her 
spirit -^how  governing  ber  reafoni  ^be^pbttuik  not  from  ths 
oontemplation  of  that  danger  whose  terrors  her  mind*  had  loag 
sinee  been  tanght  to  ccmtemplate  at  a, distance.  J^i^aving  her 
ebair  beside  a  little  window,  wb|ch  looked  fprthdiceotfy^i^sB 
the  scene  of  battle,  and  scarcely  in  perfect  security  froa  its 
random  shot,  she  gaaed  npon  the  progress  of  ev«nts»  and  exhib- 
ited in  comparison  witb  Bose»  who  sat  npos^  the  floor -and  saw 
nothj^ig,  but  little  consciousness,  and  eertaM4y  no  foari,  pf  jli 
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awiU  terrors.  Tet  ber  emotions  were  not  less  actfv<^,  ber  feel* 
lAgB  not  less  susceptible  and  warm,  tban  tbose  of  ber  com- 
panion^ It  was,  indeed,  because  ber  coiiscionsness  was  so 
de^p,  ber  love  so  abiding,  ber  fears  io  tbick  and  overflowing; 
tliat  sbe  bad  no  andible  emotions.  The  waters  of  ber  beart 
were  too  far  down  for  display ;  it  fs  only  in  tbe  sballows  tbat 
the  breakers  leap  np,  and  cbafe,  and  mnrmnr.  Tbey  speak 
not  for  tbemselvesy  bnt  for  tbe  overfall  and  beaving  ocean  tbat 
gathers  and  settles,  gloomily  and  great,  in  tbe  distance.  Tbe 
elamor  of  ber  cousin's  fear  had  spoken  for  hers;  and  yet  bow 
full  of  voice,  bow  toncbing  the  language  of  silence,  when  we 
know  that  the  full  heart  is  running  ovei^.  How  thrillb^  U  the 
brief,  gasping,  sudden  exclamation,  which  utters  all,  because 
we  feel  tbat  it  has  uttered  nbtbingl 

Sbe  sat  with  her  bands  clasped ;  her  soul  sad  and  sick,  bttt 
strong ;  her  eyes  intently  gazing,  as  if  they  would  burst  from 
their  sockets,  upon  tbe  wild  scene  of  confVision  going  on  around 
her.  And  when  tbe  strife  began  'warmly  in  tbe  first  stage, 
and  before  the  house  was  fired-— when  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  progress  of  events,  ind  heard  notbitig  but  the  sharp  and 
frequent  shot,  without  knowing  what  bad  been  its  effect ;  when 
the  shriek  of  agony  reached  ber  ears  faintly  from  afar,  and 
there  came  no  word  to  her  to  say  tbat  tbe  wounded  vibtiml  was 
not  the  one»  of  all  in  tbat  controversy,  to  whoto  her  thougbft 
and  ber  prayer  vere  most  entirely  grveh-^it  was  tbeH  tbat 
she  feh  tbe  agony  which  yet  sbe  did  not  speak.  In  her  mind 
ahe  strove  to  think  a  prayer  fbr  bis  success  and  for  his  safety, 
and  sometimes  the  Words  of  aspiration  were  muttered  brokenly 
horn  ber  lips ;  but  the  prayer  died  awity  iti  her  hefart,  and  tfa^ 
dreadful  incidents  of  earth  going  on  around  her  kept  back  her 
thoughts  from  God. 

A  terrible  cry  of  satisfaction  was  uttered  by  tbe  ^artistos, 
m  in  the  conflict  Aej  beheld  one  of  the  defendera  of  the 
hduse  distinctly  fall  back  from  the  window  at  which  he  tiad 
iixposed  himself.  The  rifle  baid  been  too  quick  and  fata!  fot 
his  escape.  Tbe  sound  smote  upon  the  senses  of  Janet  witfr  li 
tU^reil^j-'and  Boto,fii  her  ehilidish  terroi',  nieorly  irkggei  bet 
from  the  seat  ^  **     :.  •     '  )i- 
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" Father  of  meroies,  spare  liimi  spare  them  all!  Soften 
their  hearts — let  them  not  spill  bjood!"  was  the  involuntiry 
pxajer  o£  Janet.  "9ose>  do  not  go  on  so;  do  not  fear;  jcn 
are  not  in  danger,  dear  Boae :  bat  keep  pn  the  flooi ;  the  Aci 
oan  not  reach  you  theref" 

**  But  you*  Janet •»— yon  are  in  danger  at  the  window :  come 
diown,  dear  Janet,  and  sit  wilji  me.  The  ballets  wiU  be  sore 
to  hit  you.    Come  down.    J  'm  so  afraid." 

**  Pall,  me  not  down.  Rose ;  there  is  no  danger  here,  for  the 
shot  do  not  fly  in  this  direction,  l^bey  fly  all  toward  the 
gigrden*  where  our  people  are,  under  the  trees." 

'*  Where  I  do  yom  see  them,  Janet !"  cried  Bose*  lialf  rising* 

"Yes;  hush — there  I"  But  a  ciy  and  a  shot  at  that  mo- 
ment frightened  the  other  to  l^er  place  upon  the  floor,  and 
^he  sank  down  with  renewed  trepidation. 
.  "  I  see  them  now,  all  of  them :  some  stand  behind  the  water- 
oaks  ;  and  I  see  two  or^wUng  along  under  the  bashes.  God 
preserve  them!  Should  Barsfield  know  they  are  there,  he 
eould  kill  them,  for  there  are  no  trees  between  them  and  the 
house — nothing  but  the  bushes.    Oh  Ood !" 

fhe  exclamation  startled  Bose  with  a  new, terror. 

"What,  Janet?" 

"  I  see  him !  Basih .  Mellichampe !  I  see  him,  and  he  is 
iQoanted.  The  tories  must  see  him  too.  Why  I  oh,  why  will  he 
expose  himself!  why  does  he  not  keep  behind  the  trees !  lie 
stands— «•  he  doepi  not  move.  Bars^eld  i[uast  soon  see  him  nov. 
Fly,  fly,  Ernest !"  and,  her  emotiou  assumiiig  the  ascendencyj 
she  arose  from  her  chair,  and  motioned  with  her  hand,  and 
cried  with,  her  Tojbe,  now,  feel^)^  a^d,  husky  from  afinght,  as  if 
h€\  to  whom  i|  was  ^addfi^sed  cmld  bear  it  at  aoch  a  distance. 

"  He  hears  me — he  moves  away.  Oh,  deiMr  ^^Imest !  he  is 
now  behind  the  trees.  Thank  Qod,  he  is  safe !"  and  she.  sank 
again  into  her  seat,  and  fondly  believed,  at  that  moment,  thi^ 
hehadhe^ord  her  warnings  and  complied  frith  her  entreatisf^ 
Tkef^  was  a  pause  in  the  convict  Kehhei;  shol  aer  shoot 
iMUi^^  to  their  senses. 

r  Is.  it  o?eii:J|inetr'  cri^d  Jtoee.  .  "flaye.  ihiey,  do^MfigMf 
iDf  I    I  hear  nothing.    There  is  no  danger  now." 
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^^iWMildiit  vere  ov^r,  Rose;  \mt  I  feaor  it  ia  not.  I  gee  tlie 
men  watching  behind  the  trees.  Some  are  riding  away,  and 
flOBne-  am  creeping  Biill .  annuld  dn^  fence.  It  blinds  me  to 
look.;  it maMena^ne to  think,  Bo^,/th«t  he  is diarev  exposed 
to  the  mtirderonaaim  of  those  meroilesa'  toriee,  hi  the  danger 
vhick  I  may  not  keep  him  frem,  'whiek  I  do  not  share  with 
hiM  Fniji,  Kose«-"pray,  dearest,  for  Ae  safety  of  ovr  men. 
Pray,  for  I  can  not  I  can  only  look." 
.•^NerX.  Bothew  ean  yea  look?  llMiTwry  thevght  of  it 
ia  too  horrible." 

»<  Tke  theeght  of  it  to  me  is  more  dreikdlbl  <ihan  the  sight,^' 
was  the  answer  of  Janet.  "  Months  have  gone  by,  Rose,  since 
I  'fint  began  to  think  of  battle  and  of  Mellichaiape's  hourly 
damger ;  and  when  I  thought  of  k  theni  it  was  fur  more  terrible 
tlfean  now,  when  I  look  upon  it  before  me.  Bat  oh,  dearest 
ftose,  how  awfol  is  that  sileooe  1  There  is  noi  shouting ;  there 
aio  no  ones  of  Mood  and  death,  and  yet  they  are  plantiing 
4aatb.  They  are  meditating  how  beat  to  succeed  in  daughter^ 
m§  their  folkw-ereatnres." 

''Do  yoa  see  the«B  now,  Janet f" 

^  Yes,  /there^  behind  the  ^rees.  I«ook  now,  Eose;  There  is 
mow  ao  danger^  I  think" 

:.  The  more  tknld  giri  rose  to  survey  the  distant  array,  .wfakb 
she  did  with  all  die  eager  curiosity  of  childhoocl.  Tlie  bugld 
spiiBdedi. 

■  H  Ak»  Bose,  they  are  In  eeunoil.  See  them  under  ilie  great 
ook»  y6nder,  to  tUe  left-^ there,  dbse  by  the  stunted  t^edart" 
^I  see>  I  see.  How  Aeir  swords  glitter,  Janet.  Hqw 
beaatiftdy  how  etnmge !  And  ihat  trumpet,  how  shrilly-  sweet, 
haw  atffoag  and  wild  its  notes,  seeming  like  the  cry  of  some 
mighty  bird  as  it  rushes  through  Ae  stortn.  Oh,  Janets  what 
»  boaotifiili  thing  ia  war  r 

' '  "^  So  » deatk,  sometimes,  Beautifol,  but  terrible.  Alas  that 
man  should  seek  to  make  crime  lovely !  Alas  that  woman 
should  so  admire  power  and  eeurage  as  ta  forget  the  crtielties 
IB' their  flreqiient  employ.  '  Gh)d  keep  us!  th«y  kre  gbi^'to 
iglltagaini"-M    :.    >  ■  i  >■     .-  •  . 

.  iWitk  It  soreate  Jloso  sank  again  to  the  flbor,  gtuspitig  'BA 
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dsess  4»f  her  eompanicm,  and  elingmg  to  it  widi  all  die  trapUa 
lion  of  ckildhood. 

"  Ahl  they  lift  theirriflea.  I  Bee  three  of  t|ieia  thalkMil 
behind  the  lrees»  and  they  hate  their  aim  iq^n  ge»ethfag>hit 
what  I  call  not  see.  What  ia  k  they  would  shoot!  They  oe 
pointed  to  the  honse^  toob  I  see  now :  two  of  the  torief  ace  al 
jne  window.  Gkd  help  them,  why  do  they  iM  hide 
•elves?"  , 

**  Are  .they  gone  aolw,  Janet  V*  asked  Rose  in  the  i 
silence  of  her  companion. 

"I  know  not,*:  I  can  not  look  again.  Ha!  theahetl  the 
shot!  the  rifles  I    They  are  slain !" 

The  sharp,  sudden  sound  of  the  rifles  followed  almost  in* 
stantly  the.  inqniiy  of  Bose  Duncan*  and  the  eyes  of  Jaast 
instantly  turned,  as  under  some  fascination*  toward  the  win- 
dow. The  troopers  were  no  longer  to  he  seen.  8hadderiof 
as  with  convulston,  she  turned  from  the  window  and  saak 
dpwn  beiside  her  more  timid  companion.  But  her  heart  was 
too  full  of  anxiety  to  suffer  her  to  remain  long  where  she  had 
fallen.  The  sounds  again  ceased,  and  she  ventured  to  rise 
onc^  m^re  andjbpk.fortfi  upon  the  proq»eot  She  now  saw  ths 
scene  more  distinctly.  The  partisans  had  somewhat  chsngeA 
^ir  position,,  and  were  now  nearer  the  cottage.  Singletoa 
stood  ]i>eneath  a  tree»  wjth  several  of  his  officers  ahont  hisk 
The  quick  eye  of  Janet  readily  distinguished  her  lover  amsag 
the?).  .Qe  stood  erect,  gvac^f^,  and  .ftm  as  ever,  and  she  ht- 
got  ber  fears, .her  sorrows;  he  was  unhurt  While  she  looksit 
they  moved  ^way  from  the  spot,  and  she  now  beheld 
making  a  circuit  foun4  the  park  sa  as  to  aveid  unnc 
exposure  to  the  to^  bulletStand  i^proaehing  the  little  eettags 
in  which  the  family  fpi^nd  jibelter. 

"Heavens!  Bose,  they  are  coniing  here— -the  ofiosfa 
What  can  they  wa^tl  There  may  be  some  ana  hurt  Tet 
no,  it  does  not  look  so/' 

'*  Then  the  fighting  is  over,  Janet" 

'<No,  no,  I  hfu  notf  £^r  I  see  the  rit^enea  alt  aronnd  tbt 
house,  and  watching  it  closely  from  beneath  the"tiee%  IM 
h«rethi^come,theofioers,aadbeiaamo%lheHi>-  Os^JEUfea 
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dearesty  and  send  my  father  to  meet  them.    I  can  not.    I  will 
mther  sit  here  and  wait  until  thej  are  gone." 

The  partisans  songht  the  honse  the  hotter  to  carry  on 
tiieir  deliherations.  They  obtained  some  refreshments  from 
Mr.  Berkeley,  and  then  proceeded  to  confer  on  the  subject  of 
the  leaguer.  We  have  seen  the  result  of  their  deliberatious, 
in  the  gift  which  Janet  had  made  to  her  lover  of  the  bow  and 
arrows.  It  will  not  pe^avthaf  we  dwyel^h^iiger  upon  the  event 
Let  «s  proceed  to  others,  in  which  she  also  had  a  share. 
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THS  OOURAOB   OF   LOYB. 

TftKouQHOUT  the  conflict,  a  close  and  deeply  intereeted 
observer,  Janet  Berkeley  bad  never  once  departed  from  her 
post  of  watcb.  Sbe  bad  felt  all  tbe  sickness — tbe  dreadful 
sickness — of  suspense.  Sbe  su£Pered  all  tbe  terrors  of  one 
anxious  in  tbe  last  degree  about  tbe  result  of  tbe  battle,  jet 
perfeotlj  conscious  of  its  thousand  uncertainties.  Tbe  wild 
and  various  cries  of  tbe  warriors — now  of  triumph  and  now  of 
defeat,  or  physical  agony — went  chillingly  to  her  heart;  yet, 
tbe  sentinel  of  love,  jealous  of  her  watch,  and  solicitous  of  the 
safety  of  that  over  which  it  was  held,  sbe  kept  her  place,  in 
spite  of  all  the  solicitations  of  Rose  and  of  her  equally  appre- 
hensive father.  Sbe  did  not  seem  conscious  of  her  own  danger 
while  she  continued  to  think  of  that  of  Mellichampe ;  and,  so 
long  as  the  battle  lasted,  could  sbe  think  of  anything  else! 
Sbe  did  not. 

We  have  seen  the  patriotic  resolution  with  which  she  de- 
voted the  family  mansion  to  destruction.  Sbe  bad  beheld  the 
application  of  the  torch — she  had  seen  the  arrow  winged  with 
flame  smiting  the  sacred  roof  which  bad  sheltered  so  many 
generations,  and  with  that  glorious  spirit  which  so  elevated 
the  maidens  of  Carolina  during  the  long  struggle  of  tbe  revo- 
lution—making them  rather  objects  of  national  than  of  soeitl 
contemplation — sbe  had  felt  a  triumphant  glow  of  self-gratu* 
lation  that  it  bad  been  with  her  to  contribute  to  a  cause  doubly 
•acred,  as  it  involved  tbe  life  of  her  country  not  less  tliaii  that 
of  her  lover.  With  Icauds  clasped  and  tearful  eyes,  she  lia<i 
prayed  as  fervently  for  tbe  conflagration  of  the  dwelling  as,  a* 
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fiiB0  mmA  othw  more  fkvomble  aaspie^,  sbe  would 
httv^e  pmyed  Mid  faibored  for  its  preeerrition  And  sa^^tjr. 

Willi  «i»  inteMty  of  feoling  not  sarpassed  by  tbat  of  may 
6tte  4#  tlw'btia^io  men  eommingliiig  in  ike  strifp,  sbe  had  be- 
held'dM^'pn^rea  of  Ab  fame.     Hev  hei^  heart  beat  wheDr, 
iBore  reolete  from  the  smoky  ek^ud  4hkh  hung.  aU  aroand  tlie 
d^^lling,  she'  had  seen,  sooner  tbaa  fhe  partisans^  the  impet* 
wms  mah— 'moaoted  all>  and*  with  biasing  weapons — of  Bars^ 
field  smd  'Us  party !    'But* when  she  heard  the  eladi  of  sabres 
in  Ivottt  of  the  dwelHBg,  arid  in  the  narrow  srvenue  which  led 
to  tt»  when  ehe  Kstened  to  the  sounds  of  that  conftiet  which  die 
eonld  DO  longer  see,  it  was  then  that  her  spirit  sickened  most. 
Taai^gination'***-tke  fererish  faincy-^grew  aotiye  and  impatient. 
Orewdlag  fears  oame  gathering  about  her  heart,  which  grew 
edld  under  their  influe*ee.   .Her  head  swam  diaaily,  until  at 
length,  m  utter  ^hafustkm,  she  sank!  fi»om  the  sea(j  at  the 
window^  and  atror^  feebly,  on  :bended  kriees,  by  the  side  of 
the  teembUng  iBese,  onee'more  to  p^ay.    But  she  oould  'not: 
the  words  refbised  to  come  to  her  lipr;    the  thoughts  of  her 
mind  weiie  too  wild,  too  foreign >  und  not  to  be  ooerced;  they 
wei%  in  the  fi6ld  of  battle-^ striv^g  in  itft  strife-^ in  the  cruel 
strife  of  nan  with  man.    How  oould  she  bring  her  mind,  thus 
employed,  and  at  s*sh  a  memento  with  all  its  horrid  and  un- 
holy aasocifttioDS  of  crime  and  terror,  OFidh  for  Che*  purposes  of 
•t^ppHeatiotiy  into  Ae  preseads  of  her  Ood?  '  She  dared  not. 

•She  started  from  her  knees  <as^e' heard  the  ti*ead  of  hurry- 
ing feet  aiound  the  dwellftig.  Bhe  reaohed  the  window  in 
liaM  to  see  that  fb4r  of  the  partisaue  were  emplo}red  in  bearing 
one  in  th^'amrfs,  who  seemed  dea^  or  ^ially  wounded. 
They  laid « him  down  under  the  ehelter  pi  some  trees  behind 
the  house,  and  the  tnomeni  after  she*  saw  them  hurrjping  baek 
to  the  avenue.  She' tried-  to  call  to  then,  she' sought  to  know 
who  wasthewfunded  tean;  butlhewbrds  died  awa^  iainar- 
tienlate  sounds.  Bhe  coidd  not  speak;  ai»d,  in  ah  ihslAntv 
they  were'  out  of  sight.  Her  agony  beoame  insupportable. 
Who  was  the  <vietim  f  Her  fears,  her  imagination,  answered: 
Shu  watched  her  time,  during  the  n^onientairy  inattention  of 
hte'iathert  and,  withofat  declaring"  her  inteatiou  to  Bose,«lM 
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■tole  out  of  tira  ftpartmODt  She  hurried*  trtm  tbe  ike 
seen.  Bhe  readied  tke  tree  uader  whkdi  tfie  ^k«d  haij  kml 
heen  laid.  It  was  covered  with'a  oloaki  wkidi  was  etalicd 
with  bloodi  apparenily  still  flowisg  from  the  hoaoar  «f  the 
wodnded  ^am.  She  dared  not  lift  thh  garam^  Bmt  hsad 
was  extended,  hot  tremUed'  feeblj^  aibovteit  Bvtake  heasd 
approaching  voices,  and  was  iceffved  iot  the  occaeiop.  8he 
hastily  threw  the  cloi^  froni  the  fabe,  and  one^-aMve  she 
hreAthed  freely:  the  featui'es  were  lifakrtown  fcapfwlj  mm* 
knbWn.  There  was  none  tof  fed  the  lees  while  heodiag  ores 
hikn ;  and  she  rejoiced,  with  a  aad  pleasope*  that  tiie  loes  wm 
net  hers. 

She  hurried  back  wKk  a  new  laft  to  the  apflrtment»  and  had 
scarcely  reached  it  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  tnunpei  hera^ 
upoli  the  windis  from  a  direction  bpposke,  and  heyond,  that  ia 
which  the  eombataatfi  had  been  engalged.  A  new  enemy  was 
at  hand.  The  Bhrtll  and  tnsphriting 'notes  approa^ed  rapidiy» 
swelling  more  and  knore  loudly  until  the  avwine  was  gained^ 
and  then  there  was  a  pause -^a  dreadftil  silenee^-^anoag 
those  who  had  lately  been  so  feaiftdly  «at  strife.  In  a  hw 
momenta  after,  and  she  saw  Major  Sinlgleton  mrii  toward  haiy 
followed  by  severid  of  hib.  ment  She  heard  his  ordere  dis« 
tinctly,  and  they  brought  a  new  terror  to  her  soul. 

''Forward,  John  Davis,  with'a  doaen  rifles,  and  bring  off 
Mellichampe :  that  bugle  is  Tarleton's,  and  the  whole  of  ^hm 
mounted  men  of  the  legion  inre  upon  him.  G^e  the  advance 
a  close  fire,  and  thsit  will  rdieve  him ;  then  fall  bade  behind 
those  bays -^reload,  and  renew  your  fire.  That  denet  take  ta 
the  branch,  and  atand  prepared  to  mounts    Awajl"   i 

They  obeyed  him  preniptiiy,  stole  up  behind  ih^  <»pee»aad 
received  the  advaaae  of  Tarleton  with  a  fire  as.ef  eaa  maa. 
We  have  seen  the  rearit':  the  enemy  leaped '^he  >dsldfc,  broke 
through  the  copse,  and  found  no  foe.  But  the  pvrposed  telisf 
of  MelUchampe  came  too  late  to  br^  off  fthe  bnve  yoath  for 
whose  succor  it  had  been  intended.  Hie  personal  effsrt  el 
Witberspoon  had  failed  also.  That  faSthfnl  attendant  had 
barely  crossed  the  ditch  when  the  riflemen  caaiei  fbrwasd  . 
Having  no  rifle,  he  cenld  not  contrihiikteto  their  strength^  aal 
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m  irord,  pointing  oat  to  them  a  proper  corer,  he  hurried 
CMTward  wkh  aU  despatch  to  the  place  of  rendeavous.  But* 
ttin^agh  he  elroire  to  avoid  being  teen  hj  anyi  of /the  hooBehold 
wbile  passing,  as  he  was  compelled  to  do,  the  little  cottage  in 
whicli  the  Berkeley  ftunily  were  collectod,  he  ooold  not  escape 
the  quiek,  appreheosiye  eye  of  JaneU  She  saw  him  i^proach- 
m|^*  she  saw  that  he  was  seeking  safety  in  flight*  sod*,  what 
wsM  of  more  appalling  concern  to  her,  knowing  his  attachaient 
to  MeUidkampef  dke  saw  that  he  fled  alone.  How  quick,* .how 
fag  JartMig,  if$  the  eye. of  apprehension  !  She  could  rCad  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  as  he  approached,  even  as  a 
She  saw  <he  question  answered  in  his  face  wliich  her 
had  yet  not  asked.  How  slowly  did  he  approach :  .she 
her  hand  was  lifted  and  wared  to  him;  but,  when,  he 
looked  toward  her,  he  increased  his  qieed.  She  oci^  aloud 
to  turn  ia  her  desperation  :<^ 

**  Gome  to  me,  John  WitheiapooA— come  to  me,  if  you  havw 
pAty— but  for  one  moment!" 

Did  behearher  ?  He  did  not  answer ;  but,  as  if  be  guess- 
mi  her  meaning  from  her  action,  he  flung  up  his  arms  ia  air,  «ri 
tf  to  aay»  ^  Deqwir,  'despair  l-^aU's  lost  t"  -«-for  so  l^er  heart 
Interpreted  his  action — and  in  another  instant  he  was  oilt  of 
sight.  The  riflemen  followed  soon  behind  him,  stealing,  from 
eover  to  cover  in  the  neighboring  foliage,  and  had  scareeljf! 
.  been  hidden  from  her  gaae  before  the  fierce  troopers  of  Tarle- 
ten  eame  bounding  after  them*  Vainly  did  her  eyes  strain  in 
Ae  examination  of  the  forms  of  those  who  fled;  she  saw  uolr 
tiie<»neof  aU— he  whom  alone  she  sought  for;  and  the  foar 
of  his  fate  grew  into  absolute  certainty  when  the  blu6  oqMorms 
of  the  terrible  legion  came  out  oH' every  hand  before  her.  She 
•aw  them  hurrying  fast  and  far  after  the  flying  partisans,  and 
eveiy  Usstof  the  trumpet^  as  it  died  away  in  the  distance, 
bfougfat^k  new  pang  into  her  mind,  until  the  agony  became  in- 
supportable. She  determined  to  suffer  no  longer  under  the 
gnawing  tuspense  whieh  clamored  at  her  heart. 

^  I  will  know  the  wonit:   I  cannot  bear  this  agony,  and 
•it^r 
Thus  nraminring,  she  started  from  her  place  by  the  .window 
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ard  turned  to  the  feeble  Rose,  who  still  Uy  upon  the  floor  «t 
her  feet»  in  a  degree  of  mental  and  physical  prostration  &U  m 
great,  even  nowv  as  at  the  first  moment  im  whiok^  the  balith 
joined. 

'*  Bose,  dear  Rose,  will  you  go  with  met" 

^  Where,  go  where,  Janet !     Ton  fnghten  ma  1" 

**  There  is  no  danger  now.  Qo  with  me«  Bose,  dear  caosin* 
let  me  net  go  alone." 

'*  Bat  tell  me  where,  dearest  Janet  ?  Wheae  woald  joq 
go  1  and  you  look  so  strange  aad  wild ;  put  of  jettr  htih 
Janet" 

''No — no— no  matter.  It  is  no  time.  I  mnst  §%  I  «mI 
seek  him,  Qpse,  and  I  wonld  not  go  alone.  Came  wiA  wifk 
dearest,  my  sister,  come  with  me.  BeUave  me 
be  no  danger  --^  only  to  ih^  kvemoeJ' 

"What,  where  they've  been  fighting,  and  in  aUlJhai  1 
blood  V*  cried  the  ^ther^  in  a  vqioe  that  waa  a  shriek. 

'*Even  there — where  there  is  blood*— wheve^^oh,  Qod.  be 
with  me  I  where  there  BHHt  be  death*  I  go  to  aeek.  far  it» 
Rose,  thongh,  I  would  not  find  it  if  I  could,". aoleaaly,  aad 
with  clasped  and  uplifted  handsy  re^^onded  tbe.d«r#feed  waidtwi. 

"  Never,  never,"  cried  the  ether. . 

*'  Rose,  dear  Rose,  will  you  let.  me  go  alone  t  I  beg  /tiu 
Rose,  OB  my  knees,  there  b  no  danger  myw." 

"  There  is  danger,  Janet,  and  they  will  murder  oa.  I  hand 
them  crying  and  shouting  only  a  minate  agot;  and*  tbei% 
Aere  is  that  dreadftd  trunqpet  now,  whose,  sounds  ^  like. a 
sword-stab  to  my  heart.  I  can  not»  Janet — rl  date. not;  theis 
is  danger." 

**None:  on  my  life.  Rose,  diere.ia  no  danger  noW'  Oir 
people  have  retreated,  and  the  dragoons  have  all  gvtm  eS  hi 
pursuit  They  are  now  a  great  way  oft.and  w»  eaa  get.Wk 
to  the  house  long  before  they  return.  Do  not  fisaiy  BMe».bat 
go  with  me,  only  for  a  little  while." 

**  I  can  not,  I  will  not  go  among  the.dead  bodie^  Y^  iwoai^ 
not  have  me  go  there,  Janet ;  yhn  smiely  will  not  go  3tonr8elf  T 

<'Ay,  there.  Rose,  even  there,  among  the  dying  and  thi 
dead, if  it'muet  be  so.'   I  may  serve  the  one,il  hAiaa:nO:i 
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to  lemr  the  other.  It  may  be — it  must  be  —  dreadfal  to  look 
iqpon,  but  my  heart  holds  it  to  be  a  duty  that  I  should  go  there 
no^ir,  and,  if  not  a  duty,  it  is  a  desire  that  I  can  not  controL 
I  most  go,  Bo^e,  and  I  would  not  go  alone." 

**  I  will  not ;  forgive  me,  Janet,  but  I  should  go  mad  to  see 
the  blood  and  the  dead  bodies.     I  can  not  go." 

'*  Qod  be  with  mej!  J  mivit  .go,  alpn^  :'|  and,  as  she  replied 
thus,  giving  her  solemin  deterinrnation,  her  eyes  were  uplifted 
in  a  holy  appeal  to  th^  ^Ipigh^y^  Being,  wbose  presence, 
in  the  absence  of  all  others,  she  had  iDvoked  for  her  adventure. 
.  **  £(old  im^  oot|  Rose,  I  aipn  <  resolved.  I  nptust^gp,  ihoi^gl^  I 
go  al9»ei  Jet,  I  should  noti  Bose,  if  yoii  would  btit  reflect. 
Tiiere  a^  no  noises  ^oWf  tber^  are  no  alarms ;  Uie  trooj^s  have 
^one;  tfien^  la  no  sort  of  danger." 

Shi;  lofikked  appealiugly  to  her  c^onfLpanion  while  ahe  spoke, 
\sal  hei  eye  mot  no  answering  sympath^s  -in  that  of  Bose 
Duncao.  The  tenors  of  the  latter  were  unabated.  There 
iraa  a. vital  difiereiice  of  character  between  the  two.  The 
elastic  spirit  of  the  mor$.  Uvely  maiden  was  one  merely  of 
the  physical  ai^d  external  wor]^^  She  was  the  summer-hird, 
a  thjbqg,  of  glitter  itn^  of  S9nsbinf3^  Q>\i0  could  not  live  m 
the  stormy  weather ;  she  coul^  not  bide  ^^e  turbulence  or. 
Btiife.  Itvas  af  such  a  time  that  the  spirit  of  Jan^t  Berkeley 
came  forth  in  strength,  if  not  in  buoyauee  ;  e>^^n  as  the  eagle, 
ivbo  tak^  that  season  to  soar  fiorth  from  his  mountain  dwelling, 
when  the  black  masses  of  tbe  tempest,  growl  and  gather  most 
gloomily  around  It. 
"Ton  will  not,  lE^osel" 
"No,  do  npt  ai^k  me,  iJ^anet." 

The  fii:^  and  determined  maiden»  without  another  word, 
^lipply  raffed  her  finger^  an^,  pointed  to  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, where  her  father  was«  Tlie  uplifted  finger  then  pressed 
her.  lips,  fpr  a  m^oment,  and  in  the  next  ^he  wasrgone  from  sight. 
Bose  did  not  believe  that  she  would  jgo  foith  after  her  refusal 
to  acpompaigr  her,  and  she  now  earnestly  called  her  back. 
But  she!  w^  already  out  of  hearing:  she  had  ^one  forth  to 
tly#^f^  of. bloody  ftn4  battle ;  and,  ji^rong  VQ  love,  and  fearless 
ip  §^)^hingand  copcentrative  affections,  she  had  gon^  alonft' 
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THB  WOUNDED  LOTBE. 

Lots  is  the  vltol  prineiple  of  religion*- it  i»  rdigioof.  It 
is  (he  devotion  that  fears  not  death— whidi  is  not  won  hy  His 
— which  can  not  be  sednced  fh>ni  dntj — whidi  is  patient  and 
nneomplainiug  amid  privation.  Its  existence  beeemes  mwgoi 
in  that  of  ihe  object  which  it  worships,  and  its  first  gift  is  dM 
sacrifice  of — self.  There  is  no  love  if  tiie  heart  willjiot  make 
this  sacrifice,  and  the  heart  never  truly  loves  unto  thb  saerifiee 
be  made.  Self  is  that  life  which  we  surrender  when  we  gain 
the  happiness  of  the  blessed.  Seldom  made  in  this  life,  it  is 
yet  the  only  condition  upon  which  we  are  secure  of  the  fetnrs. 
Ah  !  happy  the  spirit  which  is  soonest  ready  for  the  saerifiee. 
To  such  a  spirit,  Heaven  and  Immortality  are  one ! 

The  d^iny  of  such  a  creature  as  Janet  Berkeley  nught 
even  now  be  written.  She  is  secure.  There  can  be  no  change 
in*  such  a  character.  Time,  and  fortune,  sickness,  the  defeat 
of  hope,  and  the  consciousness  of  approaching  death,  conU 
never  alter  one  lofty  mood,  one  self-devoting  impulse  of  her 
soul.  Surely,  though  she  seeks  the  field  of  tenor  unaccom- 
panied by  human  form,  she  will  not  necessarily  be  alone.  1^ 
God  whose  worship  calls  only  for  love,  will  not  be  heedlass  of 
the  safety  of  her  who  toils  for  the  beloved  one.  Be  ia  widi 
her. 

Resolute  as  die  was  to  seek  the  field  of  strife,  and  fbariess 
as  her  conduct  approved  her  spirit,  die  was  yet  sufficiently 
maiden  in  her  reserve,  to  desire  as  much  as  possible,  to  eotieed 
from  stranger  eyes  the  object  of  her  adventure.  With  m  cal(> 
tious  footstep,  therefore,  she  stole  fiN>tn  coveiTM  eoyef,  xaMStJkm 
reached  the  artificial  bank,  dustering  Mnd  crowded  withi 
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Ttntei^ftidi  inpporled  die  tr%&8^  aasxmm  ilde  of  th«  Bprn^ 

CMOS  STOiiie.    WMi  a  treoiUin^  h«id  flbe  p«rtofl  tW  ahnkb- 

hmj   brfem  Imt,  anil  bar  ejes  to^k  in  far  an  ttisiaiit  tWfieU 

ef^  iMiftila,  aad  tfiaHy  imnMiat^  Aftex»  shottfng  but  its  objaata, 

el— cii»  as  if  with  a  iaotal  oomprehtoffloh  of  their  own.    Mi» 

eoaildl  not  be  mistaken  in  the  draadftd  ot||edts  ia  her  sighl. 

Tlie*  a«rM  teatimottlas  of  thtsi   desperate  <ght  were  strewed 

around  4^.   Her  iqdifted  feot,  m  tfae  verj.  Brst  s^p  #bkifa  she 

had  been  abont  to  take  from  the  bank»  hang  snitjhended' orer 

Ab  liMeasl^odjp  ef  one  of  its  vietims*'    She  tnmdd  anddtolj 

and  siekeninglj  away. '  Bhe  streverbnt  isfae  iebnld  not  pass  inhi 

Ae  avenais  at  that  peial, '4nd  she  receded  through  thethicket, 

and  made  her  way  roand  to  another  qnaiften  in  whieh  she  hoped 

to  £nd  an  nnebstmeted  passage.  There  was  bat  little  time  for 

delay,  and  with  this  thonght  a  newresobltion  broaght  strength 

ta  her  frame.    Again  her  hand  parted  the  copse,  making  a  pa«> 

aage  for  her  person.    This  time  eke  dared  not.  look^    She  did 

iMit  a^ain  pennit  herself  either  to  think  oir  to  look,  hut.  mi- 

arint^ly  leaping   across   the  diteh^  Ae  stood  for  a  tMmeiit» 

awed  andtrerabliag,  bat  stIU  firm*  in  th^^  prestoee  of  the  dbadw 

She  was  mettotiless  for  several  seeonds;  bnt  her  mind  netu- 

traMaed j  in  •  Ha  noUe  strength  of  porpese,  the  otherwise  tnily 

feminine  feebleness  of  her  .person.    She  was  abont  to  mov^ 

forward  in  her  detenhined  task ;  bnt  when  she  atrove  to  lift 

her  foot^  it  seemed  half-fastened  to  the  groand.     She  looked 

down,  and  her  ^oe  was  covered  with  clotted  blood.    Sho 

itood  in  a  fttst^freeaing  paddlfe  of  what,  bilt  an  hour  before, 

had  been  warm  Hfe  and  feeling.    Bat  «he  did  net  now  give 

heed  to  the 'obatrtielion ;  she  was  nbconscibas  of  this  thotight. 

Her  aiind  was  elsewhere, '  and  her '  isyes  sought  for  another 

object    The  anxiety  of  her  hea^  was  too  intense  to  make  her 

hc^lnl  of  those  mtn^r  infloeaees,  which  at  another  time  would 

have  shocked  the  sensibiKtiis  and  overthrown  all  tbe  strength 

of  her  sex.    She  harried  forwancl,  and  her  eyes  were  batsy  all 

aroand  hchr.    The  whole  length  of  the  aveaae  s^caMd  marked 

hy  the  saflering  victims,  er  those  who  had  ceased  to  saifen 

Deafli  had  been  busy  in  this  qnarter,  and  tory  and  rebel  had 

aqfoally  paid  trlbnte  to  the  destroyer.    A  de^  moaning  feebly 
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vtlerad  but  fhll  of  paiii^  omte  to  het  «inrs.  It  gwBed  hm  ataf* 
Slie  followed  Ae  <me  nmiai  ovlj.  *A  wtmaAed  nm  lajluilf 
in  the  ditdi>'tb  vhkh  he'luKl^rawM  M  if  «»l>e  o«t  of  -the 
imy  of  th^  honloti  His  ^lieiM'mlid  shbvMifeB.mre  ^^m  &e 
MAk,  tbe  re0|lK)f  bit'bodf  w»  cdatealed.  A  fi%li«liil  gafefa 
Mfigmvl  Ihs  fitde,  aiid  1^  blood-smeaiiddieatmieffireiii  y&t 
Affile  witli  the  niekn^tt  «f  ^eatiii  He  «tfetebed  <M«i€eUe 
arm  >  as  Me  ^  ajiproaebed.  He  aailtM^d  a  Uoglel  kord-*^ 
'*  Wateis.^ 

At  a»olber  timor,  she  n^oald  liave  tqh  with  die  ^eed  tf 
cfaarilj  to  fariiig  him  ^ebleseed  dranghtfor  which  be  -prmjed; 
but  now  she  gave  hiai  no  heed.  There  was  nothnig  oi  Inb 
Smb  whieb  spoke  to  her  heart;  and  Ibat  tnoaning'  aowmi  y«t 
reliehed  her  slurs  atinterrils.  She  harried  onward,  and  the 
pleadilig  wretoh  saaik  back  aad  perished,  even  as  lie  prajed. 
She  heard  bis  last  gas^ng  grsan,  bnt  it  had  nA  eflSset  apoB  ber 
feeling*  Her  iitind  w«s '  sen«iblei  only  of  the  one  aoond  wiiie^ 
bad  b6  fsir  gaided  her  footsteps.  It  0ee«ied,'ilDo«^  Ae  ase- 
diom  4j(i  8onie>8trange  iastiilet)  at  4^nce  to  eonvey  it^lf  le  kr 
soul.  She  reaehedstbdbend'  in  llhe  av^nme  Whenee  it  eanie. 
On  the  edge'  of  the  ditch,  h«lf4Ntried  in  the  water  and  the 
long  grass,  lay  th^  wounded  mail.  A  single  glaaice  iafmltwjd 
her.     She  could  net  mistake  the  anifsrm. 

"'  Mellichampe !"  she  cried,  in  a  thrilling  voiee  of  tenor,  as 
wilii  one  desperate  bonbd  she  mshed  fbr^ard  to  the  qpot,  and* 
heedless  of  ihti  thick  blood  which  had*  dyed  the  grass  aH 
around  where  he  lay,  sank  on  her  knees  beside  him,  while  Iter 
enfolding  arms  were  wisq^ped  about  his  beiotau 

''£rne6i^^dearJSnlest^epeakM  me?  Ml  me  thai  yen  Kv« ; 
say  that  you  w^  mine  stillr-*^  that .  I  do  jlet  Ibse  yen.  Lack  «l 
me,  Blmest-^speak  to  me^^speakte  me  only  onee.*^ 

He  WW  in  her  aims^-^he  bveadidd**-he  lelt ;  tel  he  qpok« 
liot,  and  dtd  not  seem  eonsoiolu^  Her  heart  wak  strahg,  Aoagk 
suffering;  ftnd  her  feeble  strengdi  of  person,  under  its  prompt 
Jj*'^^^*  «»ployed  with  an  eit^^  of  ilrhioH  bbe  Kiid  Mver 
Z^^  conjectured  oiie  half  the  possessian,  Co  4h«f  4iim  ribrCh 
™^  *o  vines  and  brambles  which  lay  thick  armlnd  Ins 
woe^-^tlie  oonoea&ing  covw  in  which  he  had  becA  atuditmi^^ 
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plaoed'bj  Ae^trmt^  WiAbertfK>pM  .ib«  w^meut  befbr^  lii3  own 
fligltt.  Fiom  ihif  ecM^ev  flbe  i¥ifw  strafe  t^lift  tfa^  Axm  of  her 
laver;  and,  thoogb  wounding  her  delieitte  fingers  at  eivery 
effort  witk  the  tbomBt.Uie  devoted  Janet  feH  nothing  of  tl^eir 
injuries  as  she  labeved  witb  this  ob^tt  With  g^reat  ^rt  she 
Boceeedftd  in  dmnriag  faun  upon  the  bank.  an4,  has  1%0^  now. 
reated  apon  her  anw.  A  WrUhingof  hiapersen»  a  cl^oking, 
half-^appr^^d  groaff»  atteeted  the  velnnwg.coAseioiiBnesst 
with  ihe^inereased  pain  foUowing  Ais,niovemen^>  and  mixed 
i^oaoa  and  menacea  fell  incoherentlj  £rqm  his-  lips*  ^yen 
th#ae4%n8«  though  signs  of  pain  to  him*  and;  hpldii^g  forth  no 
eaconrageQ^eat^of  hope  to  hery  were  j^et  more  gratefol  thscn  the 
aaeonmUmsness  in  which  he  lay  befoi^e*  ShO/spoke  to  hi^n — 
the  words  bursting  forth  in  an  intensity  of  oatnral  eloqnenc^ 
firom  her  tongue,  which  could  scarce  have  failed  to  arouse  himn 
even  from  the  stupor  of  overcoming  death  itself, 

•«Bpeak|  to  me,  Mellichampet  dear  jlBmest»  speak  to  qe. 
tell  me  that  yen, live — thaliyom-are  a^  hurt  to  dfa^h«  It  is, 
Jauelf  ypni  own  Janet,  that  calls  u]g)09  json.  Look  iip  imd> 
•ee ;  look  up.  and.  (tear  me*  ^  It  i^  my  apnsi  dear  £j;aasl^  ^hat, 
bold  you  now ;  the  hloq^..m^ : Mft  ^1  gone."  ,.,        / 

And  his  dim  eyes  did  unclose,  and  tl|D^jdj4'look' t^  w4th, 
a  sweet  mournfcdness  of  expression,  vacant  and  wild,  that 
grew  into  a  smile,  almost  of  pleasure,  when  they  met  the 
earnest,  commiserating  glance  of  hers.  They  closed  again 
almost  instantly »  however;  but  he  murmured  her  name  at  the 
moment 

"Janet— your 

"Tour  own,  in  life  and  death,  Ernest — ever  your  own.** 
And  she  clung  to  him  with  a  tenacious  bold,  at  that  instant, 
as  if  determined  that  death  should  take  no  separate  victim. 
He  was  again  conscious,  and  spoke,  though  feebly  :  — 

"  I  fear  me  it  is  death,  Janet.  I  feel  it ;  this  pain  can  not 
long  be  endured,  and  mj  limbs  are  useless." 

"Speak  not  thus,  Ernest;  I  know  it  is  not  so.  Stay — 
move  not.    I  will  lift  you  to  the  house — I  will — " 

"You!''  and  he  smiled  feebly  and  fondly,  as  he  arrested 
tfwi  idle  speech. 
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'^G^d  of  heaven!  hmv9  inercy!  wkmJt  sbidl  I  dof  I 
not  helf^  hhAi^  *nd '  tbe  exehnnatioft  %firat  ftpentaoeoMly 
frbm  her  lips,  Mlshe  ibtmd,  after  repeated  effotls,  that  her  f&^ 
hleannir  irere  inadeqi^ate  lo  the  task  even  of  Uttmg  hin  firon 
hli  preienl  pafaifel  positkm  to  A  drier  8p«l  npon  the  hamk^ 
In  her  bewikerttieBt  atid  togntoh,  sbe  M«ld  only  eali  liia 
name  in  a  bittet  fondness,  Re  heard  her  ooaiplaiiits,  msd 
seemed  to  eottipMhetid  their  ooeasien.  Bis  lips  p«rt«d»  iokI, 
thdn^  with  pltiti'  snd'aiseBstble'ettmrt,  he.strovet»  speak  to 
her.  The  wordi  were  feint  and  inandihle.  She  bent  dnmm^ 
her  ears,  and  at  length  disthiguished  what  he  said.  -He  iMrt 
named  to  her  the  fiithf^it  negro  who  had  <mee  befbre  slec»d  eo 
opportunely  betweeii  hkn  and  his  enemy,  and  had  neairty  Mrf- 
ftirad  a  dreadfhl'iAtod  ignominioiis  death  in  6Bnseq<fenee  ef  bk 
fideHty.  ' 

"Scip— Scipity— hewtUeome— Seip.**  >  ^ 

Hi^  eyes  dosed  wiili  ^th«  d&m,  btit  her  fiM  brightened  ^ 
die  listened  to  the  weirdo,  She  immediately  laid  his  head 
tet^detly  npon  thdhKnk.'piressed  the  pale/nneonsdoitf  forehead 
with  her  lips,  and,  hounding  away  through  the  thidcet,  hmrried 
with  all  the  fleetness  of  a  a^alont  and  devoted  spirit  U  Ab 
templetiott  of  her  task. 
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Bhs  wai  not  long  in  finding  tlio  faitliftil  Seipio.  Ho  spmng 
widi  all  tho  alaeri^  of  a  gonntno  feeal  in  obedionce  to  her 
commandB.  Wben  ho  board  from  lior  faltoring  lips  tho  taolan- 
choly  oecaiioto  whioh  oallod  for  his  attondanco»  his  own  omo- 
tMm  was  unrestralnaMo*  thongh  ho  affeotod  to  donbt  the  oor- 
talnty  of  hor  informsiion. 

«<  Who— who  da  hurt,  Missis  t  Ton  no  saj  da  Mass  Amest  1 
I  wo  bliob  it  Mass  Amost,  he  too  strong,  and  he  too  quick 
tor  let  dam  dam  toiy  hmt  a  bone  in  he  body.  He  somebody 
elsoy  missis.  Ton  no  'casion  for  scare ;  he  somebody  else  hAb 
knock  on  ho  head :  no  Mass  Amest,  I  b^rry  sartin.  But  I  go 
kmg  irid  yon  all  do  same*  d<ongh  I  no  gnine  tink  da  MasiB 
Amest  git  hurt  ^o  bab  tnviA  fanri,  I  tnra  soger  mysef.  I 
ran  way  from  ole  nyaami,  and  take  do  bnsh  after  dem  tory.  I 
Bway  to  Qod  nothing  gnine  'top  me  t  once  in  de  woods.  Bnt, 
come,  yotfdg  missis,  show  mo  do  place  whay  de  person  hnrt, 
dongh  I  know  berry  well  taint  Mass  Amest." 

Denying  her  assertion,  yet  feaiinf^  at  eVery  step  tliat  he 
took'-*  and,  indeed,  only  denying  that  he  might  the  morii 
madily  Impose  upon  himself  with  the  nnbelief  which  he  Ex- 
pressed, but  with  which  he  was  yel  not  satisfied — the  sturdy 
Seipio  Mk>wed  his  young  mbtress  toward  the  arenue.  Th^y 
had  not  reached  the  Kttle  copse,  however,  by  which  it  #as 
girdled,  befbre  they  heard  the  rash  cf  horses,  and  the  shrill 
blast  of  the  bngle. 

'•Top  in  dis  bnsh,  young  missis ;  squat  down  hers  nndei 
diB  persimmon,  whay  day  can't  see  you." 
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"No,  Scipio,  let  tw  go  forward.  I  tliink  we  can  get  to  the 
avenue  before  they  come  up,  and  I  would  have  you  lift  bw 
into  the  bushes  out  of  the  way  of  the  horsemen,  before  tkey 
have  passed  by.  Do  not  fear,  Scipio;  we  shall  hare  time, 
but  you  must  go  forward  quickly." 

The  black  looked  into  her  face  with  astonishment,  as  well 
he  might  Her  words  were  unbroken,  and  her  ton^  quick 
and  unaffected,  equable^  even  musical ;,  while  his  own,  aocii»- 
tomed  as  he  had  bkin  allliis  life  to  \iil6r  aiid  complete  wiboc- 
dination,  were  tremuloY^  iv:it|i  ,timidi(y  and  fear. 

"  Gor-a-mity,  Miss  Janet,  you  no  scare  1  You  no  fngbten, 
and  yoai^nly  y^^wag  g$At  *  S^p  vktofbei^  when  you^beeo  molj 
,aoi  high,  and  here  ydu  iaU-=-yo^  'ta»  up  tralgbt— J««a 
all  round — you  notipoubl^,  d^Kigh  yo«  h^ar  d^fiom  Uew 
de  s<^r8  combg»  Wfai^'  Ibt  yon  n4  seam  like  Seipio  V* 
Abe  could  not  smile  Ht  that  laoBient,  as  at  another  she 
fcarcely  have  refrained  from  doing ;  btti  her  eye  waa 
upon  the  balf-unoenred  negro,  and' her  laf»er  fingcik-  rMled  ob 
Ilia  sable  wtiat,  as  Aa  eaid  ia  tones  wliidi  ttrengtbeeed  kn^ 
as  be  felt  tkey  oMoe  from  one  who  was  hetself  sttpeiE*attt«% 
strengthened^ — 

^Fesr  uotfaing,  but  icoane  en  qskkly.  I  taert  sH 
strength,  fidpio;  and,  if  yon  will  mimd  whM  I  say  to 
^ete  will  be  no  danger.    Oosb#  «»•■• 

He  opposed  aothing  farther  to  bar  ptegreoi,  b«t  A^ttopved  m 
sUenoe.  Tbejr  bad  reached  m  enter  fenee,  tbe  nuk  of  wUeb 
bad  been  let  dowi^ia  ^Eder  to  tbe  fiMpaiiege^or  ibe  cavalijr 
before,  when  tbe  locveMdeg  damer  of  tbe  syproesbieg  deCadi- 
^^  ^nder  BMsfield  agaiiu  bnpelled  Se^is  le  oUws«g^es^ 
lions  of  cantioii  to  bU  yeutbftd  mlBtiffcs.  But  sbe  beeded  bia 
«at,  and  oontimied  ber  ]«egiess.    N«r  did  be  dbsink.    He 

not ^ 

^e  deHcac 

tbut 
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ttot.  Her  maiden  inntcenoe  bad  never  yet  dreamed  of  a 
wit>Dff  to  tliat  purity  of  soul  and  penBon^  of  irbieh  Iver  wltole  life 
■  flMjgbt  weH  bave  been  eonsidered  tbe  embodied  repreiieiitatpriB. 
Bot  tbe  forbearance  of  libe  negro,  «nd  bi«  ready  oompiiaitde 
bitberto,  all  dkappeared  wbeo,  on  reaching  tbe  i^opge^  be  b^- 
keld  ilie  brigbt  sabres  fiasbing  in  bis  eyes  immediately  in  the 
eo«Hyavd,  as^  rotrnding  tbe  yetlilasing  fabric,  the  troopers  of 
BarsfleM  ireire  efven  tbieii  niakiog  -with  all  speed  toward  the 
avenne.  He  caught  the  wrist  of  bis  mistress,  and  pointed  out 
^e  adraneiag  enemy.  She  saw  at  a  glance  tbat»  in  another 
aieaoit,  they  would  make  ibebr  a^^aratiee  in  the  avenue 
^pnte  as  soon  as  herself  Bat  a  few  paces  divided  her  fN>tn 
Melli^ainpe ;  and^  as  she  hesitated*  Aether  to  pause  or  pre- 
eieted,  she  tnnabl^  now,  for  Ae  first  time  in  her  movement. 
In  tifaat  nionient  of  dpubt>  i^  more  ready  physical  energy  of 
^le  «egro  obtained  the  asceadetii^.  With  something  like  fear 
be  drew  her  to  a  part  of  the  cofMse  which  was  thicker  than  tlie 
Teat,  and  here  she  partially  croucbed  ft:bm  ^ sight,  heiaking  ^ 
plaee  humbly  enough  immediately  behind  her.  Whalt  were 
bar  fe^Knga  tb^u,  hiithat  position  -^  what  her  featis! !'  She  b^e 
tbem  not  loag.  The  anxiety  and  tbe  suspense  weits  Infinitely 
•  beyond  all  estimation  of  ihe  danger  in  her  mind;  ftnd,  wiAi 
fearless  bands,  after  a  few  moments  «f  dreadful  pause  and 
i^rebeasioii,  she  divided  the  crowding  bushes  from  before 
ber,  and  k>oked  down  inte  the  ditch  which  separated  her  Arom 
die  avenue.  '  i 

At  that  moment,  leading  bis  >squad  and  moving  rapidly  at 
their  head,  Barsfield  rode  into  the  endosure.  Institiotiv^y ,  as 
abe  beheM  hb  huge  fotm  and  fiereely*excited,  barsb  fSsatures, 
her  bands  sunk  ^wu  at  her  eide,  and 'the  slender  branches 
wfaidh  she  had  opeoed.Jn  tbe  copse  belDiis  her, 'with  their 
crowding  foliage,  resumed  io  part  their  old  position,  and  wOdld 
•most  Qom|»lately  bave  concealed  ber;  but  when,  in  ther  next 
instant^  she  beheld  the  ^enje  tory  ride  dbectly  to  the  spot 
where  Mellidiaflip^  lay,  when  she  saw  him  rein  op  his  steed 
and  leap  with  onward  haste  to  the  ground,  when  her  eye 
.reanned  tbe  iitense  malignity  and  mingled  exultatioa  and 
hatred  of  his  gtance,  and  she  saw  that  bin  bloody  sablre  was 
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even  then  uplifted'^ she  had  no  further  fears «-«- she  had  ne 
fittihe^  iheoghts  of  herself.  -She  tore  the  branehes  awajr  ^nm 
hefore  her,  and»  in  defiance  of  all  the  effn-ts  of  the  fiait&Ad 
Scipio  to  restrain  her,  she  leaped  forwaid  direetlj  int*  the 
path  of  the  tory,  and  in  the  faee  of  hSe  npUfted  wei^on. 

Her  appearance  was  in  the  last  de^pree  epportime.  AjmUmt 
moment  might  hare  ended  all  her  cans  for  her  Iovcr  Bns^ 
field  was  standing  above  hisur  abd.Melfichampe  had  eodfcibieed 
just  life  enough  to  give  die  tory  an  exense  soflkient  to  ^ire 
the  sword  which  he  held  into  the  bosom  of  diat  enemj  wl 
of  all  the  world,  he  was  most  desirous  to  destroy.  The 
tated  blow  was  almost  deseendiag,  and  die  fertle  youth .  ttim^ 
ulated  by  the  presence  of  his  foe,  was  vainly  struggluiig  to  ilie 
firom  the  earth,  which  was  all  discolored  with  his  blood,  fiis 
dim  eyes  w^fe  opening  in  momenlfcary  flashes,  whB%  his  sineiw- 
less  arm  was  feebly  striving  to  tilt  die' sabre,  which  ha  faW 
still  retained  tenaciously  in  his  grasp,  in  oppoekton  te  that  ef 
Barsfleld.  The  instinct  rather  than  the  reason  of  love  pre- 
vailed. '  Itadeed,  the  instinct  of  love  is  woman's  best  reipp. 
With  a  shrieh  that  tose  more  shrilly  upon  die  air  than  dM 
bugle: of  the  enemy,  she  threw  herself  under  the  weapon  ■  she 
lay  prostrate  tipon  the  extended  and  feinting  form  ef  her  lever 
—she  clasped  his  head  with  her  «rm%  and  hor  besom 
the  sweet  and  all-polrerM  barrier  which,  in  &at 
moment,  protected  hi^  The  weiq»ott  of  the  tory  was  i 
He  had  heard  her  cry — he  had  seen  the  movement*«-and  be 
did  not,  he  conld  not  then»  strike. 

'*  Save  him,  spare  him,  Banfield  !-^he  is  dying — yon  have 
already  slain  liimi  Ststke  no  other  blow ;  have  metey,  I  pn^ 
you''— if  not  upon  him,  have  mer^y  upon  me.  I  have  never 
wronged  you-^I  will  not— let  us  go.ficvew  Why  wiB  yen 
hate  us  so —why —why  f 

"Fear  not»  Miss  Berkeley •«-<-yon  mistdke  my  purpose r  I 
mean  not  to  destroy  him.  Leave  him  noiw— lei  one  of  my 
men  attend  you  to  the  house;  and  Mr.  Melfichamptr shall  he 
Uken  care  )of." 

'*  I  will  not  leave  him,"  she  exclaimed ;  ^  I  dare  not  taat 
fsu,  Barsfield  —I  can  Uke  care  of  him  mysd£" 


Thm  fierce  btaw  of  the  tory.  blaek^ed  as  this  reproathful 
speech  met  his  ears. 

*«  WhiU  1  not  tnisl  ne^  Miss  Berkeley  V 
•*  Vfhy  shonld  I !    Did  I  not  behold  jrcn^  eren  now,  «bqat 
to  strike  his  ungpaorded  bosom  V 

^  He  strove  lo  fight ->^he  effisred  veaistAnee^''  was  ihe^opne 
whmt:h%B%y  r^flfy  d[ ^  Ufrj, , 

*«He  strove  to  fight! — he  ofierbd  resistasee! — <ih,  sbaiMt 
CufM^in.  BaDifield-^ shame  to  ttaaftoodn^that  yon  sbotild 
apeak  sach  langnage!  What  resistiince  ooidd  beoffi^rt  how 
f#MJd  be^^gkt,.  and  ihe  \Ami  that  conld  only  have  given  him 
strength  for  such  a  conflict  soaking  np  the  earth  about  bvn  f 
If  that  blood  vere  now  in;  bis  heait#  Mr.  Bar^eldf  you  would 
not  naw  speak  thns«  nor  would  I  have  occa»on,  sin  to  plead 
for  his  life  at  any  hands,  aopMl,  l^ast  of  all,  at  yoursj' 

She  had  rMsed  herself  front  ihe  body*  over  which  she  still 
continued  to  bend,  under  the  indigpiation  of  her  •spirit  at  the 
monaaly  speech  of  the  tory.  Her  eyes  fiasbcpd  frrth  a  fire  as 
she  spoke,  'neath  which  his  own  grew  bumhied  and  ashamed. 
His  maseleis  quivered  with  rage  and  vexation,  ahd  his  only 
resort  for  (relief  was  to  that  natural  suggestion  of  the  lowly 
mind  which  seeks  to  conceal  or  fortify  one  base  action  by  the 
eommissi^Hii .  of  anoth^. 

^Take.ber  eway,  Beacham/'  he  said  to  one  of  the  troopers; 
Scarry  her  to  the  hona^ — tenderly,  Beacfaam -slenderly;  hurt 
be  not,    Be  careful*  iks  you  value  my  favor.'' 

"  Touch  me  ncit,"  ahe  eried  aloud,  '*  touch  me  not  t  put  ne 
band  nponme«  This  is  my  home,  Captain  Barsfield-*-*!  am 
here  of  right*  while  yen  are  but  the  guest  of  our  hospitality 
Do  not  snifer  these  men  to  lay  hands  upon  me/' 

"  But  you  are  here  in  dangen  Miss  Berkeley." 

"Onlyficoui  you,  sirr— only  flrora  yon  and  yours. .  I  am'  in 
no  danger,  sir,  from  him -i— none-*- none.  I  will  cling  to  him 
for  safety  to  the  last*  though  he  bear  me  not -^though  he  never 
hear  me  egain.  He  is  mine,  sir  and  I  am  his ;  but  yon  knew 
diis  before.  He  is  mine — you  shall  not  tear  me  from  my 
husband  .** 
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*' Husband!"  oried  Ba^field^  in  onmltigaAed  srarprite  and 
unconcealed  vexation. 

<*  Yes,  husband,  before  €M«  if  boI  in  the  ejB  ol  man  1  lAw- 
iDg  or  dead,  Emert,  I  am  still  jouite-^-^ours  omky.  I  swear  it 
by  this  nnconscions  form — I  swear  it  by  aH  that  is  good  aad 
hoIy-^aU  that  can  haHow  an  innocent  IdVb,  and  make  sacred 
and  strong  so  solemn  and  so  dear  a  pledge  1  Ton  can  aat  saw 
separate  ns — jott  daie  not  !*' 

**  Ten  know!  not.  Miss  Berkeley,  how  mneh  I  ean  daie  m  die 
performance  of  my  duty." 

'^This  is  no  duty  of  yours— *I  need  none  of  ye«r  gaa^liaB- 
ship." 

. "  Ay,  Miss  Berkeley,  yon  do  not,  perkape,  bnt  ke  doea.  Ha 
is  my  prisoner,  under  charge  of  a  heavy  crime — ^of  treason  tr 
hb  sovereign,  and  ef  being  a  spy  upon  my  camp." 

"  What !  he-t-Mellichampe  I  Oh,  false,  Mse— ibolidi  and 
false !"  was  her  ahnost  fierce  exclamation. 

<*  True  as  gospel.  Miss  Berkeley,  as  I  riiall  prove  to  his  oon* 
victkm,  if  not  yoors.  But  this  is  triflings  surely;  Beachatt, 
remove  the  lady ;  treat  her  tenderly,  but  remove  her  horn  tb4 
body  of  the  pviaoner:  we  mnat  seeore  him  at  all  hasards— 
living  or  dead.'' 

The  rugged  soldier,  in  obedience  to  these  tbmmaaids,  ap- 
proached tke  midden,  who  new  blong  more  fimly  tkan  erv^r  ts 
the  half  eohseions  feitm  of  her  krer.  Her  arms  irhrfi  woubI 
about  his  neck,  and,  with  oonraleive  shrieks  at  intervals,  sIm 
spoke  alternately  to  Barsfield  and  ker  k>v€ir.  In  the  mean- 
time, beholding  the  i^roaoh  of  tke  s«4dier  wko  had  beaa 
instmoted  to  bear  her  away,  the  fkitfalbl  Scipto,  tho^eq^-entirdy 
unarmed,  tlid  not  hesitate  at  once  to  leap  forwaiU  to  her  assist' 
ance.  He  made  his  way  between  her  and  the  soldier  Beadiiaif 
and,  though  his  arms  Imng  without  movemeUft  $X  his  side,  lh«« 
was  yet  enough  in'  his  manner  to  show  to  the  toryibat  hf 
meditated  all  tke  resiatance  of.wkioh,  tmdet  the  cireilmataBCSf. 
he  could  be  eonndeied  eapable.  Hie  teeth  were  art  fimly; 
his  eyt9  sought  those  ef  the  ealdier,  and  were  tkel^  i«e4';  ai 
his  head  rested  upon  one  shoulder  with  an  air  of  dogge#  i 
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*  miiMiiion  which,  even  before  he  spoke,  ooiivejed  all  the  elo* 
qaence  of  bis  subseqaeiit  words. 

**  Bay  de  wad,  missis — only  say  de  wad,  and  I  hammer  dis 
poor  bockrah  till  he  hab  noting  leff  but  de  white  ob  de  eye. 
He  hab  sword  for  stick*  and  Scip  only  hab  b#hand  and  teel*; 
but  1  no  'fraid  ob  urn;  only  yon  say  de  wnd^i-^dat's  all  !'* 

But  poor  Scipio,  as  was  natural  enough  at  sa^  a  moment, 
ill  •.lie  presence  of  his  mistress,  and  his  blood  mounting  hii^h 
at  seeing  the  condition  of  Ernest  Mellichampe,  had  grieveu«W 
miscalculated  his  own  strength.  He  had  scarcely  spoken 
when  a  stroke  from  the  back  of  a  sabre  across  the  head  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  like  a  stunned  ox,  and  taught  Janet  how 
little  commiseration  she  was  to  expect  from  the  fierce  man 
H'lio  stood  before  her,  wielding,  at  that  instant,  her  entire  des- 
tiny. The  soldier  advanced,  though  with  some  evident  reluc- 
tance, and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her.  She  started,  on  the 
instant,  and  rose  immediately  to  her  feet. 

"If  you  are  resolved  upon  violence  toward  me,  Captain 
Barsfield,  I  will  spare  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  the  pain 
of  suffering  it  You  have,  sir,  all  the  shame  of  Laving  com- 
manded it.  I  know  that  you  have  the  strength  to  tear  me 
away  from  him ;  yon  are  wise,  perhaps,  as  you  seem  only  to 
employ  it  when  the  difference  is  so  manifest.  But  I  will  not 
be  separated  from  him,  though  you  declare  him  your  prisoner : 
I  will  be  a  prisoner  also ;  I  will  cling  to  him  wherever  you 
may  decree  that  he  shall  be  carried  ;  for  know,  sir,  that  I  trust 
yon  not.  The  man  who  will  employ  violence  to  a  woman 
would  murder  his  sleeping  enemy  !" 

'*  Remove  her  to  the  house,  Beacham,''  was  all  that  the  tory 
said ;  but  his  words  were  uttered  with  teeth  closely  clinched 
together,  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  to  quiver  with  indigna- 
tion. At  that  moment  the  sound  of  Tarleton's  returning  bugle 
smote  suddenly  upon  the  ears  of  all ;  and  the  quick  sense  of 
Janet  immediately  saw,  iu  the  features  of  Barsfield,  that  the 
intelligence  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mind.  He  huiTied  his 
commands  for  the  removal  of  Mellichampe's  body,  aud  was  now 
doubly  anxious  to  convey  her  to  the  house.    Without  a  defi- 

11 
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Qito  motive  fbr  reCdsiog  now  to  do  thai  to  which,  but  a  i 
before,  she  had  consented,  site  sprang  again  to  the  penoa  «f 
her  loTor,  again  threw  her  BaoBa  about  hiai,  and  relbsed  to  be 
separated.  While  thus  situated,  the  tones  of  anoUier  voics 
were  heard  immediatelj  behind  the  group.  Ilie  deep,  nb- 
daed,  but  stem  accents  of  Tarleton  himself  were  not  to  be 
mistaken;  and  Barsfield  started  in  obyioas  agitati^mt  as  he 
heard  the  question  which  first  announced  to  hia  the  ] 
•f  his  snperioc 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


TARLETON   IN   TIME. 


Thr  group,  at  that  moment  in  the  avenue,  forrnei)  a  striking 
pictitre.  Tlie  voice  of  Tarleton  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
paralyzing  and  fixing  to  his.  place  each  of  the  parties.  Janet, 
on  bended  knee,  with  her  person  half  stretcliod  over  the  insen- 
sible body  of  her  lover,  Iier  fnce  turned  and  her  Iiand  uplifted 
to  the  legionary  colonel,  looked,  at  the  same  moment,  relieved 
and  apprehensive.  She  feh  that  the  presence  of  Tarleton  was 
a  restraint  upon  the  vindietive  personal  hostility  of  Barslield  ; 
but  did  she  not  also  know  that  tlie  name  of  the  legionary  was 
synonymous  in  Carolina  with  everything  that  was  bloody  and 
revengeful  t  She  hoped  and  trembled,  yet  she  was  better 
pleased  that  the  destinies  of  her  lover  should  rest  with  the 
latter  than  the  former.  Tarleton  conld  have  no  individual 
batred  to  MeTlichampe ;  she  well  conceived  the  viperous  and 
unforgiving  hate  which  rankled  against  him  in  the  bosom  of 
tbe  toiy. 

The  quiet  inquiry,  the  even  and  mtbdned  tones,  of  Tar- 
leton, had  the  effect  of  a  like  paralysis  upen  the  limbs  of 
Barsfield.  His  mood  was  rebuked — his  violent  proceedings 
at  once  arrested,  as  he  beard  them ;  yet  they  were  words  of 
simple  inquiry. 

*'  What  does  all  this  mean,  Captain  Barsfield  t  why  is  this 
lady  here  t" 
.      The  tory  explained,  or  sought  to  explain,  Init  he  performed 
the  task  imperfectly. 

"  A  wounded  enemy — a  prisoner,  sir.  I  would  have  con- 
veyed him  where  he  could  procure  tendenee,  but  Miss  Berkeley 
resisted.' 
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The  maiden  rose.  She  approached  Tarleton,  and  said  li 
him,  in  low,  hnt  still  andible  tones, 

"  Because  I  would  not  trust  him.  He  would  have  killed 
him — he  would  have  murdered  him  with  his  bloody  sword,  if 
I  had  not  come  between." 

'*  But  who  is  he,  joung  lady,  what  is  the  youth  in  whom 
you  take  such  interest!" 

Her  tips  quivered,  and  a  faint  flush  spread  itself  over  her 
cheeks,  but  she  did  not  reply. 

"  Who  is  the  pnsoner,  Captain  Barsfield  V 

"  A  rebel,  sir-— one  Mellichampe." 

<*  Son  of  Max  Mellichampe  ?"  demanded  Tarkton,  inter* 
mpting  him. 

"  The  same»  sir s  as  malignant  a  rebel  as  his  father;  and 
one  not  only  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  such,  but  one  whom  I 
would  secure  for  trial  as  a  spy." 

At  these  words  she  spoke.  The  -accusation  against ^her  lover 
aroused  her.  Her  eye  flashed  mdignant  flres  upon  the  toiy 
as  she  spoke  fearlessly  in  reply. 

*'  It  is  fake,  sir^-^a  wilful  falsehood,  believe  me.  Emert 
Mellichampe  was  no  spy ;  be  could  not  be.  This  man  con- 
ceives bis  enemy's  character  from  his  own.  Mellichampe  is 
incapable,  sir,  4)f  so  base  an  employment ;  and  Captain  Bars- 
field  knows  him  sufficiently  well  to  know  it  Ernest  did  bd 
come  to  the  house  to  see  us,  ai  he  was  accustomed  to  come ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  Captain  Barsfield,  with  his  troof^ 
came  thai  very  day  also.  My  father  always  extended  to  £r 
nest  Mellichampe  the  same  hospitality  which  he  extended  to 
Captain  Barsfield ;  and  bo,  sir,  you  see  that  Ernest  was  onr 
visiter,  our  guest,  like  Captain  Barsfield,  and  one  of  tl<ein 
could  no  more  be  a  spy  than  the  other.  Captain  BarsfieU 
knows  all  this ;  and,  if  he  did  not  hate  Ernest,  I  should  not 
have  to  tell  it  you.  But  I  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  as  I  tm  t 
woman :  Ernest  was  no  spy,  and  the  charge  against  him  ii 
false  and  sinful." 

She  paused,  breathless  and  agitated.  Tarleton  smiled 
faintly  as  be  heard  her  through,  and  his  eyes  rested  witk 
A  gentle  and   mos*^   unwonted   expression  upon  the  glowinf 
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ikee  of  tlie  fair  pleader.  Her  eye  ^runk  item,  while  ker 
whole  frame  trembled  beneath,  his  gase. 

**  Bat  why  it  he  here,  my  good  young  lady  1  why,  if  he  is 
OUT  friend,  why  is  he  here  1"  inquired  Tarletou,  in  the  gentlest 
language. 

**  I  said  not  that,  air ;  I  said  not  that  ke  was  a  loyalist ; 
Ernest  Mellichampe,  sir,  is  one  of  Marion's  men.'' 

*'  Ha  1"  was  the  quiek  exelamation  of  Tarleton,  and  his  brow 
was  farrowed  with  a  heavy  frown  as  he  uttered  it. 

**  But  not  a  spy— oh  no,  sir,  not  a  spy  !— -an  open,  avowed, 
honorable  enemy,  but  no  dpy*  He  fonght  against  l^is  man,  sir 
—this  man  Barsfield -**  who  hates  him,  sir,  and  oame  here 
only  just  now,  sir — I  saw  it^yself— and  would  have  killed 
£mest  with  his  sword,  sir,  and  he  senseless,  if  I  had  not  come 
between  him  and  the  weapon." 

"  Is  this  so,  Oaptain  Barsield  V*  inquired  Tarleton*  gravely 

'*  The  i^ebel's  weapon  was  uplifted,  Colonel  Tarleton,  and  he 
opposed  roe  when  I  sought  to  make  him  my  prisoner." 

*'0b!  false -rfslse,  sir — and  foolish  as  it  is  fake!*'  was 
her  reply ;  "  for  how  could  he  fight,  sir,  when  he  was  so  hurt, 
anti  lying  almost  senseless  on  the  gi*ass  ?" 

**  He  could  offer  but  little  resi8tance«  indeed,  Oaptain  Bars- 
field  V*  remarked  Tarleton,  sternly  and  coolly ;  "  and  this 
reminds  me  that  he  will  the  more  speedily  need  thp  assist- 
anee  of  our  surgeon.  Heie,  Decker— *  Wilson -^Broome--* 
ffo  one  of  you  and  request  Mr»  Haddows  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  weuttded  man— sabre-eut>  head  and  shoulder— ^a way ! 
«— and  you — a  score  of  yoiit  lift  the  body  and  bear  it  to  the 
house.  Tenderly,  men— tenderly  :  if  you  move  so  roughly 
•gam.  Corporal  Wilson,  I'll  cleave  you  to  the  chi^^ie  with  my 
sabre*  Ha  1  he  shows  his  teeth  again  i^a  fierce  rebel,  doubt- 
less, young  lady,  aud  a  troublesome  one,  too,  though  you  speak 
so  earnestly  in  his  behalf." 

lirhe  latter  remark  of  Tarleton  was  elicited  by  the  feverish 
resistance  which  the  partly-aroused  Mellichampe  now  offered 
to  his  own  removal.  The  soldiers  had  sought  to  wrest  his 
^abve  from  his  grasp,  aud  this  again,  with  the  pain  of  the 
movement!  had   provoked   his   consciousness.    He  stmgglsd 
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defperately  for  kn  instmti  gnaabtd  lik  teeih,  threw  his  cj«i 
upon  the  gronp  with  an  air  of  defiance  even  in  their  Taeanej* 
then  closed  tlietn  n^in,  as  he  fainted  away  in  a  deathlike 
sickness  in  the  arms  which  now  uplifted  liioi. 

Janet  would  have  clung  still  to  her  lover  as  they  bore  hin 
toward  the  dweiliug,  but  Tarleton  iaterposed.  He  approached 
her  with  a  smile  of  gentleness^  which  was  always  beant^ol 
and  imposing  when  it  made  its  afipearauce  upon  his  habiteally 
sombre  features. 

**  Oome,  Hiss  BeHceley,  let  us  go  forward  together.  To« 
will  not  fear  to  take  the  arm  of  one  wiiom  you  doubtleas  coasid- 
er  in  tlie  character  of  an  enemy —*- one,  probably,  of  the  very 
worst  sort.  Your  rebel  there»  in  whom  you  have  takes  sack 
a  sweet  interest,  has  no  doubt  tau^t  you  to  believe  neso: 
a^d  you  liave  readily  believed  all  that  he  has  taught  you.  I 
see  liow  matters  stand  between  yeu,  nay»  blush  not,  yea  have 
notlitng  to  blush  for.  Ton  have  only  done  your  doty  -—the 
duty  of  a  woman,  always  a  more  delkate,  often  a  more  hely* 
and  sometimes  a  far  more  arduous  duty  than  any  of  those  which 
Are  partieulariy  the  performance  of  man.  I  admire  you  Ibr 
what  you  have  done,  and  you  will  regard  me  as  a  friend  heie- 
alter,  though  I  am  at  war  now  with  some  of  those  when  yoa 
love  most  dearly.  This  matters  nothing  with  me  :  nor  am  I 
always «the  stern  monster  which  I  appear  to  so  many.  I  aa, 
they  say,  fond  of  bbod-spillitig,  aTid  I  fear  me  ^lat  mueb  of 
what  they  say  is  true ;  But  Bannister  Tarleton  waa  not  always 
"i^at  he  now  appears.  Some  of  his  boy  feelings  have  worked 
in  your  fkvor ;  and,  so  long  as  they  last—- and  Heaven  graat 
that  they  may  last  for  ever— I  will  admire  your  virtuea,  a»d 
freely  die  to  preserve  and  promote  them.  Go  now  and  attend 
upon  this  youth  :  and,  liear  me,  young  lady,  persuade  him  back 
to  his  true  allegiance.  Ton  will  do  him  as  good  a  service  hy 
doing  that,  as  you  have  done  him  now.  He  will  be  well  at- 
tended by  my  own  surgeon,  and  shall  want  for  nothing;  bat 
he  must  remain  a  prisoner.  The  charges  of  Captain  BarsMd 
must  be  examined  into,  but  he  shall  have  justice.** 

"Oh,  sir,  do  not  believe  those  charges — do  not  beKe^ 
ibat  n.an.    He  is  a  bad  man,  who  personally  hatea  Eraesl 
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wtaA  will  do  all  be  oah  to  ciMtroy  hfan,  as  bo  destroyed  bis 
fiithor." 

*'His  ftttber!  Tes,  yes,  I  remember.  Max  Me)licbaropo» 
His  plantation  was  called «-" 

••  Kaddipab." 

**  I  see — I  see/  responded  Tarleton,  mBsingly,  and  bis  eyes 
were  od  tbe  ground ;  wbile  tbe  sabre  wblcb  be  bad  carried  in 
bia  hand>  stili  in  its  sbeatb,  came  boavily  to  tbe  eartb  witb 
a  clatter  tbat  made  tbe  maiden  start.  A  few  moments'  pause 
ensnody  wbea  Tarleton  proceeded  :-— 

'« Fear  notbing  for  tbe  saflsty  of  tbe  yontb.  He  sball  be 
tr^ed  impartially  and  treated  bonorably,  tbongb  we  must  now 
teetp  liim  a  prisoner,  and  Barsfield  must  bave  bis  keeping.** 

•*  Oh.  sir,  not  Barsfield — anybody  else." 

•*  It  can  not  be,"  was  tbe  response ;  "  bat  tliere  is  no  danger, 
I  shall  say  but  a  few  words  to  Barsfield,  and  Mr.  Mellichampe 
will  be  much  safer  in  bis  custody  than  in  tbat  of  any  other* 
Take  my  word  tbat  it  will  be  so.  Yon  have  some  prejudices, 
I  perceive,  against  Barsfield,  which  do  him  injustice.  Yon 
will  discover,  in  tbe  end,  tbat  you  bave  wronged  him." 

^  Never,  sir,  never.  You  know  him  not.  Colonel  Tarleton, 
you  know  him  not." 

*'  Perhaps  not,  my  dear  young  lady ;  but  I  know  tbat  Mr. 
Mellichampe  will  be  safer  after  I  have  given  my  orders.  All 
I  request  of  you  is  to  be  patient,  Encoursge  tbe  prisoner; 
tell  him  to  fear  nothing ;  and  fear  nothing  yourself." 

She  hesitated :  she  would  have  urged  something  further  in 
objecting  to  Barsfield  as  the  keeper  of  her  lover;  but  a  sudden 
change  came  over  the  countenance  of  the  legionary,  even  as 
an  unlooked-for  cloud  enlarges  from  a  scarce  perceptible  speck, 
aiitl' obscures  tbe  hitherto  untroubled  heavens.  His  figure 
suddenly  grew  erect,  and  bis  air  was  coldly  polite,  as  he 
checked  her  in  tbe  half-uttered  suggestion. 

•'  No  more.  Miss  Berkeley,  I  bave  determined.  Tbe  arrange- 
ments most  proper  for  all  parties  sball  be  made,  and  all  justice 
shall  be  done  the  prisoner.  Have  no  doubts ;  rely  on  me,  I 
pray  you,  and  be  calm ;  be  confident  in  tbe  assurances  I  give 
you.     For  once,  believe  tbat  Bannister  Tarleton  can  be  ho- 
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mane ;  that  tenderness  and  justice  may  both  be  found  it  U» 
hands.  G^o  now  to  yonr  dwelling.  Yon  have  duties  there; 
and  oblige  me,  if  you  please,  by  saying  to  your  father  that,  if 
agreeable  to  him,  I  will  take  dinner  with  him  to-day.** 

He  kissed  her  hand  as  he  was  abont  to  leave  her,  with  a 
grave,  manly  gallantry,  that  seemed^  to  take  the  privilege  ts  a 
matter  of  coarse ;  and  she  did  not  resist  him.  Mnrmnring  har 
acknowledgments,  she  harried  away  to  the  dwelling,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Tarleton  stood  for  a  few  moments  watching 
her  progress,  with  a  painful  sort  of  pleasure  evident  upon  bis 
pale  countepaneet  as  if  some  old  and  sacred  memories,  itid- 
denly  aroused  from  a  long  slumber,  were  bosy  stiiriug  at  his 
heart  «  * 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  HALF-BREED  AND  THE  TORT. 

Tarlbton,  however,  whatever  maj  have  been  his  feelings  or 
his  thoughts,  gave  bnt  little  time  to  their  present  indulgence. 
As  soon  as  Janet  Berkeley  was  out  of  sight,  he  again  sought 
out  Barsfield,  whom  he  found  in  no  very  excellent  humor, 
^he  tory  was  mortified  on  many  accounts.  He  was  irritated 
at  the  es6ape  of  Mellichampe,  a  second  time,  from  the  fate 
which  he  had  prepared  for  him,  and  which  at  one  moment  he 
bad  considered  certain.  He  was  annoyed  at  the  sudden  ap« 
pearance  of  his  superior,  and  that  superior  Tarleton,  just  when 
his  controversies  with  a  woman  placed  him  in  an  attitude  so 
humiliating  to  a  man  and  a  soldier.  His  brow  was  clouded, 
therefore,  as  these  thoughts  filled  his  mind,  and  the  scowl  had 
not  left  his  features  when  Tarleton  again  made  his  appearance. 
The  fierce  legionary  was  a  man  of  promptitudeg  quick  decisiou, 
and  few  words  :— 

"  So,  Captain  Barsfield,  this  prisoner  of  yours  is  the  son  of 
Max  Mellichampe !" 

"  The  same,  sir ;  a  malignant  I  had  thought  quite  too  noto- 
rious to  have  escaped  your  recollection." 

**  It  had  not ;  thougli,  at  the  moment  when  I  first  heard  it,  I 
was  confounding  one  name  with  another  in  my  memory.^ 

•*  I  thought  it  strange,  sir." 

"  You  must  have  done  so,"  was  the  cool  reply  of  Tarleton ; 
"for  the  fine  estate  and  former  possessions  of  Mellichampe, 
now  yours  through  our  sovereign's  favor,  are  too  closely  at  hand 
not  to  have  kept  the  old  proprietor  in  recollection.  But  our 
speech  is  now  of  the  son  :  what  of  him.  Captain  Barsfield  1" 

There  was  a  good  deal  in  this  speech  to  annoy  the  toryj 
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but  be  strove  succesfifiillj  to  preserve  bis  composure  as  be 
replied  to  tbe  latter  part  of  it. 

'*  He,  sir,  is  not  less  malignant,  not  less  bostile  to  our  cause 
and  sovereign,  tban  bis  fatber.  He  is  an  exceedingly  active 
officer  among  tbe  men  of  Marion ;  and,  like  bis  fatber,  en- 
dowed witb  many  of  tbe  qualities  wbicb  would  make  biai 
troublesome  as  an  enemy.  He  is  brave,  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable skill ;  quite  too  mucb  not  to  render  it  bigbly  advaa- 
tageous  to  us  to  bave  bim  a  prisoner,  and  liable  to  oertata 
penalties  as  a  crimiilal.  It  was  my  surprise.  Colonel  Taile- 
ton— ^"  and  a  little  kesitatkHi  beret  in  tbe  words  and  ma»Ber 
of  fAta  tory>  seened  to  denote  bis  own  apprebensions  of  ea- 
eroacbing  upon  delicate  ground  quite  too  far — ^it  was  niy 
surprise,  sir,  tbat,  knowing  bis  name  ami  cbaracter,  you  sbonld 
bave  proceeded  toward  btoi  witb  so  mucb  tenderness.^ 

Tbe  legionary  did  not  seem  to  leel  tbe  force  of  tlie  rebuke 
wbicb  tbis  language  conveyed.    His  tbonglits  were  elsewbeBSw 
evidently,  as  be  repfied,  witb  an  inquiring  exclamations* 
"Ebf" 

"  t'on  knew  bira,  sir--^a  rebel— a  spy ;  for  sock  I  asserted 
and  can  prove  bim  to  be ;  yet  you  spared  bim/' 

*'  I  did,"  said  Tarleton ;  ''you  wonder  tbat  I  did  so.  Does 
your  surprise  come  from  tbe  belief  tbat  I  did  bim  or  myself 
injustice  ?  To  urbat  do  yoa  ascribe  my  forbearance  t  or  wonM 
you  ratber  bave  bad  me  truss  bim  up  to  a  tree,  because  be 
merited  suob  a  doom,  or  sabre  bim  upon  tbe  ground,  in  order 
to  preserve  my  consistency?" 

Tbe  tory  looked  astounded,  ae  well  be  migbt.  Tbere  was 
a  strange  tone  of  irony  in  tbe  language  of  Tarleton,  mad  tbe 
words  tbemselves  bad  a  signification  quite  foreign  to  tbe 
wonted  babit  of  tbe  latter.  He  knew  not  bow  to  conatmo  tbe 
object  or  tbe  precise  nature  of  tbe  question.  Tbe  w bole  tem- 
per of  tbe  fierce  legionary  seemed  to  bave  uudei^  a  cliaiige, 
and  was  now  a  mystery  to  BarsfiMd,  mb  it  bad  been  a  wonder 
to  tbe  men  around  tbem.  There  was  a  sarcastic  smile  on  tbe 
lips  of  tbe  speaker,  accompauying  bis  words,  wbicb  warned  tbe 
tory  to  be  beedfnl  of  tb<^  sort  of  reply  to  wbicb  be  sbonld  give 
Titteranoc.    He  paused,  berefore*  for  a  few  moments^  in  oi^ 
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80  to  digMt  lib  answer  «•  to  g^tiAiH)  ii  fntm  ^v^y  objectionable 
expression  ;  yet  he  spoke  with  aaffioietit  promptitude  to  avoid 
tiie  appearanee  of  premeditatiag  wliat  he  said. 

**  Barely,  Golon^  Tarleion»  the  rebel  who  resists  should  die 
ill  liis  resistance — " 

'^BtU  wliea  wonnded.  Barsfi^d  —  when  wounded  and  at 
jToiHT  feet"— was  tke  abrupt  intermpttOB  of  Tarleton*  who  cer> 
tiunlj  did  not  dininidi  the  surprise  of  Barsfield  while  thns  ina* 
king  a  suggestion  of  mercy  to  the  conqueror.  The  lory  could 
not  forbear  a  snrcasm  :  with  a  smile,  tlierefore,  fie  proceeded  :-*- 

**  And  yet,  Colonel  Tarlelon,  it  has  seldom  been  the  case 
that  you  have  left  to  liss  majesty's  enemies,  eveu  when  you 
have  overthrown  them,  a  second  opportunity  of  lifting  arms 
agaiiuit  ham." 

The  biMer  smile  passed  from  the  lips  of  the  legionary,  and 
his  eye  rested  sternly  upon  the  fsoe  of  the  tory.  The  sarcasm 
was  evidently  fell,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  there  was  in  Tarle* 
Ion's  bosom  somellihig  of  that  fieree  fire. which  at  one  period 
weald  have  relied  to  the  sharp  word  with  the  sharper  sword, 
and  te  the  idle  sneer  with  a  busy  weapon.  But  the  stemness 
of  bis  brow,  a  moment  alter,  became  subdued  to  mere  serious* 
nesB,  as  he  replied  :•— 

**  It  is  tme,  Gaptain  Barsfield,  my  sabre  has  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  unsparing.  I  have  been  a  man  of  blood;  and 
heretofore,  I  have  thougl»l,  with  sufficient  propriety.  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  leave  my  kiag  as  few  enemies  aa  possi* 
lile,  and  I  have  not  ofiten  paused  to  consider  of  the  mode  by 
which  to  get  rid  of  them;  but-*-*" 

He  did  not  coaclude  the  sentence.  His  face  was  torneid 
away  from  the  listener.  Thought  seemed  to  gather,  like  a 
eiond,  upon  his  mind ;  and  a  gloomy  and  dark  hue  obscured 
•his  otherwise  pale  features.  The  tory  regarded  him  with 
increased  surprise  as  he  again  addressed  him;  he  eoiild  no 
longer  conceal  his  astonishment  at  the  change  in  the  mood 
and  habits  of  the  speaker. 

"  May  I  ask,"  he  continued,  *'  what  has  wrought  the  altera* 
tioii  which  I  can  not  but  see  now  in  your  deportment^  Calonei 
Tarleton  r 
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"  Is  it  not  enongli,"  was  the  qoick  vesponse  of  the  legiatuffj, 
**  that  Oornwallis  has  grown  merciful  of  late?" 

*'  It  lias  been  of  late  that  he  has  become  so,"  said  Barsfi^ 
with  a  smile ;  *^  only  sinee  the  battle  of  Gum  8wamp,  maj  we 
reckon  ?" 

'*  He,  at  least,  requires  that  I  shall  be  so,"  said  Tarleton, 
calmly,  **  though  the  indulgence  of  a  different  temper  he  aliil 
i^ipears  to  keep  iu  reserve  for  himselE  He  would  monopolism 
the  pleasure  of  the  punishment,  and  perhaps  the  odium  of  it 
also.     That,  at  least,  I  do  not  envy  him." 

^  And  in  that  respect  yoinr  own  mood  seems  to  have  mnder 
gone  a  change  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any 
eonunand  «if  his  V* 

Barsfield  was  venturing  upon  dangerous  ground  in  tUa 
remark ;  but  he  presumed  tlius  freely  as  he  listened  to  the 
tacit  censure  which  Tarleton  had  expressed  in  refereaee  to  the 
conduct  of  his  supei'ior. 

'^  It  has,  Captain  Barsfield,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  to  be  focmd 
in  the  proceedings  of  tliis  d^y.  Under  your  rept^esentatioaa  I 
should  at  another  time,  with  the  full  sanction  of  Gomwalli^ 
have  strung  up  this  rebel  Mellichaupe  to  the  nearest  tree. 
though  but  a  few  moments  of  life  were  lei\  him  by  the  doabt- 
ful  morci^  of  your  sabre  or  mine.  I  have  not  done  so ;  and 
my  own  mood  is  accountable  lor  the  chaitge,  rather  than  the 
orders  of  my  supei'ior.  The  truth  is,  I  am  sick  of  blood  after 
the  strife  is  over ;  and  I  relieve  myself  of  the  duties  of  the 
executioner  by  the  alteration  of  my  feelings  in  this  respect 
MelHchampe  will  perhaps  complain  of  my  mercy.  He  must 
remain  your  prisoner,  to  be  carefully  kept  by  you,  for  trial  in 
Charleston,  as  soon  as  his  wounds  will  permit  of  his  removal 
to  the  city.  An  execution  is  wanted  there,  ft>r  example,  ia 
that  unruly  city ;  and  this  youtlu  coming  of  good  family,  and 
an  active  insurgent,  is  well  chosen  as  the  proper  vicdm.  I  am 
instructed  to  secure  another  for  this  pui'pose,  and  my  pursuit 
now  is  partly  for  this  object.  Two  such  sublets  aa  WaUoa 
and  MelHchampe  carted  to  an  ignominious  death  throagh  the 
streets  of  Charleston,  will  have  the  proper  effect  upon  these 
msolent  citizens,  who  growl  where  tbey  dare  not  bite.  ati8 
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Biieer  at  the  autboritj  which  yet  tramples  them  iiHo  the  dnst 
You  most  keep  this  youth  safely  for  this  purpose,  Captain 
Barsfield ;  I  shall  look  to  you  that  he  escape  not,  and  that 
every  attendance  and  all  care  he  given  him,  so  that  he  m&y 
MS  soon  as  possible  prepare  for  his  formal  trial,  and,  as  I  think 
for  his  final  execution.  My  own  surgeon  shall  remain  wi^ 
him,  the  better  to  facilitate  these  ends,  which,  as  yon  valua 
your  own  loyalty,  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  promote." 

•*  Am  I  to  remain  here,  then,  Colonel  Tarleton  1  Shall  I 
not  proceed  to  Sinkler's  Meadow,  agreeably  to  the  original 
plan,  and  afterward  establish  myself  in  post  at  Kaddipah  V 

"No!  you  must  establish  yourself  here.  The  position  is 
safer  and  better  suited  to  our  purposes  than  Kaddipah.  Sur- 
round yourself  with  stockades,  and  summon  the  surrounding 
inhabitants.  The'  probability  is,  that  you  are  too  late  for  the 
gathering  at  Sinkler's  Meadow.  I  fear  me  that  Marion  is 
there  now.  You  should  have  crossed  the  river  yesterday  ;  the 
delay  is  perhaps  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  it  was  unad- 
Tis^d  and  injudicious.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  think  upon. 
To-morrow  I  will  move  to  Slnklei'^s  Meadow,  if  I  do  not  first 
find  Marion  in  the  Swamp." 

The  conference  was  interrupted  at  this  moment  by  th^  ap- 
proach of  Blonay.  His  features  suddenly  caught  the  eye  of 
the  legionary,  who  called  him  forward.  The  half-breed  with 
his  ancient  habit,  stood  leaning  against  a  neighboring  tree, 
seeming  not  to  obserte  anything,  yet  observing  all  things ; 
and,  with  a  skill  which  might  not  readily  be  augured  fro>n  his 
dull,  inexpressive  eye  and  visage,  searching  closely  into  the 
bosoms  of  those  whom  he  surveyed,  through  the  medium  of 
those  occasional  expressions  of  countenance,  which  usually  run 
along  with  feelii)g  and  indicate  its  presence. 

**  Ah  !  you  are  the  scout,"  said  Tarleton.     "  Come  forward 
I  would  speak  with  you." 
The  half-breed  stood  before  him. 

**  And  yon  promise  that  you  can  guide  me  directly  to  tbt 
camp  of  the  rebel  Marion  V 
**Yes,  colonel,  I  can." 
*  You  have  seen  it  yourself?" 
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«"  I  bare,  eolond." 

**  Unseen  hy  any  of  Ihe  reb«l  foros  I" 

"  Ye»,  colonel." 

**  Can  jom  guide  ne  there,  too,  undiaeovered  }" 

'*  Adrat  It — yes — if  the  scoiita  a'n't  out  When  I  weot  Um 
Bcouta  were  ail  it^  since  there  was  no  alarm,  and  Marioa  ««a 
gnliie  upon  an  expedition." 

"What  expedition  r 

*' Well,  I  don't  know,  colonel— somewhere  to  the  nortK  I 
reckon— down  about  Waccamav." 

«*  And  suppose  hia  scouts  are  out  now— ^ will  tkej  see  os-^ 
ean  we  not  make  our  waj  undiscovered  ]" 

^ 'Taint  BO  easy,  colonel;  there's  uo  better  scouts  in  nater 
than  the  '  swamp  fox'  ke^ps.  They  will  dodge  all  day  hMg 
in  one  thicket  from  the  best  ten  men  of  the  legion." 

*'  la  there  no  way  of  misleading  the  scouts  I" 

**  None,  aolonel,  tliat  J  knows.  If  you  could  send  out  a 
strong  party  of  the  horse  in  a  different  direction,  as  if  you  was 
trying  to  get  round  them,  you  might  tiick  the  old  fox  lata 
believhig  it;  but  that's  not  so  ea^  to  do.  He's  mighty  shj« 
and  a'n't  to  be  caught  with  chaff," 

*'Nor  will  I  tty  any  such  expeiiment  Hark'ee,  fellow;  if 
I  End, thai  you  deceive  me,  I  shall  not  stop  a  moment  to  |^ve 
your  throat  the  surety  of  a  strong  cord.  Your  counaela  to 
liresk  my  force,  to  be  cut  up  when  apart,  ai*e  those  of  one  who 
18  drawing  both  right  aud  left^  and  argmea  but  little  respect  for 
my  common  sei^e.  But  I  will  trust  you  so  iar  as  you  promise. 
You  sliall  guide  me  to  the  hole  of  the  fox«  and  I  will  do  the 
re8t.  Guide  mo  faitbfully»  aad  stick  cloae  to  your  promise* 
and  I  will  reward  you ;  betray  me^  deceive  me,  or  even  look 
doubtfully  in  our  progress,  and«  so  sure  as  1  value  Uie  great 
trust  in  my  hamls,  youi*  doom  is  written.  Away  now,  and  be 
ready  witli  the  dawn." 

The  scout  bowed  and  retired.  The  moment  that  kia  back 
had  been  turned  upon  the  speaker,  Tarleton  motioned  two  sol 
diers,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance,  aud  who  kept  their  eyes 
ever  watchfully  upon  Blonay.  They  turned  away  at  the  aig- 
aal,  and  followed  the  scout  at  a  respectful  distance,  bol  on* 
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not  too  great  to  render  Ibe  eseape  of  tke  suspected  person  et 
aH  easy.  Everj  precantiion  was  taken  to  present  the  scout 
from  notidnf  tbis  sarveilkmce ;  but  tbe  bal^obliq^ae  eye  wbieb 
be  caat  over  bis  shovlder  at  intenrals  upon  tlie  two,  mttst  ba^e 
taught  an  J  one  at  all  familiiur  with  die  character  ci  tl»e  half* 
breed,  diat  he  was  not  miconscious  of  tbe  close  attention  thus 
bestowed  upon  bim*  He  walked  away  unconcernedly,  boW'> 
ever,  and  it  was  not  long  before,  iq»on  tbe  edge  of  the  fSnrrat 
be  bad  gaiaed  a  faterite  tree,  against  tbe  muiny  side  of  wbtcb 
be  leaned  bi»self  quietly,  as  if  all  the  cai^s  and  eren  tbe  con* 
acioMsness  of  existence  bad  long  since  departed  from  bis  mind. 

It  was  in  this  spot,  a«  boar  after,  that  be  was  songbt  out  by 
Barafield.  Tbe  tory  captain  bad  some  coiuse  of  displeasure 
witb  die  seeut,  who  bad  evaded  bis  expressed  wish  to  gain  the 
clew  to  the  retreat  of  Marion.  He  bad  other  causes  of  dis- 
pleasure, wbtdi  die  dialogue  between  them  subsequently  un* 
folded. 

«« Where  did  you  meet  with  Colonel  Tarleton  to-day,  Ur. 
Blonay  ?    Yoit  had  no  knowledge  of  his  approach  1" 

''None,  cappin*— I  beavd  bis  trumpet  a  little  way  off,  when 
I  was  making  a  roundabout  for  tbe  swamp  thicket,  and  he 
cane  upon  me  with  a  few  dragoone  afore  I  seed  him** 

"  It  is  strange,  Mr.  Blonay,  that  a  good  scout,  lucb  as  you 
are,  abould  be  so  easily  found  when  not  desiring  it  Ar^  you 
sure  that  you  tried  to  keep  out  of  bis  way  V 

**  No,  cappin-^  there  was  no  reason  for  me  to  try,  for  I  saw 
first  that  they  were  friends  and  not  rebels :  and  so  I  didn't 
push  to  bide,  as  I  might  have  done,  easy  enough/' 

**And  by  what  means  did  Colonel  Tarleton  discover  that 
you  could  lead  him  to  die  camp  of  Marion,  unless  you  ntudi* 
ously  fdntisbed  him  with  your  intelligence  V* 

**  I  did  tell  bim,  cappin,  wlien  be  axed  me.  He  axed  me  if 
I  knowed,  and  I  said  I  did,  jist  tbe  same  as  I  said  to  you ;  and 
be  then  axed  me  to  show  bim,  and  I  said  I  ooidd.'' 

"But  why,  when  I  asked  you,  did  you  deny  your  ability  te 
show  mo  the  way  ?  Was  it  because  you  looked  for  better  pay 
at  tbe  bands  of  Tarleton  V* 

**No,  cappin  :  but  you  didn't  ax  me  to  show  you— you  only 
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azdd  me  to  describe  it,  and  that  I  oouldti't  do.  I  eau  go  ow\m 
the  groniid,  cappiu,  jist  like  a  dog;  but  I  can't  tell  tbe  Dane 
of  tbe  tree  tbat  I  goes  bj,  or  this  bosh,  or  that  branck,  and  I 
ha'u't  any  name  for  the  thicket  I  creeps  through.  I  kaowi 
them  all  when  I  sees  them,  and  I  can't  miss  them  aey  mon 
than  the  good  hoaud  when  he's  once  upon  trail ;  hat,  if  yoa 
was  to  hang  me,  I  couldn't  saj  it  to  you  in  talking*  so  that 
jou  could  find  it  out  for  yourself.'* 

Blonay  was  right  in  a  portion  of  hb  statement*  hut  kia  cor- 
rectness was  only  partial*  fie  could  not,  indeed,  have  de- 
scribed his  course;  but  he  had  been  really  ayerse  to  unfeUing 
it  to  Barsfield,  and  he  had,  with  tke  view  to  a  greater  reward, 
thrown  himself  ia  the  way  o£  Tarletoo,  of  whose  approack  l»e 
had  been  appriied.  He  was  true  ia  all  respects,  to  the  sioipic 
and  selBsh  principle  upon  which  his  education  had  been 
grounded  by  his  miserable  mother.  Barsfield  had  no  farther 
objection  to  urge  on  tlie  subject.  He  was  entirely  deceived 
by  the  manner  of  the  scout  But  there  was  yet  another  topic 
of  interest  between  them,  and  to  this  he  called  hia  attenttoa. 

*'  You  have  not  yet  been  successful  with  this  boy  f — he  lives 
yet—" 

**  Yes,  bat  you  have  him  now,  and  he  can't  help  himeelfi 
He  is  under  your  knife." 

'*  Ay  1"  exclaimed  the  tory,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance the  most  awfully  stem,  and  with  a  tone  of  eonoe^rated 
bitterness,  "  ay  1  but  I  am  as  far  off,  farther  off,  indeed,  than 
ever.  My  hands  are  tied ;  lie  is  intrusted  to  my  cbaiige  in 
particular,  and  my  own  fidelity  is  interested  in  preserving 
him." 

**  £h  1"  was  the  simple  and  interrogative  monosyllable  with 
which  the  scout  replied  to  what  was  too  nice  a  sub  til  ty  in 
morals  to  be  easily  resolvable  by  a  mind  so  unconventional  as 
his  own.    Barsfield  saw  the  difficulty,  and  tried  to  explain. 

"  I  cftii  not  violate  a  tnist  which  is  confided  to  me.  I  must 
preserve  and  protect,  and  even  fight  against  his  enemies,  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  my  custody," 

"  He  is  your  enemy  V*  said  Blonay,  still  wholly  uninflv 
by  the  remark  of  Barsfield. 
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'  Yes,  he  is  still  my  enemy." 

"And  yon  his r 
Yes." 

**  He  is  aneath  yonr  knife  V* 

••  Yes,  entirely." 

The  savage  simply  replied  by  taking  his  knife  from  its 
sheath  and  drawing  its  hack  across  his  own  neck,  while  his 
<*oantenance  expressed  all  the  fierce  emotions  of  one  engaged 
in  the  commission  of  a  mnrder.  The  face  of  Barsfield  took  no 
small  portion  of  the  same  fierce  expression  :  catching  the  hand 
of  the  speaker  firmly  in  his  own,  he  replied  — 

^  Ay,  and  no  stroke  wonhl  give  me  more  pleasure  than  that. 
It  would  be  life  to  me -—his  death — and  why  may  it  not  be 
done  ?  It  may  be  done !  Blonay ,  we  wilL  speak  again  of  this ; 
but  be  silent  now,  keep  close,  and  tell  roe  where  I  may  look 
for  you  to-night  1" 

"  There  J"  and  he  pointed  to  a  little  swamp  or  bay,  in  which 
he  had  slept  before.  It  lay  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  more  or 
less,  from  the  camp,  which  h|td  been  already  formed  in  the 
park,  and  near  the  yet  consuming  mansion. 

'*  There — I  keep  in  the  bay  at  night;  for,  thougli  it  taint 
got  no  cypresses,  sich  as  I  used  to  love  down  upon  the  Ashley, 
and  about  Dorchester,  yet  it's  a  close  place,  and  the  tupolas 
and  gums  is  mighty  thick.  You'll  find  me  there  any  time 
afore  cockcrow.  You  have  only  to  blow  in  your  hands  three 
times — so — "  producing  a  singular  and  shiill  whistle  at  the 
same  time,  by  an  application  of  his  mouth  to  an  aperture  left 
between  his  otherwise  closed  palms,  **  only  blow  so  three  times, 
and  I'll  be  with  you." 

The  tory  captain  tried  to  produce  the  desired  sounds,  in  the 
suggested  manner,  which  he  at  length  succeeded  in  doing. 
Satisfied,  therefore,  with  the  arrangement,  he  left  his  aecom- 
plico  to  the  contemplation  of  his  own  loneliness,  and  hurH^ 
away  to  his  duties  in  the  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE   WOLF   IN  NEW   COLOR*!. 


Mbanwhtlb  the  borts  of  MeUichampe  had  all  been  eaiefolly 
attended  to.  Tarleton,  so  far,  had  kept  liis  pledged  word  to 
the  maiden.  He  was  removed  to  a  chamber  hi  the  house  whiA 
gave  temporary  shelter  to  tlie  family,  and  the  sttrgeon  of  the 
legionary  oolonel  had  himself  attended  to  his  iujories.  They 
were  found  to  be  rather  exhausting  than  dangerous.  A  slight 
•abre-siroke  upon  his  head  had  stunned  him  for  the  time,  but 
afforded  no  matter  for  very  serious  consideration.  The  severest 
wound  was  the  cut  over  the  left  shoulder,  which  had  Med  pro- 
fusely ;  but  even  this  required  little  more  than  close  attendance 
and  oecadonal  dressing.  A  good  nurse  was  more  important 
than  a  skilAil  surgeon,  and  no  idle  and  feeble  scruples  of  the 
inferior  mind  stood  in  the  way  to  prevent  Janet  Berkeley  from 
devoting  herself  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  to  her  be- 
trothed. 

The  intelligence  of  Mellichampe's  true  situation  was  eon- 
veyed  by  Tarleton  himself  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  in  the  presence  of 
his  daughter.  It  seemed  intended  to,  and  did,  reassure  tfie 
maiden,  whose  warm  interest  in  the  captive  was  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all ;  as  her  tearful  and  deep  apprehensions  on  his 
account*  and  for  his  safety,  had  been  entirely  beyond  her 
power  of  ooncealment 

Tarleton  dined  that  day  with  the  Berkeley  family.  His  man- 
ners  were  grave,  but  gentle — somewhat  reserved,  perhaps*  hut 
always  easy,  and  sometimes  elegant  He  spoke  but  little,  yet 
what  he  said  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  elevate  him 
in  the  respect  of  all  around.  His  air  was  subdued,  when  he 
spoke,  to  a  woman-mildness  j  and  hi.«»  words  were  nsually  ut- 
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tered  in  a  low,  soft  tone,  little  above  a  oommon  whisper,  yet 
miffictently  nienfared  and  slow  in  tlieir  utterance  to  be  heard 
without  difficulty  by  those  to  whom  tliey  were  addressed. 
What  a  difference  was  there  between  the  same  man  sitting  at 
the  hospHable  board,  and,  when  leading  forward  his  army  bnt 
n  fbw  hours  before*  he  msbei  headk>ng,  with  kindled  and  ra- 
ging spirit,  upon  the  tmcks  of  his  flyfaig  foe !  There  was 
nothing  now  in  his  look  or  language  which  could  indicate  the 
savage  soldier.  Was  he,  indeed,  the  same  bloodthirsty  war* 
rior,  whose  renown,  by  no  means  an  enviable  one«  had  been 
aeqviired  by  the  most  wanton  butcheries  in  the  fields  of  Caro- 
lina t  This  was  the  hufniry  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
now  looke«l  upon  him.  Certainly  a  most  remarkable  alteration 
seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  before  had  known  him,  in  a 
lirtfe  time  to  have  come  over  the  aphrk  of  tlie  fierce  warrior; 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  and  worthy  of  reiaark*  that  he 
gained  no  difitinctioii,  and  won  bo  sMCcesses  of  any  moment* 
after  this  period.  Hie  aohievements  were  few  and  unimpor- 
tant; and  two  repulses  which  he  received  at  tlie  hands  of 
Sumter,  followed  up,  as  tliey  were,  by  tlie  tenrible  defeat  which 
he  snstained  at  the  Oowpens,  finished  his  career  as  a  favorite 
ef  fortune  in  the  partisan  warfare  of  the  South.  His  name 
lost  its  terrors  soon  after  this  among  those  with  whom  it  had 
previously  been  so  potent;  and,  though  his  valor  was  at  all 
periods  above  suspicion,  yet,  in  his  reverses,  it  became  the 
fashion  to  disparage  his  soldierly  skill*  even  among  tliose  whom 
he  commanded.  It  was  then  discovered  that  he  hail  only  con- 
tended, hitherto,  with  raw  militiamen,  whom  it  required  but 
little  merit,  beyond  that  of  mere  brute  courage,  to  overthrow ; 
and  that  his  successes  entirely  ceased  from  the  moment  when 
that  same  militia,  taught  by  severe  and  repeated  experience 
of  defeat,  had  acquired,  in  time,  some  little  of  the  address  of 
regular  and  practised  warfare.  There  was,  no  doubt,  much 
that  was  sound  in  tlits  opinion. 

But — the  dinner  was  fairly  over,  and  Tarleton  withdrew, 
after  a  few  moments  devoted  to  pleasant  conversation  with  the 
mow  composed  Rose  Duncan,  froui  whose  mind  all  the  terrors 
^  the  previous  combat,  in  which   she  had   shared  so  much. 
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fteemeil  entirely  to  have  gone.  Site  was  only  a  creatim«f 
passitig  impressions*  To  Janet  lie  said  but  little  ;  but  his  eyes 
sometimes  rested  upon  her  with  an  air  of  melancholy  abstne- 
tion,  which  gave  to  hts  otherwise  pale  featoies  an  expressioii 
of  feeHng  and  iiioe  sensibiHties,  which  his  profession  mif^t 
seem  to  belie.  Bat,  before  he  t#ok  his  departure,  he  led  her 
aside  to  a  window  in  tlie  cottage,  and  ihns  addreaaed  her,  in 
the  style  of  one  sufficiently  her  friend  and  senior  to  ^eak 
drmly  and  directly,  even  on  a  topic  the  most  diflicult  and  da- 
licate  in  the  estimation  of  a  maiden. 

**  I  have  given  Captain  Barsield  his  orders  teaching  onr  priih 
oner.  Miss  Berkeley ;  perhaps  it  would  not  be  onpleasing  to 
yoa  to  know  what  those  orders  are  V* 

She  looked  down,  and  her  desire  to  hear  was  sofficientlj 
shown  in  her  nnwilllngness  to  speak,  fie  proceeded,  after  a 
brief  pause,  in  the  coarse  of  which*  his  lips  pot  on  the  saint 
aweet  smile  of  gracioosneaa  which  had  won  the  heart  of  the 
maiden  before  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  commanded  a  some- 
thing more  in  the  way  of  return  *tlian  a  mere  correapoi^ding 
deference  of  manner.  So  foreig^i  to  his  lips  was  that  exprea- 
sion,  so  adverse  to  his  general  character  was  thajt  smile  of 
gentleness,  that  even  while  it  gratified  her  to  behold  it.  sh# 
looked  up  to  the  wearer  of  it  with  a  feeling  little  short  ct 
awe. 

"Mr.  Mellichampe  is  in  no  danger— *  no  present  danger— 
as  my  surgeon  informs  me ;  but  he  must  be  kept  quiet  and 
without  intennption  until  well,  as  he  appears  feverish,  and 
his  mind  seems  disposed  to  wander.  The  better  to  effect 
this  object,  I  have  ordered,  that  except  my  surgeon  and  his 
assistant,  none  but  your  fatlier  and  yourself  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  chamber.  I  have  made  this  exception  in  yoor 
ftivor,  Miss  Berkeley,  as  my  surgeon  at  the  same  time  informa 
me  that  he  will  need  the  offices  of  a  careful  nurse—" 

"  Oh,  sir—''  was  the  involuntory  exclamation  of  Janet,  af 
she  heard  this  language ;  but  Tarleton  did  not  allow  h^a  to 
proceed. 

^f "     ^  \^^®  objections,  my  dear  young  lady,  no  false  notiom 
P*'optiety  and  a  misplaced    delicacy  at.  this  raomeat    J 
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know  snffioientl J  yonr  secret ;  which  is  tio  secret  now  to 
any  in  our  troop.  Your  duty  eommatids  that  yon  attend  this 
young  man,  and  none  hnt  the  feeble  mind  will  find  any  fault 
with  yon  for  its.  performance.  Ito  matters  of  this  sort,  your 
own  heart  is  the  best  judge,  and  to  that  I  leaye  it^  whether 
yon  will  arail  yourself  of  the  privilege  which  I  have  granted 
yon  or  not  The  yonth  is  in  no  danger,  says  my  surgeon,  b«t 
be  may  be  if  he  is  not  carefully  nursed.  Pardon  me  for  so 
long  detaining  yon,  I  shall  do  so  no  longer*  My  orders  are 
given  to  secure  yoti  at  all  times  admission  to  the  chamber  of 
Mr^  Mellichampe,  should  yon  desire  it." 

"  But,  oh !  sir,  what  of  Captain  Barsiield  1  These  charges — " 

**  Are  slight,  no  doubt,  hnt  must  be  inqpired  into.  Mr.  MelH- 
ehampe  is  the  prisoner  of  Captain  Barsfield,  and  most  await 
his  trial.  I  can  do  nothing  further^  unless  it  be  to  promise  that 
'  all  justice  shall  be  done  him." 

"  But  may  he  not  be  put  in  other  hands.  Colonel  Tarleton, 
than  those  of  Captain  Barsfield  ?  Oh !  sir*— I  dread  that  man. 
He  will  do  Mellichampe  some  harm." 

**  Fear  not,  Captiun  Barsfield  dave  not  harm  him,  he  has 
^nite  too  much  at  venture.  It  is  for  this  very  reason,  with  the 
Tiew  to  the  pei-fect  security  of  the  prisoner,  that  I  have  made 
Barsfield  his  keeper.  His  fidelity  is  pledged  for  the  security 
of  his  charge,  and  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  responsibility  to  him 
in  such  langnage  as  will  make  hira  doubly  careful.  But  you 
do  Captain  Barsfield  wrong ;  he  has  no  aueh  design  as  that 
yon  speak  of;  his  hostility  to  Mr.  Mellichampe  is  simply  that 
of  the  soldier-  toward  his  enemy«  Unless  in  fair  fight,  I  am 
rare  he  would  never  do  him  harm.** 

Janet  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  as  she  replied,  "  I  know 
him  better,  sir,  I  know  that  he  hates  Mellichampe  for  many 
reasons,  but  I  may  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  your  anange- 
ments.  I  will,  sir,  take  advantage  of  the  permission  made  in 
my  favor,  and  will  myself  become  tlie  nurse  of  Mr  Melli- 
chahipe.  Why  should  I  be  afraid  or  ashamed,  sir  ]  Am  I  not 
his  betrothed— his  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  1  I  will  be 
his  nurse— why  should  I  be  ashamed  1" 

"  Ay ;.  wKji  should  you.  Miss  Berkeley  ?     Truth  and  virtne 
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mnj  well  bo  Ii)iir1e8%  at  nil  tiroen,  of  hiiaiWB  ipiiiion  ;  aad  ihej 
ceaii6  to  be  tmth  and  vtrtne  when  the  fear  of  wbat  men  laaj 
tliinkt  or  ^y,  induces  a  disregard  of  that  wbieli  they  caveeive 
to  be  their  duty.  With  me  yon  lota  nothing  bj  the  declar»- 
tion  yea  have  just  made.  It  is  one  I  looked  for  from  j^m. 
The  coiifid^noe  of  virtue  is  never  unworthy  of  the  source  from 
vrhieh  it  springs,  and  it  doubly  confirms  and  strengthens  virtne 
itself,  when  it  sliows  tlie  pessessor  to  be  resolute  alter  ri^t* 
without  regard  to  human  arrangements,  or  the  patty  and  pas- 
sing eircitmstanees  of  society.  It  is  tlie  diild's  love  that  is 
driven  from  its  ground  by  the  dread  of  social  seandal.  Tbe 
only  love  that  man  esteems  valuable  is  that  which  can  dare  all 
things,  but  wrong,  in  behalf  of  the  valned  oljeet.  This  is 
your  love  now,  and  you  have  my  prayer— if  the  prayer  of  a 
rough  soldier  like  myself  be  not  a  wrong  to  sa  pore  a  tprnk 
— that  it  be  always  hallowed  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  sue- 
oeesfnl  beyond  the  control  of  eartb«" 

He  took  a  respectful  parting,  and  on  lieaving  her  to  rejoin 
the  party,  his  manner  changed  to  that  of  the  prond  man  he 
commonly  appeared.  An  tuflexible  stemness  sat  npon  his  pale 
and  stoueltke  conntenanoe— the  lips  were  set  rigidly— tlie 
eye  was  shrouded  by  the  overhanging  brow,  that  gathered 
above  it  like  some  heavy  cloud  over  some  flamiiig  and  mali^ 
nant  planet  He  spoke  bnt  few  words  to  tlie  rest  of  the 
family.  A  cold  word  of  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  a 
courteous  bow  and  farewisU  to  Rose  Dnncan,  whose  oonfidenee 
was  now  half  restored,  the  din  of  battle  being  over,  and  a 
single  look  and  partial  smile  to  Janet,  preceded  his  immediale 
departure  to  the  edge  of  tbe  forest,  where,  during  the  dinner 
repast,  his  tomporary  camp  had  been  formed.  From  this  point 
he  threw  cat  his  sentinels  and  sent  forUi  his  scouting  parties. 
Tliese  lattor  traversed  the  neighboring  hBmmocks,  and  ran- 
sacked every  contiguous  cover,  in  which  a  luriiing  squad  of 
rebels  might  have  taken  up  a  hiding-place,  in  waiting  for  tbe 
moment  when  a  fancied  security  on  tbe  part  of  the  foe  shonld 
invito  to  the  work  of  annoyance  or  assault  Such  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  Indian  warfare  which  the  "  swamp  fox,"  with  so 
lanch  general  encceas,  had  adopted  as  his  own.     Tarieton 
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knew  too  well  the  danger  of  surprise,  with  a  foe  so  warj  in 
liis  neighborhood,  and  accordingly  spared  none  of  those  pre^ 
cautions  to  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  hitherto,  he  had  been 
rather  indifferent  He  cited  Blonaj  before  him  on  reaching 
his  camp,  examinee^  him  closely  as  to  the  route  they  were  next 
day  to  pursue,  and  concluded  by  wanting  him  to  be  in  readi- 
ness with  the  dawn  of  day. 

"You  shall  be  welt  rewarded- if  we  succeed,"  were  his  con- 
cluding words  to  the  scout, "  well  rewarded  if  you  are  faithful, 
e^i^ix  though  we  do  not  succeed  ;  but  if  you  fail  me,  sirrah,  if 
I  catdi  you  playing  false,  tlie  £r6t  tree  and  a  vhort  oord  are 
yonr  e^lrtaio  doom," 

The  half4>reed  toadied  his  oap^  and,  Mrithout  showing  atiy 
enotiea  at  tliis  kngoage,  retired  from  the  presenee  of  tfant 
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(CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SCOUTING. 

TuAT  tiigbt,  as  soon  as  be  deemed  it  prndent,  BarslMd, 
punctual  to  Ins  engagement  with  the  half-breed,  kit  Iba 
oarap*  and,  ^vitbout  obwrvation,  proceeded  to  tbe  place  of 
meeting  which  had  been  determined  npon  between  tbem.  He 
was  not  long  in  finding  the  person  he  songlit.  Blonay  wm  no 
less  punctual  than  his  employer,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
latter,  thrice  repeated  through  his  folded  hands,  soon  brought 
him  from  his  cover.  The  lialf-breed  answered  tbe  ngnal 
readily,  and  in  a  few  momentH  after  emerged  from  the  ham- 
mock in  which,  with  a  taste  of  his  own,  lie  had  taken  up  his 
abode.  A  dim  light  was  shining  from  the  sky,  only  sufficient 
to  enable  the  tory  to  recognise  the  outline,  but  not  the  sev- 
eral features,  of  his  companion's  person.  Blonay  freely  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  the  fleshless,  bony  fingers  took  in  their 
gras|  those  of  Barsfield,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  his 
guidance,  though  he  somewhat  loathed  the  gnpe  of  his  con- 
ductor. 

"  Why  go  fcrther — why  not  remain  and  talk  here  T"  wa» 
his  demand. 

''  There's  no  telling,  cappin,  who's  a  listening.  Singleton*! 
men 's  watching  me  now ;  and  Colonel  Tarleton,  he  does  n*t 
trust  me,  and  there 's  two  of  the  dragoons  that 's  kept  close  <in 
my  heels  ever  since  I  seed  him  last.  It's  true  I  dodged  *em 
when  the  sun  went  down,  but  they  're  on  the  look-out  yet,  I 
reckon." 

"And  why  did  you  doJge  them — you  did  n't  mean  to  nmr 
demanded  the  other. 

"No,  but  I'd  rather  a  man  shoot  me  than  peep  over  my 
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sbonlder ;  it's  like  a  log  mimd  fbe  neck,  to  be  alvra^rg  looked 
after." 

**  And  wbj  do  you  think  tbat  Singleton's  men  are  also  look- 
ing out  for  yout" 

**  'Cause  one  of  them  knows  I  'm  in  these  parts,  and  he 
knows  I'm  dangerous.'* 

•«  But  can  he  find  you  T 

*'  He's  a  bom  swamp-sucker  like  myself,  and  he*s  dangerous 
too.  He  knows  I  'm  hereabouts,  and  I  reckon  be  can 't  sleep 
easy  till  he  finds  me — or  I  find  him." 

Barsfield  no  longer  objected,  and  together  they  penetrated 
the  covert  until  they  reached  a  dry  spot,  where,  with  a  fancy 
as  natural  as  it  was  peculiar,  the  half-breed  had  chosen  his 
temporary  dwelling,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  camp  or  plan- 
tation. A  few  brands  of  the  resinous  pine^  in  which  commodity 
the  country  around  was  abundantly  supplied,  were  huddled 
together  and  in  a  blaze,  which,  though  bright  enough  to  illu- 
mine all  objects  around  them,  was  imperceptible  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  hummock,  from  the  exceeding  density  of  its  fbKage. 
A  huge  gum-tree,  that  stood  upon  the  bank,  sent  up  bulgingly 
above  the  surface  a  monstrous  series  of  roots,  which,  covered 
with  fresh  moss,  had  made  the  pillow  of  the  inhabitant.  A 
thick  coat  of  clustering  oak-leaves,  the  tribute  of  a  tree  that 
had  made  such  a  deposite  probably  for  a  hundred  wintera, 
composed  the  sylvan  couch  of  the  outlier,  while  the  folding 
and  thickly-leaved  branches  overhead  afforded  him  quite  as 
gracious  a  cover  from  the  unfriendly  dews  as  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  form  so  callous  to  need  or  to  desire.  But  the. place 
seemed  cheerless  to  Barsfield^  in  spite  of  the  genial  tempera- 
ture of  the  season,  and  the  bright  flame  burning  before  him. 

"And  you  sleep  here,  Mr.  Blonay?"  was  his  involuntary 
question. 

"  Yes,  cappin,  here  or  further  in  the  bush.  If  I  hear  strange 
noises  that  I  don  H  like,  I  slips  down  further  into  the  bay,  and 
then  I'm  sure  to  be  safe,  for  it's  a  mighty  troublesome  way  to 
take,  and  very  few  people  like  to  hunt  in  such  bottoms ;  it's  all 
sloppy,  and  ^11  of  holes,  and  the  water's  as  black  as  pitch." 

"  What  Boise  is  that  f '  said  Barsfield. 

1:2 
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''Ob,  dwUt  ihat'B  9uly  uxj  big  alligator:  I  oan  tell  fats 
voice  from  all  the  rent,  for  it  sounds  hoarse,  as  if  he  kad 
cotched  a  ^d  from  coming  out  too  soon  last  Maj.  He  *»  a 
mighty  big  fellow,  and  keeps  in  a  deep,  dirty  pond,  jiat  to  tfae 
baclp  of  jou.  I  should  n't  be  supprised  to  see  him  crawling  oat 
this  waj  directly  ;  he  sometimes  does  when  I'm  lying  here  in 
the  daytime." 

Barsfield  started  and  looked  round  him,  as  an  evident  rust* 
ling  ill  the  rear  seemed  to  confirm  the  promise  of  Blonaj. 
The  latter  smiled  as  he  proceeded  :<— 

**  Don't  be  scared,  cappin,  for  if  a  body  aiut  scared  he  can  \ 
do  no  liarm  with  'em.  When  he  comes  out  and  lo^k|»  at  me,  I 
jist  laughs  at  him,  and  claps  my  hands,  and  he  takes  to  his 
heels  directly.  They  won't  trouble  you  much  only  when 
they're  m^hty  hungry;  and  aint  seed  hog-meat  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  they  wo  n't  trouble  you  if  you  make  a  great 
noise  and  splash  the  water  at  'em," 

"  Why  don't  you  shoot  him  ?" 

*'Adratitl  I  did  n't  load  for  him ;  it's  no  use:  if  I  had  boon 
to  shoot  alligators,  I  need  n't  have  come  up  from  Groose  creek. 
I  eould  have  had  my  pick  there,  at  any  time,  of  a  dpsen,  jist 
as  big  and  not  so  hoarse  as  this  fellow :  I  picked  my  ballet 
lor  quite  anoUier  sort  of  varmint." 

*'  And  what  of  him?    Have  you  seen  kimt** 

'VYes,"  was  the  single  and  almost  stern  reply. 

"Within  tfiflesliot?" 

*'  Not  twenty  yards  off,"  was  the  immediate  answer. 

"  And  why  did  you  spare  him  7" 

"  Other  people  was  with  him :  I  would  have  shot  him  by 
himself." 

"  I  see ;  you  had  no  wish  to  be  cut  up  immediately  afler- 
four  hatred  to  your  enemy,  Blonay,  does  not  blind  you  to  the 
wisdom  of  escaping  after  you  have  murdered  him." 

The  half-breed  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  ^arsfield 
said ;  but  his  own  meaning  was  so  obvious  to  himself,  that  he 
did  not  aj^pear  to  think  it  neoessary  to  repeat  his  words,  or 
undertake  more  effectually  to  explain  them.  His,  indeed, 
was  the  true  Indian  warfare,  as,  in  great  part,  his  was  the 
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Indian  blood  and  temper.  To  win  evorj  advanUge,  to  seearo 
Boccenfl  and  triitnipli  witbout  risk  and  witb  impnnity,  are  tlie 
principles  of  tlie  ravage  nature  always ;  aad  to  obtain  revenge 
witboRt  corresponding  disadvantage,  makes  tbe  virtue  of  sacb 
an  aebievemeut.  Tbese,  indeed,  may  be  keld  tbe  principles 
of  every  people  conscions  of  inferiority  to  tbose  wkom  tbey 
oppose  and  bate. 

So  far  tbe  dialogue  between  Barsfield  and  bis  comrade  bad 
been  carried  on  witbout  any  reference  to  tbe  particnlair  snbjeci 
of  interest  wbicb  filled  tbe  bosom  of  tbe  former,  fie  seemed 
reluctant  to  8)>eak  fnrtber  upon  tbis  topic ;  and,  wben  be  did 
•peak,  bis  reluctance,  still  preserved,  producer!  a  baiting  and 
partial  utterance  only  of  bis  feeling  and  desires,  as  if  be 
somewliat  repented  of  tbe  degree  of  confidence  wbicb  be  bad 
already  reposed  in  the  person  to  wbom  lie  spoke.  But  tbe 
desire  to  avail  himself  of  tbe  services  of  this  man,  and  tlie  eon- 
sciousness  of  having  already  gone  so  far  as  to  make  any  future 
risk  of  this  sort  comparatively  unimportani,  at  length  impelled 
him  to  a  full  expression  of  his  desire  to  get  MelHchampe  out 
of  kis  way,  and,  with  this  object,  to  bear  from  Blonay,  and  to 
suggest  himself,  sundry  plans  lor  this  purpose.  The  great 
difficulty  consisted  in  the  position  of  Barsfield  kimself  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  prisoner  so  particularly  intrusted  to  bis  charge  by 
Tarietou,  and  with  orders  so  imperative  and  especial.  This 
was  the  grand  difficulty,  which  it  required  all  tbe  ingenuity 
of  Barsfield  to  surmount.  Had  Melliciiampe  been  the  prisoner 
of  Tarietou,  or  of  any  other  person  than  Barsfield  himself,  the 
morder  of  the  youth  would  most  probably  have  been  effeeled 
that  very  night,  such  was  the  unaerupuloos  hatred  of  the  tory, 
if  not  of  Blonay.  Foi*  tbe  present,  we  may  say  that  the  half- 
breed  might  not  so  readily  have  fallen  into  any  plan  of  Bars- 
field  which  would  have  made  him  the  agent  in  the  commission 
of  the  deed. 

•*  You  go  with  Tarleton  to-morrow :  you  will  not  keep  with 
him,  for  he  goes  down  to  Sinkler's  Meadow.  Wben  do  you 
return  V* 

**  Well,  now,  there's  no  telling,  aappin,  seeing  as  bow  the 
eotenel  may  want  me  to  go  'long  witli  him.'' 
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**  He  will  iiot,  when  you  baye  shown  hhn  to  the  CAinp  oi 
Marion." 

*'  Well,  if  so  be  he  don't,  I'll  be  back  mighty  soon  after  I 
loaves  him.  I  don't  want  to  go  witli  him,  'cause  I  knowa 
there's  no  finding  a  man's  enemy  in  pertic'lar,  when  there's  a 
big  company  'long/' 

**  It  is  well.  You  will  be  back,  then,  by  to-monrow  nigliCt 
and  I  will  then  put  you  upon  a  plan  which  will  enable  yon  to 
get  this  boy  out  of  the  way  for  me." 

"Well,  but,  cappin,  ha'u't  you  got  him  now!  It's  migbty 
easy  now,  as  I  tell'd  yon  befoi*e,  to  do  for  him  yourself/* 

**  You  do  not  seem  to  understand,  Blouay.  I  am  prevented 
from  doing  anything,  as  Tarleton  has  made  me  directly  respen* 
sible  for  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner."  . 

**  Adrat  it,  who's  to  know  when  tlie  colonel's  gone  ?  Th9 
chap's  hurt  and  sick.    Reckon  he  cau  die  by  natar." 

Barsfield  understood  him,  and  replied  — 

"Yes,  and  nature  might  be  helped  in  his  case,  but  Uiaf 
Tarleton's  own  surgeon  and  assistants  remain,  aud  none  bwl 
the  Berkeley  family  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  prisoner.  If  I 
could  report  at  my  pleasure  on  his  condition,  it  might  easily  be 
done ;  but  I  oain  not.  It  must  be  done  by  another,  if  done  at 
all,  and  in  such  a  way  as  will  show  tliat  I  could  have  had  no 
•  haiu}  in  it.  I  have  a  plan  in  my  mind  for  this  purpose,  whick 
you  shall  execute  on  your  return,  by  which  means  I  shall 
avoid  these  difficulties.    You  are  willing  1" 

**  Well,  yes,  I  reckon.  It  don't  take  mnch  to  finish  a  chap 
that's  half  dead  already;  but — I  say,  cappin — does  yam 
really  think  new  that  that  'ere  gal  has  a  notion  for  him  f*' 

The  question  seemed  to  Barsfield  exceedingly  impertinent* 
and  he  replied  with  a  manner  sufficiently  haughty  :— 

"What  matters  it  to  you,  sirrah,  whether  she  has  saoh  a 
notion  or  not  1  How  does  it  concern  you  I  and  what  diould 
you  know  of  love  ?" 

"No  harm,  cappin — I  doesn't  mean  any  harm;  it  don^t 
consam  me,  that's  true.  But,  adrat  it,  cappin,  she's  a  migkty 
fine  gal :  and  she  does  look  so  sweet  and  so  sorry  all  the  timet 
jbt  as  if  she  wouldn't  hurt  a  mean  crawling  blaek  qpider  i 
was  agin  the  wall." 
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Banfield  looked  with  fome  mirpriBe  At  the  speaker,  as  be 
beard  him  otter  a  language  so  like  that  of  genuine  feeling,  and 
in  tones  that  seemed  to  saj  that  lie  felt  it ;  and  be  was  about  to 
make  some  remark  when  Blonay,  who  bad  stood  during  this 
dialogue  leaning  with  his  shoulder  against  a  tree,  and  bis  bead 
down  in  a  listless  manner  upon  his  bosom,  now  started  into  an 
attitude  and  expression  of  the  most  watchful  consciousness. 
A  pause  of  a  few  moments  ensued,  when,  bearing  nothing, 
Barsfield  was  about  to ,  go  on  with  the  speech  which  the  man- 
ner of  his  companioa  had  interrupted,  when  the  half-breed 
again  stopped  him  with  a  whisper,  while  bis  finger  rested  upon 
the  arm  of  the  tory  in  cautious  warning. 

**Hist;  I  bear  them — tliere  are  no  less  than  three  feet  in 
that  swamp-— don't  yOn  hear  them  walking  in  the  water! 
There,  now.  Yon  hear  when  the  flat  of  the  foot  comes  down 
upon  the  water." 

"  I  hear  nothing,"  said  Barsfield. 

Without  a  word,  the  half-breed  stooped  to  the  single  brand 
that  was  now  biasing  near  them,  and  gathering  a  double  band- 
fnl  of  dirt  from  the  hillock,  he  threw  it  upon  the  flame  and 
extuignished  it  in  an  instant.  The  next  moment  they  beard 
tbo  distant  crackling  of  dry  sticks  and  a  rustling  among  the 
leaves* 

*'  It  may  he  yonr  great  alligator,"  said  BarsfiebK 

''No-** it's  men — Marion's  men,  I  reckon  —  and  there's  three 
of  them,  at  least.     They  are  spying  on  the  camp.     Lie  close." 

Barsfield  did  not  immediately  stoop,  and  the  half-breed  did 
not  scmple  to  grasp  bis  arm  with  an  urgency  and  force  which 
brought  the  tory  captain  forward.  He  trod  heavily  as  be  did 
so  upon  a  cluster  of  the  dried  leaves  which  bad  formed  the 
20uch  of  Blonay,  and  a  slight  whistle  reached  tlieir  ears  a 
moment  after,  and  then  all  was  silence.  The  tory  and  his 
companion  crouched  together  behind  the  huge  gum  under 
which  the  latter  had  been  accustomed  to  sleep,  and  thus  tbey 
remained  without  a  word  fur  several  minutes.  No  sound  in  all 
that  time  came  to  their  senses;  and  Barsfield,  rather  more 
adventurous  than  Blonay,  or  less  taught  in  tlie  subtleties  of 
twamp  warfare,  tired  of  his  positron,  arose  slowly  from  tlie 
ground  and  thrust  his  head  from  bek'nd  the  tree,  endeavoring. 
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in  the  dim  ligYit  that  occftsionaHy  8to)«  ftom  tlie  Leaveas  into 
those  deep  recrsses,  to  guther  wlist  lie  could  of  the  Baise* 
which  had  disturbed  them.  Tlie  bund  of  tbe  half  breed. 
grasping  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  bad  scarcely  drrnvn  bim  back 
into  the  shelter  of  the  tree,  when  the  wkiBsiug  #f  the  bullet 
through  the  leaves,  and  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle,  warned 
him  of  his  own  narrow  escape,  and  of  tbo  close  proxioiky  of 
danger. 

'*  I  knows  where  they  are  now/'  said  Blonay,  in  a  wkkpo; 
changing  his  position ;  *'  we  are  safe  enoogb  if  you  can  stiek 
close  to  me,  cappin." 

'*  Lead  on — Til  folio w,**  was  the  repl5%  in  tke  sane  low 
whisper  wliich  conveyed  the  words  of  Blonay.  Tbe  half- 
breed  instantly  hurled  a  huge  half-humt  chunk  of  wood 
through  the  bushes  before  hroi,  tbe  noise  of  which  be  neoea- 
sarily  knew  would  call  the  eyes  of  the  scouts  in  tiiat  dtrectio«; 
then,  in  the  next  instant,  bounding  to  the  opposite  side,  be 
took  his  way  between  two  clomps  of  bays  which  grew  in  tiie 
miry  places  along  the  edge  of  the  tnssock  on  which  tbej  bad 
been  standing.  Barsfield  followed  closely  and  without  liesita- 
tion,  though  far  A'om  escaping  so  well  the  assaults  of  the  brieta 
and  bushes  upon  his  cheeks.  His  guide,  with  a  sort  of  ioaiiMCtt 
escaped  all  these  smaller  assailants,  and,  though  be  beatd  tko 
footsteps  behind  of  his  pursuers,  be  did  not  now  apfirekeod  any 
danger,  either  fbr  himself  or  his  companion,  baring  thrown  tlie 
thick  growth  of  bays  between  them. 

The  party  which  so  nearly  effected  tbe  Jluprise  of  the  two 
conspirators  came  out  of  their  lurking-place  an  inataat  after 
their  flight.  Tlie  conjecture  of  tlie  half-breed  bad  been  eor- 
rect.     They  were  the  men  of  Marion. 

"  You  fired  too  soon,  Lance,''  were  the  words  of  Humpbriea, 
**  and  the  skunk  is  oE  Had  you  waited  but  a  little  longer  we 
should  have  had  him  safe  enough.  Now  there's  no  gettmg 
him,  for  he  has  too  greatly  the  start  of  us." 

'*  I  couldn't  help  it,  Mr.  Humphries,  I  saw  the  shiny  bnt- 
tons,  and  I  thought  I  had  dead  aim  upon  him." 

"But  how  comes  he  with  shiny  buttons,  John  Davit f  vaid 
Humphries,  quickly.  "  When  you  saw  him  to^ay  lie  bad  on 
9  ' !"?  homespur  did  he  not?" 
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••  Yes — I  seed  liim  plain  enough/'  said  Davis,  **  and  I  could 
swear  to  the  homespun — but  didn't  you  hear  as  if  two  was 
walking  together  1" 

"  No." 

"Well,  I  did;  and  'twas  reasonable  I  should  hear  before 
you,  seeing  I  was  ahead.  I  heard  them  clear  enough,  first  one 
and  then  t'other,  and  one  walked  ii>  the  water  while  t'other 
WAS  on  the  brush." 

"D — n  the  skunk,  that  I  should  lose  him;  it's  all  your 
fault.  Lance.  You're  too  quick  and  hot-headed,  now-a-days; 
and  it'll  be  a  long  time  before  you  can  be  a  good  swamp-fox, 
unless  you  go  more  slowly,  and  learn  to  love  less  the  sound  of 
your  rifle.  But  it's  useless  to  stay  here  now,  and  we've  got 
other  work  to  do.  Our  sport's  spoiled  for  this  time,  and  all 
we  can  do  is  to  take  off  as  quick  as  we  can  ;  for  it  won 't  he 
long  before  the  scouts  of  Tarleton  will  be  poking  here  after 
ns.  That  shot  must  bring  them  in  this  direction,  so  we'll  push 
round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  where  the  rest  of  the 
red-coats  are  in  camp.^ 

"  But,  Mr.  Humphries,  can 't  I  go  now  and  pick  off  that  sen* 
try  we  passed  by  the  avenue  ?"  demanded  Lance  Frampton, 
with  much  earnestness. 

"  No,  d — n  the  sentry ;  if  you  had  picked  off  this  skunk  of  a 
half-breed,  it  would  have  been  something  now  I  should  have 
thanked  you  for;  that's  what  I  mostly  come  after.  As  for 
the  other,  there  *s  too  much  risk  now.  We  mast  take  a  cross- 
track,  and  get  round  to  the  river  by  the  gun-flats.  Gome, 
push — away." 

They  had  scarcely  moved  off  when  a  stir  and  hum  in  tlie 
direction  of  Tarleton's  camp  announced  to  them  that  the  alarm 
had  been  given,  and  hurried  the  preparations  of  Humphries 
for  their  departure.  The  scouts  of  Barsfield,  led  by  the  tc»ry 
himself  and  guided  by  Blonay,  after  a  while  scoured  narrowly 
the  recesses  of  the  bay :  but  the  men  of  Marion  had  melted 
away  like  spectres  in  the  distant  woods;  and,  chafed  and  cha- 
grined, the  tory  went  back  to  his  quarters,  fatigued  with  the 
unprofitable  pursuit,  and  irritated  into  sleeplessness,  as  he 
foimd  himself  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  a  foe  so  wary  and 
so  yentnresome. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   BIRD   FLOWN. 

At  daj-dawn  the  next  morniug,  the  trumpet  of  the  legion 
sounded  sbrilly  over  tlie  grounds  wbere  Tarleton,  duriug  the 
night,  had  made  his  encampment.  With  the  signal  each 
trooper  was  at  his  post  Tarleton  himself  was  already  dressed, 
and  about  to  buckle  the  heavy  sabre  at  his  side  which  his  arm 
hnd  ever  been  so  proverbially  ready  to  wield.  The  fire,  tlie 
stern  enthusiasm,  which  grew  out  of  his  impatience  for  the 
strife,  already  glowed  balefully  and  bright  upon  his  counte- 
nance. He  was  joined  at  this  moment  by  another —  an  officer; 
a  man  something  his  senior,  and,  like  him,  accustomed  seem- 
ingly to  command. 

''Your  trumpets  sound  unseasonably,  Tarleton,  and  de- 
stroyed as  pleasant  a  vision  as  ever  came  from  the  land  of 
dreams.  I  fancied  the  wars  were  over — that  I  was  once  again 
in  old  England,  with  all  the  little  ones  and  their  sweet  dam 
about  me ;  and  your  heartless  trumpet  took  them  all  from  my 
embrace — all  at  one  fell  swoop." 

Tarleton  smiled,  but  smiled  in  such  a  sort  that  the  speaker 
almost  blushed  to  have  made  his  confession  of  domestic  ten- 
derness to  such  uncongenial  ears.     He  continued : — 

"  But  yon  care  nothing  for  these  scenes,  and  scruple  not  to 
break  into  such  pleasures  to  destroy.  You  have  no  such  sweet 
cares  troubling  you  at  home." 

"None,  Moncrieff— none,  or  few.  Perhaps  I  might  please 
no  less  than  surprise  you,  were  I  to  say  that  I  wish  I  bad; 
but  I  will  not  yield  you  so  much  sympathy ;  particularly, 
indeed,  «a  tlicre  is  no  time  for  these  matters  or  such'ulk  when 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  grappling  with  an  enemy." 
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'*  £nein J 1  what  enemy  ?*'  demanded  the  othef. 

''Oiir  eld  eaeniyy  the  *  iwamp-foz/ "  responded  IVrletoa^ 

"  What,  MarioB !  why,  where  ia  ke  1'' 

''But  a  few  mileB  off.  I  hope  to  have  late  bueakfast  with 
Mm  ^- time  serying,  Qoi  willing,  and  our  appetite  for  ^gb^  #a 
good  aa  that  for  breakfast" 

•*  But  know  yo«  whfere  he  is,  and  kow  1  WUl  he  stand  for 
70«r  coining  1  Will  he  not  fly,  as  usual—- double  himself 
round  a  cypress  while  yon  ate  piereing  your  way  through  its 
bcnrelsT 

"  Ay,  doubtless  if  he  can ;  we  must  try  to  prevent  that,  and 
I  hare  hopes  that  we  can  do  it.  His  scdats  have  been  around 
WBf  like  so  faiany  Toltures,  all  night ;  and  Barsfield  reports  that 
one  has  had  the  audacity,  to  ^re  upon  a  sendnel.  This  shows 
him  te  be  at  band,  and  in  suffictent  force  to  warrant  the  beliof 
that  he  will  stand  a  brush/' 

"  But  how  find  him,  Tarleton  t  His  own  men  can  not  easily 
do  that,  and  ytra  hare  nerer  yet  been  allowed  to  see  bii 
feathers." 

"  I  shall  now,  however,  I  think ;  for  I  perceire  our  guide 
stands  in  readiness.  Look  at  him,  Honcurieff :  did  you  erer 
see  such  a  creator^  1  Look  at  his  eyes ;  do  they  not  give  you 
pain,  pbeiBve  pain,  to  survej  them  1  They  seem  only  to  be 
kept  in  his  head  by  desperate  effort;  and  yet,  behold  his 
flrnn.  He  does  «ot  appear  capable  of  effort— scarcelj^  in- 
deed, of  livo^iement  His  Hmbs  sedm'  hung  oh  hinges,  end  oue 
le^  as  yfu  pereeive^  appears  always,  a!s  now,  to  have  thrown 
the  whole  weight  of  die  body  upon  the  other." 

"  A  strange  monster,  ihdeed :  and  is  that  iht  creature  to 
stoBve  yeut    Oan  he  put  yeu  on  the  trail  f' 

"  He  pledges  himielf  to  do  so.  He  hatf  seen  the  '  swamp^ 
fox'  and  bis  men,  all  at  ease,  in  their  camp,  and  promises  that 
I  shall  see  them  too,  under  his  guidance." 

"  And  you  will  trust  him  t" 

•MwiU.^^ 
V     "  What  security  have  you  that  he  does  not  cany  yon  into 

^tsi*r 

12* 
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*'  His  own  neck ;  for»  m  sure  as  he  makes  a  false  more,  be 
swings  fi^om  the  nearest  saplipg.    He  shall  be  watebed*** 

"If  this  be  the  case,  Tarleton,  how  can  you  go  fbrwai4t 
Will  it  not  be  for  me  then  to  exeente  my  miBsioB  f 

^  Not  till  I  fail.  If  I  can  dmb  Marion,  and  eitber  pst  \am 
to  death  or  make  a  prisoner  of  him,  yo«r  misnon  will  be  waJL 
There  will  be  no  use  in  buying  one  whom  we  can  beai.  Bat 
if  he  now  escapes  me,  I  give  it  up.  He  would  escape  die 
devil.  You  may  then  seek  him  out  widi  your  smm 
aspect ;  c^r  him  bis  pension  and  command  among  us,  as 
sagacious  commander-in-chief  has  already  devised,  and 
the  best  use  afterward  of  his  skill  in  baffling  Qreen,  as  he  so 
long  has  baffled  us.  If  he  does  half  so  well  for  bis  majesty  as 
for  bis  eontinental  prog-princes,  be  will  be  worth  quite  at 
muck  as  yon  offer  for  him»  and  something  more.'* 

'*True;  but,  Tarleton,  this  chance  may  never  offer  agan. 
We  may  never  get  a  guide  who  will  be  able  to  pilot  mm 
through  these  d— <l  impehrious  and  pestilential  morasses-* 
certainly  few  to  show  me  where  to  find  bus  oat" 

"We  must  risk  that,  Honcrieff.  I  will  not  give  up  my 
present  chance  of  striking  him,  though  yon  never  bave  the 
opportunity  you  seek.  He  has  baffled  me  tec  long  already, 
and  my  pride  is  something  interested  to  panisb  him.  The 
prospect  is  a  good  one,  and  I  will  not  lose  it.  Hark  ysa» 
fellow!" 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Bloai^,  wbo,  hi  sigbt 
of  the  speaker  all  the  while,  no^  apprbacbod  at  Ae  order. 
The  stem,  stony  eye  (^  the  fierce  kgiooaij  rested  open  him 
searchingly,  with  a  penetrating  glance  scarcely  to  be  with- 
stood by  any  giuse,  atid  certainly  not  by  that  of  the  balf-lmed, 
who  never  looked  any  one  ia  the  face.  Booie  seconds  elapsed 
before  TarMton  spoke;  and  when  be  did, his  words  were  edd. 
«low,  brief,  and  to  the  purpose. 

••  You  are  ready,  sir!" 

The  reply  was  affirmative. 

••  Ton  hold  to  your  asserdon  that  you  can  lead  me  to  when 
**non  camps!' 

"  I  can  lead  you.  sir,  to  bis  camp,  but  I  can't  saj  for  Hi 
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lebig  in  it  He  may  get  wind  of  yon,  if  his  sconts  happen  to 
be  (mU' 

**1  know»  I  know,  yon  taid  this  before,  and  preposed,  if  1 
remember  rightly,  that  I  shonld  divide  my  foree  in  order  to 
laislend.  Bat  I  know  better  thaa  to  do  that.  I  risk  apothing 
BOW  when  I  know  nothing  of  his  force,  and  I  am  not  so  snre,  sir» 
that  yon  are  altogether  the  man  to  be  relied  on.  I  shall  wateh 
yoii»  airrah ;  and  remember,  it  is  easier,  fellow,  to  hang  yon  np 
to  a  bongh  than  to  threaten  it.  Gh> — prepare.  He  I  ihere, 
Hodgson,  pnt  half  a  dosea  of  yonr  best  dragoons  in  charge  of 
thb  gnide,  and  keep  him  safe,  as  yon  value  your  bones." 

*^I  will  not  mu,  sir,"  said  Blooay,  looking  up  for  the  first 
time  into  the  face  «if  Tarleton. 

"  I  know  that,  sir-— you  shall  not,"  responded  the  other  codly. 

The  signal  to  move  was  given  in  a  few  moments  «fter»  and 
Bairafield  saw  the  departure  of  Tarleton  in  pursuit  of  Marion 
with  a  singular  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  relief. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose*  however,  to  pursue  the  route 
taken  by  Oolonel  Tarleton  in  search  of  his  famous  adversary. 
S«eh  a  course  does  not  Ml  within  the  purpose  of  our  preisent 
narrative.  It  nm^  be  weUi  however,  as-  it  most  he  inifiicfetit, 
to  say,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Blonay,  he  penetrated 
the  spacious  swamp  of  the  Santee,  and  was  led  faithfully  into 
and  through  its  intricacies — but  he  penetrated  them  in  vain. 
Step  by  step,  as  the  dense  body  pressed  its  way  through  brake, 
bog,  and  brier,  did  they  hear  the  mysterious  signals  of  the 
watchful  partisans,  duly  communicating  to  one  another  the  ap- 
proach of  the  impending  danger. 

Vainly  did  Tarleton  press  forward  his  advance  in  the  hope 
of  arriving  at  the  camp  before  these  signals  could  possibly  reach 
it ;  but  such  a  pathway  to  his  heavily-mounted  men  was  very 
different  in  its  facilities  to  those  who  were  accustomed  daily 
to  glide  through  it;  and  the  scouts  of  Marion  hung  about  Tarle- 
ton's  advance  in  front,  sometimes  venturing  in  sight,  and  con- 
tinually within  hearing,  to  the  utter  defiance  of  the  infuriated 
legionary,  who  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  diminish  the 
distance  between  them.  At  length  tliey  readied  the  island 
where  the  "  swamp-fox"  made  his  home,  but  the  bird  had  flown. 
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Tbe  eottch  of  i-ushes  where  MarioD  slept  wm  stHl  wmm 
the  fragments  of  the  half-eaten  breakfast  lay  around  tke  la§i 
which  formed  their  rude  boards  of  repast,  hot  hot  an  ememj 
was  to  be  seeiL 

Stimulating  his  «nen  by  pvomiaee  and  threats,  Tarletm  fliSi. 
pursued,  in  the  hqpe  to  overtake  the  flying  partisaaa  befone 
th«y  c<>uld  reach  the  Santee;  but  in  vaio  were  all  his  effiMta: 
and,  though  moving  with  unexampled  eeieri^,  he  arrhred  oo 
the  banks  of  tk«  rapid  river  only  tn  time  to  behold  the  l^tt  ef 
the  boats  of  the  "swamp-fox"  mingling  with  the  lazvnons 
swamp  foliage  on  the  opposite  side.  The  last  twentj-fosr 
hours  had  been  busily  and  profitably  OTiployed  by  Marlon. 
He  had  utterly  annihilated  the  tories  who  had  gathered  ai 
BSnkler's  Meadow.  Never,  says  the  history,  had  sorpriae  been 
more  complete.  He  came  upon  the  wretches  while  they  played 
at  cards,  and  deariy  did  they  pay  for  their  temerity  and  k«ed- 
lessness.  Th^  were  shot  down  in  the  midst  of  dice  and  draik, 
fbul  oaths  and  exultation  upon  thdr  lips,  and  with  those  Utter 
thoughts  of  hatred  to  their  countrymen  widmi  their  heaiti 
rwhieh  almost  justified  the  utmost  aoveriliee^f  tiiol  retributisa 
to  wkich  the  ^rious  portisana  subjected' 
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lovers'   DOUBTi   AND   DRBAM8. 

Lbt  OB  norw  r^iurn  to  Janet  Berkeley  and  the  wounded  Hel- 
licbampe.  Tarleton  had  not  deceired  the  maiden.  The  hurts 
•f  her  lover,  though  serious  and  painful,  were  yet  not  daiiget- 
•tts,  unless  neglected ;  and  as  the  priyilege  was  accorded  her 
—-the  sweetest  of  all  privileges  to  one  who  loves  truly -^ of 
being  with  and  tending  upon  the  beloved  one,  there  wa»  no 
kmger  reason  to  apprehend  for  his  safety,  from  the  injuries  al- 
ready received.  The  i^prehensions  of  Janet  Berkeley  were, 
naturally  enough,  all  addressed  to  the  future.  Bhe  knew  the 
enemy  in  whose  custody  he  lay ;  and,  though  half  consoled 
by  the  positive  assurances  of  Tarleton,  and  compelled » from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  be  satisfied,  she  was  yet  far  firom 
contented  with  the  situation  of  her  lover. 

His  first  moment  of  perfect  consciousness,  after  his  wounds 
had  been  dressed,  fcmnd  her,  a  sweet  minister  waiting  at  his 
side.  Her  hand  bathed  his  head  and  smoothed  his  pillow—- 
her  eye,  dewy  and  bright,  hung  like  a  sweet  star  of  promise 
above  his  form-*- her  watchful  care  brought  him  the  soothing 
medieine—' her  voice  of  love  cheered  him  into  hope  with  the 
•music  of  a  heaven-bom  affsction.  Every  whisper  fi-om  her  lips 
wa^  as  so  much  melody  upon  his  ear,  and  brought  with  it  a 
fueling  of  peace  and  quiet  to  his  mind,  which  had  not  often 
been  a  dweller  there  before.  Ah,  surely,  love  is  the  heart's 
bast  medicine  i  It  is  the  dream  of  a  perfect  spit-it*—  the  solace 
of  the  otherwise  denied «— the  first,  the  last  hope  of  all  not  ut 
terly  turned  away  from  the  higher  promptings  and  better  pur- 
poses of  a  divine  humanity. 
.    Haw  sweet  became  his  hurts  to  Mellichatkipe  under  such  at- 
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tendance  !  The  pain  of  his  wounds  and  braises  grew  into  a 
positive  pleasure,  as  it  brought  her  nigh  to  him  —  and  so  nigh  f 
— as  it  disclosed  to  his  imagination  such  a  long  train  of  enjoj* 
monts  in  the  fnture,  coming  from  the  constant  association  with 
her.  Loye  no  longer  wore  her  garb  of  hoi j day,  but,  in  the 
rustic  and  unostentatious  dress  of  home,  she  looked  in<H« 
lovelj  to  his  sight,  as  she  seemed  more  natural.  Hitherto,  he 
had  sought  her  only  for  sweet  smiles  and  blessing  words  ;  now 
she  gave  him  those  cares  of  the  true  affection  which  manifested 
its  sincerity,  which  met  the  demand  for  them  unshrinkinglj 
and  with  pleasure,  and  whi6h  bore  their  many  testa,  not  only 
without  complaint  or  change,  but  with  a  positive  delight.  It 
was  thus  that  her  heart  proved  its  disinterestedness  and  devo- 
tion ;  and  though  Mellichampe  had  never  doubted  her  readi- 
ness to  bestow  so  much,  he  yet  never  before  had  imagined  the 
extent  of  her  possession,  and  of  the  sweet  liberality  wkieb 
kept  full  pace  with  her  affluence.  Until  now,  he  had  new 
realized,  in  his  most  reaching  thought,  how  completely  he 
should  become  a  dependant  upon  her  regards  for  these  sweet 
sympathies,  without  which  life  is  a  barren  waste,  having  the 
doom  of  Adam— *  that  of  a  stem  labor -*-wiihont  yielding  htm 
any  of  the  flowers  of  Eden,  and  certainly  withholding  all,  if 
denying  that  most  cherished  of  all  its  flowers  which  he  brenght 
with  him  from  its  garden*— the  flower  of  unselfish  love. 

To  be  able  to  confide  is  to  be  happy  in  all  conditions,  hov- 
ever  severe ;  and  this  preeent  feeling  in  his  heart*— the  perfect 
reliance  upon  her  affisctioti — assured  and  strengthened  die 
warm  passion  in  his  own,  until  every  doubt  and  fear^  selfish- 
ness and  suspicion,  were  discarded  from  that  region,  leaving 
nothing  in  their  place  but  that  devotedness  to  the  one  worthy 
olgeet  which,  as  it  is  holy  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  mast  he  the 
dearest  of  all  huniian  possessions  in  the  contemplation  of  man. 

With  returning  consciousness,  when  he  ^scovored  how  die 
had  been  employed  he  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kived 
it  fervently.  He  felt  too  mndb  for  several  minutes  to  speak  to 
her.  When  he  did,  his  words  ir<ere  little  else  than  exclama- 
tions. 

•Ah,  Janet —my  own— my  all !— ever  nigh  to  ne.  aa  yon 
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nts  iver  dear,  bow  ean  I  repaj,  bow  respond  to  Bucb  tweet 
lovet  I  now  feel  bow  rery  poor,  how  very  dependent,  bow 
rery  destitute  I  am  !" 

Tbese  were  almost  the  first  words  whieh  be  uttered  after 
awakening  from  a  long»  deep,  and  refi^Dsbing  sleep,  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown  by  an  opiate  jndicionsly  administered  for 
that  object  She  had  no  repty>  but,  bending  down  to  his  pillow» 
her  lips  were  pressed  npon  bis  forehead  lightly,  while  her  up- 
lifted finger  warned  him  into  silence.  He  felt  a  tear,  bat  a 
single  tear,  npon  bis  cheek,  while  her  head  bung  abore  him  ; 
aad  flo.  fkr  from  being  destitute,  as  h^  bad  avowed  himself 
before,  be  now  felt  bow  tmly  rich  be  was  in  the  possession  of 
such  dear  regards. 

''Heaven  bless  yon, my  angel,"  be  continued, '* but  I  m«st 
talk  to  yoit,  unless  yon  will  to  me.  Speak  to  me,  tell  me 
all,  let  me  know  what  has  passed.  What  of  Mi^or  Single- 
ton and  oar  men  t*' 

"They  are  gone— safe.** 

**  Ah  !  this  is  good.  But  Witiherspoon^-^wbat  of  him  t  he 
was  fighting,  when  I  saw  bim  labt,  with  two :  they  irere  pres- 
sing him  bard,  and  I — I  conld  give  him  no  aid.  What  of  him  $ 
is  be  vafe  ?  Tell  me ;  bat  do  not  say  that  hatm  has  befttllen 
Mm.'' 

"  He,  too,  is  safe,  dear  Ernest ;  I  saw  him  as  he  fled." 

**  Ha !  did  he  leave  me,  then ;  and  wh^e  f  I  looked  not 
for  that  from  bim.  Perhaps,  it  is  so,  he  brought  me  to  you, 
did  be  not  f  • 

"  He  did  not,  but  then  be  could  not,  deArest.  He  was  com^ 
pelled  t6  fly  in  baste.  I  saw  bim  wblle  he  fled,  and  ^e  dra- 
goons came  fast  after  bim." 

He  would  have  put  a  thousand  other  questions,  and  vainly 
she  exhorted  him  to  silence.  She  was  compelled  to  narrate 
dl  she  knew,  in  order  to  do  that  which  her  entreaties,  in  the 
great  anxiety  and  impatience  of  his  mind  failed  to  effect.  She 
told  bim  of  the  continued  fight  in  the  arentie,  of  the  approach 
of  Tarleton,  and  bow,  when  the  enemy  had  gone  in  pursuit  of 
the  flying  partisans,  she  had  sought  and  found  him.  .  Of  these 
itUdts  he  liad  no  recollection.    She  suppressed,  however,  all 
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of  those  matters  which  related  to  the  second  attempt  of  Bai» 
field  upon  his  life  while  he  lay  prostrate,  and  of  her  own  inter- 
position, which  had  saved  him ;  and  took  especial  oare  to  a^oii 
erery  topic  which  eonld  stimulate  his  anger  or  increaie  hb 
anxiety.  Of  the  condnet  of  Tadeton,  so  nnosnal  and  gonerenig 
she  gave  a  full  aeconnt ;  an  account  which  gave  the  heaiw 
quite  as  much  aatonishment  as  pleasure.  It  oertMnly  preeeiit 
ed  to  his  mind's  eye  a  new  and  much  more  agreeable  feature 
in  the  character  of  that  fajnous,  or  rather  infamous^  soldier. 

So  sweet  was  it  thus  for  bim  to  hear,  and  so  grateful  to  hm  to 
have  such  a  pleased  auditor,  that  the  hours  flew  hy  imperoep* 
tibly,  and  their  mutual  dream  of  love  would  not  soon  hmwm 
been  disturbed  but  for  the  sounds  of  Barsfield's  voice,  whieh 
came  from  the  passage-way,  while  he  spoke  in  harsh  dictation 
to  the  sentinels  who  watched  the  chamber  of  the  wounded 
MelliiAamipe. 

The  youth  started  as  the  well-known  and  hated  accents  mel 
his  ears.  His  brow  gathered  into  a  doud,  and  he  half  raised 
himself  (rem  his  pillow,  while  his  eye  flashed  the  fire  of  bat- 
tle, and  his  fijigers  almost  violendy  grasped  the  wrist  of  the 
maiden,  under  the  convulrive  spasm  of  fury  which  seized  upon 
and  shook  his  enfeebled  frame, 

"  That  voice  is  Barsfield's.  Said  you  not,  Janet,  that  I  was 
Colonel  Tarleton's  prisoner  t" 

She  angwered  him  quickly,  and  with  an  air  of  timid  ^pre 
bansion  — 

"  I  did,  dear  Ernest ;  but  Oolonel  Tarleton  has  gone  ia 
pursuit  of  General  Harion.*' 

'<  And  I  am  here  at  the  mercy  of  this  bloody  wretch»  this 
scoundrel  without  soul  or  character ;  at  his  mercy,  without 
strength*  unable  to  lift  arm  or  weapon,  and  the  victim  of  his 
wilL    Ha !  this  is  to  be  weak,  this  is  to  be  a  prisoner,  indeed  !** 

Bitterly  and  fiercely  did  he  exclaims  as  he  feh  the  true  dea- 
tittttion  of  his  present  condition. 

'*  Not  at  his  will,  not  at  his  mercy,  dear  Drnest  Ooional 
Tarleton  has  promised  ma  that  you  shall  be  safe,  that  he  dasa 
not  harm  you." 

She  spdLS  rapidly  in  striving  to  reassu^  her  lover.    Bst 
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r  encircled  bis  Beck,  her  tears  flowed  freely  upon  kis  cheeks, 
wkile  her  Yoioe,  even  while  it  uttered  dearly  the  Tevy  werds 
ef  asenrattee  which  Tarleten  had  eitpressed,  tremhled  as  nraeh 
with  the  foroe  of  her  own  secret  fdars  as  at  the  open  expression 
of  his.  But  her  loyer  remained  unsatisfied.  He  did  not  know 
the  nature  ot  those  seenrities  which  Barsfield  taeitlj  placed 
in  the  hands  of  hb  superior. 

**  Alas,  Janet,  I  knew  this  monster  hnt  too  well  net  to  appre- 
hend the  worst  at  his  hands.  He  is  capahle  of  the  vilest  and 
the  darkest'Wrongs  where  he  hates  and  fWs.  But  why  should 
I  fear  ?  The  power  of  the  base  and  the  tyrannical,  thank 
Heaven  !  has  its  limits,  and  he  can  bat-—" 

"  Say  hot,  Ernest,  say  not  He  dare  not,  he  will  not  I 
beUeve  in  Colonel  Tarleton." 

**  So  do  not  I ;  but  I  fear  not,  my  beloved.  I  have  dated 
death  too  often  already ;  I  have  seen  him  in  too  many  shapes, 
to  tremble  at  him  now.  I  fear  him  not :  \mt  to  die  like  a 
eaged  rat;  ceoped  in  a  narrow  dungeon,  and  only  preparing 
■lyself  for  the  knife  of  the  murderer,  is  to  die  doubly ;  and 
thu,  most  probably,  is  the  doom  reserved  for  me." 

**  Think  not  so,  think  not  so,  Ernest,  I  pray  yen,  think 
Bot  so.  6od  keep  me  from  the  horrible  thought!  It  can 
not  be  that  Tarleton  will  suffer  it ;  it  can  not  be  Uiat  GKkL 
win  suffer  it  I  would  not  that  you  should  speak  so,  Emest ; 
and  I  can  not  think  that  this  bad  man,  bad  enough,  though 
I  believe  him  to  be,  for  anything,'  will  yet  dare  so  f ar  te 
incur  the  dangM*  of  offending  bis  superior  as  to  abuse  his 
trust  and  gratify  kis  malignity  in  the  present  instance.  Oh, 
no !  he  greatly  fears  Oolonel  Tarleton ;  and,  could  you  but 
have  seen  the  look  that  Tarleton  gave  kim,  as  he  ordered 
kim  to  take  all  care  of  you,  kad  you  bWt  heard  his  Words 
to  me  and  to  him  both,  you  would  not  feel  so  apprehensive; 
and  then,  you  know,  Oolonel  Tarleten's  own  surgeon  is  left 
with  you,  and  none  are  to  be  permitted  to  see  yoit  bvl  my- 
self and  such  persons  as  he  thinks  proper. 

*'  I  fear  nothing,  Janet  but  distrust  everything  thai  belongs 
to  this  man  Barsfield.  Oolonel  Tarleton,  I  doubt  not  has 
taken  every  precaution  in  my  favor,  though  why  heehould  do 
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ao  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine ;  but  all  preeaotioiia  vrill  be  «■• 
aTMling  where  a  laaii  like  Barafieid  is  bent  npon  crime, 
and  wfaere>  in  addition  to  his  criminal  propensiify,  ke  baa 
the  habitual  canning  of  a  man  aceaatomed  to  its  indolgeBce. 
He  will  contrive  some  means  to  shift  the  reaponsibili^  of 
the  charge^  in  some  mciaent  or  other»  to  other  ahoolden. 
and  will  avail  himself  of  that  moment  to  rid  himself  of  ne* 
if  he  possiblj  can.  We  most  only  be  heedful  of  all  change 
of  circumstances,  and  seek  to  apprise  Witherspoon  of  mj  mA- 
nation.  He  will  not  be  far  off,  I  well  know ;  iwr  he  must  be 
miserable  in  my  absence.*' 

"  Oh,  trust  me,  Ernest,  I  shall  watch  you  more  cloaelj  than 
tnose  sentinels.    Love,  surely,  can  watch  as  well  as  hate^** 

"Better — better,  my  Janet  May  I  deserve  your  care— 
your  love     May  I  always  do  jfou  justice*  living  or  dying.** 

Her  cheek  rested  upon  his,  and  she  wept  freely  to  hear  ku 
words.    He  continued — 

**  I  know  that  you  will  watch  over  me,  and  I  chafe  not  mom 
at  my  own  weakness  than  at  the  charge  and  care  that  this 
dreary  watch  must  impose  upon  you.** 

'*A  sweet  care*— a  dear,  not  a  dreary »  watch.  Oh  I  Ernest 
**it  is  the  sweetest  of  all  cares  to  watch  f<Hr  the  good  of  thoae 
we  love." 

"I  feel  it  sweet  to  be  thus  watched,  dearest;  so  sweet  that, 
under  other  circumstances,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  willing 
to  relieve  you  of  the  duty.  But  you  have  little  strength-- 
little  ability,  in  corresponding  even  with  your  will  to  serve 
me.  This  viUain  wil)  elude  your  vigilance — be  will  praettae 
in  some  way  upon  you ;  and  oh,  my  Janet,  what  if  he  succeed 
in  hia  murderous  wish — what  if — *' 

"  With  a  convulsive  sob,  that  spoke  the  fellnesa  of  her  heart 
and  its  perfect  devotion,  she  threw  herself  upon  his  boeom, 
and  her  lips  responded  to  his  gloomy  antieipatioBa  while  inter- 
luting  them. 

"  I  am  not  strong  enough  io  save  you,  Ernest,  and  to  eon- 
tend  with  your  nrardererr  if  such  he  should  become ;  but  then 
«  OU6  thing  that  I  am  strong  enough  for.*' 

**  What  is  that,  dearest!** 
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•*  To  die  for  jou  at  any  moment" 

And,  for  an  hour  after,  a  tearful  silence,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  word,  wbich  spoke,  like  a  long  gathering  tear,  the 
overcrowding  emotions  to  which  it  brought  relief,  was  all  the 
language  of  those  two  loving  hearts,  thus  mingling  sweetly 
together  amid  the  strife  and  the  storm*— the  present  evik  the 
impending  danger,  and  the  ever-tbreatenii^  ^read.  The  strife 
and  the  hate  without  brought  neither  strife  nor  hate  to  them , 
and,  like  twin  forms,  mutually  devoted  to  the  last,  amid  the 
raging  seas  and  on  a  single  spar,  they  clung  to  each  other 
satisfied,  though  the  tempest  raged  and  the  waves  threatened. 
to  perish,  if  they  might  perish  together.  They  were  not,  ^ki 
those  sad  moments,  less  confident  and  conscious  of  the  sweets 
of  a  mutual  love,  thotigh  filled  with  anticipations  of  evil,  and 
though  they  well  knew  that  a  malignant  and  unforgiving 
Hate  stood  watching  at  the  door.  And  the  affection  was  not 
less  sweet  and  sacred  that  it  was  followed  by  the  thousand 
doqbts  and  apprehensions  which^  at  no  moment  utterly  leave 
the  truly  devoted,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  came 
crowding  upon  them  with  a  thousand  auxiliar  terrors  to  exag^ 
g«rate  tiie  form  of  the  danger,  and  to  multiply  the  accumula- 
ting ftinfs  of  fear. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI7 

LOTB   FAftSAGES. 

*f  How  sweet  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by  V"  Melliohampe, 
nader  sooh  atteudance,  sooq  grew  i&sensible  to  all  his  saffDr- 
iDgs.  The  braises  quicklj  disappeared — the  wavnda  wave 
healing  rapidly.  The  care  of  the  oarse  surpassed  in  its  happy 
e&cts  the  anticipations  of  the  physicians,  and  the  yoatfa  was 
getting  welL  The  i^iriti  of  the  two  became  stroag  and  esik- 
fident  with  the  improvement  of  the  patient :  and  their  hearts 
grew  happier,  and  their  hopes  more  buoyant,  with  each  day's 
eootinaed  association.  The  world  around  th^m  was  gradually 
excluded  from  their  contemplatioti ;  and^  blMsed  with  the  pres- 
eace  of  aach  odier,  the  chamber  ef  Melliohanpe— -his  prissAs 
as  it  was*— closely  watched  by  hostile  eyessmd  guarded  by 
deadly  weapons — was  large  enough  for  the  desires  of  one,  at 
least,  of  the  two  within  it.  The  relation  existing  betweea 
Janet  Berkeley  and  Ernest  Mellichampe  appeared  now  to  be 
understood  by  all  parties.  Her  father  had  nothing  to  oppose 
—  the  maiden  herself  in  the  peiilous  moment,  as  it  was  thought, 
to  the  safety  of  her  lover,  had  fearlessly  and  proudly  pro- 
claimed the  ties  existing  between  them;  and,  if  the  pnade 
Decorum  could  suggest  nothing  against  the  frequent  and  unob- 
structed meeting  of  the  two.  Virtue  herself  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend ;  for,  surely,  never  yet  did  young  hearts  so  closely 
and  fervently  cling  to  one  another — yet  so  completely  main- 
tain the  purity  and  the  ascendency  of  their  souls.  Love,  bnill 
upon  esteem,  is  always  secure  from  abasement — it  is  that  pas> 
sion,  falsely  named  love  which  grows  out  of  a  warm  ima<ni  ». 
tion  and  wild  blood  only,  which  may  not  be  trusted  by  ouien* 
as  it  is  seldom  entirely  able  to  trust  or  to  control  itsel£ 
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S<Mie  Danean  complained,  however,  as  she  suffered  much  bj 

tlie  -devotMn  of  Janet  Berkeley  to  her  lover.    TMs  y  onng  gnrl 

"wmmone  of  those,  tfaonsandc  of  whom  are  to  be  met  with  hourly, 

irho  daitve  al)  thehr  chwi^cteriatict  fny»  the  color  of  events 

at»d '  thittgs  around  them.     8h6  had  little  of  that  quality,  or 

efytnlmmlioa  of  qualities  rather,  which  we  call  character,    ^e 

UFaa^of  aflesdble  bnd  susceptible -temperaiAetit.    The  ftuef  of 

hermlnd  came  horn  the  passing  zephyr,  dt  At  ovorfcanglnig 

cloud.      6he    lacked    those  sterner  possessions  of  intrinsic 

thought  which  usually  tnake  their  proprietor  independent  of 

dreuiiitatanceB,  and  immovable  under  the  operation  of  illegiti- 

naate  influences.     UnKke  her  graver  conipanion,  she  had  no 

sovrows,  simply  because  she  had  little  Earnestness  of  character. 

She  was  usually  lively  and  elastic  in  Che  extreme ;   cad  he 

who  only  casually  observed  might  have  imagined  that  a  spirit 

m  cheerAil  as  hers  utnally  appeared  Irould  not  readily  be 

operated  upon  or  kept  down  by  the  occurrence  of  untoward 

events.    But,  if  she  lacked  all  of  those  features  of  sadnesa 

which  mellowed  and  made  the  loveliness  of  Janet's  character, 

and  softened  the  quicker  emotions  of  her  soul,  she  was,  at  the 

same  time,  entirely  Wanting  in  that  concentration  of  moral 

object  which  enables  the  possessor  to  address  himself  firmly 

and  withoTit  bcruple  to  the  Contest  of  those  evils,  whether  in 

prospect  or  in  presence,  which,  nevdrth^eless,  even  wt^en  over-' 

come,  make  the  eye  to  weep  and  the  soul  to  tremble.    Boae 

Dunctin  Irould  laugh  at  the  prediction  of  evil,  simply  because 

she  could  never  concentrate  her  thoughts  sufficiently  upon  itb 

coiii^dertttx#n ;  and  thus,  when  it  came  upon  her,  she  would  be 

utterly  unprepared  to  encounter  it.    Not  sp  with  Ja(net  Bei4ie-- 

ley.    Her  heart,  gentle  and  tamest  in  all  its  emotions,  neces- 

tfaiily  iiilcMned'  her  understanding  and  imagination  to  think 

ulpon  and  to  ee^imate  all  those  sources  of  evil,  not  ksu  than  of 

good,  which  bel6ng  to,  and  make  up,  the  entire  whole  of  hu-' 

man  lifb.    Its  sorrows  she  had  prepared  herself  to  endure  from 

the  earliest  hours  of  thought ;    and  it  was  thus  that,  whien 

86rrow  came  to  her  in  reality,  it  was  the  foregone  conehisioni 

to  which  her  reflections  had  made  her  familiar,  and  for  whkii' 

im  tkerveli  #efe  aireUdy  pMpared.     Tlie  tale  of  tuiUthkg 
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fied  at  her  feet,  to  go  forth  fe« Wy  «»'a  *»**  *3^  «d, 
dreitd,  traverse  the  field  of  .trifc  r^'^Tk  ^t  ti  ^olqeei 
fto««aong  th*  dpin««4  the  dead. -^k^«^J^ 

to  whom,  when  .he  b*d  once  ^'^'^J^'^^^r'^  .o  -4; 
pledged  the  performanee.  even  of  a  duty  ^^^"8  ^  ,„ 

andXngh  aTe  had  sickened  at  the  ^«**r^» '^^.  «f 
around  her.  she  had  &lt  far  le«  of  terror  ^^^^^  j- 
real  horror,  thaa  ahe  had  a  thonsand  Umea  ^^^ 
d>«am.  begotten  by  -  «tive  imagmatum.  «id  a  «»ul  ear-e-. 
devoted,  and  guweptible  in  the  exbreme.  -xdarir* 

Often  did  Bose  Dnncan  chide  the  ma^n  'r'^^^J^Tw 
devotion  to  her  lover,  as  ahe  herself  adfewd  pnvaUon  flr««  ^ 

devotedness.  ,      .    v    -.ai  Wi  nA  !• 

"There  ia  quite  too  much  of  it,  Janet;  he  wUl  »«"*•• 
death  of  yon  before  yo«  ««  married,  if.  "^••J\3T J^^ 
-urried  to  him.  which  ought  to  be  "»?«  ^^ft^'TtiS 
tkm  with  yon.  It  would  be  very  awkward  if.  M  •"  "T 
attentionB  on  your  pait-tkia  perfect  ^•^<»*'«'»' iTJ.*^ 
—he  abould  a«v«r  marry  you-     I  ahonld  never  tn«  My 

«  Not  to  troat  i>  not  to  love.  Wben  I  confide  lew  "^ Jf  ^ 
ohawpe.  I  8hmn  love  him  leM,  Roue,  end  I  would  not  ^>J»2 
tWnk  of  aock  a  posalbUitj.  In  lovinc  ^^n  I  give  np  •«  «»" 
thoQ^lMts :  I  mast  love  entire^,  or  not  at  all.** 

**  Ah,  but  bow  mneh  do  yon  risk  by  this  1**  ,   ,  ^ 

"It  18  woaan'8  risk  always.  B4Me,  and  I  wenld  net  d«*e 
one  privik|re  wbieh  dc^ea  not  pn^perly  belong  to  mj  ••x-  * 
baii^  no  qualifieatiena  in  my  regard  for  MeUicbaippee  To  ay 
iWttd»  bU  bonor  ia  aa  lofty  as,  to  my  keart.  bla  afcctMM  «• 
dear.  I  should  weep — I  ahonld  snffer  dzeadfallj— i^  ^ 
^^«Ckt.  for  an  inatant,  that  ke  beUeved  Be  toncked  witk  a 
"■^^  donbt  of  bis  fideli^.** 
*•  Veiry  tight,  perkapa.  Janet,  and  yo«  ave  mtij  the  b.^ 
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ffiA  fbrthiiikiHg  m  jon  do;  bat  mftrriage  imd  lore  are  lot- 
taiies,  ik%j  smy,  and  it  is  no  wiadom  to  stake  one's  all  in  a 
lottevy*  A  little  ventore  maj  do  well  enough,  but  prudent 
people  will  be  well*mindod»  and  keep  sonetbing  in  reserve.  1 
l&e  that  Scotehnuui's  adviice  of  all  things*—    ' 

" '  Aye  fre#  aff  kto*  youi'  iCoiy  teU 
Wben  wi'  a  bopom  crony,. 
But  stiU  keep  something  to  yourtcl. 
Ton  acldom  tell  to  ony    ' 

" '  CoBcad  yovrielf,  m  well's  yo  fsaa 
Fra'  critical  dissection, 
But  keek  through  eveiy  other  man 
Wi*  shaqpened  sly  inspection.*  '* 

*' And  I  think  it  detestable  doctrine,  Bose  Duncan,"  Janet 
responded,  with  something  like  indignation  overspreading  tier 
beantifbl,  sad  eonntenanoe  for  the  instant,  as  a  flash  ef  parting 
MUiKgfat  sent  through  the  deep  forests  in  the  last  moment  of 
bis  setting— 

^  I  think  it  detestable  doctrine,  only  becoming  in  a  narrow* 
minded  wretch,  who,  knavish  himself,  suspects  all  mankind  of 
a  fimilar  character.  Snch  doctrines  are  calculated  to  make 
monsters  of  one  half  of  the  world  and  victims  of  the  other. 
This  one  verse  I  regard  as  the  blot  in  a  performance  otherwise 
of  great  beauty,  and  wisely  true  in  all  other  respects.  No,  no, 
Beeo  ■  1  may  be  wrong— I  may  be  weak— I  may  give  thy 
heart  fondly  and  foolishly — I  may  train  my  affections  un- 
profitably —>  but,  oh,  let  me  confide  still,  though  I  suffer  for  it ! 
Let  me  never  distrust  where  I  love — where  I  have  set  my 
heart — where  I  have  staked  all  that  I  live  for.** 

Bose  was  rebuked,  and  here,  for  a  few  moments,  the  conver- 
sation ended.  But  there  was  something  still  in  the  bosom  of 
Janet  which  needed,  and  at  length  forced,  its  utterance : — 

"And  yet,  Bose,  there  is  one  thing  which  you  have 'said 
which  pains  me  greatly.  It  may  be  true,  that  thongb,  in 
seeking  Mellichampe  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  I  only 
feel  myself  more  truly  devoted  to  him ;  it  may  be  fbaf .  sncli 
wfll  not  be  the  feeling  with  him ;  it  may  be  that  'ho  will,  as 
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fW  (Nty/grow  tired  of  that  which  ha  sees  so  freqde»<ijr;  il 
may  be  that  he  will  twm  away  from  me,  and  weacj  e£  mj 
regards.  I  have  heavd  before  this,  Rose,  that  the  easj  w^m 
was  but  little  valued  of  men— *that  the  seeker  was  stOl  «»- 
sought — and  that,  when  &e  heart  of  woman  was  secured,  Aa 
failed  to  enchain  that  of  her  captor.  Oh,  Rose,  it  is  death  te 
think  80.  Did  I  dream  that  Mellichampe  would  slight  rae — 
did  I  think  that  he  conld  turn  from  me  with  a  weary  spirit 
and  an  indifferent  eye,  I  should  pray  to  perish  now — even 
now,  when  he  speaks  to  and  smiles  upon  me  in  such  sort  mb 
never  man  spoke  to  and  smiled  npon  woman  whom  he  could 
deceive,  or  whom  he  did  not  love." 

And  her  head  sank  upon  the  shoulder  of  her  companion, 
and  .she  sobhed  with  the  fullness  of  her  emotion,  as  if  her  heart 
were  indeed  breaking. 

It  was  long  tiiat  day — long  in  h^  estimate,  not  less  Amb 
in  that  of  Mellichampe — before  she  paid  her  usual  visit  to  the 
chamber  of  her.  lover^  ^e  was  then  cen^pelkd  to  Ualem  At 
those  reproaches  from  his  lips  which  her  own  heart  told  her 
were  justly  uttered.  Influenced  more  than  she  was  wiUiiig  to 
adtnit#  eyen  to  herself,  by  the  sii^ggestions  of  Rose  Duncao*  die 
bsd  purposely  kept  away  until. hour  after  hour  had  paescd 
(how  drearily  to  both  i)  before  she  took  courage  to  r^eoi  the 
idle  restraints  of  conventional  arrang^nent,  which  never  yd 
had  proper  concern  with  the  business  of  uusophisticated  a&c* 
tion.  Gently  he  chid  her  with  jthat  neglect  for  which  sbs 
could  offer  no  sort  of  excuse)  but  she  hid  her  head  in  his 
boiiOtn»  and  murmured  forth  the  true  cause  of  her  del^«  •§  she 
whispered,  in  ^arco  audible  accents  t — 

"  Ah,  Ernest,  you,  will  thre  of  me  at  last;  yon.wiU  only  see 
too  much  of  me ;  and  X  am  always  so  same,  so  like  myself,  imd 
have  so  few  changes  by  which  to  amuse  you,  that  you  will 
weary  of  the  presence  of  your  poor  Janet*' 

"Foolish  fears— foolish  fears,  Janet»  and  tot  unjust  te  me, 
and  too  injurious  to  us  both,  to  permit  me  to  suffer  tbem 
longer  It  is  because  you  are  always  the  same,  |U  way  a  m 
like  yourself,  that  I  loye  you  so  well.  I  am  secure,  in  this 
>foef,  igainst  your  change.    I  am  secure  of  your  stahiUty,  sfsd 


feel  happj  to  belieTe  that,  thou^  aIL  tbingt  alter  bendas,  yon 
at  l«aat  wiU  be  inflezibJe  i&  year  contiaued  love  for  me." 

'<  Afat  be  iute  ol  that,  EniMt  yhis  too  sweet  to  love»  and 
too  dear  to  be  loved  by  yon,  for  me  to  change,  lest  I  sbould 
€iid  ytOQ  ekange  alio.  loan  not  change,  I  feel,  until  my  very 
heart  ehalLdeeayb  Tfae^seedo  of  leve  which  have  been  sown 
within  it  <  were  *>wn  by  yonr  hands,  and  they  aicknowledge 
you  only  as  the  pvoper  owner.  Their  blight  ean  only  follow 
tbe  blight  of  the  soil  in  whidi  they  sare  planted,  or  only  perish 
tlvongb— " 

She  paused,  imd  the  tears  lowed  too  freely  to  permit  her 
to  conclude  the  sentence. 

M  Through  what,  Janet  t"  he  demanded,  In  a  murmuring 
and  low  tone  she  relpli^,  instantly  i<^ 

'i^Only  through  the  neglect  of  htm  who  pknted  them." 

Hie  folded  her  to  his  heart,  and  she  believed  the  deep,  fond 
asseveration  in  which  he  assured  her  that  no  fear  was  more 
IcUeithaiv  thati^icH  she  had  just  expsessed. 

The  shrill  tones  of  the  trumpet  startled  the  lovers  fbsm  thetr 
momentary  bliss. 

"That  sound/' he  said — "it  makes  my  wound  shoot  with 
pain,  as  if  the  blood  clamored  there  for  escape.  How  I  hate 
to  hear  its  notes — sweet  as  they  are  to  me  when  I  am  on 
horseback — here  in  this  dungeon,  and  denied  to  move!" 

An  involuntary  sigh  escaped  the  maiden  as  she  listened  to 
this  language,  and  it  came  to  her  lips  to  say,  though  she  spoke 
not: — 

"  But  you  are  here  with  me,  in  this  dungeon,  Ernest,  and  with 
you  I  am  never  conscious  of  restraint  or  regret.  Alas  for  me ! 
since  I  must  feel  that,  while  I  have  no  other  thought  of  pleas- 
ure but  that  which  comes  with  your  presence,  Ernest,  your 
pulse  bounds  and  beats  with  the  desire  of  a  wider  world,  and 
of  other  conquests,  even  when  I,  whom  you  so  profess  to  love 
beyond  all  other  objects,  am  here  sitting  by  your  side !" 

The  sigh  reached  tbe  ears  of  Mellichampe,  and  his  quick 
sense  and  conscious  thought  readily  divined  the  cause  of  her 
emotion. 

^Wonder  not,  my  Janet,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught  her 

13 
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to  Ills  bosom — **  wmid«r  not  tluit  I  chafe  «t  this  leatiaiat,  evea 
thongb  blessed  with  jour  sjBipathjr  and  presenee.  Heve,  I 
am  not  less  coosdous  of  the  tenure  bj  which  I  hold  jtmt  pres- 
ence and  my  own  life,  than  of  the  tlumsaad  pleasures  whieh 
jomr  presence  biingt  me.  I  lore  not  the  kn  bee—ae  I  piae 
to  love  in  secnrity ;  and  f«ei  not  the  lees  h^ppf  hj  jamr  nda 
becAose  I  long  for  the  m<Mnent  to  arrive  when  so  power  eaa 
separate  as.  Now,  are  we  not  at  the  merej  of  a  wretdi*  wheat 
we  know  to  possess  no  semples  of  oonscienee,  and  who  feeb 
few,  if  any,  of  the  restraints  of  power  I  In  bis  mood*  at  his 
caprice,  we  may  be  torn  asvnJer;  and— *-bnt  let  «s  speak  of 
otber  things." 

And  the  conversation  tamed  apon  brighter  topies.  The 
uttered  hopes  and  the  wishes  of  ICellichampe  cheered  A% 
heart  of  the  maiden,  ontil,  even  while  die  tean  of  a  deliekms 
sensibility  were  streaming  from  her  eyes,  she  forgot  that  bepe 
had  its  sorrows ;  she  forgot  that  love*-triamphant  and  impe- 
rial love — has  still  been  ever  known  as  the  bore  viette  «f 
visissitades. 
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Thrs£  days  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  Blonay  With 
.  Colonel  Tarleton  hefore  he  returned  to  Piney  Grove.  BkrsfiMd 
grew  iropatieiit.  He  had  matured  his  plan  in  his  mind ;  he 
had  devised  the  various  processes  for  the  aceomplishmeiit  of 
his  purpose,  and  he  was  feverish  and  restless  until  he  eomki. 
eettfer'wkh  his  chief  agent  in  die  bnmniBSS.  He  came  at  lastv 
and  first  brought  intelligence  to  the  tory  of  the  fcilure  of  the 
legionary  colonel  to  surprise  the  wary  Marion. 

^ And  #here  now  is  Colonel  Tarleton?"  demanded  BarsSeld. 

"  Oene  up  after  the  *  game  cock/  "* 

"I'm  glad  of  it,'*  said  the  tory,  involuntarily.  <*He  might 
have  been  in  our  way.     When  did  you  separate  from  him  V* 

"Day  before  yesterday:  he  went  up  the  river,  t  went 
back  into  the  swamp/' 

"And  why}  Had  not  the  rebels  lefl  it  I  Did  you  not  say 
that  they  crossed  the  river  on  the  approach  of  Tarleton  !" 

M Yes — biit,  adrat  it!  they  crossed  back  mighty  soon  iafter 
Tarleton  had  gone  out  of  sight" 

"  And  they  are  even  now  in  t^e  swamp  again  1" 

"  Jist  as  they  was  at  first" 

"The  devil t  And  yoo  have  s^n  them  there  since  the 
departnre  of  Tarleton  t" 

"Beckon  I  has." 

"  They  are  aodacious,  but  we  shall  rout  them  soon,  tf y 
loyalists  are  coming  in  rapidly,  and  I  shall  soon  be  able,  I 

*  Oolone^  dumber — so  styled  by  Tarleton  himself.  This  was  no  iem  Um 
de  guerre  of  Sumter  than  was  *'  the  swamp-fox**  that  of  Marion.  Both 
are  singularly  characteristic 
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trust,  to  employ  you  again,  and  I  hope  with  more  sacctm  l» 
,  feiTeting  them  out  But  why  did  you  delay  m  long  to  retaml 
Have  you  seen  your  enemy  t"  ^ 

"  Adrat  it,  yes.**  replied  the  other,  coldly,  though  with  eone 
show  of  mortification. 

"  Whore — in  the  swamp  t" 

"No;  on  the  road  hercjist  afore  dark  last  night ;^a  leeUe 
more  than  long  rifle  shot'ffbm  tfhe  front  of  tfce  avenue.- 

"Well!"  ,       i.       T 

"  Twom't  well.     I  tracked  him  over  half  a  mile  afore  1 

could  git  a  shot—" 
The  half-hreed  paused. 

"  What  then  T  demanded  Barsfield,  hnpaiiently. 
«  Adrat  it !  jist  as  I  was  guine  to  puU  trigger,  a  pain,  toi^ 
thisg  juat  like  a  hammer-slxike,  went  into  my  elbow,  and  ^ 
ballet— 'twas  a  bhawed  one,  too—  must  hajve  gone  fiw  anMig^ 
from  the  skull  'twas  aimed  for." 

"  Tou  missed  him  ?"  Inquired  Barsfield. 
"  Beckon  I  did-    He  stuck  to  hia  critter  jiat  aa  If  nothing 
had  happened  strange  to  him^and  rode,  off  ina  migbtyh^fj" 
.  "  And  how  came  you  to  mias  Mm  T    Yon  hold  yonraelf  a 
good  shot." 

"  'Tlin't  often  I  miss ;  but  I  felt  all  over,  afore  I  pulled  «tpen 
him,  that  I  was  guine  to  miss.  Something  aeemed  to  tell  »• 
80.  I  waB,<|aite  .too  quiek,  you  see,  and  didki't  take  toae  to 
think  where  I  ihould  lay  my  bullet." 

"  Jet  you  may  have  hit  him.  These  men  of  Karion  etme- 
times  stick  on  for  hours  after  they  get  the  deaih  wiowid — tong 
enough,  certainly,  to  get  away  into  some  d— d  swanp  or  olher, 
where  there's  no  getting  at  the  carcawu" 

"Adrat  it--I'i»  feter'd  I  haio't  tronbled  him  iMch.  I  Mi 
fta  if  I  shouldn't  hit  him.  I  was  so  consamod  toi  hit  Uow yo« 
»ee.  that  my  eye  trimbled.  But  there's  no  beljpiiig  ii  How. 
1  here's  more,  tohaneas  yet" 

U.  ^?^  "T^^  ^™  «^®^  ^ V  •"  inquired  ^Mfield,  emriooi  to 
learn  the  habits  of  a  wretch  so  peculiar  in  his  nature. 

thari^r     "i!*^  *•  *'"'''•'  ^^^'y  ^V  •^^   n>gl»t»  when  I  reckon 
««fe  8  a  chance  to  find  him." 
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**  But  bow  do  7011  ealcalat6  these  cliaocea  1" 

**  IVe  got  amost  all  hia  tracki.  He's  a  master  of  the  scoots* 
and  as  I  knows  prettj  much  where  thej  all  keepSt  I  follows 
Mn  when  \e  goes  the  ronnds.*' 

**  Wbj,  chea»  bare  yev  not  snoceeded  beAler  before  t  Have 
yea  not  freqnentlj  seen  him  before  last  night  ? — did  70a  never 
get  a  shot  till  tben  I" 

**  Yea,  three  times ;  bat  thm  he  bad  other  sodgers  with  bin* 
go^  allots,  too,  and  rail  swamp-snekers,  sich  as  John  Davis, 
who's  from  GK>ose  Greek,  and  can  track  a  swamp-saaker  jist 
as  keen  aa  myself*  A  single  shot  must  be  a  snre  shot,  or  'taint 
a  safe  one.  So  we  always  says  at  Dorobeeter,  a<)d  its  reason, 
too.  It  wouldn't  be  no  use  to  shoot  oue,  and  be  shot  by  two 
jiat  after.    Thf  re  wouldn't  be  no  sense  in  that" 

**  No,  bat  litde ;  and  yet  I  shall  probably  have  to  take  soma 
risk  c4  that  sort  with  my  enemy.  Do  you  know  Bkmay,  that 
I'm  thinking  to  let  Mdlichampe  mn  1" 

**  Ton  ain't,  sartin  now,  cappin  I    Don't  you  hate  him  ^'^ 

**  Yes  1  as  bitterly  as  ever.  You  wonder  that  I  should  so 
determine  toward  my  enemy.  He  is  still  such,  and  I  am 
his,  not  less  now  than  ever.  But  I  have  been  thinking 
difeientiy  of  the  matter.  I  will  meet  him  only  like  a  man, 
and  a  man  of  honor.  His  life  is  in  my  hands ;  I  ooald  have 
him  nmrdered  in  his  bed,  bat  I  will  net.  Morb  tban.thia, 
my  word,  as  you  know>  will  convict  lum  as  a  spy  upon  my 
eamp,  and  this  woald  hang  him  upon  a  public  gallows  in 
the  streets  of  Charleston.  I  will  even  save  him  from  this 
deem.  I  will  save  ham,  that  we  may  meet  when  neither  shall 
have  any  advantage  othw  than  that  which  his  own  skill, 
strength,  and  ooorage,  shall  impart.  You  shall  help  me,  or 
rather  help  him,  in  this." 

^  Howt"  was  the  very  natural  response  of  the  half-breed. 

''  Assist  him  to  escape.  Hear  me»  if  he  dees  not  escape 
before  the  week  is  out,  I  am  commanded  to  conduct  him  to 
Ohaiiestea,  to  stand  his  trial  as  a  spy,  under  charges  whioh* 
I  myself  must  bring  forward.  He  must  be  eonvicted,  and; 
oust  perish  as  I  have  said,  unless  he  escapes  from  my  cue- 
tody  before.    He  is  too  young,  and,  I  may  add,  too  noUa^ 
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• 

to  die  in  so  disgracefbl  a  manner.  Besides,  tbat  wQl  h 
robbing  me  of  mj  own  revenge,  wbiob  I  now  dedre  to  take 
with  my  own  bftnds/' 

Tbe  last  sngges^on  was  better  onderstood  bj  Am  Lufdiaa 
spirit  of  Blonay  tban  afl  Ae  rest  Tbe  iorj  eaftiakst  preoeed- 
ed— 

"  There  are  yet  other  reasons  which  prompt  ae  todesiiQ  bk 
eseape^  Teasens  which,  though  stronger  than  any  of  thxiee  gtren, 
it  is  not  neceesM-y,  nor,  indeed^  would  it  be  advisable*  for  mt 
to  disclose  now.  It  is  enough  that  I  save  him  from  a  fiate  bo 
less  certain  tban  degrading.  You  can  not  object  te  give  joor 
co-operation  in  saving  the  life  which  you  were  employed  to 
tato." 

The  half-breed  did  not  refuse  the  new  emplojrment  tbos 
ofiered  to  his  hands;  but  bis  words  were  so  reluctantly 
brMight  forth  as  dearly  to  imply  a  doubt  as  to  whether  tbe 
one  service  would  be  equally  grateful  with  the  other. 

**  How  r  exclaimed  Barsfield  ;  <'  would  you  rather  destroy 
than  save  V 

**  Adrat  it,  cappin,  it's  easier  to  shoot  a  man  than  take  a 
journey.** 

Tbe  tory  captain  paused  for  a  moment,  and  surveyed 
closely  the  features  of  the  savage.  His  own  glance  denoted 
no  1^8  of  tbe  fierce  spirit  which  bad  dictated  the  answer 
of  tbe  latter,  and  gladly,  at  that  moment,  would  be  have 
sent  the  assassin  forward  to  the  diamber  of  his  enemy,  in 
order  to  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  contemplated  erime. 
But  a  moire  prudent,  if  not  a  better  thought,  detemined  biia 
otherwise.  He  subdued,  as  well  at  he  could,  tbe  rising  emo- 
tion. He  strove  to  speak  calmly,  and  we  may  add,  benevo- 
lently, and  a  less  close  observer  of  bad  passions  an4  bad  men 
than  Blonay' might  have  been  dtfoeived  by  ibe  asmimedand 
hypocritical  demeanor  of  Barsfield. 

''  Ko,  no,  Mr.  Blonay,  it  must  not  be.  He  is  my  enemy,  but 
be  ie  honorably  sucb;  and  as  an  honorable  eneaiy,  I  am 
botmd  to  meet  him.  I  must  take  no  advantage  of  eircum* 
stances.  He  must  ha\^  fair  play,  and  I  must  trust  then  tt 
good  limbs,  and  what  little  skill  I  may  have  in  my  weapon, 
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to  revenge  me  in  mj  wrongs  apon  bim.  Yon,  perfaaps,  do  not 
cmnfffebend  diis  sort  of  generosity.  Tonf  way  is  to  kill  your 
enemy  when  yon  can,  and  in  the  most  ready  manner ;  and, 
perhap8»*if  the  mere  feeling  of  hostility  were  alone  to  be 
considered,  yours  wo«ld'  be  as  proper  a  mode  as  any  other. 
But  men  who  rank  high  in  society  must  be  regulated  by  its 
notions.  To  gratify  a  feeling  is  not  so  important  as  to  gratify 
it  after  a  particular  fashion.  We  kill  an  enemy  for  our  own 
satisfaction ;  but  our  seconds  have  a  taste  to  be  eonsnltod,  and 
tbey  pi^vide  the  weapons,  and  say  when  and  how  we  shall 
strike,  and  stand  by  to  share  the  sport" 

**  Adrat  it,  but  there's  no  need  of  them.  A  dark  wood,  dose 
on  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  where  you  can  roll  the  carrion  in 
the  bog,  and  thaf  s  all  one  wanis  for  his  enemy  after  the  bul- 
let's once  gone  through  his  head." 

"So  you  think,  and  so,  perhaps,  you  may  think  rightly; 
btil  I  move  in  a  different  world  from  you,  and  am  compelled 
to  think  differently.  I  can  not  revenge  myself  nfter  your 
fashion.  I  must  give  my  enemy  a  chance  for  a  fkir  figWt.  I 
must  devise  a  fdan  for  his  escape  from  the  guards,  and  in  that, 
Blonay,  I  re<|nire  your  assistance." 

"  Adrat  it,  oappin,  if  so  be  all  you  want  is  to  let  the  fellow 
off,  why  don't  you  let  him  run  without  any  fnss.  Ton  donH 
want  my  help  for  that.  He'll  promise  to  meet  you,  I  reckon, 
in  any  old  field,  and  then  you  can  settle  your  concern  without 
more  trouble." 

"  What !  and  be  trussed  up  by  Oomwallis  or  Tarleton  a 
moment  after,  as  a  traitor,  upon  the  highest  tree  !  You  seem 
to  foiget,  Mr.  Blonay,  that,  in  doing  as  you  now  advise,  I  must 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  disobedience  of  orders, 
whicb  are  remarkably  positive  and  strict.  Your  counsel  is 
scarcely  agreeable,  Blonay,  and  anything  but  wise." 

"  Adrat  it,  oappin,  won't  it  be  a  breach  of  trust,  any  how 
supposing  ike  chap  gits  off  from  prison  by  my  help  ?" 

"  Net  if  I  can  show  to  my  superior  that  I  maintained  a 
proper  guard  over  him,  and  used  every  effort  for  bis  recapture." 

"  Bui  how  can  he  git  off  if  you  does  that  ?"  inquired  the 
seemingly  dull  Blonay. 
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'*  I  will  not  do  so.  I  will  not  nuuntatn  a  proper  g««rd.  I 
wiU  give  you  cerUdn  opportonitioB,  wbicb  sh«ll  be  known  onlj 
to  joQMe]f>  and,  at  tb^  same  time,  I  sball  keep  vp  an  appear- 
ance  of  tbe  utmost  watobfulness ;  so  tbat  wbatever  blane  maj 
attaob  to  tbe  proceeding,  will  fall  fbll,  not  upon  my  bead,  bat 
tbe  sentiners." 

"  Adrat  it,  eappin,  I  suppose  it's  all  ligbt,  as  yon  say.  I 
ean't  say  myself.  I  don't  see,  but  sbould  like  to  bear,  e^pin, 
wbat  all's  to  be  done." 

'*  Hear  me  :  tbe  prisoner  murt  be  taugbt  tbat  yon  are  bis 
friend,  willing,  for  certain  reasons,  and  for  good  rewavda,  to  ex- 
tricate bim  from  bis  predicament." 

<<  Yes,  bat  how  is  be  to  know  tbatt  Yon  wonldn^t  let  any 
\HiAy  to  see  bim,  nobody  but  tbe  doctor  and  tiie  young  lady.* 

"  True ;  but  it  is  througb  tbe  young  lady  berself  tbat  tbe 
matter  is  tx>  be  executed — " 

*  '<  I  won't  do  nothin'  to  burt  tbe  gal,  eappin,"  exclaimed  Blo- 
nay»  qniokly  and  decisively. 

*'  Fool  1  I  ask  no  service  from  you  wbicb  can  possibly  do 
ber  barm.  Be  not  so  basty  in  your  opinions,  bat  bear  me  e«t 
It  is  tbrougb  ber  that  you  are  to  act  on  bim.  Sbe  baa  distin- 
guisbed  you  with  some  indulgenoes —  sbe  sent  you  yonr  break- 
ftai  tbis  morning-^" 

"  She's  a  mighty  good  gal !"  said  tbe  other,  meditatively, 
and  interrupting  the  now  deeply-excited  and  powerfully-inter 
ested  Barsfield. 

*'  She  is,"  said  the  tory,  in  a  tone  artfully  conciliatory ;  **  sbe 
is,  and  it  will  both  serve  and  please  ber  to  extricate  this  yondi 
from  the  difficulties  which  surround  bim.  He  is  an  ob^ol  ci 
no  small  importance  in  ber  sight" 

"  Tbe  gal  loves  bim,"  still  meditatively  said  tbe  other* 

''  Yes,  and  you  now  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  offsr 
her  your  service  without  being  suspected  of  any  wrong.  You 
are  to  seek  her,  and  tell  her  what  you  have  heard  reapectng 
the  prisioner.  Say  that  be  is  to  be  sent  to  town  to  stand  bis 
trial ;  that  there  is  no  doubt  tbat  he  will  be  convseted  if  be 
goes,  and  tbat  his  execution  will  follow  as  eertainly  aa  soon. 
Yon  can  then  pledge  yourself  to  save  bim— -to  getlini  ont  «4 
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the  camp — to  place  him  safely  iu  the  ueighboriug  woods,  be- 
yond mj  reach  and  my  pursuit.  She  will,  no  doubt,  close  with 
jour  offer  and  hj  this  act  you  will  serve  me  quite  as  much  as 
the  prisoner  and  herself 

To  this  plan  Blonaj  started  sundry  little  objections,  for  all 
of  which  the  toiy  had  duly  provided  himself  with  overruling 
answers.  The  half-breed,  simply  enough,  demanded  why 
Barsfield,  proposing,  as  he  did,  to  render  so  great  a  service  to 
the  prisoner,  should  scruple  to  say  to  him  and  to  the  young 
lad  J  who  watched — both  sufficiently  interested  to  keep  his 
•eeret— what  he  now  so  freely  said  to  him  ?  This  was  s6on 
anrwered.  I 

*^  Thej  will  suspeet  me  of  a  design  to  involve  the  prisoner 
in  aome  new  difficulty,  as  they  have  no  reason  to  suppose  me 
desirous  of  serving  either.  •  I  have  no  motive  to  befriend  him 
-—  none.  But,  on  the  contrary,  tbey  know  me  as  his  enemy, 
and  believe  the  worst  of  me  accordingly.  You  only  know  why 
I  propose  this  scheme." 

The  half-breed  was  silenced,  though  not  cenvineed.  Suspi*- 
cions  by  nature  and  education,  he  beg^n  to  eoajeoture  olSier 
purposes  as  prevailing  in  the  mind  of  his  employer ;  but,  f6t 
the  time,  he  promised  to  prepare  himself,  and  to  comply  with 
his  various  requisitions.  It  was  not  until  he  reached  the  woods, 
and  resumed  his  position  against  his  tree,  that  the  true  policy 
of  the  tory  captain  came  out  before  his  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE   SUBTLETY   OF   THE   TOftT. 

What  werfe  the  designs  of  the  tory  ?  ••  What  bloody  i 
had  Roscius  now  to  act?"  Oould  it  be  that  Barsfieid  was 
really  prompted  by  a  new  emotion  of  gemerona  koatilhyt 
Hdid  his  feelings  undergone  a  change,  and  did  he  really  fed 
an  honorable  desire,  and  meditate  to  save  his  rival  Melli- 
cbampe  irom  an  ignominioos  death,  only  for  the  seff-satkfying 
vengeance  which  he  promised  to  himself  from  the  employment  % 
of  his  own  weapon  t  No :  these  were  not  the  thon^ts,  not 
the  pnrposes,  of  the  malignant  tory. 

The  half-breed  was  not  deceived  by  the  gracious  and  strange 
shows  of  new-bom  benevolence  which  appeared  to  prompt  him. 
Had  the  death  of  Melliehampe  been  certain,  as  the  result  of  his 
threatened  trial,  Barsfieid  would  have  been  content  to  have 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  to  carry  the  victim  to  Oharleston  lor 
triid  and  execution.  Bnt  that  fate  was  not  certwn.  He  Mt 
assured,  too,  that  it  was  not  even  probable.  ComwalliB  and 
Tarleton,  both,  had  shed  more  blood  wantonly  already  than 
they  could  well  account  or  atone  for  to  public  indignation. 
The  British  house  of  commons  already  began  to  declaim  upon 
the  wanton  and  brutal  excesses  which  popular  indignation  had 
ascribed  to  the  British'  commanders  in  America ;  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  southern  invading  armies  now  half  repented  of  the 
crimes  which,  in  the  moment  of  exasperation,  they  had  been 
tempted  to  commit  upon  those  who,  as  they  were  familiarly 
styled  rebels,  seemed  consequently  to  have  been  excluded 
hitherto  from  the  consideration  due  to  men.  There  was  a 
pause  in  that  sanguinary  mood  which  had  heretofore  stimu- 
lated Oomwallis,  Ravdon,  Tarleton,  Balfour,  and  a  dosen 
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•ther  petty  tyrants  of  tlie  time  and  country,  to  tbe  most  atro> 
ekms  olfeneea  against  jnstiee  and  bnmanity.    Tbey  began  to 
feel,  if  not  tbe  salutary  robnklngs  of  conscience,  tbe  more 
obriowi  suggestions  of  fear;  for,  ezaspwated  to  madness  by 
tbe  neekless  want  of  eensideratian  shown  to  tbeir  bretbren-in- 
entts  wben  beeoomg  captives  to  tbe  foe,  tbe  offieers  of  ^e 
eootliem  Aneiiean  Inroes,  banded  and  scattered,  pledged  tbem> 
selves  solemnly  in  writing  to  retaliate  in  like  manner,  man  foi 
VUU2,  upon  sacb  British  officers  as  should  fall  into  tbeir  Bands; 
thus  volnntarily  offering  themselves  to  a  liability,  the  heavy 
reiqM>nsibilitie8  of  which  sufficiently  guarantied  their  sincenty. 
To  tbe  adoption- of  this  course  they  also  required  a  like  pledge 
from  the  commander-in-chief;  and  Cteneral  Greene  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  tbeir  requisition.    Tbe  earnest  charac- 
ter of  these  proceedings,  known  as  they  were  to  tbe  enemy,  had 
its  effect ;  and  tbe  rebukes  of  conscience  were  more  respected 
when  coupled  with  tbe  suggestions  of  fear. 

Barsfield  knew  that  tbe  present  temper  of  bis  superiors  was 
not  favorable  to  tbe  execution  of  Mellichampe.  He  also  felt 
Aat  bis  own  testimony  against  the  youth  must  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, if  met  by  that  of  Mr.  Berkeley  and  bis  daughter.  He 
dreaded  that  Mellichampe  diould  reach  Obarleston,  though  as 
a  prisoner,  and  become  known  in  person  to  any  of  tbe  existing 
powers,  as  h^  well  knew  tbe  uncertain  tenure  by  which  tbe 
possessions  were  secured  which  bad  been  allotted  to  him,  in  a 
moment  of  especial  favor,  by  the  capricious  generosity  of  tbe 
British  commander.  Guilt,  in  this  way,  for  ever  anticipates 
end  fears  the  thousand  iufluenoes  which  it  raises  up  against 
itself;  and  never  ceases  to  labor  in  providing  against  events, 
which  for  a  long  time  it  may  baffle,  but  which,  in  the  moment 
of  greatest  security,  must  concentrate  themselves  against  all 
its  feeble  bfertiers,  and  overthrow  them  with  a  breath. 

Barsfield  had  also  bis  personal  hostility  to  gratify,  and  of 
this  be  might  be  deprived  if  bis  prisoner  reached  tbe  city 
in  safety.  His  present  design  was  deeply  laid,  therefore,  in 
.  order  that  be  might  not  be  defrauded.  Janet  Berkeley  was 
to  be  tbe  instrttment  by  which  Mellichampe  was  to  be  taught 
to  apprehend  for  bis  life,  as  a  convicted  spy  under  a  military 
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nentence.  The  ignominions  nature  of  siiek  a  doom  woald,  h 
waa  well  aw4re,  prompt  the  jotith  to  seise  npoii  -mj  sad 
everj  ohance  to  eseape  ^m  oiuitody.  This  opportunity  wis 
to  be  given  jkhaif  in  part.  The  guards  were  to  be  so>  placed  at. 
at  the  given  momentt  to  leave  the  passage  from  his  ehsmher 
free.  The  road  was  to  be  cleared  for  him  at  a  designated 
point,  and  this  road,  under  the  gnidanee  of  Blonaj,  the  joodi 
was  tO'pursae. 

i|ut  it  was  no  part  of  Barsfield's  design  to  suffer  his  escape. 
An  fttnhnsh  was  to  be  laid  for  the  reception  of  the  fugitive. 
and  *  '?re  the  escaping  prisoner  was  to  be  shot  down  withevt  a 
t^oattifin :  and,  as  he  was  an  escaping  prisoner,  such  a  fate, 
OArtii<)pi  well  knew,  might  be  inflicted  with  the  DKWt  perfect 
'kppi^n  ity.  The  cmel  scheme  was  closely  treasured  in  his  mind. 
and  only  such  portions  of  his  plan  as  might  seem  noble  with- 
out the  rest  were  permitted  to  appear  to  the  obtuse  sense  of 
the  half-breed,  who  was  destined  to  perish  at  tite  same  me> 
meat  with  the  prisoner  he  was  employed  to  set  free.  0 

Long  and  closely  did  the  two  debate  together  on  tlie  par- 
ticular steps  to  4>e  taken  for  carrying  the  scheme  of  the  toiy 
into  execution ;  .atd  it  was  anraaged  that,  while  he,  Barsfield. 
should,  in  the  progress  of  the  sande  day,  apprise  Janet  of  the 
contemplated  removal  of  Mellichampe  to  the  city  for  his  tnaL 
Blonay  should  mature  his  plan  for  approaiching  the  maiden  on 
a  subject  in  which,  to  succeed  at  all,  it  was  necessary  thai  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  address  should  be  observed.  The  half- 
i>ree4  was  to  assume  a  new  chamcter.  He  was  to  af^pear 
before  her  with  an  avowal  of  sympathy  whicdi  seemed  rather 
a  mockery,. coming  from  one  so  incapable  and  low..  .He  was 
to  make  «  profession  of  regard  for  heri  and  for  hhn  whom  sbe 
regarded,. and  thus  obtain  her  confidence,  without  which  he 
could  do  nothing.  Barsfield  did  not  believe  it  poaaiUe  £ar 
such  a  creature  to  feel,  and  his  only  fear  was  diat  the  task 
would  be  too  novel  and  too  difficult  for  him  to  perform  de 
cently  and  with  success.  But  the  tory  was  miataken  in  his 
man.  He  did  not  sufficiently  dive  into  the  natore  of  the  seem- 
ingly <»bdurate  wretch  before  him ;  and  he  had  not  the  moat 
distam  idea  of  the  oeoqlt  and  mysterious  causes  of  sympathy 
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-  Ibr  tlie  iiaiden  wbiel)  were  at  work  in  ike  breast  of  tke  sarage, 
twhovi  he*  loathed  evi^n  wbile  empk>7ing,  and  for  whom  be 
■ittditeted  ^e  same  doom  of  death,  td  :tke  same  tbne,  wkieh 
U»  liaads  leere  pr^aring  for  Mellicbampe. 

But  Blonaj  saw  throagh  bis  intentions ;  and,  confident  that 
ike  pkn  was  designed  for  the  laiurder  of  Mellicha«pe,  he 
suspected,  at  the  same  time,  the  design  upon  himself. 

*^  He  won't  want  ne  after  that,"  he  muttered  to'  himself,  as 
seon  as  he  got  ivto  the  woods;  and  he  chuckled  strangely  and 
bitterly  as  he  thought  ever  the  affair.  In  the  woods  he  could 
think  freel^tmnd  he  soon  ooebeiioed  t^e  entire  plan  ef  bis 
employer.  He  determined  accordingly.  He  was  a  taotieWNi, 
mrnA*  knewi  kowmilschi  wes  to  be'  made  out- of  the  oprmse  enter- 
ttkiiied  by  BersfieM  of  bds  stolidity.  He  was  an  adept  at  that 
art  which  governs  men  by  sometimes  adopting,  seemingly, 
tkeir  Dwa  standards  of  judgment. 

He  went  instantly  back  to  thetory,  and,  drawing  from  his 
pdrse  the  sum  ef  fire  guineas  which  the  other  bad  giren  while 
engaging  bim,  he  epbke  thus,  while  returning  it  :«^ 

^I  redkon,  cappin,  ybu'd  better  git.  somebody  else  tt  do 
jc/ur  business  fov  yon  in  tins  'ere  matter.     I  can't    * 
<'OknHI  #hyl"  responded  Barsfield,'in  astonishment 
''Well/  you  mki,  cappin*-^  I 're  been  thinking  over  the  busi- 
ness, and,  you  see,  I  can't  see  it  to  the  bottom;     I  don't 
«ndeistond  it^^ 

'«Add  what  tben?  Why  should  you  understand  it  I  Ybu 
bsnre  only  to»  do  what  is  told  you.  I  understand  it  And  that's 
ens«|^  I  imagine." 

"  I  reckon  not,  ca]q[»in^-*aaciDg  yonr  pavdbnr  1  never  med- 
Aes  witb  bnsinete  I  don't  understand.  If  so  be  you  saye, '  60 
to  the  -chap's  roem^  and  put  yoiir  knife  in  him/  I'll  ^  that  for 
thendney;  but  I  can't  think  of  the  other  business.  I  don't 
see  te  tke  bottom— «>it'8  all  up  and  down,  and  qnite  a  confusion 

Tbe  pioposal  to  murder  MelKcbampe  off-hand  for  tke  five 
guineas  would  have  been  accepted  instantly,  were  itthe  policy 
of  Baiisfield  tofbave  it  done  after  that  fashion;  but  he  dared 
not  dose  with  the  tempting  offer.    The  willingness  of  Blouay« 
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however,  to  commit  tk%  a^t,  had  the  effect  upon  BanfieM't 
mind  which  the  half-breed  deaired.  It  induced  a  degree  ef 
confidence  in  him  which  the  torj  was  previeutly  diepesed  to 
withhold.  He  now  eought  to  test  his  ageni  a  little  BMse 
closely. 

**  Aiid  70a  will  go  now  to  his  room  and  pot  him  to  death  fer 
the  same  money  t*' 

**  Say  the  word,  ciqipiri,''  was  the  ready  respeaae,  vttared 
with  the  composure  of  one  whose  mind  is  made  iq»  to  the  per- 
fbrmance  of  the  deed*    The  tory  paused  -—he  dared  not  eoniply. 

**  And  why  not  help  in  gettii^^  him  deat  t  Where's  the  dtf> 
fiurenoer 

**  'Cause  I  cant  see  what  yon  want  to  dear  him  Car,  wh«i 
yon  want  to  kill  him^  and  when  yon  knoiws  he's  gnine  to  he 
hung.    I  can't  see." 

"Never  mind:  it  is  my  desire— -is  not  that  eno«i|^1  I 
choose  it--* it  is  my  notion.  I  will  pay  yon  for  my  nofion. 
Do  what  I  have  said  —^ here  are  live  guineas  mere.  €k>  to  Miss 
Berkeley,  and  tdl  her  what  I  have  tanght  you." 

The  half-breed  hesitated,  or  seemed  to  hesitate.  The  Wight 
gold  glittered. io  his  eye,  and  he  was  not  accustomed  to  with- 
stand temptation.  His  habit  almost  overcame  his  releetion, 
and  the  determined  conviction  of  his  mind ;  hut  he  redsted  the 
suggestion  and  Adhered  to  liis  resolve. 

"  I'd  rather  not,  cappin ;  I  reckon  I  can't.  If  yeu  says  new 
that  yon  wants  to  kill  him,  I'll  help  you,  'cause  then  I  under- 
stands you ;  but  to  git  him  out,  and  let  him  run  fipee«^st  when 
there's  no  need  for  it,  and  when  you  hates  him  all  over*,  is  Iso 
strange  io  me-^I  can't  see  to  the  bottom." 

*<And  you  will  not  do  as  you  have  sddt"  demanded  the 
other,  with  some  vexation  in  his  tone  and  oountenanoe. 

**  WelU  now,  ckppin,  why  not  speak  out  the  plain  thing  as 
it  is,"  said  the  Ihalf-bieed,  boUly;  <<  don't  I  see  how  'tist 
When  you  gits  him  out,  you'll  put  it  to  him — that's  wkat  I 
und^rstandB.  If  it's  so,  say  so,  and  I'll  go  the  death  far  you, 
but  I  a'nt  goine  to  serve  a  man  that  won't  tet  tne  know  the 
budness  I'm  guine  upon.  Let  me  see  your  hand,  and  I'll  siqr 
if  I  back  you." 
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This  wM  bringing  the  matter  home*  and  Barsfield  at  once 
Bah¥  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  aid  of  the  half-breed  but  in 
liil]  eonfideoee.    He  made  a  merit  of  ueceasity. 

**  I  have  onlj  sought  to  try  yon.  I  wished  to  know  how  fat 
yoa  w^re  willing  and  sagaeiihia  enough  to  serve  me.  I  an  sat- 
iflfied.  Yo«i  are  right*  The  boy  shall  not  escape  me,  though 
I  let  him  run.    Yon  hear  me — can  I  now  depend  on  you't" 

**  It's  a  bargain*  cappin,**  and  the  savage  jreoeived  the  guimeas, 
which  were  soon  put  out  of  sight,  "  it's  a.  bargain :  say  how, 
when,  and  where,  and  diere's  no  more  fuss." 

They  dosed  hands  lipon  the  contract,  and  Barsfield  now 
ttnfolded  his  designs  with  more  confidence.  It  was  arranged 
that  Blonay  should  carry  out  the  original  p^n,  so  far  as  to 
communicating  with  Janet  H^r  acquiescence  ibUdwing,  Mel- 
Kehampe  was  to  be  led,  at  a  particular  hour«  on  a  specified 
Bight*  throi^  a  path  in  which  Uie  myrmidons  of  the  tory  were 
to  stand  prepared;  and  nothing  now  remained — so  Barsfield 
thought — in  the  way  of  his  successful  eiFort  at  revenge,  but  to 
obtain  the  n^inistry  of  the  devoted  maiden  in  promoting  the 
aebeme  which  was  to  terminate  in  the  muirder  of  her  lover. 

Barsfield,  in  the  part  prosecution  of  his  design,  that  very 
evening  sought  a  private  conference  with  Janet  Berkeley 
which  was  not  denied  him. 

*'  What  1"  exclaimed  Rose  Duncan,  as  she  heard  of  the  ap- 
plication and  of  her  cousin's  compliance,  '*  what !  you  consent 
— yon  will  see  him  alone  I     Surely,  Janet,  you  will  not  I" 

'<  Why  net,  Boae  t'^  was  the  ^iet  answei'. 

"  Why  not  !^and  you  hate  him  so,  Janet  t" 

**Yon  mistake  roe,  Bose.  I  fear  Mr.  Barsfield— I  dread 
what  he  may  do;  but,  believe  me,  I  do  not  hate  him.  I 
should  not  feaif  him  even,  did  I  not  know  that  he  hates  tiiose 
whom  I  love." 

**'Batf  whether  you  hate  or  fear,  why  should  you  see  himt 
What  can  be  seek  yon  fot  but  to  make  his  sickening  protesta- 
tions and  professions  over  and  over  again  I  and  I  don't  see 
that  eivility  requires  that  yoti  should  hear  him  over  and  torer 
i^in,  upeti  such  a  smbjeot,  whenever*  be  takes  it  into  his  head 
ie  address  you." 
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**  It  will  be  time  enough  to  declare  my  arenion,  Rose,  irlien 
I  know  that  such  is  his  snbjeet.  To  anticipate  now  would  be 
not  only  premature,  but  in  very  doubtfiil  propriety ,  and  sorely 
m  a  taste  somewhat  indelicate.  Sudi,  indeed,  can  scaieely 
be  the  subject  on  which  he  would  speak  with  me,  for  I  fa«(T« 
lAready  answered  him  eo  decisively  that  lie  most  know  it  lo 
be  idle." 

**  Ah,  but  these  men  never  take  an  answer :  ihey  are  perti- 
nacious to  the  last  degree ;  and  they  all  assume,  with  a  mon- 
strous  self-complaisance,  that  a  woman  does  not  mean  *iio' 
when  she  says  it.  Be  assured  Barsfield  will  have  little  els*  to 
say.  His  speech  will  be  all  about  hearts  and  darts,  and  hopea 
and  fears,  and  all  such  silly  stuff  as  your  sentimentalista  deal 
in.  He  will  teN  you  about  Kaddipah,  and  promise  to  make 
you  its  queen,  and  you  will  tire  to  death  of  the  struggles  ef 
the  great  bear  in  an  element  so  foreign  to  his  nature  its  that 
of  love.'* 

And,  while  she  spoke,  the  Hvely  girl  pttt  herself  in  pestore, 
and  addpted  the  grin  and  ^e  grimace;  the  desperate  action 
and  affected  enthusiasm,  which  might  be  supposed  to  belobg 
to  the  address  of  Barsfield  fn  the  part  of  a  lover.  Janet  smiled 
sorrowftilly  as  she  replied— 

**  Ah,  Rose,  I  would  the  matter  upon  which  Barsfield  seeks 
nie  were  npt  more  serious  than  your  thoughts  assume  it  to  be^ 
But  I  can  not  think  with  you.  I  am  troubled  with  a  present! 
ment  of  evil ;  I  fear  me  that  some  new  misdiief  is  designed.'' 

'*  Oh,  you  are  always  aAtidpatiftg  evil;  yott  are  always  on 
the  look-out  for  clouds  and  storm." 

'*  I  dk>  not  shrink  from  them,  Rose,  when  ihej  ccttoe,"  said 
the  other,  gently. 

•*  No,  no !  you  are  brave  enough :  wouM  I  were  half  so 
valiant,  sweet  cousin  of  mine !  But,  Janet,  if  you  dread  that 
Barsfield  has  some  new  mii/bhief  afoot,  that  Is  another  reason 
why^  you  should  not  see  him.  Be  adidsed,  dear  Janet,  and  do 
not  go."     1    ' 

**  I  must,  Rose,  and  I  wtfl,  fi)r  that  ve:^  reason,  I  will  look 
^e  danger  in  tiie  Ibce  j  1  wOl  net  blind  Myself  to  its  comiilgi 
No!   let  the  bolt  be  shot— let  the  wo  come— let  the  w«nl 
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liappen,  rfttber  than  that  I  sbonld  for  ever  dream,  and  for  ever 
dread,  the  worst.  Suffering  is  one  part  of  lifjB— it  may  be  the 
greatest  part  of  mine.  I  must  not  shrink  from  what  I  was 
desigued  to  meet ;  and  God  give  me  strength  to  meet  it  as  I 
should,  and  eheer  me  to  bear  up  against  it  with  a  calm  forti 
tade*  I  feel  that  this  man  is  the  bringer  of  evil  tidings  t  I  am 
impressed  with  a  fear  which  almost  persuades  me  to  refbse 
liim  this  meeting.  But,  as  I  know  this  feeling  to  be  a  fear, 
and  at  variance  with  mj  duty  to  myself  not  less  than  to  Melli- 
champe,  I  will  not  refuse  him,  I  will  go ;  I  will  hear  what  he 
would  say.*' 

And  here  I  must  remain,  stuck  up  like  a  painted  image,  to 
listen  to  Lieutenant  Clayton's  rose-water  compliments.  The 
man  is  so  band  boxy,  so  excruciatingly  tidy  and  trim  in  every- 
thing he  says,  so  measured  and  musical,  and  laughs  with  such 
continual  desperation,  that  he  sickens  me  to  death  to  enter- 
tain him.*' 

"  Yet  you  do  entertain  him,  Rose." 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?  You  will  not ;  and  the  man  looks  at 
if  he  came  for  an  entertainment." 

"  And  you  never  disappoint  him,  Roset" 

**  'T would  be  too  cruel,  that,  Janet ;  for  yon  neither  look 
nor  say  anything  toward  it.  Yon  might  as  well  be  the  old 
Dutch  Venus,  stuck  up  in  the  comer,  whose  fat  cheeks  and 
small  eyes  used  to  give  your  grandfather  such  an  extensive 
subject  for  eulogy.  You  leave  all  the  task  of  keeping  up  the 
racket,  and  should  not  wonder  if  I  seek*  as  well  as  in  me  lies, 
to  maintain  your  guests  in  good  humor  with  themselves,  at 
least" 

**  And  with  you.  You  certainly  succeed.  Rose,  in  both  ob- 
jects* Task  or  not,  you  are  not  displeased  with  the  labor  of 
entertaining  Lieutenant  Clayton,  if  I  judge  not  very  erro- 
neously of  your  eyes  and  features  generally.  And  then  your 
laugh,  too.  Rose  —  don't  speak  of  the  lieutenant's — your  laugh 
is,  of  all  laughs,  the  most  truly  natural  when  you  hearken  to 
his  good  sayings." 

"Janet,  you  are  getting  to  be  quite  censorious.  I  am 
shocked  at  you.     Really,  you  ought  to  know,  that  to  entertain 
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a  body,  if  you  net  out  with  tliat  iuteution,  you  aie  not  to  mllow 
it  to  be  seeu  that  you  are  making  an  effort.  To  please  ot)ien» 
the  first  rule  is  always  to  seem  pleased  yourself.** 

**  True ;  you  not  only  seem  pleased  yourself,  but.  Rose,  do 
you  know  I  really  think  you  are  so  I     You  laugh  as — ** 

** Pshaw!  Janet — pshaw!  I  laugh  at  the  man*  and  not 
with  him." 

*'  I  fear  me,  now  I  think  of  it.  Rose,  that  he  has  discovered 
that.  Methiuks  he  laughs  much  less  of  late  than  ever:  he 
looks  very  serious  at  times." 

*<  Do  you  really  think  so,  Jauet}" 

«« I  do,  really." 

"What  can  be  the  cause,  I  wonder!" 

"Perhaps  he  has  been  ordered  to  join  Gomwallis.  He 
spoke  of  some  such  matter,  you  remember,  but  a  week  ago." 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  and  at  the  time,  if  you  recollect,  Janet, 
he  looked  rather  grave  while  stating  it,  though  he  laughed 
afterward;  and  yet  tlie  laugh  did  not  seem  altogeth'er  so 
natural :  there  was  something  exceedingly  constrained  and 
artificial  in  it." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  replied  Janet,  as  it  were  abstractedly. 
The  momentary  humor  which  had  prompted  her  to  annoy  her 
thoughtless  companion  had  passed  away,  in  the  sterner  consid- 
eration which  belonged  to  her  own  difficulties.  She  turned 
away  to  a  neighboring  window,  and  looked  tbrtli  upon  the 
grove,  and  a  little  beyond,  where,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
lay  tlie  encampment  of  Barsfield,  a  glance  at  which  involun- 
tarily drove  her  away  from  the  window.  When  her  eyes  were 
again  turned  upon  Rose  Duncan,  she  saw  that  the  usually 
light-hearteil  girl  was  still  seated,  in  uuwoLted  silence,  with 
li«r  face  buried  in  her  hands.  The  whole  air  of  the  damsel 
was  full  of  unusual  thought  and  abstraction,  and  Janet  might 
have  seen  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dream 
also,  but  that  her  fancy  was  saddened  by  the  strong  and 
besetting  fears  which  promised  her  a  new  form  of  trial  in  the 
meeting  with  the  tory. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIl. 

PICTURE    OP    LYNCH-LAW. 

That  evening,  as  slie  had  promised,  Janet  Berkeley  in- 
dulged Captain  Barsfield  with  the  interview  whieh  he  desired  ; 
and  while  Rose  Dnncan  was  left  to  the  task,  pleasant  or  other- 
wise, of  entertaining  the  sentimental  yet  langhter-loving  lien- 
tenant,  the  graver  maiden,  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  was 
beld  to  the  severer  trial  of  maintaining  the  uniform  complai- 
aance  of  the  lady  and  the  conrteons  consideration  of  the  hostess, 
while  listening  to  one  whose  every  movement  she  distrusted, 
and  whose  whole  hearing  toward  her  and  hers  had  l>een  posi- 
tively injurions,  if  not  always  hostile.  Barsfield,  too,  thongh 
moved  by  contradictory  feelings,  was  compelled  to  snhjeet 
them  all  beneath  the  easy  deportment  and  conciliatory  de- 
meanor of  a  gentleman  in  the  presence* of  one  of  the  other  sex. 
He  rose  to  meet  her  npon  her  entrance,  and  conducted  her  to 
a  chair.  A  few  moments  elapsed  before  he  spoke,  and  his 
words  were  then  bronght  forth  with  the  difficulty  of  one  who  is 
somewhat  at  a  loss  where  to  begin.  At  length,  as  if  ashamed 
of  his  weakness,  he  commeiMjed  without  preliminaries  npon 
the  immediate  subject  which  had  prompted  the  desire  for  the 
interview. 

"My  surgeon  tells  me,  Miss  Berkeley,  that  his  patient — 
yoiu-8,  I  should  rather  say  —  Mr.  Mellichampe,  will  soon  be 
able  to  undergo  removal." 

*•  Removal,  sir !"  was  the  momentary  exclamation  of  Janet, 
with  a  show  of  pain,  not  less  than  of  surprise,  in  her  ingenuous 
countenance. 

**  My  orders  are  to  remove  him  to  the  city,  as  soon  as  the 
Aitrgeon  shall  pronounce  him  in  a  fit  condition  to  hear  with  the 
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fatigue.  He  tells  me  tlint  such  will  soon  be  the  case.  llr. 
Mellichampe  now  walks  bis  cbamber,  I  understand,  and  k  in 
every  respect,  rapidly  recovering  from  bis  burts." 

"  He  is  certainly  better  tban  be  was,  Captain  Barsfield ;  bnt 
be  is  yet  very,  very  feeble — too  feeble  quite  to  bear  with  tlie 
fatigues  of  sucb  a  journey." 

"  You  undeiTate  the  strength  of  the  young  gentleman,  Mi^ 
Berkeley.  He  is  a  well-knit,  hardy  soldier  for  one  so  youth- 
ful, and  will  suffer  less  tban  yon  imagine.  I  trust  tliat  my 
surgeon  does  not  report  incorrectly,  when  he  states  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  remove  him  at  tlie  com- 
mencement  of  the  ensuing  week." 

"  So  soon  !"  was  the  unaffected,  the  almost  nneonacioos 
exclamation. 

**  It  is  painful  to  me  to  deprive  yon,  Miss  Berkeley,  of  any 
pleasure — of  one,  too,  the  loss  of  which,  even  in  anticipation, 
seems  to  convey  so  much  anxiety  and  sorrow;  but  the  dnties 
of  the  soldier  are  imperative." 

"  I  would  not  wish,  sir,  to  interfere  with  yours,  whatever  my 
own  wishes  may  be,  Captain  Barsfield,"  replied  the  mai«leu, 
with  a  degree  of  dignity  which  seemed  provoked  into  loftiness 
by  the  air  of  sarcasm  pervading  the  previous  speech  of  the 
tory. 

**  It  is  for  you,  sir,"  she  continued,  '*  to  do  your  duty,  if  yon 
80  esteem  it,  without  reference  to  the  weaknesses  of  a  woman, 
and,  least  of  all,  of  mine." 

'*Yoa  mistake,  Miss  Berkeley — yon   mistake   your  own 
worth,  not  less  than  my  feelings  and  present  objects.     Yoor 
weaknesses,  if  it  so  pleases  you  to  call  them,  are  sacred  in  my 
sight;  and,  though  my  duty  as  a  soldier  prompts  me  to  take 
the  course  with   the  prisoner  which   I   have  already   made 
known  to  you,  such  is  my  regard  to  your  wishes,  and  for  yon, 
that  I  am  not  unwilling,  in  some  particulars,  to  depart  from 
that  course  with  the  desire  to  oblige  you." 
I^he  maiden  looked  up  inquiringly. 
"How  am  I  to  understand  tliis.  Captain  Barsfield  »»• 
"  Oh,  Miss  Berkeley,  there  needs  no  long  explanatioa.     If 
Mellichampe  has  loved  you.  you  have  been  noless  beloved  by 
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me.  I  ean  not  now  deceive  njeelf  en  the  snbject  of  your  rt*- 
fpnrtls.  I  am  not  se  self-blinded  As  to  mistake  jonr  foelings 
for  bim." 

**  Nor  I  to  deny  tliem,  Mr.  Barsfield.  Tliere  was  a  time,  sir, 
when  I  sboald  have  shrunk,  as  from  death,  from  sncb  an  avowal 
AS  tills.  It  is  now  my  pride,  mj  boast— now  that  he  is  desert- 
ed bj  fVienda,  and  in  the  hands  of  enemies — " 

*«  In  your  hands,  Miss  Berkeley,''  he  said,  interrupting  Iter. 

*•  How,  sir  !" 

"  In  no  other  hands  than  yonni.  Let  me  show  you  tlits. 
He  is  not  in  the  hands  of  ei»emies,  only  as  yon  so  decree  it." 

**  Proceed,  sir,  proceed,"  she  said,  impatiently,  seeing  that 
lie  paused  in  his  utterance. 

"  A  few  words  from  you,  Miss  Berkeley,  and,  such  is  your 
power  over  me,  such  my  regard  for  you»  that,  thongli  Melli* 
ehan^pe  be  my  deadly  enemy-*- one  who  has  sought  my  life, 
and  one  whose  life  my  own  sense  of  self-preservation  prompts 
me  with  like  perseverance  equally  to  seek,  I  am  yet  willing, 
in  the  face  of  my  pledges,  my  interest,  my  dnty>  to  connive  at 
his  release  from  this  most  unpleasant  custody.  I  am  willing 
to  place  the  key  of  Ills  pritoti-door  in  yo«r  hands,  and  to  give 
the  signal  my<felf  when  he  shall  fly  in  safety." 

*'  You  speak  fairly,  sir,  very  fairly,  very  noWy,  indeed,  if 
you  have  spoken  all  that  yo«  design,  all  that  you  mean.  But 
ia  it  your  regard  for  me  alone  that  prompts  these  sentiments 
—  are  there  no  conditions  which  yon  deem  of  value  to  yotir- 
self?  Let  me  hear  all — all  that  you  have  in  reserve,  Oaptafu 
Barsfield,  for  yon  will  pardon  me  if,  hitlierto,  I  hare  not  es^ 
teemed  you  one  to  forfeit  your  pledges,  your  interests,  your 
duty,  to  serve,  without  conditions,  a  poor  maiden  like  myself." 

The  cheek  of  the  tory  grew  to  a  deep  crimson  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  words  were  crowded  and  uttered  chokingly  when  ho 
replied: —  ^ 

'*  I  am  not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time,  that,  influenced 
as  she  has  been  by  the  speech  of  others,  unfriendly  and  ma- 
lignant, the  opinions  of  Miss  Berkeley  have  done  nie  at  all 
times  less  than  justice.  The  words  of  old  Mak  Mellidiampf. 
the  father  of  this  boy,  weto  thus  hostile  ever:  and  fliry  Iidva 
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not  been  pcmred  into  nnwifling  eare,  having  yon  for  an  auditAr, 
Milts  Berkeley.  And  yet  I  had  thought  that  one  so  gentle  as 
yourself  would  have  shrunk  from  the  language  of  hatred  xn^ 
denunciation,  and  been  the  last  so  keenly  to  treasBre  np  It* 
remembrance." 

"  Oan  Captain  Barsfield  wonder  that  I  should  remember  tba 
opinions  of  Colonel  Mellichampe  with  reference  to  himself, 
when  after-circumstances  have  so  completely  confirmed  their 
justice  ?  Is  not  Captain  Barsfield  an  active  and  bloody  enemy 
to  the  people  of  his  own  land — fighting  against  them  under 
the  banner  of  the  invader — and  proving  himself  most  bloody 
and  hostile  to  those  with  whom  he  once  dwelt,  and  by  whoae 
iirdnlgence,  as  I  liave  heard,  his  own  infancy  was  nurtured  t 
Can  I  forget,  too,  that  by  his  own  hands  the  brave  old  colonel 
perished  in  a  most  unequal  fight  t" 

"  But  still  a  fair  one,  Miss  Berkeley — still  a  fair  fight,  and 
one  of  his  own  seeking.  But  what  yon  have  just  said,  Miss 
Berkeley,  gives  me  a  good  occasion  to  set  you  right  on  some 
matters,  and  to  unfold  to  you  the  truUi  in  all.  The  tiiking 
arms  under  the  flag  of  England,  which  you  style  tliat  of  the 
invader,  and  the  death  of  Colonel  Max  Mellichampe,  fonn  but 
a  single  page  of  the  same  drama.  They  are  as  closely  relate<l. 
Miss  Berkeley,  as  cause  and  effect,  since  it  was  Max  Melli* 
ohampe  that  made  me — why  should  I  blush  to  say  it  I — a  tory, 
in  arms  against  my  countrymen :  and  to  that  enrolment— > 
fiatal  enrolment !  for  even  now  I  curse  the  day  on  whidi  it  was 
recorded,  and  him  no  less  that  moved  it— he  owes,  and  justly 
owes,  his  own  defeat  and  death." 

'*  I  believe  it  not,  sir.  Colonel  Mellichampe  move  you  to 
become  a  tory — to  lift  the  sword  against  your  people  f  Never 
—never!" 

'*  Hoar  me  out,  and  you  will  believe*— you  cairnot  else.  He 
did  not  move  nie — did  not  argue  with  me  to  become  a  tory, 
oh,  no !     He  forced  me  to  become  one.    Would  you  hear  f 

"  Speak  on." 

"  When  this  cruel  and  unnatural  war  commenced  in  Sooth 
Carolina,  I  had  taken  no  part  on  eitlier  side.  The  violerce 
of  the  whigs  around  me.  Colonel  Mellichampe  among  them. 
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And  tlie  iD06t  active  among  tlien),  toward  all  Uioi^  not  tbiuk* 
ing  with  themselves,  revolted  my  feelings  and  my  pride,  if  it 
did  not  offend  my  principles.  I  was  indignant  that,  while  iu- 
sistiDg  npon  all  the  rights  of  free  judgn\^t  for  themselves, 
they  bhould  at  the  same  time  deny  a  like  liberty  to  othsrs. 
And  jet  tkey  raved  constantly  of  liberty.  It  wasi  in  their 
months,  a  perpetoal  word,  and  with  them  it  signified  everything 
and  nothing.  It  was  to  give  them  a  free  charter  for  any  and 
everj  practice,  and  it  was  to  deprive  all  others  of  every  right, 
natural  and  acquired.  I  dared  to  disagree-^I  dared  to  think 
differently,  and  to  speak  my  opinions  aloud,  though  I  lifted  no 
weapon,  as  yet,  to  sustain  them.  Was  I  then  a  criminal,  Miss 
Berkeley  t  Was  it  toryism  to  think  according  to  my  under* 
Btandiivg,  and  to  speak  the  opinions  which  I  honestly  enter- 
tained I  Do  me  justice  and  say,  so  fai*  I  had  transgressed  no 
law,  either  of  morals  or  of  the  land.'' 

"  Do  not  appeal  to  me,  Oaptain  Barsfield  :  I  am  but  a  poor 
judge  of  such  matters." 

**  If  you  have  not  judged,  Miss  Berkeley,  you,  at  least,  have 
sentenced  npon  tiie  authority  of  others ;  and  it  is  your  sontoncev 
and  their  authority,  that  I  seek  now  to  overthrow." 

**Qo  OR,  sir;  I  wouM  not  do  you  injustice,  and  I  would  re- 
joice to  think  that  you  could  relieve  yourself  from  the  unfa- 
vorable opinions  even  of  one  so  humble  as  myself.  Bnt  I  fear 
me  you  will  fail,  shr." 

^  I  hope  not,  at  least,  Miss  Berkeley  ;  and  the  fear  that  you 
have  uttered  encourages  and  strengthens  my  hope.  I  now 
proceed  with  my  narrntive.  I  had,  as  I  have  told  you,  my 
own  opinions,  and  this  was  presumption  in  tlie  eyes  of  a  dicta- 
torial, proud  man,  like  Max  Melliehampe.  I  uttered  them,  and 
loudly  too,  and  this  was  the  eiTor  of  one  so  weak,  so  wanting 
in  ptiblie  influence  and  wealth  as  myself.  Would  you  hear 
how  this  monstrous  error  was  punished  I  this  part  of  the  story^ 
perhaps,  has  never  reached  your  ears." 

"Punished,  sir!"  replied  the  maiden,  with  some  show  of  as- 
tonishment in  her  countenance,  '^  what  punishment  f  I  had 
not  heard  of  any  pnitishment" 

*'  I  thought  not,  the  punishment  was  too  light— too  trivial—- 
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(4>o  Utterly  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  to  bmJc^  m  part  of 
the  narrative.  But  I  was  puuisbed,  Miss  Berkeley,  aud,  for  a 
crime  so  monstrous  as  that  of  thiukiiig  difiereutlj  frooa  mj 
neighbor,  even  you  will  doabtlessly  conceive  Urn  penakj  m 
slight  one." 

fie  paused  ;  bitter  emotions  seemed  to  gather  ia  hk  boaoa* 
and  be  turned  away  hastily,  and  strode  to  the  oppesite  end  «f 
the  room.     la  another  moment  he  returned. 

"You  hiLve  heard  of  my  ofienee — yon  should  know  how  it 
was  dealt  with — not  by  strangers,  not  by  enemies— bat  by 
those  with  whom  I  had  lived — by  whose  iudulgeuoe  I  bad 
been  nurtured.     Woukl  you  hear,  Miss  Berkeley  f" 

**  Go  on,  sir." 

**  Hear  me  thoii.  My  neighbors  oama  to  me  at  midiiigbt— 
not  as  neighbors,  but  armed,  and  paitHed»  and  bowling — at 
midnight.  They  broke  into  my  dwelling-^  a  small  ezerGta* 
of  their  newly-gotten  liberty  ;  they  tore  me  from  the  bed  where 
I  was  sleeping :  they  dragged  me  into  the  highway,  aaud  a 
crowd  of  my  brethren— my  countrymen— all  cheering,  and 
most  of  them  assisting  in  the  work  of  puni^ment" 

*'  They  surely  did  not  this  V*  was  her  exclamation. 

'*  They  burely  did  !  but  this  was  not  alL  An  effisuce  so  hor- 
rible as  mine,  free  thinking  ii^  n  free  country,  was  yet  to  have 
its  punishment.  What  wab  tnat  punisbmeut,  do  you  tbiiik. 
Miss  Berkeley  1" 

His  eyes  glared  upon  her  with  a  ghastly  stare  as  he  put  this 
question,  from  which  her  own  shrank  involimtarily  as  she  leplie^ 

•*  I  can  not  think — I  know  rtot." 

^They  bound  me  to  a  tree — fast— immovable.  I  could 
only  see  their  proceedings,  I  could  only  endutfb  their  tortures 
-*I  could  stir  neither  hand  not  foot  to  resist  them-^** 

He  shivered,  as  with  a  convulsion,  while  reealliuf^  these 
memories,  though  the  sympathixing  and  pitying  ezpretsiou  oi 
her  face  brought,  a  moment  afler,  a  smile  into  bis  own.  He 
continued-* 

**  There,  bound  hand  and  foot,  a  victim,  at  thehr  meicy.  and 
hopeless  of  any  plea,  and  incapable  of  any  cffbrt  to  aroU 
their  judgment,  I  bore  its  toHures.  You  will  ask,  what  more  V 
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He  panfted,  but  8b«  spoke  not,  ntid  he  went  on  almost  in- 
Btantlj, 

**  The  lash,  the  scourge,  rods  from  the  neigbborSiig  woodf 
irere  brought,  and  I  suffered  until  I  fainted  under  their 
Mows." 

She  clasped  her  haifds,  and  closed  her  ejes*  as  if  the  horri- 
ble speetM^  were  bolbre  ber. 

**  I  came  to  life  to  suffer  new  tortures.  Tliey  poured  the 
•eetbing  tar  over  me—" 

"Horrible!  horrible!" 

**  Then,  harrying  me  to  the  neighboring  river,  your  own 
8«fitee,  they  plunged  me  into  its  bosom,  and  more  Uian  once, 
BK»re  merciful  than  the  waters,  which  did  not  ingulf  me,  tbey 
dirast  me  back  into  their  depths,  when  witli  feeble  straggles  I 
hod  ganned  t^e  banks.  I  was  saved  by  one,  one  more  tender 
than  the  rest,  and  left  at  midnight,  exhausted,  by  the  river's 
side,  despairing  of  life  and  imploring  death,  which  yet  came 
DOi  to  my  relief" 

"  Dreadfbl,  dreadful !"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  with  emotions 
of  uncontrolled  horror,  while  her  ghastly  cheeks  and  streaming 
eyea  attested  the  deep  pain  which  the  cruel  narrative  had  im- 
parted to  her  soul. 

Quivering  in  every  limb  with  the  agonizing  recollection 
which  his  own  horrible  narrative  had  awakened  in  his  mind, 
Barsfield  strode  the  floor  to  and  fro,  his  hands  clinched  in  bis 
hair,  and  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sockets. 

In  another  moment  Janet,  recovering  herself,  with  something 
of  desperation  in  her  manner,  harried  and  breathless,  thus  ad- 
dressed him  — 

"  Bat  the  father  of  Ernest  Melliohampe,  he  was  not  one  of 
these  men  ?  he  had  no  part  in  this  dreadful  crime  ?  Ton  have 
not  said  that,  Mr.  Bars^eld  ?" 

"  No  I"  was  his  bitter  and  almost  fierce  exclamation. 

'•Thank  Ood  !  thank  Qod  I"  she  exclaimed,  breathlessly. 
He  rapidly  crossed  the  floor,  he  approached  her,  and  his  finger 
rested  apon  lier  arm  — 

"  Stay  l"  he  exclaimed,  **  be  not  too  fast.  The  father  of 
yonr-^  of  £rnest  Mellichampe,  did,  indeed,  lift  no  hand  -^he 
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was  not  evon  present  on  the  occasion,  but  lie  was  not  the  lest 
gnilty,  the  deed  was  not  the  less  execated  by  him.'* 

"How!  speak!" 

"  He  was  the  most  guilty.  The  mere  instninieiits  of  the 
crime — the  miserable,  and  howling,  and  servile  wretches*  who 
would  have  maimed  and  mangled  a  creature  formed  in  tlieir 
own,  not  less  than  in  the  image  of  GU>d,  were  not  the  ertrainala; 
but  he  who  set  them  on,  he  whose  daily  language  was  that  of 
malignant  scorn  and  hostility,  he  was  its  author,  he  was  tbe 
doer  of  the  deed,  and  to  him  I  looked  for  vengeance." 

But  how  know  yon  that  he  set  them  on  ?     Did  you  hear?** 

"  Qh,  Miss  Berkeley,  I  say  not  that  he  told  them,  '  €ro,  now* 
and  do  this  deed  ;*  I  know  not  that  he  did  ;  but  had  not  Max 
Hellichampe  pronounced  me  deserving  of  Lynching,  had  be 
not  said  that  I  was  a  tory,  and  that  tar  and  feathers  were  the 
proper  desert  of  the  tory,  had  he  not  approved  of  those  tor- 
tures, and  of  oUiers  which  degrade  humanity,  /Jie  torture  of 
the  rail,  the  suffocation  of  the  horse-pond,  wonld  these 
wretches,  think  you,  who  take  their  color  and  their  tlioughts 
always  from  the  superior,  would  they  have  been  prompted,  by 
their  own  thoughts,  to  such  a  crime  ?  No !  they  were  prompted 
by  him.  He  approved  the  deed,  he  smiled  upon  its  atrocitiea, 
and  he  perished  in  consequence.  Hence  my  hate  to  him  and 
his,  and  it  is  the  hatred  of  justice  which  pursues  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations;  fur  crimes  and  their  penaltiea, 
like  diseases,  are  entailed  to  son  and  to  son's  son,  all  guilty* 
and  all  doomed,  alike.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  am  a  tory.  Hence 
it  is,  that  I  lift  the  sword,  unsparingly  to  tlie  last,  against  the 
wretches  who  tanght  me  in  that  night  of  terror,  of  blistering 
Agony,  of  manhood's  shame,  and  a  suffering  worse  infinitely 
than  death,  of  what  nature  was  Uiat  boon  of  liberty  which 
they  promised,  and  which  it  was  in  the  power  €ft  such  monsteri 
to  bestow.  Can  yon  wonder  now.  Miss  Berkeley,  not  that  1  an 
what  I  am,  but  that  I  am  not  worse  ?  You  can  not.  I  were 
either  more  or  less  than  human  to  be  other  than  I  am.  Whe* 
ther  these  things  may  excuse  my  conduct,  I  do  not  now  ask; 
all  that  I  may  claim  from  you  is,  that  you  will,  at  least,  spare 
your  sarcasms  in  future  upon  what  you  are  pleased  tn  call  the 
nnnstnral  warfare  xvhicli  I  wajpc  a^sinst  my  countrymen." 
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Tub  inaideii.wa«  indeed  silenced.  If  site  did  not  sympa- 
thise eutirelj  with  Barsfield,  she  at  least  saw  what  a  natural 
course  had  been  his»  under  the  dreadful  indignities  which  he 
had  been  made  to  suffer.  She  now  looked  o.n  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pain  and  mortification  as  he  paced  the  apartment  to  and 
fro;  and  her  ejes  more  than  once  filled  with  tears,  as  she 
tliought  how  far  guilt j  in  this  transaction  had  been  the  father 
of  her  lover.  At  length  the  tory  captain  turned  to  her  once 
more.  His  countenance  had  recovered  something  of  its  seren- 
ity, though  the  cheek  was  yet  unusually  flushed«  and  when  he 
spoke  there  was  a  convulsive  unevenness  in  his  accent,  which 
denoted  the  yet  unsubdued  emotions  of  his  heart.  Still,  with 
A  moral  power  which  he'certaiuly  possessed,  however  erringly 
applied,  he  subdued  the  feverish  impulse  ;  and,  after  the  pause 
of  a  few  moments,  which  the  excited  and  wounded  feelings  of 
Janet  did  not  suffer  her  to  interrupt,  he  proceeded  to  a  more 
full  development  of  his  purpose  and  his  desire. 

''  I  have  said  to  you,  Miss  Berkeley,  thi^t  I  am  commaaded, 
80  soon  as  the  condition  of  my  prisoner  will  permit,  to  convey 
him  to  the  city.  Are  you  aware  with  what  purpose  ?  have  you 
any  notion  of  his  probable  destiny  1" 

The  manner  of  the  question  alarmed  the  maiden  much  more 
tluu)  the  question  itself.  It  was  grave  and  mysteriously  em- 
phatic His  face  wore  all  the  expression  of  one  conscious  of 
the  possession  of  a  secret,  the  utterance  of  which  is  to  produce 
the  most  trying  emotions  in  the  hearer,  and  which  the  posses- 
sor, at  the  same  lime,  however,  does  not  yet  dare  to  with- 
hold. Janet  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds  while  gazing  into 
tbe^  eouutenauce,  of  the   speaker,  as  if  seeking  to  gather  from 
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his  glance  u  Imt  slie  yet  trembled  to  demand  from  hh  lipa . 
but  lememberiitg  the  soleiiiu  decision  of  her  tboaghia  vbeu 
she  granted  the  interview,  to  seek  to  know  the  worst  that  ber 
enemy  could  inflict,  she  recovered  and  controlled  her  energies. 
With  a  firm  voice,  therefore,  unfaltering  in  a  single  accent,  ahe 
requested  him  to  proceed. 

*'I  am  not  strong — not  wise,  Captain  Barsfield,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  say  what  my  thonghts  are  now,  or  what  my  feeling* 
may  be  when  I  hear  what  you  have  to  unfold.  But  God,  I 
trust,  will  give  me  strength  to  endui*e  well,  if  I  may  not  aebieve 
much.  Your  looks  and  manner,  more  thnn  your  words,  wo«il4 
seem  to  imply  something  which  is  dangerous  to  me  a»d  niMe. 
Speak  it  out  boldly,  Oaptain  Barsfield — better  to  bear  the 
worst  than  to  imagine  error,  and  find  worse  in  wrong  imagi- 
nings. I  am  willing  to  hear  all  that  you  would  say,  and  I  beg 
that  you  would  say  it  freely,  without  hesitation." 

"  I  am  glad  that  yon  are  thus  strong — thus  prepared,  Mise 
Berkeley  ;  for  it  pains  me  to  think  how  deeply  must  be  jour 
sorrow  and  suffering  when  you  leani  the  imtb." 

He  paused,  and  with  a  hypocritical  expression  d  sympa- 
thetic wo  in  bis  countenance,  approached  her  when  be  ba/d 
done  speaking.  His  hand  was  even  ei^teaded  with  a  oeo- 
doling  manner,  as  if  to  possess  itself  of  here ;  bat  she  drev 
herself  up  reservedly  in  her  chair,  and  he  halted  before  ber. 
Her  words  promptly  followed  the  action— 

"  I  am  neither  sti'ong  to  endure  mueh,  nor  prepared  to  bear 
any  particular  cause  of  sorrow,  as  I  can  tiiiuk  of  none  in  par- 
ticular. Speak  it,  however,  Captain  BarsfieM,  since,  wbetlier 
strong  or  prepared » I  am  at  least  desirous  to  know  all  wbieh 
may  concern  my  feelings  in  tlie  matter  which  yo«  bare  to 
communicate." 

'*  You  will  think  me  precipitate  in  my  eommunieadon  when 
you  have  heard  it ;  and  that  you  have  not  thought  of  it  hkh* 
erto,  leads  me  to  apprehend  that  you  will  even  feel  it  more 
forcibly  than  I  had  imagined.  I  deem  it  doubly  importaal, 
then,  to  bid  you  prepare  for  a  serious  evil." 

These  preparatory  suggestions,  as  they  were  designed  to  d«» 
necessarily  Himulated  still  further  tlie  auxietiee  aud  eppee* 
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IftenBiotis  of  the  bearer,  tliougli  site  strove  noblj,  and  well  snc- 
eeeded,  in  mastering  her  emotions. 

"Speak — speaK — I  pray  you,  sir,"  she  cried,  almost  breath* 
less. 

^  Do  yon  know,  then.  Miss  Berkeley,  with  what  object  I  am 
required  to  convey  Mr.  Mellichampe  to  the  city  V* 

"No,  sir — object — what  object — none  in  particular.  He 
is  your  prisoner — you  convey  him  to  prison,"  was  the  huiTied 
reply. 

"I  do — I  carry  him  to  prison,  indeed  —  bwt  I  also  carry 
him  to  trial." 

"To  trial!" 

"  To  trial  as  a  spy." 

"  A  spy  ! — and  what  then  t" 

"  He  will  be  convicted." 

"Impossible I  he  is*  no  spy -^ who  will  dare  to  utter  such  a 
falsehood  V 

"  I  will  dare  to  utter  stich  a  truth.  I  will  accuse — I  hare 
accused  him.  I' will  prove  my  accusation;  and  you,  Miss 
Berkeley,  can  assist  me  in  establishing  the  proof.  I  could  rest 
the  entire  proof  upon  your  testimony." 

"Never — never!  God  help  me,  what  audacity  is  this !  I 
scorn  your  assertion  — I  despise— I  fear  nothing  of  your 
threats.  I  know  better,  and  am  not  to  be  terrified  by  a  tale 
so  idle  as  this." 

"It  is  no  idle  tale,  Miss  Berkeley,  and  you  are  terrified,  an 
you  must  feel  conscious  of  its  truth.     You  know  it  to  be  true." 

"I  know  it  to  be  false ! — false  as — Heaven  forgive  me,  but 
this  insolence  also  makes  me  mad.  But  I  have  dene  now,  and 
you  too,  sir,  have,  done,  I  trust.  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  by 
such  stories  as  these ;  for,  know,  sir,  that  when  this  strange 
tale  was  uttered  by  you  before,  I  had  the  assurance  of  Colonel 
Tarieton — your  superior,  sir — that  there  was  nothing  in  it, 
and  that  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to  be  alarmed.  Colonel 
Tarleton's  words,  sir,  I  remembered — he  would  not  give  them 
idly,  nnd  I  believe  in  him.  He  will  be  there  to  see  justice 
done  to  Mellichampe,  and  Vith  his  pledge,  sir,  I  defy  yonr 
malice.    I,  too,  will  g^  to  tlie  city  —  though  I  treild  every  steir 


of  the  way  on  foot — I  will  see  Colonel  Tarleton,  and  be  will 
protect  the  man  whom  you  hate — but  whom  you  dare  not 
fairly  eneoonter — from  yotir  dishonorable  malice." 

'*  That  I  dare  meet  him,  Miss  Berkeley,  his  present  sitsatioB 
attests — it  was  by  my  arm  that  he  was  strickeo  down  in  £ur 
conflict — " 

"  I  believe  it  not  —  you  dared  not  Your  myrmidons  beset 
bim,  while  you  looked  on.  It  was  many  to  one :  but  of  this  1 
think  not.  It  inenongh  thn'  I  am  reqnired  to  speak  with  eae* 
and  to  look  upon  one»  who  has  sought  to  destroy  him,  and  ine 
in  him.  It  is  entmgh  —  I  would  hoar  no  more.  I  believe  not  iu 
this  trial — Oolonel  Tnrleton  will  not  suffer  it,  and  I  will  go  to 
him.     He  will  see  justice." 

"  He  will,"  said  Barsfield,  coolly,  iu  reply  to  the  passionnte 
and  unlooked-for  vehemence  of  the  maiden -»so  unlike  her 
usual  calm  gravity  of  deportment. 

"  Colonel  Tarleton  will  do  justice,  Miss  Berkeley— it  is  my 
hope  that  he  will  do  tk).  I  have  his  words  for  it,  indee<l«  and 
it  10  from  him  tiie  orders  come  which  call  for  the  Urial  uf  the 
prisoner." 

"The  orders — Colonel  Tarleton!"  were  tlie  simple  e^da 
mations  of  the  maiden,  as  she  listened  to  tlie  assertiou.  Bars- 
field  calmly  drew  the  paper  from  bin  pocket,  and  placed  it  is 
her  hands.  As  she  read,  the  letters  swam  before  her  eyes; 
nut],  when  she  had  finished,  the  document  fell  from  her  ner>'e- 
lesB  fingers,  and  she  stood  like  a  dumb  imhodiment  of  wo, 
gnsfiing  with  niter  vacancy  upon  her  companion.  They  were 
tlie  orders,  jdninly  and  unoquivucally  writ^n  by  Tarleton,  as 
Biicsfiehl  had  said.  Not  a  word  wantiug — not  a  sentence 
doubtl'ul  in  its  import  Tarleton,  wlio  had  promised  her  tlwt 
her  luver  was  secure,  or  had  le<l  her,  by  bis  language  and 
genernl  manner,  to  believe  so,  liad  commanded  his  trial.  Ke- 
calling  all  her  energies,  with  eyes  that  never  once  were 
removed  from  the  countenance  of  Barsiield.  she  again  took  tlie 
paper  from  his  hands,  as  he  was  lifting  it  from  the  floor,  and 
once  more  read  it  carefully  over— counting  tlie  words— almost 
•polling  them— in  the  hope  to  fiifd  some  little  evasion  of  the 
torat   meanbg— some    lo«,».hole    for    escape— aom*^    f^ifSrt 
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botigb  Tipon  whieh  a  fond  hope  might  ff  came  to  hem  that 
But  in  vaiii.  T)»6  letter  was  a  t»tern  an<l  ^Bl^e  wju^  Leave  me 
••  You  mtut  convey  tlie  prisoner,  MelHc,^  ^'"can  speak  no 
portion  of  it  which  concerned  the  maid^lt^r  to  say,  as  you 
wounds  will  permit,  under  a  strong  gttard,  to  ^  ^^ 

eotirt  of  officers  will  be  designated  for  his  f  ^!^ 

yofir  encamj  meut.  Yon  will  spare  no  effoA  h  amjfcu  j  Ba  1 1  the 
evidence  necessary  to  his  conviction,  and  iri'l I  yourself  attend 
to  the  preferment  of  the  charges."  And  there,  after  the  details 
of  other  matters  and  duttes  to  be  attended  to  and  executed, 
-was  the  signature  of  the  bloody  dragoon,  which  she  more  than 
once  had  seen  before — 

"B.  Tarleton. 

*'Lt.  CW.  Legion:' 
Bhe  closed  her  eyes,  gave  back  the  paper,  and  clasped  her 
hands  in  prayer  to  Heaven,  as  the  last  reliance  of  earth  seemed 
to  be  taken  away.  She  had  so  confidently  rested  upon  tlie 
personal  assurances  of  Tarlcton,  that  she  had  almost  dismissed 
entirely  from  her  thought  the  charge  in  question ;  and  which 
Barsfield  had  originally  made  when  the  legionary  colonel  was 
at  "Piney  Grove."  Now,  when  she  read  these  orders,  she 
wondered  at  herself  for  so  implicitly  confiding  in  the  assu- 
rances of  one  so  habitually  distrusted  by  the  Americans,  and 
so  notoriously  fond  of  bloodshed.  Yet,  why  had  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  give  these  assurances  to  a  poor  maiden— one 
not  a  party  to  the  war,  and  to  whom  he  could  have  no  canse 
of  hostility.  Why  practise  thus  upon  an  innocent  heart  and 
a  young  affection  f  Could  he  be  so  wanton  — so  merciless  — 
so  fond  of  all  forms  of  cruelty  ?  These  thoughts,  these  donbts, 
all  filled  the  brain  of  the  maiden,  confusedly  and  actively, 
during  the  brief  moments  in  which  she  stood  silently  in  the 
presence  of  Barsfield,  after  having  possessed  herself  of  the 
orders  with  regard  to  Mellichampe.  Her  fears  had  almost 
stupefied  l^r,  and  it  was  only  the  voice  of  the  tory  which 
seemed  to  arouse  her  to  a  full  consciousness,  not  less  of  the 
predicament  in  which  her  lover  stood,  than  of  the  presence*of 
his  enemy.  Bhe  raised  her  eyes,  and,  without  a  word,  listened 
anew  to  the  suggestions  of  Barsfield,  wIm> — speaking,  as  he 
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of  Uie  way  on  foofenipleasaQt  tkings--*-had  assumed  his  i 

protect  the  man  '  put  on  a.  deportment  tlie  most  coartoosB 

fairly  eneouiiter^ 

"That  I  daro^BOw,  Miss  Berkeley  ?— the  facto  are  nn- 

attests — it  wa£*he8e  are  direct  and  positive  orders,  and  nunl 
btroiiflict — "  ^ew  days  Mr.  Mellichampe  most  be  conveyed 
to  the^^y^xve  it  «td  must  immediately  follow,  and  I  need  not 
say  how  immeai^ly  thereupon  must  follow  his  convietiea 
and—" 

"  Say  no  more — say  ne  more,"  shrieked,  rather  than  spoha, 
his  auditor. 

"And  yet,  Miss  Berkeley—" 

"  Yet  what  I"  she  demanded,  hurriedly. 

"These  dangers  may  be  averted.  The  youth  may  be 
savedr" 

She  looked  up  deubtingly,  and,  as  she  saw  the  expression  ia 
his  eyes,  she  shook  her  head  in  de^air.  She  read  at  a 
glance  the  conditions. 

"  I  see  you  understand  me,  Miss  Berkeley." 

"  I  can  not  deny  that  I  think  I  do,  sir,"  was  her  preaipk 
reply. 

"  And  yet,  as  you  may  not,  better  that  I  speak  my  thou^ta 
plainly.  I  can  save. Mr.  Mellichampe  —  I  am  ready  to  do  so ; 
for,  though  my  enemy,  I  feel  that  I  love  another  far  more 
than  I  can  possibly  hate  him.  I  will  save  him  for  that  other. 
Does  Miss  Berkeley  hear}  will  she  heed  1" 

Barsfield  might  well  ask  these  questions,  for  the  thoughts  of 
Janet  were  evidently  elsewhere.  His  finger  rested  upon  her 
hand,  and  she  started  as  from  a  sudden  danger.  There  was  a 
bitter  smile  upon  the  lips  of  the  tory,  as  he  noticed  the  siiud- 
dering  emotion  with  which  she  withdrew  her  hand.  Her 
attention,  however,  seeming  now  secured,  he  continued  his 
suggestions. 

"I  will  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner — he  shall  be  free  as 
air,  Miss  Berkeley,  if,  in  return,  you  will — " 

"  Oh,  Gaj>tain  Barsfield,  this  is  lill  very  idle,  and  not  less 
painful  tlian  idle.  You  know  it  can  not  be.  Yon  know  me 
not  if  you  can  think  it  for  a  moment  longer.     It  is  impossible 
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air,  that  I  can  snryive  Mellichainpo ;  still  i?  came  to  hens  that 
I  can  survive  his  love,  or  give  my  own  to  asl^e  i^ji^  Leave  me 
now,  sir,  I  pray  you.  Leave  me  now.  ^/f^- can  speak  no 
more  together.  You  can  have  nothing  fHrther  to  say,  as  you 
can  have  nothing  worse  to  communicate." 

"  But,  Miss  Berkeley—" 

He  would  have  spoken,  hut  she  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  how  idle  would  he  all  further  effort,  and 
the  murderous  nature  within  him  grew  active  with  this  convic- 
tion. His  hate  to  Mellichampe  was  now  shared  equally  he- 
tween  him  and  his  betrothed.  The  parting  look  which  he 
gaTe  her,  as  he  left  the  apartment,  did  not  encounter  any  con- 
aeionsness  in  hers,  or  she  might  hare  dreaded,  in  the  next 
tnstant,  to  feel  the  TenoBious  fang  of  the  aerpent.  Her  strength 
failed  her  after  bis  departure.  Restrained  till  then,  her  emo- 
tions grew  inmpportahle  the  moment  she  was  left  alone ;  and 
when  Rose  Duncan,  apprised  of  Barsfield's  absence,  sought 
ker  in  the  room  where  the  conference  had  taken  place,  she 
found  her  stretched  upon  the  floor,  only  not  enough  insensible 
to  escape  from  the  i»ental  agoay  which  the  new  sitnation  of 
things  had  forced  upon  her. 

14* 
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"^  way  ou  foot 
^«*  man  *' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TROUBLES    OP    THE    LOVERS. 

'•!«  be  gone?"  were  the  firsts sliudderingly-expresied 
wliicli  tbe  MnfFering  maiden  addressed  to  Rose  IHinean  a»-  tbe 
latter  assisted  lier  in  rising  from  tbe  floor.  Her  eyes, were 
red  and  swollen ;  lier  glance  wild,  wandering,  and  strangely 
full  of  ligbt;  beir  lips  eontpressed  with  a  visible  effort^  as  if  to 
restrain  Uie  expression  of  tbose  emotions  which  were  still  ao 
powerfully  felt  and  shown.  Instead  of  replying  to  tbe  ^Bas- 
tion of  Janet,  Rose  eonld  not  forbear  an  exclamation  of  partial 
rebuke. 

"I  WAJTiied  yon — I  told  yofu  not  to  eee  hint,  Janet.  Ymi 
are  now  sorry  for  it" 

"No — no !  I  must  have  known  it/ and  better  as  it  U — bel- 
ter, better  as  it  is  —  to  know  it  all ;  there  is  no  second  stroke- 
no  other  that  can  now  be  felt,  except — God  of  heaven !  have 
mercy,  and  save  mo  from  that  I" 

She  buried  her  face  in  the  bosom  of  Rose,  and  sobbed  with 
convulsive  sorrows,  as  her  imagination  presented  to  her  eye 
the  probable  result  of  the  trial  to  which  her  lover  was  to  be 
subjected. 

"He  never  spares,  Rose — he  has  no  mercies!  .From  tlie 
place  of  trial  tu  the  place  of  death,  it  is  but  a  step !  So  the 
malignant  Barsfield  said  it,  and  so  it  will  be  with  such  judges 
as  Balfour  and  Tarleton."  And,  as  she  spoke,  she  closed  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  dreadful  images  of  doom  and  death 
which  Mere  gathering  thickly  before  her.  It  was  only  in 
fitful  starts  of  speech  that  Rose  could  gather  from  her  com- 
panion the  truth  of  her  situation  and  the  cause  of  her  gnef. 
It   was  only  b}-  successive  pictures  of  the  dreadful  events 
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wliicti  ttbe  anticipated,  as  tbey  severally  came  to  her  mind, 
and  not  by  any  effort  at  narration,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
convey  to  tbat  of  Eose  the  cruel  nature  of  tbe  intelligence 
which  Barsfield  had  conveyed  in  his  interview.  The  anger  of 
Rose  grew  violent  when  she  heard  it,  and  that  of  Janet  imme  . 
diately  subsided.  She  could  the  better  perceive  the  fnttlity 
of  uttered  grief,  when  she  perceived  the  inadequacy  of  all 
words  to  describe  her  emotions.  Grief,  like  Rapture,  was 
born  dumb. 

But  if  Janet  suffered  thus  roudi  at  first  hearing  of  this  sad 
intelligence,  she  did  not  suffer  less  when  communicating  it  that  . 
evening  to  her  lover.  Gould  she  have  suffered  for  him — could 
she  have  felt  all  the  agony  of  her  present  thoughts,  assured 
that  it  lay  witli  her  alone  to  endure  all  and  let  him  go  fVee, 
she  m'ould  not  have  murmured-— she  would  have  had  no  uttered 
grief.  But  the  dreadful  task  was  before  her  of  saying  to  her 
lover  tliat  the  hour  of  their  parting  and  probably  their  final 
parting,  was  at  liand.  How  nracli  less  painiiil  to  have  heard 
it  from  his  lips  to  her,  than  to  breathe  it  from  her  lips  into  his 
ears.  She  could  endure  the  stroke  coming  from  him,  but  she 
thought — and  this  w.as  the  tliought  of  one  who  love  unselfishly 
—that  she  shared  in  the  cruelty  —  that  she  became  n  party  to 
the  crime,  aud  its  immeiliate  instrument,  in  unfolding  the 
dreadful  iutelligence  to  him.  "He  will  hate  me— he  will 
regard  it  as  my  deed  —  and  oh  !  how  can  I  look  as  I  tell  him 
this— -how  can  features  express  sueh  feelings-— such  a  sorrow 
as  is  miiie !" 

Such  were  the  sobbing  and  broken  words  with  which  she 
sought  her  lover.  She  strove,  however,  to  compose  her  coun- 
tenance. She  even  labored  —  foolish  endeavor!  to  restrain-* 
to  subdue  her  emotions.  But  when  was  tlie  heart  of  woman-* 
properly  constituted  only  for  inteitse  feeling,  and  entire  de- 
pendence that  admits  of  no  qnalilied  love  —  to  be  restrained 
and  snbfeeted  by  a  merely  human  will.  There  was  that  lat 
her  heart  which  would  not  be  compelled.  The  feeling  only 
gathered  itself  up  for  a  moment  the  better  to  expand.  The 
restraint  gave  it  new  powers  of  action,  and,  though  she  appeared 
In  the  presence  rf  Mellichampe  with  a  aountenanee  in  which  a 
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smile  even  strove  for  pl«ee  and  existence,  it  was  jet  eTideut 
to  herself  tliat  the  power  of  seU^oontrol  was  rapid! j  departtng 
irom  her«  The  strife  of  eiieountering  feelings  was  going  on 
within — the  earthquake  toiling  helow,  though  sanshine  and 
flowers  only  were  visible  withont. 

It  was  with  a  joy  so  intense  as  to  be  tremulons,  that  Melli- 
champe  received  her.  His  confinement  had  made  him  still 
more  a  dependent  upon  her  presence  and  affections.  His  love 
for  her  had  duly  increased  with  its  daily  exercise;  and, in  the 
absence  of  other  and  exciting  influences,  it  had  become  a 
regular,  constant,  and  increasing  flame,  which  concentrated 
almost  all  his  thoughts,  and  certainly  governed  and  linked 
itself  with  all  his  emotions.  He  longed  for  ^er  coming  as  the 
anticipative  boy  longs  for  tlie  hour  of  promised  enjoyment — 
with  a  feverish  tliirst  no  less  intense,  and  an  anxious  earnest- 
ness far  more  lofty  and  enduring.  Wlien  the  latch  was  lifted 
he  ran  forward  to  receive  her,  caught  her  extended  hand  in 
both  of  his  own,  and  carried  it  warmly  and  passionately  to  his 
lips.  She  could  scarce  effidct  her  release,  and  the  blush  mia- 
gled  with  the  laboring  smile  upon  her  lips,  which  it  rather 
tended  to  strengthen  than  displace. 

"Oh,  Janet — my  own  Janet — what  an  age  of  absence! 
How  long  you  were  in  ooming  this  evening  1 — what  has  kept 
you,  and  wherefore?  Truly,  I  began  to  fear  that  you  were 
tired  of  your  oflSce." 

"No  —  nOr  Ernest — I  can  net  tire,  since  it  is  so  sweet  tu 
serve.  If  I  sought  for  mere  pleasure  and  amusement  in  love, 
I  might  tire  of  its  sameness ;  but  the  love  of  my  heart  is  its 
dei'otion,  and  the  better  feelings  of  our  naturct  like  the  God 
from  whom  they  come,  are  the  more  dear  to  us,  and  the  mors 
lovely  in  his  sight,  as  they  are  never  sul^ect  to  change." 

"  Beautiful  sentiment  !*'  was  the  involuntary  exclamation  of 
the  youth,  as  he  looked  in  her  face  and  saw,  Uirougli  the 
gnlhering  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  high-souled  seriousness — the 
sanctified  earnestness  of  heart,  which  proved  that  she  felt  the 
truth  of  the  thought  which  she  had  uttei*ed.  Love  was,  indeed, 
the  religion  of  Janet  Berkeley.  It  was  in  her  to  love  all 
thin^  in.nttuDe,  and  to  gather  sweets  from  all  its  influtttesa. 
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Even  tlie  ta't^uiDg  grief  to  which  she  was  more  than  commonly 
subject,  brongbl  into  increased  activity  tlie  love  which  the  felt 
for  him  who  stood  before  her,  yet  awakened  no  opposite  feeling 
in  her  boaom  against  tliose  who  sought  to  do  him  wrong. 

"Beautiful  sentiment!"  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  ''and 
worthy  of  your  heart,  mj  Janet.  Love  is  its  constant  occupa- 
tion, and  I  believe,  dearest,  that  yon  could  not  help  but  love 
on,  even  if  I  were  to  forget  your  devotedness  and  my  own 
pledge  to  yon.    Would  you  not,  Janet  ?" 

*'  I  know  not  that,  Ernest.  I  bare  never  thought  of  that, 
but  I  think  I  could  die  then ;"  and  the  last  words  were  uttered 
in  his  folding  arms,  nnd  came  to  his  ears  like  the  swe^t  mur- 
mur of  angel  voices  in  a  dream. 

**  Heaven  Ibrbid,  my. Janet,  that  I  should  ever  do  yon  wrong, 
however  slight ?  It  would  pain  me  to  think  that  yon  could 
imagine  the  possibility  of  a  wrong  at  my  hands,  and  through 
Hiy  agency.  Troe  love,  dearest,  is  a  thing  .of  entire  confidence, 
and  DOthiiig  seems  to  me  so  sweet  as  the  knowledge  that  you 
have  no  emotion,  no  feeling  oir  thought,  which  you  do  not  give 
ap  to  my  keeping.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  women  have  little  comparative  value,  so  far  as  the 
interests  of  men  and  of  nations  are  concerned  ;  but,  valueless 
or  not,  they  are  thoughts  and  feelings  with  her — ^her  all— her 
only-^and,  as  siioh,  they  should  be  of  permanent  value  with 
him  who  loves  her.  How  much  that  was  unimportant — nay, 
bow  much  that  was  positive  uonsetise-^did  we  say  to  each 
other  last  evening--*- and  yet,  Janet,  to  me  it  was  the  sweetest 
nonaense." 

And,  smiling  and  folding  her  in  his  arms  with  the  reMpeetful 
fondness  of  a  natural  affection,  he  poured  forth  as  garrulous  a 
tale  in  her  ears  as  if  he  had  not  kmg  and  frequently  before 
narrated  to  her  his  own  experience  of  hearty  and  demanded 
hers  in  return.  But  she  could  not  now  respond  to  his  garrulity. 
It  was  not  that  she  felt  not  with  him — not  that  the  heart  had 
suffered  change,  and  the  love  had  grown  inconstant,  though, 
beholding  her  abstraction,  with  this  he  had  reproached  her; 
but,  reminded  as  she  was  of  the  joys  which  Uiey  had  promised 
themselves  together  in  their  frequent  and  sweet  btennewe,  she 
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was  now  only  tUe  more  forciblj  tanglit  to  feel  the  Ticdent 
wrencbiiig  away  from  kope  whicb  the  conning  of  Banfield, 
and  tbe  bloody  tjraonj  of  Balfour  and  Tarletou.  were  pvtt- 
paring  for  tbetn  botb.  She.  could  only  throw  herself  upon  lit 
manly  bosom,  like  some  heart-stricken  and  desponding  depetid- 
aut>  and  sob,  as  if,  with  every  eonvulsioif,  life  would  render  op 
its  saci-ed  responsibility. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  alarmed— *  how  shocked  was  Melli- 
cbampe,  as  he  witnessed  emotions  so  suddenly  and  strangely 
violent.  Since  he  had  been  a  prisoner  and  wounded,  with 
Janet  attending  upon  him,  life  had  been  to  them  both  all 
coukwr  de  rose.  Insensibly  the}*  had  botli  forgotten  the  re- 
straints and  difficulties,  if  not  the  dangers,  of  bis  situatknu 
They  liad  lived  only  for  love ;  they  had  forgotten  all  priva- 
tions in  its  enjoyments ;  and,  as  tbe  circumhtances  attending 
Mellichampe  had  made  all  further  concealment  unnecessary 
of  the  tie  which  bound  them  so  sweetly  ami  inseparably  to 
geUier,  their  mutual  hearts  revelled  iu  the  freedom  which  their 
release  from  all  the  old  restraints  necessarily  brought  to  them. 
Next  to  the  joy  of  contemplating  the  beloved  object,  is  the 
pride  with  which  we  can  challenge  it  for  our  own ;  and  thai 
feeling  of  pride,  of  itself,  grew  into  a  sentiment  of  pleaawe  in 
the  hourly  and  free  survey  of  the  object  in  the  eye  of  others ; 
as  the  devotee  of  a  new  faith,  who  has  long  worshipped  in 
secret,  avails  himself  of  the  first  moment  of  emancipation  to 
build  a  proud  temple  to  the  Gbd  of  his  hidden  idolatry.  Thus 
moved  toward  each  other,  and  free,  as  it  were,  to  love  securely 
for  tbe  first  time,  the  two,  so  blessed,  had  forgotten  all  ether 
considerations.  His  wound  ceased  to  be  a  pain,  and  alouKt  a 
care,  since  it  was  so  entirely  the  care  of  the  maiden ;  and  her 
tendance  made  the  moments  precious  of  his  confinement,  and 
he  blessed  the  evils  whieh  placed  him  in  a  relatioi»ship  the 
most  desirable,  and  far  the  most  delightful,  of  any  he  had  ever 
knoMm. 

To  the  maiden,  the  very  assumption  of  some  of  the  cares  of 
life,  in  attending  upon  the  object  most  beloved,  was  eminently 
grateful,  as  it  was  the  first  stef.  which  she  had  yet  taken 
toward  the  perferroance  of  some  of  those  duties. for  wfaMi 
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wotmin  18  peenliiirly  formed,  aud  for  wliteli  her  gentle  regardi 
fttid  ftffectioniito  tetidenie«ieB  make  her  particularly  fitted. 
QTliey  occupied  Iier  mind  while  they  interested  her  heart  the 
more ;  and  so  completely  did  they  absorb  tlioughts  and  affec- 
tions in  the  brief  period  of  his  confinement  and  sickness,  that 
she  no  longer  heeded  the  honrly  din  of  the  military  music 
arouiid  her;  and  the  shrill  note  of  the  bugle,  whieh  lieretofore 
toent  a  thrill  of  dreadful  apprehension  to  her  soul  whenever  its 
w^arlike  summons  smote  upon  her  ear,  now  failed  entirely  to 
remind  her-of  those  caniees  of  apprehension  to  which  she  had 
been  before  always  most  sensitively  alive.  From  this  dream 
of  pleasure,  in  which  every  thought  and  feeling  which  might 
have  counselled  pain  or  doubt  had  been  merged  and  lost  sight 
of,  she  had  been  too  suddenly  aroused  by  the  cruel  coramnni* 
oation  of  Barsfield.  The  long  train  of  pleasant  sensations, 
hopes,  and  joys,  departed  in  that  instant;  and  in  their  pJace 
rose  np  all  the  accustomed  forms  of  fierce  war  and  brutal  out- 
rage, with  the  additional  horrors  of  that  peculiar  danger  to 
which  the  circumstances  connected  with  her  lover's  captivity 
and  situation  had  subjected  him.  As  these  successive  images 
of  terror  rose  np  before  her  imagination  and  crowded  upon  her 
mind,  the  strong  resolution  with  which  slie  had  determined 
npon  their  mastery  quite  gave  way,  and  she  fell  upon  the  neck 
of  her  lover,  yielding  to  all  the  weakness  of  her  heart,  and 

^  refusing  any  longer  to  contend  with  her  gnefs. 

Nor  could  he  for  some  time  obtain  from  her  a  knowledge  of 
her  cause  of  sorrow.  She  could  only  sob,  not  speak.  Onco 
or  twice  she  strove  earnestly  to  articulate,  but  the  words  choked 
her  in  their  utterance,  and  they  terminated  in  convnlMive  but 
unsyllabled  sounds.  He  bore  her  to  a  seat,  and  knelt  down 
beside  her,  supporting  her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  Earnetftly 
and  fondly  did  he  seek  to  sooth  the  paroxysm  under  whicli  she 
suffered,  and  vainly,  for  a  long  while,  did  he  implore  her  to  be 
calm  and  speak  forth  her  griefs.  When  at  length  slie  so 
far  recovered  herself  as  to  raise  her  head  from  his  shoulder 
and  fix  her  eye  upon  his  face,  the  glance  was  instantly 
averted,  as  if  with  horror,  and  the  tears  burst  forth  afresh. 
With  tliat  glance  came  the  thonjjc'^t  of  the  hour  when  dial 
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noble  Laftd  shoiild  b«  in  Abe  gsmsp  of  tke  exeettdoner*— UMt 
manly,  bigb,  pure  wbito  brow  obseured  by  bis  cowling  blind  — 
and  tb».,t  polisbed  and  lifted  ntek  graaped  by  tba  polluiinf 
halter. 

Tbaee  were  the  dreadful  tboagbts  wbieb  caiae  erowdiag  te 
her  mind  on  tbat  instant;  and  they  migki  have  been  die 
tboegbts  and  the  apprehensions,  at  tbat  period,  of  a  lar 
more  masculine  mind  than  that  of  Janet  Berkeley  ;  for,  wbat 
was  so  common  then  as  tlie  certeinty  of  exeention  te  tbe  ae- 
onsed  American  I  what  so  sore  as  die  exeeation  of  death  te 
one  doomed  by  Balfour,  TaHeten,  or  Oorawallis  1  In  tbeee 
bands  lay  tlie  destiny  of  her  lover.  A  few  days  would  eenvej 
him  te  the  place  of  trial.  A  few  boors  traTel  tbreogfa  all  its 
abridged  forms,  and  the  hurried  process  of  exaoiinationy  mia- 
represendng  jnstice  ;  and  how  brief  was  the  sad  interval  al* 
lowed  f«>r  tlie  final  preparaUon  between  the  do<Mn  and  ite  exe- 
cution. Tliese  tliouglits,  ivbioli,  te  tlie  strong  and  fearless  maa, 
would  bave  been  only  so  many  stirnng  apprehensions,  wer^  a 
full  conviction  in  the  gende  beart  of  the  dnid  and  fond  Janet. 
She  feared  the  worst,  and,  being  of  no  sanguine  temper,  she 
saw  no  hope  upon  jvliich  to  lean  for  succor.  Notbing  bat 
clouds  and  storms  rose  befoi-e  her  siglit,  and  her  love,  nndevia- 
ting  and  growing  warmer  to  the  last,  wm  the  only  star  tbat 
rayed  out  in  blessing  through  the  thickness  and  the  gloom. 

"  Oh,  what,  dearest  Janet,  is  this  suffering  that  wrings  yoa 
thus  ?  What  dream  of  danger,  what  wild  apprehension,  troa- 
bles  you  ?  Speak  to  me,  say  what  you  know.  Let  me  rdieve 
your  sorrows^  orv  at  least,  share  them  witb  you." 

It  was  thus  that  tbe  youth  pleaded,  it  was  thas  that  he  fondly 
implored  her  to  pour  the  griefs  of  her  bosom  into  bis,  and  make 
him  a  partaker  of  those  evils  whidi  she  evidently  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  alone.  She  replied  by  sobs,  and  it  was 
only  at  remote  intervals  that,  coupling  together  tbe  broken 
parts  of  her  speech,  he  was  enabled  to  gadier  from  her  tbat  be 
was  about  to  be  carried  to  Charleston  as  a  prisoner.  Hearing 
thus  much,  die  first  thought  oi  Mellichaaipe  was  one  gratify- 
ing to  his  vanity,  and  grateful  in  the  extreme  te  his  own  warm 
affoction.    He  clasped  1  er  fervently  to  bisbeart  as  be  replied. 
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**  AB<i  y<m  grieve  thus  at  our  parting,  at  tbe  pvospeet  ef  om 
•epjuration.  Ah,  dearest,  sweet  is  tUis  addittODal  evidence  e€ 
y^m  sole* hearted  love.  But  it  will  not  be  long,  I  will  soon  re* 
tnm,  I  only  go  to  be  exchanged.'* 

**  CHt,  no,  no^  no  !— never— never  !  You  will  return  no  more. 
It  is  false,  Ernest--— false!  No  exchange-^ no  exchange! 
Tbey  carry  you  to  Balfbnr  and  to  Tarleton,  to  be  tried  -^  to 
die  !  to  die  !" 

Incoherently  then,  but  with  the  vtnost  rapidity,  she  ex* 
plained  to  him  die  circumstances  which  Barsfield  had  narrated 
to  her.  His  astonishment  far  exceeded  her  own  apprehen- 
sions, and,  after  the  first  feeling  of  indignant  surprise  was 
over,  he  calmly  and  confidently  enough  sought  to  reassure 
ker  rahnl  on  the  subject. 

"  Fear  nothing,  my  Jan«t.  They  dare  do  nothing  of  what 
you  fear ;  and  this  charge  against  me,  of  being  a  spy  upon 
their  camp,  is  too  ridiculous  to  need  any  refutation,  and  should 
occasion  no  ooncern.** 

The  composure  of  her  lover  fttiled  to  satisfy  her. 

'*  Alas  !  Ernest,  no  charge  is  too  ridiculous  with  them.  How 
many  have  sirred  from  charges  equally  idle  in  the  ninds  of 
honest  men  !*' 

This  was  a  truth  well  known  to  Mellichampe»  and  fully  as 
strong  in  his  mind  as  a  cause  of  apprehension  as  it  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  maiden ;  but,  with  that  pride  of  character 
and  soldierly  resolve  which  were  becoming  in  the  man,  he 
did  not  allow  bis  own  fears  to  strengthen  hers.  He  over- 
ruled her  reply,  and  rejected  entirely  the  anticipation  of 
aiiy  danger  resulting  from  the  prospect  of  a  trial  in  the  city 
under  an  allegation  which,  in  his  case,  be  esteemed  so  idle. 

^ ''I  can  soon  disprove  the  charge,  my  Janet,  I  have  witnesses 
enough  to  show  .what  my  motives  were  in  coming  to  Piney 
Gkove  that  night.  For,  Janet,  you  yourself,  dearest,  could 
^peak  for  me — " 

"  I  could,  I  could,  dear  Ernest" 

**  But  sliould  not,"  he  replied  ;  '*  you  should  not  suffer  such 
exposure  to  the  rude  soldiers  as  such  a  task  m'ould  call  for. 
No,  no,  my  love,  tbere  will  be  no  need  of  this.   The  scoundrel 
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Barsfield  only  seeks  to  alarm  or  to  aonoj  jou.  Perha|M,  tao, 
he  baa  some  object  in  it.  This  affair  is  bis  entirely ;  Tarlet«« 
and  Balfour  have  nothing  to  do  \tith  it,  and  Comwallk  is  £tf 
off  in  North  Carolina." 

"  Not  so,  Ernest.  Barsfield  has  convinced  me  that  die  or- 
ders are  irom  Tarleton :  for,  when  I  doubted  hia  woird,  he 
showed  me  the  letter  of  Tarleton,  written  witli  bis  own  faaad." 

"  Ah  !  then,  there  is  something  in  it,"  was  the  involuntary 
exclamation  of  the  youth.  Then,  as  he  beheld  the  immedii^e 
effect  of  his  own  gloomy  look  and  speech  upon  the  eoaute- 
nance  of  tlie  maiden,  be  proceeded  in  a  more  cheerful  manner. 

**  But  1  fear  them  not,  my  Janet,  they  can  not,  they  dare  not 
harm  me.  I  can  prove  my  inaoeencef  even  should  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  threatened  trial,  which  I  misdoubt  they  never  will 
do  ;  and,  if  they  do  me  less  than  justice,  my  countrymen  will 
avenge  it" 

But  such  an  assurance  gave  no  animated  hope  to  Janet. 
Her  tears  burst  forth  afresh,  and  she  clung  to  his  arm  and  hiNig 
upon  his  shoulder  droopingly  and  dospondiugly. 

"  Hear  nie,  Janet,  dear  love,  and  have  no  apprehenaiona. 
You  know  not  how  strong  is  our  security  now  against  any  aiieh 
crimes  in  future,  as  these  tyrants  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
oommittiug  upon  the  brave  men  who  have  fallen  into  their 
hands.  We  have  required  our  commander  to  retaliate  unspar- 
ingly, and  Marion  has  pledged  himself  to  do  so.  When  his 
pledge  is  given  it  is  sacred.  We  have  called  upon  htm  to 
avenge  npou  a  prisoner  of  equal  grade  any  execntion  of  onr 
officers  by  the  British  commanders ;  and  we  have  freely  sub- 
scribed our  names  to  the  paper,  in  which  we  offer  our  lives 
freely  to  sustain  him  in  such  a  course,  and  thns  afford  a  solemn 
proof  of  onr  sincerity.  The  enemy  is  not  unadvised  of  this, 
and  they  have  become  cautious  since  that  affair  at  Camden. 
We  hear  of  no  more  executions ;  they  know  better,  my  love« 
tlmn  to  proceed  in  this  matter  to  any  length.  They  will  pay 
dearly  for  every  drop  which  is  shed  of  my  blood.*' 

*'  Alas !  Ernest,  this  consoles  me  nothing.  On  the  eontrary, 
this  very  pledge  which  you  have  given  to  Marion,  calling  for 
retaliatioa  upon  the  British,  and  pnimising  to  abide  the^^eon^ 
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qtiences  with  yonrowii  life,  will  it  not  make  yon  only  the  more 
obnoxious  to  them  ?  Will  they  not  be  the  more  disposed  to 
punish  you  for  that ;  and  will  it  not  prompt  them  to  receive  the 
most  ridiculous  charge  with  favor,  if  it  promises  to  secure  them 
a  victim  in  one  who  has  riiown  so  much  audacity  ?  I  fear  me, 
£mest,  that  this  very  matter  has  led  Tarleton  to  forget  his 
promise  to  me,  and  determines  him  to  make  you  abide  the  pen- 
alty for  which  you  have  pledged  yourself.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
may  be*  that  Marion,  in  obedience  to  the  pledge  given  to  you, 
lias  executed  some  British  officer/' 

This  was  a  plausible  suggestion,  and  did  not  tend  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  assure  M'ellteliampe  of  the  int(*grity  of 
Lis  own  opinions.  It  made  him  thoughtful  for  n  while,  and 
increased  the  gloomy  density  of  the  prospect  before  him ; 
but  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  forget  for  an  iiiKtant  that 
it  was  his  business  to  prevent  the  maiden  from  brooding  ap- 
prehensively upon  a  subject  so  calculated  to  make  her  miser- 
able, and  which  had  already  so  painfully  worked  upon  her 
feelings.  He  strove,  by  alternate  defiance  and  ridicule,  to 
show  that  the  danger  was  not  so  great  when  it  was  ap- 
proaehed  —  that  the  British  did  not  dare  do  what  was 
threatened  ;  and  that,  however  willing  and  desirous  they 
might  be  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  a  discreet 
consideration  of  their  own  safety  would  keep  them  in  future 
from  any  wanton  execution  of  their  prisoners. 

"  And  should  they,  in  their  madness,  attempt  my  life,  the 
vengennee  which  would  follow  the  deed  would  be  such  as 
would  make  them  repent  of  the  error  to  the  latest  moment. 
Life  for  life  would  be  the  atotling  requisition  of  Marion,  and 
of  every  officer  pledged  to  retaliation  along  with  myself" 

But  that  which  in  the  shape  of  revenge,  had  the  power  to 
console  in  part  the  audacious  soldier,  failed  utterly  to  pro- 
duce a  like  effect  upon  the  maiden.  Her  tears  came  forth 
afresh  at  these  words,  and  mournfully  she  sobbed  out  the  re- 
ply which  most  effectually  silenced  all  further  assurances  of 
this  natuve. 

**  Alas !  Ernest,  but  this  vengeance,  which  would  be  taken 
by  your  brethren  i  i  arms,  would  be  nothing  to  me.  To  revenge 
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your  fftte  would  not  be  to  restore  yon  ;  and  for  nil  my  ven- 
geance I  look  only  to  Heaven.  Speak  not  to  me  of  tlieee 
tliingSi  dearest  Ernest,  they  only  make  the  danger  seem  more 
real,  and  it  looks  more  closely  at  hand  when  yon  speak  thus.** 

**  Then  hear  me  on  another  topie,  Janet" 

She  looked  np  inquiringly,  and  the  tears  began  to  dry  op<m 
her  cheek  as  she  beheld  a  bright  light  and  a  gathmng  elasti- 
city of  expression  in  his  eyes.  Her  head  was  thrown  back  n» 
she  looked  np  into  his  face,  while  his  extended  hands  grasped 
her  arms  tenderly. 

**  I  will  not  risk  this  trial,  Janet,  I  will  escape  from  this 
double  bondage,  yours  and  the  enemy's." 

"  How !"  was  the  wondering  exclamation  of  the  maiden. 

"  I  have  a  thought,  not  yet  ftilly  matured  in  my  mind,  hy 
which  I  think  my  escape  may  be  effected.  But  no  more  of  it 
now.  That  is  the  footstep  of  the  surgeon.  Away,  dearest, 
and  have  no  fears.  Despond  not,  I  pray  yon,  but  be  vtmAj 
with  all  your  strength  of  mind  to  give  me  yonr  assistance,  for 
I  greatly  depend  on  you  in  my  design." 

With  a  hurried  embrace  they  separated  as  the  surgeon  en- 
tered the  chamber;  and  Janet  harried  away,  with  a  full  heart 
and  troubled  mind,  to  pray  for  her  lover's  safety,  and  to  dr 
af  his  coming  danger. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THB  HALP-BREED  BETRAYS  THE  TORT. 

But  it  was  not  for  the  insiden  to  retire  that  night  to  lier 
•lumbers  without  some  better  assurances  for  hope  than  those 
contained  iu  the  parting  intimation  of  her  lover.  An  auxil- 
iary, but  little  looked  for,  was  at  hand ;  and,  as  she  loft  the 
little  ante-eharober  in  which  hw  interview  with  Mellichampe 
had  taken  place,  she  felt  her  sleeve  plncked  by  some  one  from 
behind.  8he  turned  in  some  trepidation,  which  was  instautly 
relieved,  however,  as  her  eye  distinguished  .  the  intruder  to 
be  Blonay.  The  distorted  features  of  this  man  liad  never 
offended  Janet,  as  they  were  apt  commonly  to  offend  those  of 
others.  She  saw  nothing  in  mere  physical  deformity,  at 
any  time,  to  hate  or  to  despise ;  and,  as  pity  was  always  the 
most  ready  and  spontaneous  sentiment  of  her  soul,  she  had 
regarded  him  from  the  first,  as  sli«  knew  nothing  of  his  moral 
deformities,  with  none  but  sentiments  of  commiseration  and 
indulgence. 

The  effect  of  this  treatment,  and  of  these  invariable  shows 
of  sympathy  on  her  part,  was  always  made  visible  in  his  de- 
portment  and  look  whenever  he  approached  her.  He  strove, 
on  all  such  occasions,  to  subdue  and  keep  down  ihose  expres- 
sions of  hate,  cunning,  and  cupidity,  which  a  long  practice  in 
the  various  arts  of  human  warfare  had  rendered,  if  not  the 
natural,  the  habitual  features  of  his  face.  A  ludicrous  com- 
bination of  natural  ugliness  with  smiles,  intended  for  those  of 
complaisance  and  regard,  was  the  consequence  of  these  efforts : 
snd,  however  unsuccessful  the  half  breed  may  have  been  in 
tlie  assumption  of  an  expression  so  foreign  to  his  own,  tlie 
attempt,  as,  it  conveyed  a  desire  to  please  and  make  himself 
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agreeable*  was  Ruffieient  to  commend  liim  to  tbe  indulgence  cf 
one  of  80  gentle  n  mood  as  Janet  Berkeley. 

Approacliing  lier  now,  tlie  countenance  of  Blonay  wore  its 
most  seductive  expression.  The  grin  of  good-feeliug  was  of 
the  most  extravagant  dimensions,  expanding  tlie  mouth  from 
ear  to  ear;  wliile  the  goggle  eyes  above,  from  the  vastness  of 
the  effort  below,  were  contracted  to  tbe  smallest  possible 
limits.  But  for  this  good-natured  expression,  the  mysterioos 
caution  of  his  approach  might  have  alarmed  the  maiden.  A 
single  start,  as  she  recognised  him,  only  testified  her  surpriae. 
and  she  paused  quietly  the  moment  after,  to  learn  his  motiye 
lor  the  interruption. 

*<  Hist,  miss !  I  ax  your  pardon,  but  please  let  me  ooroe  after 
.  you  in  the  room ;  I  want  to  tell  you  something.*' 

She  did  not  scruple  to  bid  him  follow  her,  and  they  entered 
tbe  apartment  in  which  she  had  conversed  with  BamfieM 
There  she  found  Rose  Dimcan  awaiting  her.  Janet  signed  tc 
Rose  to  leave  them  for  a  while,  and  the  moment  they  were 
alone,  the  half-breed  drew  nigh,  and  in  a  whisper,  and  with  an 
air  of  great  mystery,  commenced  as  follows : — 

"  You've  heani  from  the  cappin,  miss,  about  the  young  man 
what's  a  prisoner  here  t" 

He  spoke  affirmatively,  though  witli  an  inquiring  expreasion 
of  countenance,  and  Janet  nodded  her  head  assentingly. 

**  Adrat  it,  miss,  if  they  ever  gits  the  young  man  to  Gkarlea- 
ton  city,  there's  no  chance  for  him  ;  so  the  cappin  says." 

He  paused.  At  a  loss  to  determine  what  eould  be  the 
motive  of  the  scout  in  thus  addressing  her  upon  this  topic,  yet 
fondly  believhig  that  he  had  some  plan  of  service  in  reserve, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  commend  himself*  she  strongly  mastered 
her  feelings,  which  every  reference  to  the  painfVil  topic  bronght 
into  increased  and  trying  activity ;  and,  bowing  her  head  as 
she  spoke,  she  simply  resp>nded  :  — 

"  True,  sir ;  yes,  I  foar  it — but  what  can  be  done  t" 

This  question,  though  uttered  unconsciously,  and  entirely 
unintended,  was,  however,  to  the  point,  and  the  answer  ^ 
Blonay  was  immediate:^- 

•*  Ah.  that's  it,  miss — what's  to  be  done  t     The  eappin  sayt 
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Boinetl>ii)g*s  to  be  ilone,  bnt  lie  can't  da  it,  you  see,  'cause 
tboj-  triisUi  liim,  and  he  can't  break  hiu  trust.  It's  much  as  h'ra 
Deck*6  worth,  you  see,  to  do  it." 

"With  Hoxne  surprise,  she  inquired  of  whom  he  spoke. 
'•  AVhy,  you  don't  know  the  cappin  that's  liere—-Cappin  Bars- 
field  1     He  says  as  how  the  young  man's  to  be  hung  if  he  gitt 
to  Charleston,  nnd  how  he  must  get  away  before ;  and  he  tclU 
me  I'm  to  try  and  git  him  off,  without  letting  the  sogers  see." 

**Barsfield  — Barsfield  say  this?  Barsfield  do  this,  Mr.  Bio- 
nay?     Impossible  !     Yon  do  not  know  the  man." 

"It's  a  round  truth,  miss  —  he  tell'd  me  so  with  his  own 
mouth,  and  tell'd  me — ax  pardon,  miss,  but  I  must  tell  you  all 
what  he  said — " 

He  paused  hesitatingly. 
"  Speak  boldly,"  she  said,  encouragingly. 
'<  He  said,  miss,  as  how  he  loved  you,  though  yon  didn't 
fancy  him  no  how,  and  hadn't  no  thought  'cept  for  the  young 
fellow  that's  a  prisoner;  and  how  he  wanted  to  help  the  young 
man,  though  he  didn't  like  him  no  how ;  and  he  would  do  so, 
if  'twas  only  to  do  you  pleasure."  - 

''And  he  told  you  this?"  inquired  the  maiden,  in  unmixed 
astonishment. 

"  Jist  the  words,  miss." 
"  Indeed !" 

"Yes;  and  he  said  as  how  he  couldn't  help  the  young  man 
oif,  for  he  had  to  watch  him,  but  that  I  must  do  it ;  and  he 
gave  me  this  money  to  do  it." 

"  And  did  he  counsel  you  to  tell  me  of  this  V 
"No,  miss,  he  only  tell'd  me  to  tell  yon  that  I  could  git  the 
young  fellow  out  of  prison,  and  git  you  to  make*  him  know 
how  he  was  to  do,  and  all  about  it ;  but  the  cnppin  told  me  I 
wasn't  to  say  nothing  about  him  in  the  business,  for  he  said 
you  hated  him  so  you  would  think  something  wrong  if  you 
knew  he  had  a  hand  in  it." 

"And  I  do  think  there  is  something  wrong  in  it.  Heaven 
help  me !  what  new  plot  is  he  weaving  now  ?  What  now  mis* 
chief  would  he  contrive  ?  Is  Mellichampe  never  to  escape  hie 
toils  1     Would  to  Heaven  that  I  liad  a  friend  ?" 
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"  Adrat  it,  miss,  bat  aiut  I  willing  to  be  yonr  friend  t  anA  I 
won't  ax  you  for  no  pay.  I'm  a  poor  sort  of  body  enough.  Jin4 
you're  a  sweet  lady ;  but  I'm  willing  to  be  yonr  friend,  and  to 
pull  trigger  for  you»  if  needs  be  aud  the  time  comes  for  it. 
Jist  say  now^  that  I  shall  be  your  friend,  and  there's  no  telling 
how  much  I  can  help  you  in  this  here  squabble." 

*'  You  can  help  me  nothing,  I  fear  me,  Mr.  Blonay ;  and  as 
for  this  plan  of  Captain  Barsiield,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  or  him.  I  doubt — I  snspect  all  his  plans;  and  how- 
ever be  may  profess  of  regard  for  me,  I  look  upon  this  employ* 
ment  of  you,  for  the  purpose  of  which  you  speak,  as  only  m 
new  scheme  for  the  entrapment  of  Mr.  Mellichampe." 

'*  That's  jist  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  miss;  for,  yon 
see,  it  don't  stand  to  reason,  that  when  a  man  hates  another 
to  kill,  he's  going  to  help  him  to  git  away  ;  and  so,  when  tb« 
cappin  first  spoke  to  me,  I  was  bewildered  like,  and  said  I'd 
do  it ;  but,  soon  as  I  got  in  the  bush  and  began  to  iliink  abont 
it,  adrat  it !  tlie  whole  contrivance  stood  clear  before  me,  and 
so  I  went  hack  to  him." 

*«  For  what  r 

"  Well,  you  see,  to  lell  him  as  how  I  couldn't  think  to  han- 
dle the  thing,  for  I  didn't  see  to  the  bottom  of  it" 

"Well  — what  then?" 

"Why,  then  he  up  and  tell'd  me  all  the  whole  truth — all 
what  he  kept  before :  and,  sure  enough,  'twas  jist  as  I  thonght» 
aud  jist  what  you  thhik.  The  cappin  only  wanted  to  have  a 
drive  himself  at  tlie  young  fellow,  and  he  thought,  if  he  could 
git  me  to  talk  to  you,  and  make  fine  promises  as  how  I  could 
git  him  out  of  prison,  why,  I  sliould  lead  him  into  a  trap  that 
ne'd  set,  so-tliat  there  would  be  no  gitting  off." 

♦•You  refused!"  * 

•*  No,  reckon  not  I  worn't  a  fool,  you  see.  I  know'd  if  I 
said  no,  it  wouldn't  be  so  safe  for  me  any  longer  in  these  parts ; 
and  then  agin  I  know*d  if  he  didn't  git  me  he'd  git  somebody 
else,  so  I  took  the  money,  and  promised  to  do  my  best  and  to 
try  you." 

"I  thank  you,  Mr.  Bknay  — from  my  heart  I  thank  yoo. 
You  have  done  me  good  service  indeed    and  you  thall  be 
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veiPflsded.  Had  jmi  not  toM  me  all  of  this  busineM — had  joa 
■nppitiecd  tk»  odnneetioK  of  Oaptain  Borsfield  with  the  de- 
signa— I  might  have  accepted'  ybar  ffenrieeg  for  MrJ^MelHo 
duunpe;  liay,  Iimiet  ha^e  been  driyetit  by  the  de0pel*ate 
iitwUiea  tn  whieh  ihe  Btahds,  to  content  to  fait  flight  nnder 
'jbvBt  direetf  on.  And  then— el',  horrible  ito  think  upon  1  — my 
band  woiild  htrre  been  inttmmental  in  hit  mnrder.  '  I  thotdd 
hmt^^j/mpittA  die  tnare  which  wat  to  giVe  his  vietim  to  this 
blMdymanr 

Wb^  preserved  her  ooelnets,  theugfa  trembling  with  the  new 
ADOti^nrwbielr'ftlie  cbmiiranication  of  BWnay  had  inspined, 
Imd  drew  I  hout  iam,  by  a  series  ef  questibnsi  the  whole  dia- 
le^e  which  had  taken  plaee  between  him  and  the  tory.  From 
these'  deTetopmfentS  she  was  persuaded^- not  that  her  loter 
wat  liloeljrj  to.  escape  at  the  coming  trial,  and  thiis  defeat  the 
wishes  of  his  enemy — bat  that  the  anxious  thirst  of  Barifleld 
Ibr  his  vereiige  in  penon  made  him  unwilling  to  lose  hia  ptey, 
even  through  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  With  this  imprest 
tloti  her  tbis^rywiat' 'doubly  increased.  She  ^saw  nothinig  but 
dangers  and  difficulties  on  evety  hand.  Should  MelHchamp^ 
be  carried  safely  to  the  city»  what  but  a  cruel  and  bitter  dciath 
awaited  him  there  7  But  could  he  be  carried  there  in  safety  t 
This  seemed  to  her  impossible.  Would  he  not  go  under  Ihe 
cutiedy'bf  .Barsficld's  creatures)  No  longer  guarded  by  her 
wateiftfl  attendance-^  no 'longer  safe  from  the  presence  and 
the  obti^ustbn  of  others,  would  not  his  enetny  then  have  those 
ihontand  opportunities  for  working  out  his  Vengeance  which 
now  wtete  denied  him  by  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by 
Tftrietdnl  And  if  he  fled  before  that  period  came,  what  but 
.  the  knife  ot*  ihe  pistol  of  the  waylaying  ruffian  could  the 
expect  for  him  in  his  flight?  As  these  fears  and  thoughts 
acounulated  in  her  mind»  she  found  herself  scarcely  able  te 
maintain  a  pvoper  firmnees  iu  the  presence  pf  the  savage.  Sh^ 
acebrdidgly  prepared  to  dismiss  him»  and  had  akeady  put  in 
hit'  hands  a  smadl  sum  of  gold,  which  he  did  not  demur  to 
fecehr%  whenthe  remembered  that  it  might  be  of  advantagef, 
a»d^at  certainly  only^her  duty,  to  disclose  these  ^dircuntstaneet 
to  MelHdiatQpe  b^ore  finally  rejecting  the  prdposiliion. 

16 
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**  Seek  me  to«inorrow,"  she  sM^  hunMAy,  **  seek  ib»  m 
private,  when  the  troops  are  on  parade.  Keep  yonadf  «■> 
aeeiif  Mr*  Blonay,  and  we  will  then  speak  mote  on  this  matter.** 

At  the  earliest  opportunitj  on  the  monMBg  of  (be  nexi  Amy 
abe  sought  Mellichatnpe,  and  niifoMed  all  Uw  parHf  ki«  <tf 
the  interview  with  Blonaj.  The  speech  of  her  kyver,  as  lie 
listened  to  her  comAmnication,  astounded  her  net  a  IiMle. 

«  Admirable  1-^-Excelient  I"  were  the  wotds  ef  epiltataaa 
with  which  he  received  the  intelligence.  "  This  wiB  di»  ad* 
nirably,  dear  Janet,  and  corresponds  finely  with  a  plaa  wMcb 
J  had  coneefved  ia  part.  A  good  plan,  alteaded  with  difi 
oultiea,  however,  which,  without  the  aid  of  BtoBAj*  I  eooU  boI 
BO  ensily  have  overcome.  I  now  see  my  wa/tbroagb.  TW 
scheme  of  Barsfield  will  help  me  somewhat  to  the  ezeeatiea  ni 
VMj  own  project,  aod  most  greatly  {Militate  my  ebaacea  of 
e$eape«^ 

''  Speak — how — say,  dear  Ernest,''  «ried  the  maiden  breatli- 
lesdy^ 

*'  Hear  me.  We  will  accept  of  the  ser?ieea  of  .lbi«  lUlev 
Blonay — I  will  take  his  guidance." 

"  What !  to  be  murdered !" 

^No!  to  escape." 

She  shook  her  head  dottbtfulfy. 

**  Listen  !"  he  proceeded.  **  Blonay  is  trusted  by  Barafiald, 
and  evidently  does  not  trust  in  return*  It  is  irtiown  sufficiMittj 
in  the  development  which  be  has  made  to  you  of  aU  the  plana 
of  the  tory.  We  do  not  see  exactly  why  thia  should  be  as^ 
but  so  it  evidently  is.  The  probability  is»  Sikdeed,  4hat  Bloaaj 
IS  c<mscions  that  he  has  no  claim  npoQ  Btrsfield  after  he  shall 
bave  served  him  by  my  death,  and  he  fears  that  he  himself 
will  be  as  soon  murdered  by  his  employer  when  be  shall  hava 
idiscfhargod  his  agency^,  in  oitler  to  the  bettor  ooneealmeat  of 
his  own  share  in.  my  escapet.  There  are  no  tiea  among  raffians 
•Ave  those  of  a  common  interestt  and  the  poliej  of  BarafiaU 
will  be  the  destruction  of  one  to  whom  ha  htm  been  eompelled 
to  confide  so  much.  According  to  JHom^'s  aWn  showings  the 
neoessi^  of  the  case  extorted  from  the  tory  aeonfimsion  ^  Us 
true  design,  which,  before,  he  was  disposed  to  withhold,  .  Un 
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MlMd  W  Bmn&OA^  ftbe  balf^breed  will  U  fnitbftd  to  dmi;  «nd» 
from  all  that  1  can  see,  there  must  be  some  secret  reaaoii  for 
Ilia  deam  to*senr#  ycm,  whkh  you  will  leara  i»  tinra.  Ifcan- 
wliSe  we  will  accept  hia  servieesr-^we  will  make.  the.  most  of: 
hlfth  and  bribe  high  iik  order  to  s^ore  hisn  at  all  pointy/' 

^  '*  Bst  may  not  all  this  be  only  anpther  form  of  deeeptioiir 
daar  l&mestf'  cried  the  lees  sanguine  maiden.  **  Think  j(m. 
we  can  rely  npon  one  whom  money  can  bny !  Alas  I  £mest» 
it  aeema  to  me  that  these  dangers  grow  mpre  terrible  and' 
namerons  the  ifeore  we  wavey  them/' 

"To  be  sore  they  d^^  dear  Jaiiel-*the  thing  is  a  proverb. 
Bot  we  shonld  never  look  at  the  fear*  but  the  hope-*- never  at 
the  danger^  always  at  the  success.  Whether  Blona.y  be  booesi 
or  not,  it  matters  no  great  deal  to  me  in  the  plan  which  I  have 
fbrmed.  To  at  certain  extent  we  may  still  rely  upon  kim»  and 
be  independent  of  him  in  every  otlier.  respect  We  want  bnt 
litUe  at  his  baads^litUe  in  his  thought,  and  Uttk  in  that  of 
Barsfield-^if  it  be  the  design  of  the  laliter  to.enirap  me  into 
flifkft  the  belter  to  effset  my  mnrder.  I  only  desire,  to  aeenre- 
my  escape  beyond  this  dwelling-^ to  escape  thes^  seniiaels# 
and  once  more  plant  my  footstep  in  the  green  woods  that  grow 
aro«ild>  na  Xjet  him  help  me  but  to  that;  degree  of  freedom, 
and  I  aak  nothing  further.  Let  the  stoifo  cdme  then — let  tfae: 
ambuseade  close  then  its  toils  abou*  me,  and  the  danger  ap^ 
pear.  I  skall  Aen  be  free  2  my  arms  to  strike— ^my  voice  to, 
shoBt  aloml^^my  soul  to  exult  in  the  fresh  air  of  these  old 
forests,  though  I  perish  the  very  neat  moment*' 

**  Speak  not  so,  Ernest''  she  implored. 

^I  must:  for  I  will  then  breadie. again  in  freedom,  though 
I  breathe  in  death.    I  shall  complain  nothing  eftbe  fight" 

*<  TUs  IS  miiidnestf,  Erndst  Thu  is  only  %iiig  from  one 
fem  efdealh  to  mother/^ 

'^Ghranted — and  that  is  much.  Who  would  not  fly  to  the 
HniAsv  or  the  sudden  shot  to  eecape  the  cord — the  degradation 
— the  high  tree — and  the  howling  hate  tliat  surrounds  vb^  and 
liiingles  in'  with  the  last  agomes  of  death.  Such  escape  Would 
be  freedom^  theagh  it  brought  death  along  with  It.  But  I 
weuM  not'  die^  my  Janet ;  with  proper  management  I  sfaoaUb 
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be  secure/'    He  spoke  widi  on  air  of.  e^fideftee  tb«t 
leiismured  fadr. 

**  How  f  ^  she  cried/  anzioiudy ;  «« tell  me j^ — ted  ne ; 
hope,  ESmest    How  will  yon  escape ---bj  whal-managaawl  f^ 

**  By  ihe  simplest  agency  in  the  world.  Hear  me :  E^^rea 
now  that  tmsty  fellow,  Witberspoon,  is  In-kiBg  aronnd  mj 
pHapn.  Only  last  night,  just  after  yon  left  rae,  I  heani  kia 
signals  close  npou;  and  evidently  this  side  of,  the  aiwniieu 
But  for  the  fear  of  proroking  snspicion  I  shonld  have  answered 
them.  He  is  about  me  night  anfd  day— he  will*  sooner  desert 
the  sqnad  than  me.  And  ikns  be  wHl  remain ;  if  I  can  convey 
intelligence  to  him,  I  can  do  anything — I  can  offset  mty 
escape.  I  can  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Barsireld  to  do  me 
any  harm,  unless  he  does  it  in  fatar  ight^' 

•*  But  how  will  yon  do  this ;  and  what  ean  I  4e  toward  HT* 

''^Mnck,  d^lu^st — very  much.  But  hear  ine  ftnrther.  If  I 
can  say  to  Widierspoon, '  On  such  a  night  I  fly  from-my  prison 
-*-!  meet  yen  at  sndi  a  place— J  pnrsoe  each  a  eomse^^I 
i^pffrehend  an  ambuscade,  and  will  require  thai  a  eenates' 
aaibeseade  be  set'^-rbal  do  yon  seef' 

**Xes-**Ayes— go  on." 

''He  will  understand-^ it  will  co|tie  U  him  like  a  ligkt*- 
like  a  light  from  Heaven.  He  will  sei  be  d^'to  bring  mmm 
enough  to  encounter  Barsfield's  whole  foree,  whieh  has  beesi 
gmwing  largelyy  you  tell  me,  but  he  will-  brieg  ewMigk  to  tell 
against  the  few  whom  the  toiy  will  employ  lor  my  ii«rder»  aad 
thus— ah!  you  understand  ne  new."  .• 

"  Yes,  Ernest,  but  stSl  I  ff  ar,"  >     .       , 

•♦  I  hope !— ^  what  do  yon  foar  V* 

"  The  fighting— " 

''And,  if  I  am  free,  dear  Janet,  I  skonU  atill  ha;re  to  fight 
«intil  the  war  is  over— until  the  invader  has  gone  Aosa  the 
leAd."  , 

**  Tes,  bat— oh,  Ernest,  if  there  should  net  be  mee  eiioagh  t 
"**if  they  should  not  come  in  time-*-!'* 
or  ^  ^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^  "*™*  *^*  hourly,  my  belovedt  aad 
ILy^^J  "*^  "^^'  complain  now.    Bemeoaher  the  4readM 
"■«  which  I  ia^wf^hil^  ,f^ja,^i,j|^     Is  the^dio.risk  m  geiet 
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under  a  gwurd  to  Obarlefton,  to  be  tried  as  a  spy  —  and  by 
imcb  judges  as  Balfonr,  Sawdon,  and  Tarleton  1^ 

She  shaddeired,  but  said  netbing.    He  continued-^ 

**  No,  my  love,  I  must  not  scrapie  to  avail  myself  of  tbe  belp 
of  Blonay,  wbetber  be  be  trae  or  fklse.  Let  bim^bnt  belp  me 
beyond  tfiis  prison — to  tbose  woods — I  ask  from  bim  no  more. 
Let  bbm  lead  me  to  ib%  ambnseade.  If  we  can  conrey  intelH- 
genee  to  Witberspoon,  we  sball  provide  for  it.  I  sball  witb- 
bold  everytbing  from  Blonay  tbat  migbt  place  us  in  bis  power. 
He  sball  know  notbing  of  our  plans,  but  be  suffered  to  pursue 
biaown.  He  sball  guide  me  beyond  tbe  prison— that  is  all 
tbat  I  require ;  and  as  it  is  Barsfield's  own  plan  wbicb  we  so 
far  f^Udw  up,  be  will  doubtless  effect  all  necessary  an^ange* 
raents  for  speeding  me  beyond  tbe  reguli^  guards  in  safety. 
Onee  let  me  reaeb  tbe  aveiiue,  and  I  leave  bis  guidance  and 
take  tbe  opposite  patb,  wbere  I  propose  tbat  Witberspoon 
■ball  place  bis  men." 

"  And  you  will,  tben,  employ  Blonay  to  convey  tbis  matter 
to  Witberspoon !" 

^  "No,  no.  We  must  bave  a  trustier  friend  tban  Blonay  for 
sucb  a  business,  and  tbis  is  anotber  difficulty.  Blonay  could 
never  find  Witberspoon  unless  provided  witb  certain  passwords 
wbicb,  as  tbey  furnish  the  key  to  tbe  very  dwelling  of  tbe 
*  swamp-fox,'  I  may  not  confide  wantonly." 

"  Trust  me,  then,  dear  Ernest;  I  will  seek  him — I  will  not 
betray  tbe  trust,  though  they  make  even  death  tbe  instrument 
for  extorting  it  from  my  lips." 

"Trae  heart — dear  love — I  thank  you  for  tbis  devotion, 
but  I  must  seek  an  humbler  agent." 

"Wbot" 

**  Scipio.  I  will  trast  him,  and  you  shall  counsel  bim,  as  I 
am  not  permitted  to  see  bim  here,  or  to  go  beyond  my  prison. 
To  you  will  I  give  these  words — to  you  will  I  confide  all  the 
requisitions  which  I  make  upon  Witberspoon  for  the  object  in 
view,  and  we  must  tben  arrange  with  Blonay  to  pave  the  way 
for  my  flight  from  tbe  dwelling,  holding  him,  and,  through 
him,  his  base  employer,  to  the  idea  that  I  fly  upon  the  first 
suggestion  of  Blonay,  having  no  hope  of  aid  from  without." 
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And  tbns,  strong  in  liis  hope  of  saoeefls,  and  baojani  witli 

the  promise  of  an  escape  ^m  the  dangers  of  that  aieek  tiiaL 

but  real  judgment,  which  had  been  held  np  before  binit  and 

which  be  regarded  with  no  less  earnestness,  tbou^  with  no^ 

ing  of  the  fear  of  his  feminine  companion,  he  detailed  to  tiie 

maiden  the  entire  plan  which-  he  had  formed  of  flight,  and, 

whispering  in  her  ear  the  passwords  which  led  her  tkroogh 

every  scont  and  sentry  watching  aroand  the  camp  of  ^arkm, 

he  left  it  to  her  to  pencil  the  message  to  Witherspeon,  which 

he  calculated  woald  bring  saificient  aid  for  the-  service  npoa 

which  he  was  required.     The  spirits  of  Janet  rose  with  the 

task  thus  put  upon  her.    To  be  employed  for  him  sbe  loved, 

in  peril  no  less  than  in  trouble,  was  the  supremest  hi^inesf 

to  a  heart  so  loving  and  so  true  as  hers.     Her  quick  mind 

readily  conceived  the  tasks  before  her,  and  her  devoted  heart 

led  her  as  quickly  to  Aeur  perform«iee. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

nn  TOET  KMVhTB  Uf  Hlfl   BOPBS  OF  TBlfOBAlfOK, 

Janbt  lost  no  time  in  the  perfcMrmance  of  her  duties.  8he 
immediately  sought  out  the  half-breed.  He  liugered  about 
Ike  dwelling,  and  was  soon  called  into  her  presence.  It  was 
with  no  small  surprise  that  he  now  listened  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  maiden,  to  ayail  herself,  on  behalf  of  her  lover,  of 
the  services  of  the  scoot  in  the  very  equivocal  aid  which  he 
bad  been  prompted  to  offer  bj  the  tory.  His  astonbhment 
could  not  be  soppressed. 

"  It  surprises  you,**  she  said,  "  but  so  Mr.  Mellichampe  has 
determined.  He  thinks  it  better  to  risk  all  other  danger  than 
that  of  a  dishonest  trial  before  bloody  judges  in  the  city." 

The  half-breed  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  now,  it's  mighty  foolish ;  for,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  Miss 
Janet,  the  cappin's  mighty  serious  about  this  matter,  and 
tkere^  be  no  chance  for  the  young  gentleman,  no  how.  He'd 
better  not  think  of  it  now,  I  tell  you." 

"lihank  you,  Mr.  Blonay — I  thank  you,  I'm  sure,  for  the 
interest  you  take  in  me  and  him  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  danger, 
Mr.  Mellichampe  is  determined  upon  it,  if  you'll  only  give  your 
assistance.'* 

''  Adrat  it  I  he  shall  have  that,  fur  as  I  can  go  for  him.  Say 
what  I'm  to  do  that's  in  reason,  and  I'll  do  it" 

*'  Too  must  procure  him  some  arms  for  his  defence.  If  there 
is  danger,  you  know,  he  should  be  provided  with  some  weapons 
to  meet  it" 

**  Axnm  i — a  sword  p^riiaps— 'a  knife-^reekon  he'd  like  pis- 
tetstoo— " 
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"  Whatever  he  can  get" 

"  I*U  try — but  there's  no  saying.     I'll  do  what  I  can.'* 

"  He  desires  no  more  of  you.  Next,  you  must  find  oot  ex 
actly  where  Captain  Barsfield  puts  his  ambuscade."  ^ 

'•  Eh ! — that's  the  trap,  you  mean  1" 

"  Yes — ^find  out  that,  get  the  weapons,  and  at  midnight  to 
morrow  he  will  be  ready  to  go  with  you." 

''To-morrow  night — midbight!— well,  now,  Miss  Jane^ 
that'll  be  a  bad  time,  seeing  that  ther^l  be  a  bright  moon  then."* 

She  paused  <-^  hesitated -<^  but  amoijaent  after  repeated  the 
order. 

"  It  must  be  then.  He  wishes  it  to  be  so— he  has  wo  deliMr 
mined." 

"  «n8t  as  yon  say,  miss.  I'm  ready —^diough  ifs  »  mighty 
tough  sort  of  business,  I  tell  you  i  and  the  cappin'agot  a  grooiKl 
knife  for  the  lad,  I  reckon.  He  hates  him  pretty  bad,  an^ 
won't  mass  his  chance  if  he  caa  hdip  it." 

«<Be  you  true  to  iifl,,Mr«>B)onay*;  be  yon  Ime,  and  I  hope 
for  the  best  Be  you  true  to  us,  as  you  woul4  hop^  for  GM'b 
blessing  on  your  Ills  hereafter.  Ti^e  this  purse,  Mr.  Bionay 
— the  gift  is  small,  I  know,  but  it  will  prove  to  you  how  grate- 
ful I  am  for  what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  be  an  earnest  ai 
what  I  shall  give  you  for  your  continued  fidelity." 

She  put  a  richly  wrought  purse  of  silk  into  hia  hands,  through 
the  interstices  of  which  the  half-breed  beheld  dis^ctly  the 
rich  yellow  of  the  goodly  coin  which  filled  it  It  was  no  pari 
of  his  morality  to  refuse  money  on  any  tenns,  and  he  did  not  ef- 
fect any  hesitation  on  the  present  occasion.  It  found  its  way 
readily  into  a  genernl  reservoir,  which  was  snugly  concealed 
by  his  dress,  and  there  became  kindred  with  the  guineas  wliioh 
Barsfield  had  bestowed  upon  him  for  a  very  different  service. 

Though  without  dojubt  intending  to  be  faithfhl  to  Janet,  and 
distrusting  Barsfield  on  his  own  account,  the  gift  .of  the 
maiden  stimulated  his  fidelity,  and  he  serious^,  through  in  his 
own  rude  and  broken  manner,  attempted  to  dissuade  her  iroei 
the  project  Janet  heard  him  patiently,  thanked  him  tfm  hie 
counsel,  but  reiterated  the  determiiMitiou  of  MellichMiipe  te 
abide  his  chance. 
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**Wen — if  that  b  the  how,"  he  ezelaimed,  conclusively,  the 
batt  of  bit  rifle  siDklng  heavily  upon  the  floor  as  he  spoke — 
**  if  that's  the  how  and  he*s  bent  to  take  his  chance,  he  miist 
go  through  with  it—*  though  I  warn  you,  Miss  Janet,  there'll 
b«5  main  hard  fighting — " 

''  Be  sure  you  get  the  weapons,"  she!  said,  interrupting  bin. 

"  I'll  try ;  for  he'll  want  'era  bad,  I  tell  you.  I'll  do  my 
best,  and  if  so  be  I  ean  get  him  out  of  the  scrape,  it  won't  be 
the  guineas,  Miss  Janet,  that'll  make  me  do  it.  You're  a  lady, 
every  inch  of  you,  and  I'll  work  for  you  jist  the  same  as  if  you 
hadn't  gi'n  me  anything^  and -^"  in  a  half* whisper  conclu- 
ding  the  sentence — "  if  it  comes  to  the  scratch,  you  see,  adrat 
it '  I  won't  stop  very  long  to  put  it  to  the  cappin's  own  head," 
«md  he  touched  significantly  the  lock  of  his  rifle.  She  shud- 
dered slightly,  not  so  much  at  the  action  or  the  words  as  at 
the  dreadful  look  which  accompanied  ^em. 

**  To-morrow  I  shall  see  you,  then  1"  she  said,  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  her.  **  You  go  now,  I  suppose,  to  communicate 
to  Captain  Barsfield  f 

«« Yes  —  off  hand.  He  telPd  me  to  oome  to  him  soon  as  I'd 
got  your  answer." 

**  Do  so,  Mr.  Blonay  —  and,  remember  the  hour — remember 
the  arms  f " 

The  scout  was  gone — the  die  was  cast — and  the  feelings 
of  the  woman  grew  uppermost  with  his  departure.  She  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  was  relieved  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  intelligence  brought  by  the  half-breed  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  the  tory. 

''And  when  -does  he  propose  to  take  advantage  of  your 
offer!  What  time  has  he  appointed  for  the  flight t"  he  de- 
manded,  eageriy.  The  scout,  more  cunning  than  J|tnet,  had 
his  answer :  — 

**  That  he  leaves  to  me.  I'm  to  gh  things  ready^  you  aee* 
eappin,  and  when  I  tells  him  I'm  ready  to  show  the  track,  he'll 
•et  out  upon  it  with  me." 

"  'Tis  well !  You  have  done  excellently,  Blonay,  and  shall 
fare  the  better  for  it.  I  feared  that  she  might  be  suspicious  of 
you:  but  the  ca^  is  desperate-— she  thinks  so,  at  least,  lUi'' 

16* 
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thftt  is  enotigh.  Tarleton  and  Balfonr  are  not  known  aa  mer- 
eifiil  jadgea,  and  Mellichampe  is  prudent  to  take  may  other 
nak.'' 

The  torj  q^ke  ratter  to  himBelf  than  to  his  oompaaoos. 
The  latter,  however,  did  not  suffer  him  to  waste  aiiich  time  im 
unnecessary  musing.  He  pat  his  inqniries  with  the  freedom' 
of  one  confident  of  his  importanee. 

**  And  now,  cappin,  which  track  am  I  to  take  I  Tea  waeta 
to  fix  a  sort  of  trap,  and — '' 

« Ay -—yes!  But  yon  must  lei  me  know  the  hour  upon 
'.ipon  which  you  start,  in  order  that  I  may  prepare  heforehand." 

'*  Bartain,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply.  Barsfield  pro- 
ceeded : — 

"  The  mere  departure  from  the  house  will  be  easy  enough. 
He  must  go  in  safety  out  of  the  immediate  enclosure.  Nothing 
must  be  done  to  harm  him  in  close  neighborhood  of  the  dwel- 
ling. The  sentinel  guarding  the  gallery  will  be  missing  from 
the  watch  at  the  hour  on  which  you  tell  me  the  prisoner  b 
disposed  to  start.  Determine  upon  that  as  soon  as  poflaible,iB 
order  that  I  may  arrange  it.  The  sentinel  at  the  baek-door 
will  also  be  withdrawn,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  gel- 
ting  to  the  bay  in  the  hollow  between  the  house  and  the  ave- 
nue.  Lead  him  by  the  bay  toward  the  garden-fence ;  follow 
that  close  until  you  reach  the  aTcnue,  and  by  that  time  you 
will  be  relieved  of  your  company,  or  never !" 

The  tone  of  Barsfield *s  voice  rose  into  fierce  emphasis  aa  he 
uttered  the  last  words,  and  the  triumphant  and  bitter  hope  <^ 
his  malignant  heart  spoke  out  no  less  in  the  glare  of  his  eyes 
and  the  movement  of  his  uplifted  arm,  than  in  the  language 
from  his  lips.    He  thus  continued  :— 

**  Qo  now  and  complete  your  arrangements  with  the  lady. 
Gome  to  me  then,  and  tell  me  what  is  determined  upon.  Be 
prompt,  Blonay,  and  stick  to  your  words,  and  you  shall  be 
properly  rewarded." 

The  half-breed  promised  him  freely  enou^,  and  left  hiai 
instantly  to  do  as  lie  was  directed.  The  soul  of  the  tory 
spoke  out  more  freely  when  he  was  alone. 

**  Agr,  you  shaU  be  rewarded,  but  with  a  late  like  hi&    1 
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should  be  a  poor  fool,  indeed,  to  leave  bqcIi  a  secret  iu  custody 
like  yours." 

He  little  knew  that  the  keen  thought  of  the  stolid-seeming 
Blonay  had  seen  through  his  design,  and  meditated  a  treach- 
ery less  foul,  as  it  had  its  cause  and  provocation. 

"  He  can  not  escape  me  now  !**  said  Barsfield  to  himself,  as 
he  paced  to  and  ho  among  the  trees  where  he  had  spoken 
with  Blonay.  "  Not  even  Tarleton  shall  now  pluck  him  from 
my  grasp.  His  doom  is  written  :  and  she — she,  too,  shall  not 
live  for  another,  who  scorns  to  live  for  me !  I  punish  her 
when  I  pht  my  foot  on  him.  This  mockery  of  a  trial,  which 
Tarleton  has  devised  to  effect  his  escape,  deludes  not  me.  I 
jee  through  him.  'He  would  clear  him:  he  aims  at  my  ruin. 
I  see  through  the  drift  of  this  order.  His  own  testimony 
would  be  brought  to  bear  in  behalf  of  my  enemy,  and  I  should 
only  be  cited  to  prove  that  which  he  would  find  others  to  dis- 
prove. I  shall  disappoint  his  malice.  Mellichampe,  by  his 
own  precipitation,  shall  disappoint  him.  His  benevolent  plan 
to  take  my  enemy  ^om  my  grasp  shall  be  defeated,  and  I 
shall  yet  triumph  in  his  heart's  best  blood.  Had  he  not  been 
my  enemy,  he  would  not  have  troubled  himself  with  such 
unusual  and  unbecoming  charity.  No  !  he  must  glut  his  own 
passion  for  revenge  and  blood  whenever  his  humor  prompts 
him,  and  deny  to  all  others  a  like  enjoyment.  He  shall  not 
deny  me — not  in  this!  The  doom  of  Mellichampe  is  writ- 
ten—  his  hours  are  numbered — and,  unless  hell  itself  con 
^ires  against  me,  be  can  escape  me  no  longer  f" 
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CHAPTER  XLIl. 

SCIPIO   SET   ON   TftAClL  ^ 

Blonay  soon  made  bis  communication  to  Janet,  and  bore 
bio  intelligence  back  to  Barsfield. 

"  To-mono w  nigbt,  tben,  is  resolved  upon  t" 

"  Midnigbt,"  replied  tbe  scout,  telling  tbe  trutb,  wbicb  bo 
could  not  otherwise  avoid,  as  tbe  sentinel  was  to  be  witbdrawn 
from  tbe  gallery  on Ij  at  tbe  time  wbeu  Mellicbampe  was  pre- 
pared to  sally  fortb.  Had  it  been  possible  to  conceal  -tbe  fact. 
Blonay  would  not  bave  exposed  it. 

**  He  lives  till  tben !'  was  tbe  fierce  but  suppressed  exei^» 
mation  of  tbe  tory. 

"  Wbere  do  you  go  now,  Mr.  Blonay  t"  be  inquired,  seeing^ 
tbe  balf-breed  about  to  move  away. 

"  Well,  cappin,  I'm  jist  guine  to  give  a  look  after  my  own 
man,  seeing  tbat  Vve  been  working  bard  enougb  after  your'n.** 

**  You  are  for  tbe  awamp,  tben  f " 

"Well,  yes." 

"  Remember  not  to  delay ;  witbout  your  presence  tbe  pris- 
oner will  bardly  venture  on  a  start." 

**  ril  be  migbty  quick  tbis  time." 

"And  let  me  know  all  tbat  you  can  about  tbe  'fox.*  See 
to  bis  force,  for  I  sball  soon  be  ready  to  take  a  driye  after 
him." 

Tbe  balf-breed  promised,  and  soon  set  out  on  bis  journey, 
wbile  Barsfield  proceeded  exultingly  to  arrange  bis  murderont 
projects.  Tbat  nigbt,  Janet  Berkeley  conveyed  to  Melli- 
ebampe  tbe  particulars  of  ber  furtber  progress. 

"Well,  dearest,  does  be  give  tbe  route  we  are  to  talrel 
Have  you  got  tbat?"— was  tbe  first  inquiry  of  tbe  youth. 


••  soipio  aicr  on  traok.  -M9 

Bbe  rep^iated  tM  ^ords  of  Blenay,  wbieb  detailed  iim  nHrtf 
in  the  Torj  langaage  of  the  torj.  ,     i 

*«  Thift  b'tdtfst'tniporllait  As  wt  harv  that,  ifp  ooir^knoir 
what  to  do.  We  ea&  conntenniDe  his  projectar  I  trtist*  We 
ein'  pr^te6  ab  dibidt  forhlM  WmVosh  whiahtwill  aatoimd.  him. 
The  viflftiii  I  Along*  the  bay,  by  ihb  fence,  and*  teward  the 
month  6f  die  aveiine— ^hit  atorbttsh  is  there  {  thede,  then,  asi^ 
Hie  sttnggle  come  on.  Welli  well— H  mast  be  soJ  There  ia 
no  retreat  now,  Janet -^  there  Is  no  help  else  1" 

**  Oh;Mcrllichanipo !  there  ft  retreat-^  there  mast  be  retveai, 
if  yon  reaHy  thidk  Che  ambnsh  Hes  in  ^at  quarter.  >  Ton  nwsl 
tiike  ano^^  path,  or—*' 

^  No,  nOt  Janet— no.  Thinki  yen,  if  he  .designs  to  mnrder 
me«  that  he  will  not  watch  my  flight)  Every  step  wbidb  J 
take'^^m  these  apartiients  will  be  with  the  eyes  of  Ihia  crea- 
tnresnpon  me.'^  .  :     j. 

"  *Iht(fii  go  not,  since  yoti  will  only  ger  to  death." 

"  I  will ^,  Janet—* I  mnst  It  is  my  hope,  and  ont  of  hia 
ikialice  J  'hope  to  make  my  seenrity«  Hear,  me,  and  andM^ 
stand  hh  plan.  He  wiU  assist  me  forth  from  hia  enebmpmeot 
natil  I  reach  tta  utmost  limit,  and  k»  will  then  set  tipon  me. 
To  slay  me  within  its  bonildary  wonld  be  to  incur  the  snapi- 
cion  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  his  superiors.  He  only  seeb 
to  avoid  that — that  is  all;  and  once  having  roe  beyond  his 
bounds,  and,  as  it  were,  beyond  his  responsibility,  he  will  then 
have  no  scruple  to  slay  me,  as  he  will  then  have  his  ready 
reply  to  any  charge  of  foul  practice.  What  will  it  be  then 
but  the  shooting  down  a  prisoner  seeking  to  escape — that 
prisoner  under  charges^  too,  of  being  a  spy,  and  notoriously 
hostile  to  his  master  and  his  cause  V^ 

**  And  yet,  dearest  JBmestr  you.  will  adventure  this  flight 
even  with  this  apprehension,  a^d  so  perfect  a  consciousness  of 
itikiyewittindr'     ' 

'  ^  Bv%n  eov'  Jwiet,  evenf  so.  X  think  he  may  be  foiled.  Next 
t0  blowing  Ae  gaaieopf  your  enemy  is  the  faotUty  of  bea;tiQg 
him  at  the  piny.*  I^hink  to  overmatch  him  now,  if  my  friends 
serve  mre,  as  i  thtnk  they  will,  imd  if  they  are-still  in  the  neigk- 
kofkoed;    We  most  hty  ambn^  against  ambush,  we  mnst  opf 
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pMft  avtted  men  to<  armed  mett,  aad  then*  Qod  toiffit  ns  if  wc 
play  it  not  oat  bravely." 

^Bmk  miffQBt^'ieiar  Eioeet,  that  Bcipio  fisda  not  |li««ieD, 
or'any  of  Uhbiil" 

"^  I  eaa  then  defer  the  flight*  Jaaet :  b^^  wiU  fixkd  them ; 
they  arar  even  now^ahout  lis,  And  40  beut  to  jiecve  me  b  Wither- 
qp«en»  that  I  make  no  doubt  tbe^y  would  attempt  to  reaeae  hm 
from  iibe  elatcbes  ef  the  -tdty  if  I  were  even  nuder  atroiig 
gaard  on  my  way  to  Charleeton^  They  know  my  danger, 
aad  will  look  to  it.  Witberapoion  mvst  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hoad*--I  am  rare  of  it»  and— ha  1  hear  yon  not,  my  loYa*» 
eyen  as  I  speak,  bear  you  not  that  whistle  t  far  oC  slight,  httt 
yet  distinct  enough.  Hear  it  now  again^  <and  again.  Ton 
^tll  always  bear  it  thrice  distinctly,  and,  if  yen  were  nigli, 
yo«  eenld  dfstingaish  a  slight  qalTering  aonnd,  with  whleh 
it  diminishes  and  terminates.  That's  one  of  oiur  signala  of 
encouragemen/t,  and  to  m^  mind  it  eo«veys,  aa  distindly  aa 
«ny  language,  the  words,  ''.Friends  are  nigb^^fnends  aie 
nigh  F'  We  have  a  song  among  «s  t9  that  effeet,  written  bf^ 
Oeorge  Deumsonyone  c£  our  partiaans,  a  fine,  high-^irite4  and 
(neart  fipllow,  whioh  I  have  hemmed  ov«r  to  myself  e  hmadned 
^tiraea  since  I  heve  been  here,  it  pfOmisea  so  sweetly  to  ens 
in  my  eottdition :  -*       1 

'*<F^eD<UaMBl0h!  da^Mlrnot, 
In  the  Qnraiit't  chain — 
Th^  niay  %,  hut  fear  not, 
11ie/ll  retnm  agaiii. 

*' '  Not  more  true  die  teason 

'  Brings  the  hudt  and  flowen, 
Than,  through  hUght  and  treaion, 
^(>niie  tbeee  ftlead#  ^  < 


**  I  believe  the  assurance.  That  song  has  stlengtheaed  ■!% 
that  sinjgle  whistle  aote,  and  hear^-Jan^t,  ibeerheir  it-e^mes 
agein,  closer  and  ckaer,.  stronger  and  ieleas«r.  That  Wither* 
spoon  is  a  daring  Mlow,  and  cannot  h0  fir  firoia  the  aneaaa 
No  donbt  he  ia  even  now  gaaing  dowa  ft^m  some  tnae  npaa 
Ae  neeonscions  sentinds.    If  ;ae,  I  aai  aefe«    Be  lai 
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aO  tbeir  poaltioiiB^-all  Aew  morementB— Mid  has  an  eye 
^md  a  bead  tliat  trill  enable  him  to  note  and  take  adraft- 
lage  (rf!  erea  Ihe  ainalliait  (preiraMtaiioe.    Ton  wHl  see !'' 

**  Then  bnrrj,  dear  EamesU  that  8c^o  aiay  Md  bim  even 
BOW  in.  tbe  ncogbbovbood.    Write  -^  write." 

Sbe  stood  beeide  bim  wbile  he  peneilled  a  Beraw)  fbr  the 
courier  negro,  and  gavo  it  into  bet  hand. 

**  One  thing,  Janet,^  be  oixelaiaMd,  as  sbe  wias  abent  to  leat^e 
him.     She  returned.    He  whispered  in  her  eaiy 

**  Let  him  bring  me  weapons,  seme  weapon,  any  weapon, 
which  may  take  life,  and  which  be  may  conceal  about  him." 

She  said  nothing  of  ber  dii?eetions  to  Blonay  Ofn  this  Very 
aobjeet.  He  mistook  her  silence,  and  bis  words  were  i&tended 
to  reassnre  her. 

**  I  must  not  be  unarmed,  my  Janet,  if  possible.  1  must  have 
something  with  which  to  defend  myself,  or  die  veriest  trumpet- 
er in  the  troop  may  deateoy  me  at  odds  with  his  own  instru- 
nieat" 

The  youth  wrote  briefly  his  directions  to  Wid»erspeon«-^ 
described  his  situation — hia  prdsped  oi  ^seap^^^^the  route 
whicfa  be  uras  to  take*,  and  the  dangers  whiok  attendedit  This 
dene,  Janet' immediately  s<»ight  etit  8cq»io,in  whose  skilly 
courage,  and  fidelityt  Helliehampe  placed  tibe  utsiost  confi- 
dence. Before  giving  him  his  instructions,  she  strore  in  the 
most  earnest  language,  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
tbe  utmost  caution.  Of  this  there  was  Itttle  need.  Scipfo  wns 
I  a  negro  among  a  thousand ;  one  of  Aose  adr6it  agents  who 
quickly  undersiatad  and  readily  meet  emergencies;  otfeiwho 
I  ncTcr  could  be  4:browa  from  bis  guard  by  any  stirpriiBe,  and 
;'  who,  in  tbe  practice  of  the  utmeat  dissimulation,  yet  wore  upon 
!  his  countenace  all  the  expression  of  candor  imd  simplicity. 
'  Add  to  this,  that  he  loved  bis  master  and  bis  master's  daughter 
with  a  foiidness  which  would  have  maintained  Him  faithful, 
through  torture,  to  hia  trust,  and  we  baye  the  cbaract^  of  tho 
messenger  which  the  urgencies  of  his  situation  had  determined 
Mfillichampe  to  employ. 

Tbe  difficaltieaintbe  way  of  Bcipio  were  neither  feWBor 
inconsiderable.    He  was  first  to  make  bis  way*  wkhout  searcH' 
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or  intemiptifo,  beyond  the  line  of  setittnels  wbidi  Bamsfillf 
h«d  tbrowntafoiwd  the  UmUj  enelofiare. '  Th^M  Sentinels  wtg% 
eloselj  j»l|ie«d,,  dmom  witbhi  spe^kitif  distiiioe  froih  6*A 
other,  witbiot  fight  «t  freqvent  inteiVak  wfajio  gobg  their 
rounds,  and  changed  frefuenily.  Saceeediiig  in  this,  the  negm 
was  to  go  forward  to  the  fc^^^ning  woods,  and  make  his  waj 
on  until  he  happened  npon  Witherapoon,  who  was  s«^poeed  bj 
MelUchampe  to  be  in  the  Bei§^horfaoed,  or  some  dtber  of  the 
men  of  Marion*  who  eoald  be  intrastM  to  convey  safely  the 
paper  which  be  earned,  and  whieh^  deseribtag  MeUichampe  a 
situation  and.  hopes,  suggested  the  plan  and  agency  necessary 
for  his  deUvecance.  i  The  diffienlty,  and,  indeed  danger  of  this 
latter  part«of  fieipio^  performance,  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  passing  the  tory  sentinels,  since  it  was  important  diai  his 
missives  should  fall  into  Ae  right  hand*.'  To  be  so  far  de- 
ceived as'to  place  iiie  passwords  of  Marion^s  men  and  camp  in 
other  than  the  tmje,  would  be  to  sacrifice,  in  all  probability, 
the  hardy  but  little  troop  of  patriots  who  found  refuge  in  the 
swamps  ^tiofnncf.  •  ^ 

Seipio  well  nndeietoiod  the  importance  t>f  his  trust,  and 
needed' ii6  long  exhortation  from  his  mistress  on  the  subject 
After  hearing  heripa^oUy  for  a  whUe,  he  at  length,  with 
some  resti&ess,  intem^ied  hec^in  the  midst  -of  her  ezhor- 
taiiont  >^  .       .      .        - 

'*  Da!8  In^gh^  missif.  I  yeny  y«»  berry  veil  j  yoa  ae  'ea^oM 
W  no'  «»'  'bout  it.  Enty  I  know  dem  tory  f  Bf  he  git  mny 
tuigx)ut  of  Selp,  he  do  more  dan  he  fadder  and  grmnAidder  eh- 
ber  'spec^  for  4o,  He's  a  mean  nigger,  Mass  Janet,  eanH  trow 
dws  m  ft^  ,eye  of  djem  poor  biickrah.  for  ilTs  only  dem  poor 

Jm^aM*t.ebW  toll  tory.    Let  urn  catch  Sdp  bu'itlAg  day- 
agtot.    Eftty  my  ^y^  ^^^  I  j^,^^  ^^^    J  ^^^  ^^  p^  ^^ 

-V       ^^^  ***•  ^^'*  """^  ^""f^*  •"^y*  ^  hab  U^  do  AiBsr 
doJ^^^       ^  i«  .fimt  to  be  done,  Seipio,  and  yoo  know  bow 
^^Wey  are  aU  uround  us.    I  know  not  hw  you*  will  sue. 

^^min^Zl^^  «nind.  Miss  Jennet;  I  knew^em  sentiy^  whay 

^^Tl^n^^T/''  ^'**  «P  8ei,i«^.  tim  and  tori 

wonoer  ?     Da'  tory  ain't  bem  yet  feU  sioh> tkg^  And  I 
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ninft  &ald 'en.    Well' speck  I  gone  through  dem  sentrjr,  I 
CAtebiihe:  ele%a  woocU*  and  I  een  lati^h  (mU  whti'  den  V* 

'^W])tJ,  ikex^  yoa  niiiet  look  out  for  Mr.  Witfaerspoon." 

V  If M«er  We4dieitBpdou»  wb/y  ydu  ne  call  /  urn  Tnn^bmrew, 
like  odder  feople  T  WeU  I  hak  look  for  iim  ;  'tpoeci  I  ilo  £^' 
'«a^wha*4ear* 

^  Too  nmeii^oek  oiit,<theii»  Imt  eone odier  of  Marion's  men; 
and  ihk^  aei^  U  Ike  difientey." 

"  WbaVioake  hks  diffioitlty  more  dm  tndder,  I  w^ndet  ^ 
responded  the  confident  negro*       '  > 

"  Becausoy  Bcipioi  if  the  passwords  get  into  the  possession  of 
anj  of  the  British  or  tones — if  you  happen  to  mistake  and — '* 

''  Gor-a'mighty,  Miss  Jennet,  you  only  now  for  mak'  'quaint- 
an'  wid  Bcipio?  You  tink  I  fool — blind  like  ground-mole, 
and  rooting  long  in  de  ploughed  ground  widout  looking  wed- 
der  I  guine  straight  or  crooked  ?  Tou  'spose  I  don't  know 
tory  from  gempleman  ?  I  hab  sign  and  mark  for  know  'em, 
jist  de  same  as  I  know  Mass  Ernest  brand  on  he  cattle  from 
old  maussa's." 

"  Well,  Bcipio,  I  trust  in  your  knowledge  and  your  love  for 
me." 

''Da's  a  iLissis — da's  a  trute,  missis,  wha'  I  say — I  'speck 
if  ebbsrybody  bin  Inb  you  like  Bcip  and  Mass  Mellichampe, 
you  git  more  lub  in  dis  life  dan  you  can  ebber  carry  wid  you 
to  Heabben.  He  keep  you  down  from  Heabben  —  da's  a 
God's  trute,  missis-  -so  much  lub  as  you  git  on  dis  airt'.  But 
die  is  all  noting  but  talk  and  cabbage.  Tou  mus'  hab  meat 
and  sarbice — I  know  dat  I  guine — I  ready  whenebber  you 
tell  me ;  but  s'pose,  when  I  gone,  old  maussa  call  for  me.  He 
will  call  for  me,  I  know  dat;  he  can't  do  widout  me;  and  he 
bery  hex  if  you  no  talk  to  um  and  tell  um  Bcip  gone  upon 
transactions  and  degagements,  young  mbsis." 

"  Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  Bcip ;  I  will  speak  to  my  father 
when  you  are  going ;  but  it  is  not  time  for  you  to  go  yet ; 
something  more  is  to  be  done,  and  we  must  wait  until  night 
before  you  can  set  forth." 

''Berry  well;  whenebber  you  say  de  word,  missis,  Bcip 
ready." 


Sfii 
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The  faithfiil  negro  to<^  readiljr  tlie  inttnicti^tifl  given  Iran 
in  their  fullest  neope.  He  comprehended,  do  fkr  u  it  wms 
t>t>aght  advisable  to  tmst  him  with  the  scheme,  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  adventope.  He  was  Mkj  in^Mrmed  on  all  Um 
part  he  himself  was  reqahred  to  play,  and  was  pr^ared  to 
commnnicate  freely  to  the  woodman.  Advising  and  imfhning 
to  the  last*  the  maiden  diswiised  him  from  her  pieaenee  to  put 
himself  in  readiness  for  his  noctimial  joomej,  wUk  a  spirH  fall 
of  trembling,  and  many  an  inaudfUe  but  fervent  prajer,  froi 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  to  Heaven. 


SWAMP  8TRA.'CBQI0B.  8S6 
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•WAMP  •TRAVBOrOS. 

Bu>Mkt»  M^ivAlhiyeteen,  had  proceeded,  after  leAving  the 
tarj  eapUin,  u^on  his  old  misaion  as  the  avioDger  of  blood* 
Ni^  aftsr  night,  day  after  day,  he  had  gone  «i^n  the  traek 
of  his  enenij»  and,  as  jet,  without  sneeess.  But  this  did  ndt 
lessen  his  aetiritj  and  hope;  and  we  find  him  again,  with  n# 
diainished  industry,  treading  the. old  thicket  which  led  to  die 
eamp  of  Marion.  Let  ns  also  proceed  in  the  same  direction, 
and  penetrate  the  gloonj  swamp  and  dense  woodland  recess 
whiefa  sheltered  the  little  army  of  the  larking  partisan.  Tb4 
ponp  and  eiremnstance  of  war*— the  martial  mnsie — the  gor- 
geens  uniform*-*- the  bright  armor  ef  a  systematic  aimy  of 
■rilitary  power,  were  there  almost  entirely  wantii^.  The 
moTements  of  the  partban  were  oendncted  witl^mt  beat  of 
<kum  or  bray  of  trumpet  In  the  silent  goings  on  of  ihe  night 
iiis  morements  were  leffscted.  Mysterious  shado«w  paced  the 
-woods  amid  kindred  shadows ;  and,  Uke  so  many  ghosts  troop- 
ing ibrth  fhwd  unhallowed  graves,  the  men  of  Marion  saUied 
out  in  the  hour  of  httensest  gloom,  for  the  terror  of  diat  many- 
armed  tyrant  who  was  overshadowing  the  land  with  his  Ic^^ons 

Ke^MT  was  a  waifave  so  oompletely  one  of  art  and  stratagem 
as  that  which  Marion  carried  oii«  Qpiek  in  the  perception  ef 
all  natural  advantages  which  his  native  country  presented  {&t 
inch  a  wiarlkre,  he  was  not  less  prompi  in  ava^ng  himself  of 
their  use  and  application.  Hardy  and  able  to  endure  every 
privation  and  all  ftrtigue,  he  taught  his  men  to  dwell  in  regions 
where  the  oitiaen  must  have  perished,  and  to  move  with  an 
almeHly  which  the  slower  tactics  of  European  warfare  could 
mwer^ve  conceived  of.    In  his  camp  the  men  soon  leamei] 
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to  convert  their  very  necessities  into  sources  of  knowledge  tad 
of  independence.  The  bitter  of  the  acorn  soon  ceased  to  offsod 
their  appetites  and  tastes.  The  difficulties  of  their  progreai 
through  bushes  and  briers  soon  taught  them  a  hardiness  and 
capacity  to  endure,  which  led  them,  after  no  long  period  of 
initiation,  to*  delight  in  all  the  necessities  of  their  situatioDy 
and  to  rejoice  at  ^\^e  yujd^  wfiif per  j which,  at  midnight; 
aroused  them  from  their  slumbers  under  the  green- wood  tree, 
to  sally  forth  by  moonligbi  to  dart  upon  the  new-forming  camp 
of  the  marauding  tory  or  unsuspecting  Briton. 

It  was'tbe  morning  of'  tbait  day  on  whiek /Bkni^  had  ntde 
his  odmnunicatioa  to  Barefield,  annonadng  th^  Aceaptfate-  by 
Janet  Berkeley  of  his  offibr  to  aid  in  the  escape  of  MettsohattipC 
The  camp  of  Uie  **  swanp/ox"  lay  in  the  stiHeet  repose.  The 
spacious  amphitheatre  waefiUed  up  with  the  forms  ofelnwher 
ing  men.  The  saddle  of  the  trooper  fbrmed  a  pQlow^  ses* 
yenient  for  transfbr  to  the  back  of  the  noble  steed  that  etoed 
fiMtened  in  the  shelter  of  another  tree  eloee  bebind  kkn,  the 
bridle  being  above  him  in  the  branehes.  The  watchftd  senti^ 
nel  paced  his  round  slowly  on  the  edge  ef  the  swamp,  loekiaf 
silendy  and  thoagbtfal  In  the  deep  tnrbid  waten  of  the  rivst; 
Ko  wordf  no  whisper,  broke,  the  general  stillness  ■  aaA  tks 
moments  w«ra  epeeding  last' on  thek  prsgfess  which  should 
usher  to  the  daw^.  At  length .  the  stillness  was  broken.  Tks 
tramp  of  a  steed  beat  heavily  upon  the  miry'  ooae  whiek.  |^ 
died  the  island,  and,  soon  following,  tke^lear^ekalleB^e  of  the 
Bentry  arrested  the  progress  of  the  approaehing  kerseiMua. 

'« Who  goes  there  f "  was  the  prompt  demand.  The  MMBwsr 
Was  given*  t 

^Dorehester  V  The  scoot  entered  Oie  lines  and  pMMdded 
on  foot  to  tiie  little  cltimp>f  tsees  which  had  %eeb  devoted  to 
Marion.  The  new^^comer  made  bnt  little  noise;  yjet».aociis- 
tomed  to  contxaual  alarms,*  and  sleeping,  as  it  w«s  the  boast 
of  Marion's  men,  witk  to  ear  eveir  opem  and  ene  Soet  afarajiea  )b 
*tirmp,  the  sound  was  qiiite  snffieimit  to  raise  many  Jk.kesd 
from  its  pillow,  and  to  persuade  many  an  eye  to^  itraiii  ^thioi^ 
the  gloom  and  shadow  of  all  objects  around,  to  cattk  a  gltepM 
of  the  person,  and.  If  possible,  guess  the  olyeet  of  bis  visit 
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Bflce  and  there  a  whisper  of  inquiry  assailed  him  as  he  passed 
Along ;  and,  half  asleep  and  half  awaken  but  still  thoughtful  of 
one  leadieg  topic  of  mopt  interost  wUh  Idvg^  one  vell-kaown 
voice  grumbled  forth  an  inquiry  after  the  provision-wagonSf 
»nd  growled  hinself  to  sl^ep  again  as  he. received. no. reply. 
A  foil  balf-hpur,  perhaps,  had  elapsed,  hefofe  the  visiter  came 
forth  from  the  presence  of  Marion  to  the  spot  of  general  en- 
campment Tjbo^ce  he  prqcc^^  to  a  tree  that  stood  by 
itaelf  on  the  verge  of  the  islands  where  he  found  a  groi^  of 
three  persons  Unddled  up  together,  and  still'  engaged  in.  a 
slumber  which  seemed  silent  enough  with  all,  though  scarcely 
very  deep  or  perfect  with  any.  Que  of  the  three  started  up 
as  the  person  approached,  and  hastily  demanded  the  name  of 
the  intruder.  The  voice  of  the  inquirer  was  that  of  Tluimb- 
screw,  and  hb  giga^itic  frame  was  soon  uplifted  as  the  respond- 
ent announced  himself  as  Humphries.  ., 

"Come  with  me,  Witherspoon — I  want  you,"  stud-  the 
trooper.  i 

"  Wait  a  bit,  till  I  pull  up  my  suspenders,  and  find  my  frog^ 
sticker,  which  has  pomehow  tumbled  out  of  the  belt,"  was  the 
reply. 

A  few  moments  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  effect  both  obj^cfts, 
and  the  two  imierged  from  the  shelter  of  thjs  tree  togeth^iv 
Day  was  dawning  as. they  gained  the  skupts  of  the.isl|in4 
whei-e  Humphries  had  fastened  his  horse,  and  where  thi^j 
were,  in  great  ft^  free  from  the  observation  of  their  comrad^i^ 
who  were  now  staii^ti^g  up  from  their  slumbers  on  every  aid^ 
When  ^Oy  had  reached  this  points  Humphries,  without  further 
preliminary,  unfolded  his  business  to  his  companion.  : 

••  Thumby — old-  fellow — I'm  hunted,  and  need  your  help." 

"Huntedt  how— by  wbomT  . , 

,  "Sty  a  scoundrel  that  Bee]u  mj  life-ra  feUo]ir  frpm.^rr 

Chester,  named  Blonay."  .       /, 

"  Blonay — Blonay-^I  never  heard  that  name  before.*'     , 

"Goggle,  then;  Uiat's  the  nickname  he  goes  by.  Tqu'v^ 
heard  John  Davis  speak  of  him.  I  happened  to  ride  over,  bif 
old  mother  the  time  of  that  brush  at  Dorchester,  when.  MiyqiT 
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Sing)ett<m  ^t  Oo1on<el  Walton  out  of  the  cart,  aud  he*%  he» 
hunting  me  ever  since." 

<'The  d — 1!  Bnt  how  could  he  find  you  outt  ^w  codM 
he  tmekyou  boV 

"Thst^s  the  wonder;  hut  the  fellow's  got  Indisn  Mood  m 
him,  and  there's  no  telling  where  he  cant  go.  He's  aa  keea 
upon  trail  as  a  hloodhound." 

'*  Have  jou  seen  him  T     How  do  you  know  he's  on  tnult* 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  1  bnt  I^know  he's  heen  after  ne  tor 
some  time."  And  Humphries  then  reminded  the  inquirer  «C 
the  pursuit  of  Blonaj  from  the  very  skirts  of  the  camp,  when, 
to  save  himself,  the  half-breed  slew  his  <>wn  dog,  which  had 
led  to  his  detection,  and  so  nearlv  to  his  capture. 

''And  why  do  you  think  that  he's  still  after  yout  DonH 
you  ihink  the  run  Uiat  you  give  him  then  has  pretty  iiigk 
cured  him  of  his  hunt  1" 

^  No,  no !  The  scoundrel  wHl  never  give  up  the  hunt  till 
he  can  see  my  blood,  or  I  draw  his.  There's  no  help  for  H; 
he  will  hunt  me  until  I  set  seriously  to  hunt  him.** 

**  And  you  have  heard  of  him  lately,  Bill  V* 

"Ay — *  heard  of  him' — felt  him !     Look  here." 

And  as  he  spoke,  lifting  the  cap  from  his  head,"  he  showed 
hb  comrade  the  spot  through  whieh  the  passage  of  the  bullet 
was  visible  enough.  Then,  putting  aside  the  hair  from  his 
forehead,  he  placed  the  finger  of  Witherspoon  upon  the  skufl, 
along  which  the  ball  had  made  its  way.  The  skin  was  raxed 
atid  irritated  into  a  whelk,  such  as  a  severe  stroke  of  a  wlup 
nii^ht  occasion  upon  l^e  skin.  An  eighth  of  an  inch  lower, 
and  the  lead  would  have  gone  through  the  brain. 

"  By  the  etamal  scratch !"  exclaimed  Witherspoon,  as  he 
felt  and  saw  the  singular  effect  which  the  ^hot  had  produced, 
*'lhat,  I  mliy  siiy,  was  a  most  'ticklndr  sort  of  a  trouble.  It 
was  mighty  close  scraping.  Bill ;  and  die  fellow  seems  ^  have 
been  in  good  aimest  when  he  pulled,  dioi^  it's  a  God's 
tearey  he  iook  you  to  have  more  head  high  up  thmn  o*  one 
side.  Had  he  pnt  it  here  now,  to  the  right  *or  to  the  left,  I 
fionH  care  which,  and  not  so  hmtaedrately  and  anftiitlously  up 
in  the  oentre,  he  would  have  mollified  your  fixings  in  mighty 
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flbort  order,  and  the  way  you'd  have  tumbled  over  would  be  a 

warning  to  tall  men  like  myself/' 

Btunphries  winced  as  much  fn>m  die  remarks  of  Wither- 

spoon  as  onder  the  heavy  pressure  of  his  finger,  which  rambled 

over  the  wounded  spot  upon  his  head  with  the  proverbial 

esQlousness  of  a  regular  army-surgeen'Sr 

•*  *Tis  just  as  you  say,  Thumby,"  replied  the  other,  with 

much  good-humor — ''a  mighty  close  scrape,  and  ticklishly 

nigh.  But  a  miss  is  good  as  a  mile;  and  though  ihis  shot 
cjin't  be  considered  a  miss  exactly,  yet,  as  no  harm's  done,  it 
may  very  well  be  counted  such.  The  matter  now  is,  how  to 
pre\'ent  another  chance,  and  this  question  leads  to  a  difficulty. 
How  did  the  fellow  come  to  take  track  upon  me  so  keenly 
from  the  jump  1  and  how  has  he  contrived  to  keep  on  it  so 
truly  until  nowf  These  are  questions  that  aint  so  easy  to 
answer,  and  we  must  find  out  their  answer  before  we  can  fall 
<m  any  way  to  circumvent  the  varmint.  I  thought  at  first 
that  he  might  have  got  information  from  some  of  Barsfield's 
tories;  but  since  we've  been  in  the  swamp  they  can't  take 
trad  upon  us,  and  only  he  has  done  it ;  for  the  general  now 
kiK(Ws  that  it  wae  this  same  skunk  that  showsd  the  back  track 
of  the  swamp  to  Tarleton,  and  that  he  most  certainly  found 
out  only  by  following  after  me.  IVe  been  thinking  over  all 
these  matters  for  a  spell  now  of  more  than  ten  days,  and  I  can 
make  little  or  nothing  out  of  it ;  and  to  say  truth,  Thumby, 
it's  no  little  trouble  to  a  man  to  know  there's  a  hound  always 
hunting  after  him,  go  where  he  will,  in  swamp  or  in  thicket, 
bn  the  high-road  and  everywhere — that  never  goes  aside- 
thirsting  after  his  blood,  and  trying  all  sort  of  contrivances  to 
git  at  it." 

"It's  mighty  ugly,  sir,  that's  clear,"  said  his  companion, 
musing. 

**  Yet,  this  trouble  I Ve  known  ever  since  we  chased  the 
fellow  along  the  back  track,  when  he  cut  the  throat  of  his 
dog,  which  only  an  Indian  would  do,  to  put  us  off  his  own 
trail." 

**  It's  an  ugly  business,  that's  a  truth,  Humphries ;  for,  not 
to  know  where  one's  enemy  is,  is  to  look  for  a  bullet  out  of 
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eretj  bosh.    It  can't  be  that  some  of  our  men  hare  been  ph^ 
ing  double,  and  have  let  this  fellow  on  track  1^ 
.  **  N0>  there's  no  reason  to  think  it,  for  none  of  theaa  hmre 
been  always  able  to  find  me  when  they  wanted  to,  mmd  we 
know  where  to  look  for  them  lalways." 

**  It's  mighty  strange  and  luurd— and  what  are  yoo  to  do, 
BjUt" 

**  You  must  tell  me— I  know  not  what  to  do,"  was  tbe  de- 
sponding answer :  ''  I've  no  chance  for  my  life  at  this  rate,  far, 
soon  or  late,  the  felbw  must  g»t  his  shot  He'll  never  give  «p 
hunting  me  till  he  does.  It's  the  nature  of  the  beast,  and 
there's  no  hope  for  me  until  I  can  put  u^n  his  trail,  end 
hunt  him  just  as  he  hunts  me*  The  best  scout  will  then  wm 
the  game  and  clear  the  stakes/' 

,^^It's  mighty  sartin,  Bill,  that  he's  got  some  string  on  yoo 
in  particular :  you've  kept  too  much  on  tbe  sune  track." 

"No— ^fropi.the  momenit  I  found  that  the  fellow  waa  mhm 
n^e  in  tbe  swamp,  I've  been  chaogiog  every  day," 

'*.And  still  he  keepa^ev  yon  I" 

«  His  bullet  tells  that" 

"  It's  mighty  strange.  >  Have  you  had  year  nag's  hoofii 
trimmed  lately  1" 

"  No,  they  don't  need  it— they 'ife^  shod." 

"Shod!" 

'<  Yes,  in  the  forefeet" 

*'  Weil,  now,  it's  mighty  foolish  to  dioe  a  horse  thet's  got  to 
travel  only  in  swamp  and  sand ;  but  I'd  like  to  look  at  them 
shoes." 

"  Gome,  then."  As  they  walked*  they,  oonvsirsed  fmrther  on 
the  same  subject. 

"  YHiere  was  them  shoes  put  on  t"  inqiiired  Tlmmbscretr. 

**  In  Dorchester,  about  three  months  ago." 

,"Aji4  ^here  ^ras  this  Ii^gen  fellow  t^ei^f 

**  J  don't  know ;  somewhere  about,  X  reckon/' 

"  Show  me  the  critter :  I'm  dub'oos  all  the  mischief  lies  ia 
them  shoes." 

And,  following  Humphries,  Thumbscrew  went  forward  to 
the  spot  where  the  horse  was  tethered. 
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"  Liead  him  o&,  Jbill— (bere^oyer  that  soft  track — ^jist  a  few 
paeM.     That'll  do.'' 

The  busy  eye  of  WitherSpoon  soon  oaughl  the  little  ridgee 
left  by  the  erack  in  the  jhoe»  which  had  80  well  conducted  the 
porsiiit  of  BJonay, 

'*  I  gooflted  as  much,  Bill,  and  the  marder'a  out,  jouVe  giv^n 
the  fellow  a  sign*  and  he's  kept  trail  like  a  turkey.  Look  here, 
and  here,  and  here,  a  better  mark  would  not  be  wanted  by  a 
blind  man,  since  his  own  finger  could  feel  it,  even  if  his  eyee 
couldn't  see.    There  it  is,  and  what  more  do  y<»u  want  V 

Humphries  was  satisfied,  no  less  than  his  companion.  They 
bad  indeed  discovered  the  true  guide  of  Blonay  in  his  success- 
fal  pursuit,  so  Car,  of  his  destined  vidtim.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  distinct  than  the  impression  left  upon  the  sand, 
an  impression  not  only  remarkable  as  it  was  so:  unusual,  but 
remarkable  as  it  occurred  upon  a  small  shoe,  and  seemed  Inten- 
tionally made  |o  divide  it,  the  fissure  forming  the  ridge  making 
a  line  as  clearly  distinct  upon  the  shoe,  as  that  made  by  the 
shoe  itself  in  its  entire  outline  upon  the  pliable  sand. 

"Well,"  said  Thumbscrew,  after  theijt  hiid  surveyed  it  for 
several  minutes,  "  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  f" 

"  That's  what  I'm  thinking  of,  Thumby,  and  it's  no  easjy 
matter  yet  to  determine  upoin.^' 

"  How !  why,  what  have  you  to  do  now  but  to  pull  off  the 
aboe,  and  throw  the  fellow  firOm  your  hauuohes,  which  you 
must  do  the  moment  you  take  him  off  his  track." 

"  No,  BO,"  coolly  responded  the  other,  **  that  will  be  making 
bad  worse,  Thnmby,  since  to  throw  him  off  one  track  will  be 
only  to  make  him  hunt  out  for  another,  which  we  may  not  so 
readily  discover.  A  fellow  that  really  hungers  afler  your 
blood,  as  this  fellow  does  after  mine,  ain't  so  easily  to  be 
thrown  off  as  you  think.  To  throw  off  this  scent  would  be 
only  to  gain  a  little  time^  and  botch  up  the  business  thlitwe 
had  better  mend.  The  shoes  must  stay  on,  old  fellow  ;  tod, 
as  we've 'found  out  that  taey  are  guldea  which  he  follows, 
why,  what  hinders  that  we  should  make  nie  of  them  to  trap 
himr 

•*  How  V*  said  Witherspoon,  curiously.  « 

lb 
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"  Easy  enon^,  Thunby,  if  I've  got  a  Iriend  in  &•  worU 
who's  willing  to  risk  a  little  trouble,  and  perhaps  a  iir  iiBri.  lo 
hdp  me  out  of  the  faouiKl's  teeth.*' 

^<  Oimiiit !  Bill  Haraphriea,  you  d^iH  mean  to  say  that  ye« 
ain't  been  my  friend,  and  that  I  ain't  yours  I  Say  the  werd. 
old  felloWk  and  show  yew  hand,  and  if  I  aio't  yoor  partner  ia 
the  worst  game  of  old-sledge  yoa  ever  played,  with  all  tntoips 
agin  3ron,  and  a  hard  log  to  set  on,  and  a  bad  fire-Kght  to  play 
by,  then  don't  «peak  of  me  ever  again  when  yonr  talk  haj^MM 
to  run  OB  Christian  people.  Say  the  word,  eld  fellow,  and  Pai 
ready  to  help  yen.    Hew  is  it  to  be  done  t  what  am  I  te  do  f 

''  Take  my  traek  also,  follow  the  dioe,  bat  take  care  to  give 
me  a  good  start  I  will  ride  on  the  very  route  where  I  gotthe 
bttUet" 

"What!  to  get  another!" 

**  No.  I  win  ride  in  company,  and  Blonay  is  qoite  too  evn- 
ning  to  risk  a  shot,  with  the  chanee  of  having  his  own  head 
hammered  die  next  minute  by  my  eompanion,  evoi  if  he  tum- 
bles me." 

"  I  see  )  I  see  !  He  will  be  on  yonr  track,  and  wiU  follow 
you,  as  he  has  done  before,  in  hope  to  get  aaoAer  dianee. 
That's  it,  eh  T 

"  Yes,  he  will  not  be  easily  satMed*  Nothing  but  his  bleed 
or  mine  will  satisfy  any  eueh  varmint  as  this  half-breed,  who 
takes  aflter  the  savages,  from  whom  he  comes  half  way.  Ht 
will  be  on  the  old  ground  which  he's  travelled  so  long,  and 
that  IWe  travelled  ;  and  he  will  keep  close  about  me,  day  hj 
day,  and  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  untH  he  gets 
his  chance  for  a  sure  diot,  and  then  the  game's  up,  and  bell 
not  rest  quietly  before.  I  know  it's  the  nature  of  the  beast, 
and  so  Pm  sure  of  my  plan  if  you  only  follow  it  np  as  I  shov 
jTOu,  and  as  I  know  youVe  able  to  do  easy  enongh." 

**  I'm  ready,  by  gum,  Bill.  Yon  shan't  want  a  true  heai* 
and  a  stiff  hand  in  the  play  on  your  side,  so  long  as  Thomh 
sorew  can  help  a  iMend  and  hurt  an  enemy.  I'm  ready -^-saj 
the  word*-^the  when  and  the  how*-^a»d  here^  your  naa." 

••  Thank'ee,  Thumby,  I  knew  I  shouldn't  have  to  ax  twie« 
and  so  now  listen  to  me." 
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"  Crack  away/' 

'*  I  set  off  in  two  hoars  for  the  skirtt  oi  Barsfield'B  eamp^ 
wKere  I'm  to  pat  a  few  owk  who  diall  rooH  above  him.  Aftet 
that  I  take  the  back  track  into  the  swamp,  and  John  Davis 
suid  yoang  Lance  will  keep  along  with  me.    I  pretty  mtibh 
^11688  that  this  fellow  Blonay  will  not  let  half  an  homr  go  hjt 
ftf^r  I've  passed  him,  before  he  gets  open  tifail  somewhere  or 
other,  and  fastens  himself  ap  in  some  bush  or  hammock,  wait- 
ing a  chance  at  me  when  he  finds  Vm  going  back.    If  my  eal- 
enlation  be  the  right  one,  then  all  yoa've  got  to  do  is  to  take 
the  trail  after  me,  keeping  a  close  look-ont  right  and  left,  for 
the  fresh  track  of  an  Indian  pony.     If  yon  see  that  little  bul- 
let foot  of  a  swamp-tacky  freshly  put  down  in  the  swamp  or 
sand  after  mine,  be  sore  the  skunk's  started." 
"  I  see,  I  see." 

**  Well,  when  yoa've  once  got  his  track,  we  have  him.  If 
he  finds  he's  got  some  one  on  his  skirts,  he'll  go  aside,  and 
you'll  lose  his  trail,  to  be  sure ;  but  yoa'll  know  then  he's  either 
on  one  side  or  'toder  in  the  woods  about  yoa ;  and  all  yon've 
got  to  do  is  to  ride  ahead  a  bit  and  go  into  the  bush  too." 
"  Gkod,  by  gimini !" 

"  What  then  t  Soon  as  he  finds  all  things  quiet,  he*ll  com< 
oat  of  the  bush  and  take  up  my  trail  as  he  did  before ;  and,  if 
yon  git  a  good  place  to  hide  in«  so  as  to  be  concealed  and  yet 
to  watch  the  road,  yoa  can't  help  seeing  when  he  goes  ahead.' 
**  That's  true ;  but  suppose  he  goes  into  the  bush  again,  wha< 
mast  I  do  then )" 

"Just  what  youVe  done  before,  the  very  thing,  until  he  geu 
to  the  bayou  that  opens  the  door  to  the  swamp.  If  you  can 
track  him  that  far,  you  can  track  him  farther ;  for  when  he 
once  gets  there  hell  be  sure  to  go  into  hiding  in  some  comer 
or  other  where  he  knows  I  must  pass,  waiting  the  chance  to 
crack  at  me  again." 

**  Yes,  yes  !  And  I'm  to  try  and  find  out  his  hollow  1  X  see, 
I  see.  It  ain't  so  hard,  after  all,  for  I'm  a  very  bear  in  the 
Bwamp,  and  can  go  through  a  cane-brake  with  the  best  of  them. 
We  shall  have  the  skunk.  Bill,  there's  no  two  ways  about  it. 
If  he  can  keep  the  track  of  a  horseshoe  through  mud  and 
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mire  for  a  month,  banting  an  enemy,  'twont  be  very  hard  for 
me  to  keep  it  too,  helping  a  friend  :  and  though,  between 
OB,  Bill-— I'm  mightjr  eonflastered  abofit  Aimest,  and  that 
d^—d  tory  Barsfieldy  and  what  to  do  to  help  the  lad  out  of  hif 
hdbbled,  yet  I'm  not  guine  to  let  tfcia  matter  stand  in  the 
way  of  yomrs.  Pll  go  neok  and  shonlders  for  yon,  old  fellow, 
and  here's  a  rongh  fist  on  it" 

A  hearty  gripe  testified  the  readiness  of  the  one  to  assist 
his  friendi,  and  the  warm  acknowledgments  of  the  otiier.  The 
two  then  proceeded  to  make  their  arrangements  for  the  prose- 
cution of  a  scheme  so  truly  partisan.  In  this  tdhxr  it  may 
be  proper  that  we  should  attend  them. 
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PHAPTEE    XLIV. 

THE   COLD   TRAIL. 

The  half-breed  ihat  morning  hkA  taken  a  stand  upon  the 
road  side  to  whicli''h^  liad  been  long  accustomed.  The  route 
was  one  frequently  trodden  by' his  enemy.  This  fact  Blonay 
nad  ascertained  at  an  eatly  period  in'  his  pursuit,  and  here,  day 
after  day,  had  he  watched  with  a  degree  of  patient  quietude 
only  to  bft  comprehended  by  a  refl&renbe  to  the  peculiat  blood 
whieli  was  in  him.  The  instincts  of  the  Indian  character  were 
Mk  instincts.  Hardily  t^  endure,  stubbomlj^  to'  resist,  perse- 
veriiigly  to  prosecute  hisr  purpose — that  'pi^piose  being  a  re- 
▼enge  of  wtong  aiid  indignity  1— all  th^se  sieetti  tb  have  been 
born  witbin  him  at  bis  l)irth,  and  to  liav^  Hfcqidred  a  strength 
eorresponding  with  "^ at  of  bis  continued  gtowth  and  accumu- 
lating vigor.  '  Such  instincts  are  scarc^ly^  to  be  controlled  even 
hy  education— the  education  which  h^  had  received  had  only 
made  then!  more  active  aiid  tenacious. 

'  The  half-breed  had  little  hope,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
ineot  again  with  his  enemy.  The  attempt  which  he  had  re- 
cently inade  on  the  lifi^  bf  Hiimphrfes,  and  which  he  tbbught 
tb  h'svi  entirely  fctlled,  would^  he  believed,  have  so  alarmed 
tiie  hooper  as  to  have  impelled  bim  to  seek  another  route,  or, 
at  least,  have  prompted  him  to  the  precautidn  of  taking  com- 
panions with  him'  when  be  again  rode  forth.  It  wks  with  a 
fiiint  hope,  therefore,  that  he  now  resutaed  his  placb.  On  the 
ensuing  night  he  wad  to  effect  the  escape  of  Melfichampe,  th^ 
inccfessfiil  prosecution  of  Wliich  attempt  would,  he  doubted  not, 
result  in  raising  for  liim  a  new  enemy  in  the  person  of  the  tory 
eaptatn.  About  the  issue  of  this  adventnre  he  had  various  mis- 
gitings.  *  iHe  questidned  the  practicability  of  success,  as  he 
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knew  nothing  of  the  design  nf  Mellichampe,  and  of  the  degpatct 
whiflh  had  heen  sent  hy  Scipio.  He  was  certain  that  Melfi- 
champe  wonld  he  slain,  but  he  concurred  in  the  supposed  pre^ 
erence  which  the  jouth  gave  to  the  mode  of  dying,  in  the 
stroke  or  shot  of  sudden  combat,  mther  than  by  the  degrading 
cord.  He  was  pledged  to  serve  the  maiden,  and  to  comply 
with  her  wishes  was  the  best  mode  in  hia  estimation. 

He  had  concealed  his  pony,  and  covered  himself  by  the  thick 
umbrage  around  him,  in  his  old  retreat,  when  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching horses  called  for  his  attention.  With  a  feeling  of 
gratified  surprise  he  saw  his  enemy.  But  he  was  accompanied : 
John  Davis  rode  on  one  side  of  Humphries,  and  Lance  Fraap- 
Con  on  the  other — all  well  mounted,  and  carrying  Aeir  rifles. 

'*  How  easy  to  shoot  him  now,"  thought  the  half-breed — **  I 
couldn't  miss  him  now — but  it's  no  use:"  and  his  rifle  lay  mk- 
lifted  across  his  arm,  and  he  suffered  the  three  to  pass  by  is 
safety.  To  forbear  was  mortifying  enough.  The  psrtf  rode  bj 
within  twenty  yaids,  seemingly  in  the  greatest  glee,  laughing 
and  talking.  A  less  cool  and  wary  enemy  than  Blonay.  bav* 
ing  a  similar  pursuit,  could  not  have  forborne.  The  tenptatioii 
was  a  tiying  one  to  him ;  but,  when  he  looked  about  in  tiie  woods 
around  him,  and  saw  how  easily  they  might  be  penetrated  by 
the  survivers,.  even  if  he  shot  Humphries,  he  ^It  convinced 
that  the  death  of  hia  enemy  would  be  the  immediate  signal 
for  his  own.  His  revenge  was  too  much  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion— too  systematic  in  all  its  impulses — to  permit  him  lo  de 
an  act  90  manifestly  disparaging  his  Indian  blood«  and  his  own 
desire  foi;  life,  and  his  habitnal  oiiution.  The  cover  in  which 
he  stood,  though  complete  enough  for  his  eoncealmeat  vhife  it 
remained  uninspected,  was  otherwise  no  shelter ;  and,  sobdmnf 
his  de«ire,  he  quietly  and  breatUe^dly  kept  his  poeitiont  till  his 
ears  no  longer  distinguished  the  tramp  of  their  d^Muting  hones. 

It  was  then  that  the  half-breed  rose  from  his  place  of  skelter. 
GHiding  ba<^  to  the  deeper  recess  where  his  poay  had  been 
hidden,  he  wss  soon  mounted,  and  prepared  to  take  the  tmsk 
•fter  his  enemy. 

•'He's  gone  to  place  the  sentries  and  send  out  the  seovts. 
He  won't  have  'em  with  him  by  the  time  he  gits  to  lite  swanf^ 
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and  I'll  Uke  the  short  track  at  the  beud  and  git  there  before 
him.     Adrat  it,  that  I  should  have  missed  him  as  I  did  V^ 

Thue  matleringf  he  left  the  woods,  and  was  soon  pacing,  with 
the  lilmost  eantion,  upon  the  road  which  had  been  taken  b^ 
bit  tmmmy. 

Marking  his  time  dvAj,  and  heedfnl  of  every  object  upon  the 
read,  ovr  firiend  Witberspoon  might  have  been  seen,  a  little 
while  after,  going  ofver  the  same  ground  with  no  little  solemnity. 
He  had  oarefaUj  noted  the  several  tracks  made  by  the  horse 
of  Humphries,  along  with  Aose  of  his  companions,  and,  step 
by  step,  had  kept  on  their  trail  until  he  reached  the  spot  at 
which,  emerging  from  the  place  of  his  concealment,  the  way- 
laying Bleoay  had  set  off  also  in  pursuit.  The  observant  eye 
ef  WithenqK>on,  accustomed  to  note  every  sign  of  this  descrip- 
tion, soon  detected  the  track  made  by  the  hoof  of  the  animal 
which  Blonay  bestrode.  He  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  care- 
Inlly  examined  it;  then,  entering  the  woods  on  that  side  ftrom 
whieb  the  pony  had  evidently  emerged,  he  traced  out  the 
eourse  ef  die  half-breed  by  the  crushed  grass  and  disordered 
IsUage,  until  he  found,  not  only  wliere  the  jKniy  had  been  kept, 
but  the  very  branch  to  which  he  had  been  tethered.  The 
faraneli  was  broken  At  the  end,  and  the  bridle,  having  been 
passed  over  it,  by  its  friction,  had  chafed  a  little  ring  around 
Ibe  bark^  From  this  spot  be  passed  to  that  in  which  Blonay 
bimself 'bad  been  hidden  on  the  roadside  when  Humphries  had 
ridden  by.  Hie  exclamation,  as  he  made  this  discovery,  was 
natural  and  hivolmitary  -^ 

"  Gimmi,  if  Bill  had  only  knew'd  H,  how  he  could  have  wound 
up  tbe  animall  Only  to  think— here  he  squatted,  not  twenty 
stepa  ol^  and  a  single  leap  of  a  good  nag  would  ha'  put  a  hoof 
on  each  of  his  shoulders!  But  It  ain't  all  a  clear  track  for 
him  yet  Push  is  the  word }  and,  if  he  don't  keep  wide  awake; 
he'll  lara  more  in  the  next  two  hours  than  heil  ever  understand 
in  a  week  aH^r.  Oome,  Button,  we'll  know  this  place  next 
lime  in  case  we-have  to  look  after  the  Indian  agen." 

He  resumed  his  course,  and  with  something  more  of  rapidity, 
as  he  now  .discarered  that  tbe  game  was  fairly  afoot.  The 
taadk  was-  distinctly  defined  fbr  him;  and,  wherever  the  foot 
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of  Humpbrieg'  horae  had  been  eet  dowq,  diera,  wifch  nnemBg 
certaiuty,  immediately  behind » wap  that  of  the  pony.  Excited 
by  the  prospect  of  the  en^tinter  whieb^he  now  promised  Ibim- 
self*  be  b^i^n  nnconBcionBly  to  aecejerate  the  moremeBC^  ef 
his  horse,  until  he  gained  rapidly,  ¥nthout  knowing  it  kioMelf, 
upon  the  footsteps  of  the  rider  be  piumed. 

Blonay  had  not,,  however,  laid  aifide  hia.liabitoe]  weiiaew, 
and  the  prefQipitaney  of  Witherepoon  betniyed  hb  eppieaeh 
to  the  watchful  j^en^esof  the  halfbreed.  He  bed  hiaueff 
gained  so  much,  upon  PumpbrieS:  afi  to  bear,  the  soimd  of  bit 
horse's  tread,  and  his  quick  eer  soon  detected  the  < 
ing  sound  from  the  feet  of  Witherspoon's  horse  m  the 
He  paused  instantly,  until  assnred  that  bia  senaee  bed  eet  de- 
ceived him,  and  silently,  thein  he  elided  into  the  beabee  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  availing .  himself  of  a.  deep  tiiieket  wbicb 
spread  along  to  the  right.  Jt^ort  having  done  tbisi  did  be  peode 
in  a  single  spot  and  simply  seek  concealments  He  loek  a 
backward  course  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more,. and  awaited 
there  in  sbe)^er»  i^at^ing  a  single  openbg.  upem  Ae  rc»adi 
whi^h  be  knew  must  be  darkened  by  the  figure  of  the  api> 
prqacbing  persoi^f 

Witberspopu  rode  on,  pessed  the  desigeated  spott  Mid  was 
recognised  by  the  outlier*  But,. as  il  was  net  the  peBey  ef 
Blonay  to  be  discovered  now  by  an)r,  b^  did  net  eome  ferA  asd 
remind  qwp  ^epd  of  tbei^  former  meeting  on  the  highway.  Tht 
partisan  kept  on  his  way  until  he  missed  the  track  of  the  poeyv. 
There  was  that  of  Humphries  plainly  enough;  bet  thai  <ji  tbe 
pony  was  no  longer  .perQeptiUe*  He  cheeked  bis  ewn  steed, 
and  rebuked  himself  for  bis*  want  of  caution.'  He  sew  that  be 
must  now  change  bis  game;  and,  and  without  slopping  te 
make  an  examination  wbicb  might  startle  Bloeay  into  eespi* 
cion — for  he  knew  not 'but  that  the  bldf-breed  wae  even 
then  looking  down  upon  him  firota  some  ipl4ee  of  sale  omeeal* 
meij&t — b^rode  on  a  siiort  distance  farther,' and  then  eaok,  like 
Blouay,  into  the  cover  i  of  the  very  sakne  woods,  Sbeagb  onibe 
side  opposite  to  that  which  bad  given  shelter  tethe  kiHer. 
Here  he  dismounted,  hid  bis  bonse  in  a  reeeoo  eiiffieieatly  te 
in  the  rear  to  {nrevent  any, sounds  wbicb  bbm^t 
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reacbiiig  any  ear  upon  the  road,  and,  advancbg  to  a  point 
siifficieutlj  uigli  to  command  a  view  of  passing  objects,  souglit 
u.  place  of  concealment  and  watch  for  himself.  This  he  soon 
found,  and,  like  a  practised  scout,  he  patiently  concentrated 
all  his  faculties  upon  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and,  with 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  not  less  than  of  bis  body,  prepared 
for  the  leap  which  he  might  be  required  to  take,  he  lay  crouch- 
ing in  momentary  expectation  of  his  proy. 

Here  he  waited  patiently,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  pursuer  g«)  by.  But  be  waited  in 
vain  :  the  road  remained  undarkened  by  a  solitary  shadow — 
his  ears  were  unassailed  by  a  solitary  sound.  The  half- 
breed  well  knew  what  he  was  about.  Familiar  with  the 
course  usually  taken  by  Humphries,  he  did  not  now  care  to 
tread  directly  upon  his  footsteps,  particularly  as  such  a  progresH 
mubt  have  placed  him  upon  the  same  road  with  that  taken 
by  the  stranger,  whose  unlooked-for  coming  had  driven  him 
into  shelter.  It  was  enough  that  he  could  reach,  a  mile 
above,  the  narrow  track  which,  daiting  aside  from  the  main 
road,  led  obliquely  into  the  swamp.  There  he  knew  he  should 
again  come  upon  the  track  of  Humphries,  and  with  that  hope 
he  was  satisfied.  Keeping  the  woods,  therefore,  on  the  side 
which  he  bad  entered,  he  stole  along  among  the  shadows  of 
the  silent  pines  sufficiently  far  to  be  both  unseen  and  unheard 
by  those  upon  the  road ;  and  while  the  scout  lay  snugly 
watching  for  him  in  the  bush,  the  subtle  half-breed  had  gone 
ahead  of  him,  and  was  now  somewhat  in  advance,  though  still 
moving  slowly  between  him  and  Humphries.  Witherspoon 
was  soon  convinced  that  this  must  be  the  case,  and,  throwing 
aside  his  sluggishness,  he  prepared  to  resume  his  progress. 

"The  skunk  will  double  round  us  after  all,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "if  I  don't  keep  a  better  lookout.  But  he  sha'n't. 
Tlieie'rt  only  one  way.  It  won't  do  to  go  on  sicli  a  trail  on 
the  back  of  a  nag  that  puts  down  his  foot  like  an  elephant. 
Shank's  mai*e  is  the  only  nag  for  this  hunt,  and  you  must  keep 
quiet  where  you  are.  Button,  till  I  get  back.  I  can  do  well 
enough  for  a  while  without  you,  and  you  must  be  reasonable, 
and  be  quiet,  too." 

16* 
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Thus  addressing  liis  horse,  he  tightened  the  rope  wbiefa 
fastened  him  to  the  tree,  and  prepared  to  continue  the  pnnnit 
on  foot. 

"  I  can  walk  jist  as  fast  as  that  'ere  pony  can  trot,  at  an j 
time,  and  the  skunk  that  straddles  him  is  too  cunning  to  go 
fattt  now.  I  can  outwalk  him,  I  know  ;  and,  if.  he  could  bear 
Button's  big  foot,  it's  more  than  his  ears  can  do  to  be  r  mine." 

Thus  reasoning,  the  scout  left  his  steed,  pressed  forward 
upon  the  liighway,  and,  with  rapid  strides,  pushed  for  tbe 
recovery  of  lost  ground. 

Blonay,  meanwhile,  had  gained  a  sight  of  the  person  be  pur- 
sued. Humphries  had  lingered  behind  with  this  very  object. 
As  soon  as  the  half-breed  heard  the  sounds  of  feet  above  bim« 
and  so  near  the  swamp,  he  sank  into  the  deepest  cover  and 
began  to  prepare  himself.  He  first  alighted  from  bis  pouy, 
which  he  led  as  far  into  the  shelter  of  the  woods  as  seemed 
advisable.  His  own  concealment  Avas  more  easily  effected 
while  on  foot  than  when  mounted,  and  the  proximity  of  bis 
enemy  rendered  every  precaution  necessary.  The  sudden 
rush  of  a  fleet  steed,  like  that  bestrode  by  Humphries,  would 
have  brought  the  latter  upon  him  long  before  he  could  conceal 
himself,  if  he  happened  to  be  mounted  at  the  time.  On  foot 
he  pressed  forward  until  he  beheld  the  three  and  distinguished 
their  movements.  Humphries  was  in  the  rear,  Davis  and 
Frampton  were  about  to  enter  the  swamp,  and,  indeed,  bad 
already  done  so. 

It  was  then  that  Blonay  urged  the  pursuit  most  rapidly ; 
and,  with  rifle  ready  to  be  lifted  to  his  shoulder  the  moment 
the  opportunity  sliould  offer  for  its  use,  he  leaped  cautiously, 
in  a  circuitous  route,  from  cover  to  cover,  and  in  the  great- 
est silence,  in  order  to  secure  a  position  which  might  com- 
mand the  pond,  througb  which  he  well  knew  the  partisans 
must  go  before  entering  the  swamp.  He  was  the  more  stimu- 
lated in  this  object,  as  he  thought  it  not  impi*obable  that,  as 
the  companions  of  Humphries  were  ahead  of  him,  they  might 
go  so  far  forward  as  to  throw  the  entii*e  length  of  the  pond, 
and  the  intervening  thicket  (which,  thrusting  itself  up  from 
one  side  of  it,  and  running  far  out  into  its  centre,  almost  en- 
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tirelj  concealed  its  opposite  termiuntioii),  between  tlicmselvefl 
and  tbe  enemy  lie  pursued.  .  If  tliis  lind  been  tbe  case,  bis 
opportunity  to  sboot  down  Humplirics,  and  make  bis  escape 
before  tlie  otber  two  could  possibly  return,  would  be  complete. 

All  tliese  conjfectnres  and  calculations  were  instantaneous, 
and  tbe  result  of  bis  natural  instinct.  Tbe  image  of  bis  suc- 
cess rose  vividly  before  bim  as  be  pressed  forward  to  secure  a 
fair  sbot  at  tbe  figure  of  wbicb  be  momently  cangbt  glimpses 
tbrougb  tbe  foliage;  and,  but  for  tbe  beedful  tbougbt  of 
Ilumpbries — witli  wbom  tbe  present  was  tbe  life  and  tbougbt- 
absorbing  affair^  tbe  opportunity  migbt  bave  been  won  by 
tbo  vindictive  pursuer  wbo  desired  it.  Tlic  partisan  was  suf- 
ficiently observant,  bowever,  of  all  tbese  cbances.  He  knew 
not  tbat  bis  enemy  was  at  baud,  and,  indeed,  did  not  tbink  it; 
but  be  omitted  no  precaution,  and  clung  close  to  liis  compan- 
ions. Tliey  moved  forward  togetber  into  tbe  pond  ;  and  wben 
Blonay  readied  tbe  edge  of  it,  tbey  bad  emerged  tbrougb  its 
waters,  and,  gaining  tbe  opposite  side,  were  out  of  bis  reacb 
and  sigbt,  and  in  safety  for  tbe  present. 

Blonay  was  a  patient  enemy— no  less  patient  tban  perse- 
vering. He  sank  back  Into  cover,  and  prepared  to  wait,  as  be 
bad  often  done  before,  for  tbe  return  of  bis  victim. 

"He  goes  to  place  bis  scouts — be  will  come  back  alone," 
were  tbe  muttered  words  of  tbe  balf-breed ;  and,  unconscious 
tbat  bo  bimself  was  an  object  of  as  close  a  watcb  as  tbnt 
wbicb  be  maintained  on  Humpbries,  be  coolly  sougbt  bis  place 
of  rest  bebind  a  little  clump  of  cane  and  a  tbicket  of  close 
brier,  wbicb  formed  mncli  of  tbe  undergrowtb  among  tbe 
gigantic  cypresses  spreading  around  bim,  and  formed  no  unfit- 
ting fringe  for  tbe  edge  of  tlia  swamp. 

Meanwbile,  Witberspoon  bad  not  been  idle  or  unobservHut. 
He  bad  pusbed  forward  after  Blonay  witb  precautions  similar 
to  tbose  wbicb  tbe  latter  bad  practised;  and,  witb  a  speed « 
accelerated  in  accordance  witb  tbe  due  increase  of  confidence 
arising  from  tbe  absence  of  bis  borse,  be  bad  contrived  to  gain 
a  point  of  observation  wbicb  commanded  tbe  entrance  to  tbe 
Kwanip  quite  as  soon  as  Blonay,  and  just  wben  Humpbries  and 
bis  companions  were  about  to  pass  into  tbe  pOnd.     At  6rs* 
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he  saw  none  but  the  three  companions;  but,  even  while  he 
gazed  upon  them  from  a  place  of  shelter  bj  the  wayside,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  he  became  couscioos, 
though  yet  without  seeing  the  object,  of  the  approach  of  sonu: 
one  on  the  opposite  hand.  The  three  disappeared  from  his 
sight,  and,  as  the  last  sounds  reached  his  ears  of  the  tread  of 
their  horses  as  they  plashed  through  the  turbid  waters  of  tlie 
creek,  he  distinctly  beheld  the  person  of  a  man  moving  hnr- 
riedly  along  its  margin.  In  the  next  glance  he  saw  that  it 
was  the  half-breed. 

"I  have  him — here's  at  you!"  he  cried  to  himself,  as  he 
raised  his  rifle.  But,  before  he  could  pull  trigger,  his  victim 
had  disappeared. 

Vexed  and  mortified,  he  was  compelled  to  squat  down  in 
quiet  in  order  to  avoid  being  seen ;  and,  hiding  himself  closely 
behind  a  bush,  he  waited  and  watched  for  a  second  opportn^ 
nity.  But  this  he  was  not  destined  to  get  so  readily.  While 
he  looked  he  saw  the  whole  line  of  canebrake,  on  the  edge  of 
the  lagnne,  slightly  agitated  and  waving  at  the  tops  aa  if 
under  a  sudden  gust,  but  he  saw  no  more  of  the  person  he  pur- 
sued. In  a  little  while  he  heard  the  feet  of  the  returning 
horses  once  more  plunging  tliroug^i  the  pond ;  and  again  did 
he  see  the  cane-tops  waving  suddenly  in  front  of  a  grove  of 
huge  cypresses,  and  ^s  suddenly  again  subsiding  into  repoae. 
Witherspoon  could  see  no  more  of  the  enemy,  and,  half-bewil- 
dered, he  awaited  the  return  of  Humphries,  to  unfold  to  liim 
what  he  knew  and  how  he  had  been  disappointed. 

Blonay,  meanwhile,  though  maintaining  a  solicitous  regard 
to  his  own  concealment,  kept  a  no  less  heedful  watch  upou  the 
progress  of  his  enemy.  He  looked  out  from  his  cover  upon 
the  return  of  Humphries ;  but,  as  he  continued  to  be  still  acconi 
panied  by  Davis  a^d  Frampton,  there  was  evidently  no  oppor 
tunity  for  prosecuting  his  purpose.  He  sank  back  in  nlence 
to  his  place  of  shelter  among  the  canes  and  cypresses. 

Witherspoon  had  again  noted  the  disturbance  among  the 
cane-tops,  but  he  failed  to  see  the  intruder.  It  was  with  bo 
small  mortification  that  he  unfolded  to  Humphries,  as  he  came* 
•^he  unsuccessful  results  of  his  watch. 
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"  He  18  there,  somewhere  among  the  canes ;  but,  d — n  the 
nigger,  you  might  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  as 
after  him  in  such  a  place  as  that." 

"  But  we  will  look  for  him  there !"  cried  Humphries,  dash- 
ing forward  to  the  designated  region.  The  rest  followed  him 
in  several  directions,  completely  encircling  in  their  hunt  the 
supposed  place  of  Blonay's  concealment. 

He  looked  upon  their  search  in  composure  and  with  scornful 
indifference;  but  he  remained  quiet  all  the  while.  They 
hunted  him  with  all  tlie  passion  of  hatred,  disappointment,  and 
anxiety.  They  penetrated  through  brake  and  thwmgh  brier; 
they  tore  aside  the  thickly-wedged  masses  of  cane-twiga  and 
saplings;  traversed  bog  and  water;  pressed  through  buslies; 
and  encircled  trees — searching  narrowly  every  spot  and  ob- 
ject, in  the  locality  designated  by  Witherspoon,  which  might 
conceal  a  man  :  but  they  labored  in  vain.  They  did  not  find 
the  fugitive.  Tet  his  traces  everywhere  met  their  eyes.  His 
footsteps  were  plainly  perceptible  on  one  or  two  miry  banks ; 
but  the  whole  neighborhood  was  half-covered  with  water,  and 
the  traces  which  he  made  were  Accordingly  soon  lost  For 
more  than  an  hoinr  did  they  continue  Uie  search,  until  they 
wandered  from  the  spot  entirely.  The  quest  was  hopeless ; 
and,  vexed  at  his  disappointment,  Humphries  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  pursuit  in  the  performance  of  other  duties. 
Tliey  had  scarcely  left  the  ground,  however,  befbre  Blonay 
came  forth  from  his  place  of  concealment — the  body  of  a  hol- 
low cypress,  divided  from  the  canebrake  by  a  narrow  creek, 
iB^a  portion  of  which  it  grew. 

'*  Adrat  it !  they  thought  to  catch  a  weasel  asleep,  did  they  t 
I  reckon  it  won't  do  this  time.     And  now,  I  s'pose — ** 

The  words  were  interrupted,  and  the  soliloquy  discontinued. 
Q'he  fugitive  stooped  to  the  earth  as  if  to  listen,  then  imme- 
diately hurried  back  through  the  shallow  water,  and  into  tht 
tree  where  he  had  previously  hidden  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

UJHPURIES   TBEES    THE    IIALr-HKBED. 

He  bad  barely  attained  kin  plaee  of  alielter  wlien  Hiob- 
piiries  retarned.  He  i^iimed  alone.  He  bad  dismlased  bu 
eamrades  as  no  longer  e88e*itial  to  bis  seiurcli,  and  liad  de4«r- 
mined  upon  stealing  back  to  tlie  neigbboi4iood  wbere  tlie  baif- 
breed  bad  been  last  seen,  placing  biniself  in  a  poaitieu  to 
watcb  bim,  and  lingering  till  tbe  latest  possible  moment,  in  tbe 
bope  to  see  bim  emerge.  Tbe  tlionglits  of  Hnmpbries  were  of 
tbe  most  annoyting  description.  He  reflected  bitterly  on  tbe 
cbanees  now  before  liim,  not  only  of  bis  enemy's  escape,  but 
of  bis  own  continued  danger.  Tbe  wbole  labor  of  pnnmit 
«nd  stratagem  was  again  to  be  taken  over ;  and  wilb  tbis  dis- 
advaDlagCt  tbat,  as  tbey  bad  now  alarmed  tlie  balf-breed,  who 
must  bave  been  conscioos  of  tbeir  recent  pnrsutt  and  search,  it 
W4>uld  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  now  plan  of  action,  and 
eontrive  some  new  scberoe,  before  tbey  conld  possibly  hope  tc 
ientrap  bim.  In  tbe  meantime,  to  wbat  danger  was  his  tbre«^ 
ened  victim  not  exposed,  since,  while  effecting  nothing  toward 
bis  own  security,  tbe  recent  adventure  most  only  eontribnte  to 
the  increased  wariness  of  bis  enemy. 

Full  of  these  bitter  and  distracting  tbougbts,  be  took  post 
upon  a  little  hillock,  which  rose  slightly  above  the  miry  sur- 
face which  spread  all  around  bim.  A  huge  cypress,  •rising^  up 
f^^^m  a  shallow  creek,  stood  like  a  forest  monarch  directly 
before  bis  eyes.  The  cane,  in  which  he  had  pursued  so  bo^ 
less  a  search,  spread  away  in  a  winding  line  beyond  the 
creek,  and  upon  its  slightly-waving  surface  bis  eyes  were  fixed 
in  intense  survey. 

"It  was  there  — there  he  must  be  ntill,"  be  said  to  himself. 
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«8  lie  looked  a{ion  its  dense  iticlosnre.  "  He  will  come  ont 
dhreetlj,  when  lie  thinks  me  quite  gone»  and  when  he  can 
hear  nothing.     J  will  wait  for  him,  though  I  wait  till  sunset." 

He  had  taken  a  place  of  watch  which  gave  him  a  full  view 
of  the  eanebnike  and  the  scTitterod  cypresses  before  it,  while 
his  position  was  concealed  at  the  same  time*  bj  a  ckister  of 
hushes,  fi*om  any  one  emerging  from  the  region  he  surveyed. 
Here,  squatting  low,  he  prepared  his  rifle,  having  carefully 
prepared  an  opening  for  it  throngh  the  but^es,  whence  its 
muzzle  might  be  projected  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and,  with 
e^es  sharpened  by  a  feeling  of  anxiety  little  short  of  despera- 
tion, he  ]ny  qnietl}*,  the  agent  of  a  deadly  hate  and  a  shudder- 
ing fear,  watchful  for  that  opportunity  which  should  gratify 
tile  one  passion,  and  silence  all  the  apprehensions  of  the  other. 

"While  he  watched  in  quiet,  he  heard  a  slight  noise  imme- 
diately at  hand.  Something  reached  his  ears  like  the  friction 
of  bark.  His  breathings  became  suppressed  in  the  iiitensencsa 
of  his  anxiety.  He  felt  that  his  enemy  was  near  him,  and  his 
hope  grew  into  a  gnawing  appetite,  which  made  his  whole 
frame  tremble  irt  the  nervous  desire  which  it  occasioned.  The 
noise  was  repeated  a  little  more  distinctly^ — distinctly  enough, 
indeed,  to  indicate  the  direction  from  whicli  it  came.  His 
glance  rested  upon  the  aged  cypress  which  stood  immediately 
before  him. 

•♦Oould  he  be  there  1"  was  hie  self^-made  inquiry.  The  tree 
stood  in  the  water.  The  hollow  did  not  seem  large  enough 
above  the  creek  to  admit  the  p«i8sage  of  a  human  body.  "  Yet 
it  might  be  so."  He  regretted,  while  he  gasied,  that  they  had 
not  examined  it ;  and  he  regretted  this  the  more  as  he  now 
saw  that  the  upper  edges  of  the*  hollow  ahpve  the  creek 
were  still  wet,  as  if  they  had  been  splashed  hy  the  hurried 
passage  of  some  large  body  into  the  tree.  He  kept. quiet, 
however,  while  these  tlioughts  were  going  through  his  mind; 
and  determined  patiently  to  watt  events; 

*'  He  must  Ciune  out  at  last,"  was  his  muttered  thought,  '*if 
he  is  there,  and  I  can  wait,  I  reckon,  jist  as  long  as  he«'' 

Was  it  an  instinct  that  prompted  him  to  raise  his  eyes  at  this 
raoment,  from  the  holle^v  at  the  foot  of  the  cypress  to  the  shaft 
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of  the  tree,  as  it  stretched  awn  j  above  ?  He  did  so ;  and,  va 
tlie  sudden  glance  wliicli  lie  gave,  the  glare  of  a  wide  aud 
well-known  eye  met  his  own,  staring  ait)und,  from  a  narrov 
and  natural  fissure  iu  the  stupendous  column  some  ten  feet 
from  its  base.  With  a  howl  of  positive  delight  he  spraug  to 
his  feet,  and  the  drop  of  the  deadly  instrument  fell  upon  the 
aperture.  But,  before  he  could  spring  the  lock  or  draw  tbe 
trigger,  the  object  had  disappeared. 

The  half-breed,  for  it  was  he,  had  sunk  down  the  moment 
Humphries  met  his  eye,  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen.  But  lie 
was  thei*e !     That  was  the  consolation  of  his  enemy. 

*•  He  is  thei*e,  I  have  him  !"  he  cried  aloud.  No  answer 
reached  him  from  within.  Humphi-ies  bounded  into  tlie  water 
to  the  hollow  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  tree,  through  which  the 
slender  form  of  Blouay  had  resolutely  compressed  itselfl  He 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  opening,  and  endeavored,  by  grasping 
the  legs  of  the  half-breed,  to  drag  him  down  to  the  aperture; 
but  he  failed  entirely  to  do  so.  A  bulging  excrescence  on  the 
tree,  a  knob  or  knee,  as  it  is  called,  witliin,  served  the  be- 
leaguered man  as  a  place  of  rest;  and  upon  this,  firmly 
planting  his  feet,  no  effort  of  his  enemy  could  possibly  dis- 
lodge him.  To  thrust  his  rifle  up  the  hollow,  and  shoot  as  he 
stood,  was  the  next  thought  of  Humphries;  but  the  first  at- 
tempt to  do  this  convinced  him  of  the  utter  impracticability 
of  the  design.  The  opening,  though  sufficieully  large  for  the 
entrance  of  a  body  so  flexible  as  that  of  a  man,  was  yet 
too  short  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  straight,  unyielding 
shaft  of  the  riilo's  length,  unless  hy  burying  the  instrument 
in  the  water  to  a  depth  so  great  as  would  bring  the  lock 
much  below  it.  The  difficulty  was  a  novel  one,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  practised  woodman  was  at  fault  What  was  he  to 
do  ?  His  enemy  was  within  his  reach,  yet  beyond  his  control 
and  might  as  well  be  a  thousand  miles  off.  To  leave  tie 
tree,  to  go  in  search  of  his  companions,  or  to  procure  an  axe 
to  fell  it,  would  only  be  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  Uie 
egress  and  escape  of  his  victim.  This  v/as  not  to  be  thought 
upon.  He  seized  his  knife,  and  though  assured  that  by  its 
use  he  could  do  no  more  than  annoy  the  half-breed,  sitoated 
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where  lie  was,  and  conlil  bj'  no  possibility  inflict  a  vital  injury, 
he  yet  proceeded  to  employ  it. 

"  It  may  bring  him  out,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  it'll  vex 
and  bring  him  out." 

He  thrust  the  weapon  up  the  hollow,  and  struck  right  and 
left  at  the  feet  and  ankles  of  the  inmate.  But  with  the  first 
gi'aze  of  the  weapon  upon  his  legs  Blonay  drew  them  up 
contracting  his  knees,  an  effort  which  the  immense  size  of 
the  tree,  the  hollow  of  which  might  have  contained  three  men 
T/ith  ease,  readily  enabled  him  to  make.  Humpliries  soon  saw 
the  frnitlessness  of  his  effort  with  the  knife,  and,  seemingly, 
the  frnitlessness  of  any  effort  which  he  could  then  make. 
In  his  rage,  exasperated  at  the  vicinity  of  his  foe,  yet  of 
his  seeming  safety,  he  shouted  aloud,  in  the  hope  to  bring 
back  his  departed  Companions.  A  fiendish  chuckle  sounded 
scornfully  from  within  the  tree,  and  seemed  to  taunt  him  with 
his  feebleness  and  fury.  He  renewed  his  efforts,  he  struck 
idly  with  his  knife  within  the  hollow,  until,  burying  the  blade 
in  one  of  the  projecting  knobs,  it  snapped  off  short  at  the 
handle,  and  was  of  no  niore  service.  Furious  at  these  re- 
peated failures,  and  almost  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  he  poured 
forth  curses  and  denunciations  in  the  utmost  profusion  upon 
the  unheeding  and  seemingly  indifferent  half-breed. 

'*  Come  out  like  a  man,"  he  cried  to  him,  in  an  idle  chal- 
lenge ;  •*  come  out  and  meet  your  enemy,  and  not,  like  a 
snake,  crawl  into  your  hollow,  and  lie  in  waiting  for  his  heel. 
Come  out,  you  skunk,  and  you  shall  have  a  fair  fight,  and 
nobody  shall  come  between  us.  You  shall  have  your  distance 
jist  as  you  want  it,  and  it  shall  be  the  quickest  fire  that 
shall  make  the  difference  of  chances  between  us.  Come  out, 
you  spawn  of  a  nigger,  and  face  me,  if  you're  a  man." 

Thus  did  he  run  on  in  his  ineffectual  fury,  and  iropotently 
challenge  an  enemy  who  was  quite  too  wary  to  give  up  the 
vantage-ground  which  he  possessed.  The  same  fiendish 
chuckle  which  had  enraged  the  trooper  so  much  before,  again 
responded  to  his  challenge  from  the  tree,  again  stimulated 
him  to  newer  efforts,  which,  like  the  past,  were  unavailing. 
The  half-breed    condescended  no  other  reply.     He  gave  n9 
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reHpouse  whatooever  to  the  tleiuinciaiioiis  of  liis  enemy ; 
but,  coolly  turning  himself  occasionally  in  liis  spacious  sUeath, 
lie  vow  and  tlieu  raised  himself  slightly  upon  his  percbt  and 
placing  his  mouth  abreast  of  the  upper  aperture  in  the  tree* 
gratiiied  iiimself  by  an  oecasioiial  inhalation  of  the  fresh 
air — a  comnodity  iK>t  so  readily  afforded  by  his  limited  ae« 
commodations. 

Humphr«esi  meanwhile,  almost  exliansted  by  his  own  f«ry 
not  lesd  than  by  its  hopeless  labors,  had  thrown  himself  upon 
the  bank  in  front  of  the  opening,  watchiiig  ii  with  the  arid- 
ity  of  an  eagle.  But  Blonay  gave  him  no  second  eliance  for 
a  shot  while  he  lay  in  this  position.  He  watched  in  vain. 
Even  as  he  lay,  however,-  a  now  plan  suggested  itself  to 
his  mind,  and  one  so  certain  of  its  effect,  that  he  ctucsed 
himself  for  his  stupidity  that  did  not  suffer  him  to  think  of  it 
before.  With  the  thought,  he  started  to  his  feet  Detached 
masses  of  old  decay  big  trees,  the  remains  of  many  a  forest 
of  preceding  agest  lay  scattered  around  him.  .Here  and  there 
a  lightwood  knoti  and  here  an<l  there  the  yet  uudeoayed 
branch,  the  tribute  of  some  still  living  pine,  to  the  passiag 
hurrkane,  lay  contiguously  at  hand.  He  gathered  tliem  up 
with  impetuous  rapidity.  He  collected  a  pile  at  the  foot  of 
the  cypress,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  new  experiment 
Selecting  from  this  pile  one  of  the  largest  log^  he  thrust  it 
through  the  water,  and  into  tlie  hollow  of  the  tree,  seeking 
to  wedge  it  between  the  inner  knobs  on  which  the  feet  of 
Blonay  were  evidently  resting.  But  the  half4)reed  soon  be- 
came aware  of  the  new  design,  which  he  opposed,  as  well  as 
he  could,  with  a  desperate  effort  He  saw,  and  was  instantly 
conscious  of»  his  danger.  Witli  his  feet  he  baffled  for  a  long 
time  the  efforts  of  his  enemy,  until,  enraged  at  length,  Hum- 
phries seised  upon  a  jagged  knot  of  lightwood,  which  he 
thrust  against  oiie  of  the  striving  legs  of  the  half- breed,  and  em- 
ploying another  heavy  knot  as  a  mallet,  he  drove  the  wedge 
forward  unrelentingly  against  the  yielding  flesh,  wluch  was 
torn  and  lacerated  dreadfully  by  the  sharp  edges  of  the  wood. 
Under  the  sudden  pain  of  the  wound,  the  feet  were  drawn 
upt  and  the  woodman  was  suffered  to  proceed  in  his  design 
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Tbe  miseralile  wretch  in  the  tree,  thus  doomed  to  be  b.iried 
alive>  was  now  willing  to  come  to  terme  with  his  enemy.  His 
voiee  hollow)}'  reached  tbe  ears  of  his  exalting  captor,  as  he 
agneed  to  accept  his  terms  of  £ght,  if  he  would  suffer  him 
to  come  down.  But  the  reply  of  Humphries  partook  some* 
what  of  the  savage  nature  ol  his  victim. 

"No,  no  !  you  d — d  skmik,  yon  shall  die  in  yowr  hole,  like 
a  varmint  as  you  are ;  and  the  cypress  shall  be  your  ooffin» 
as  it  has  been  your  house." 

The  voice  within  muttered  something  of  fight 

"  It's  loo  late  ^r  that,"  was  the  reply.  **  I  gave  you  the 
ehanee  once,  and  you  wouldn't  take  it.  It's  the  worse  for 
you,  since  you  don't  get  another.  Here  you  sliall  stay,  if 
hanl  clnniks  *nd  solidTlightwood  can  keep  you,  until  your  yel- 
low flesh  rots  away  from  ybur  cursed  bones !  Here  you  stay 
till  the  lightning  rips  open  your  coffin,  or  the  hurricane  in  8ep> 
tember  tumbles  you  into  the  swamp." 

The  voiee  of  Blonay  was  still  heard,  though  more  and  more 
feebly,  as  the  hard  wood  was  driven  into  the  hollow— mass  • 
wedging,  mass — until  all  sounds  from  within,  wliether  of  plead- 
ing or  defianee*  seemed  to  die  away  into  a  plMiitive  murmur, 
that  came  faintly  through  the  thickening  barrier,  and  was 
almost  tmheard  by  Humphries,  as,  with  the  kiMHty  lever 
which  he  employed,  he  sent  the  heavy  wedges,  already  firm 
enough,  more  thoroughly  into  the  bosom  of  the  tree. 

His  labor  was  at  length  completed.  The  viethn  was  fas- 
tened up  securely,  beyond  his  own  efforts  of  escape.  He 
was  effectually  sealed  up,  and  the  seal  oould  only  be  taken 
off  by  a  strong  hand  irotn  without.  Where,  in  tliat  deep  forest 
recess,  wild  and  tangled,  could  succor  find  him  out  ?  What 
hope  that  his  feeble  voice  could  reach  tbe  ears  of  any  pas- 
sing moirtal !  There  was  no  hope  but  in  the  mercy  of  his 
enemy,  and  of  that  the  captive  and  doomed  man  could  iMive 
no  hope,  even  if  he  pleaded  for  his  life — an  idea  that  never 
once  entered  into  his  mind. 

His  doom  was  written,  and  the  partisan  paused  before  the 
tree,  and  his  eye  rested  on  tlie  aperture  above.  The  body 
of  the  imprisoned    roan  was   heard    to    writhe    about  in  bis 
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cell.  Hiimpliries  stepped  back,  the  better  to  survey  tbe  Aper 
liii>0.  Ill  another  Dioment  be  beheld  tbe  blear  eyes  of  bis  vie- 
ttm  peeriug  fortb  upon  bim,  and»  firm  aud  fearless  as  be  was* 
he  slmddered  at  their  expression.  Their  natural  ugliness  was 
enlarged  and  exaggerated  by  the  intensity  of  his  despair. 
Before,  they  had  been  but  disgusting— they  were  now  frightful 
to  the  beholder.  As  he  looked  upon  him,  the  first  feeling  of 
Humphries  was  to  lift  his  rifle  and  shoot  him ;  but,  aa  the 
weapon  was  elevated,  he  saw  that  the  half-breed  no  longer 
shrank  from  I  he  meditated  shot  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
now  rather  to  invoke  his  death,  as  even  a  mercy  in  that  prefer- 
able form,  at  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  But  his  desire  was  not 
complied  with. 

"  No,  no.  Why  shouUl  I  waste  the  bullet  upon  you  ?  You 
took  to  the  hollow  like  a  beast.  You  shall  die  like  one.  It's 
a  fit  death  for  one  like  you.  You've  been  hunting  after  my 
blood  quite  too  long.  I  won't  spill  yours,  but  I'll  leave  it  to  dry 
up  in  your  heart,  aud  you  shall  feel  it  freezing  aud  diying 
up  all  tlie  time."  « 

He  surveyed  his  viotim  as  he  spoke  with  a  malicious  joy, 
which  at  length  grew  into  a  paiuful  sort  of  delight,  it  was  so 
intense— so  maddening— so  strange,  since  it  followed  a  tran- 
Mtion  from  the  extremest  sense  of  appreciation  to  one  of  un- 
looked-for security.  His  ecstasies  at  lengtli  broke  forth  into 
tumultuous  and  unmitigated  laughter. 

The  deportment  of  the  half-breed  was  changed.  His  fea- 
tures seemed  to  undergo  elevation,  and  tbe  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  fate,  as  he  now  beheld  it,  even  gave  dignity  to  their  ex- 
pression. He  spoke  to  his  enemy  in  language  of  the  most  btt- 
hig  asperity.  Hjs  sarcasm  was  coarse,  but  effective,  as  it  ac- 
corded with  his  own  natm*e  and  the  education  of  his  foe.  He 
taunted  him  witli  cowardice,  with  every  meanness,  and  strove 
to  irritate  him  by  reproaches  of  himself  and  his  connections, 
aspersions  upon  his  mother  and  his  sister,  in  language  and  as- 
sertion, which,  among  the  vulgar,  is  almost  always  effectual  in 
irritating  to  the  last  degree  of  human  violence.  The  object  of 
Blonay  was  to  provoke  Humpkiies  to  the  use  of  the  more 
ready  weapon,  which  would  h|ive  given  him  death  without  the 
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prolonged  tortare  consequent  upon  such  a  doom  as  that  to 
which  he  was  now  destined.  But  tlie  partisan  readily  divined 
his  object,  and  denied  him  the  desired  boon. 

•*No,  no,  catch  old  birds  with  chaff,"  he  replied,  coolly, 
•'  You  shall  die  as  you  are.  I'll  just  take  the  liberty  of  putting  a 
plug  into  that  hollow,  which  will  give  you  less  chance  to  talk  out, 
as  you  now  seem  pleased  to  do.  I'll  stop  out  a  little  more  of 
the  sweet  air,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  better  what  I  leave  you." 

Thus  saying,  he  threw  together  a  few  chunks  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  and,  rising  upon  them,  well  provided  with  a  wedge 
estimated  to  fit  the  aperture,  he  prepared  to  drive  it  in,  and 
placed  it  at  the  opening  for  that  purpose,  llie  desperate  Bio* 
nay  thrust  one  hand  through  the  crevice,  in  the  vain  hope  to 
exclude  the  wedge.  But  a  blow  from  the  lightwood  knot  with 
which  Humphries  had  provided  himself  as  a  sort  of  mallet, 
crushed  the  extended  fingers  almost  into  a  mass,  and  the  half- 
breed  must  have  fainted  from  the  pain,  as  the  hand  was  in- 
stantly  withdrawn  ;  and  when  the  partisan  drove  in  the  wedge, 
the  face  of  the  victim  had  sunk  below  the  opening,  and  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  His  task  completed,  he  descended  fix)m 
his  perch,  threw  aside  the  chunks  which  had  supported  him, 
and  set  off  to  find  his  horse.  He  was  at  last  secure  from  the 
hunter  of  blood — he  had  triumphed -— and  yet  he  could  not 
keep  down  the  fancy,  which  continually,  as  he  went,  imbodied 
the  supposed  cries  of  the  half-breed  in  litde  gusts  of  wind, 
that  seemed  to  pursue  him ;  and,  when  he  emerged  from  the 
wood,  a  strange  chill  went  through  his  bones,  and  he  looked 
back  momently,  even  when  the  gigantic  cypress,  which  was 
the  sepulchre  of  his  enemy,  no  longer  reared  up  its  solemn 
spire  in  his  sight.  It  was  no  longer  behind  him.  It  seemed 
to  move  before  him  faster  than  his  horse  ;  and  he  spurred  the 
Animal  furiously  forward,  Seeking  to  pass  the  fast-travelling 
tree,  and  to  escape  the  moaning  sound  whieh  ever  came  after 
him  upon  the  breeze. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

THE   SIGNAL. 

Tjik  de.iid  wrh  done  ;  aiuI  Hnmplirtes,  fatigued  by  a  loDg  and 
nrduoas  duty  on  tlie  previous  iiiglit,  and  doubly  so  from  tlie 
exciting  circinnstances  just  narrated,  hnrried  ito  bis  place  of 
retreat  and  repose  in  tbe  swamp  covert  of  tbe  partisans.  He 
could  sleep  now.  Yox  a  long  period  bis  sleep  bad  been  trou- 
bled and  unsatisfactory.  His  apprebensions  were  now  quieted, 
and  sweet  must  be  tbat  first  sleep  wbicb  we  feel  to  be  secure 
from  tbe  efforts  off  a  long-sleepless  enemy. 

His  companions*  nieanwbilet  bad  tbe  duties  of  tbe  scout  to 
execute,  and  eacb  bad  gone  upon  bis  several  tasks.  Witber- 
spoon,  witb  wbom  our  course  now  lies,  true  to  bis  friend,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  tbe  woods  tbat  surrounde<l  tbe  camp  of  Bars- 
field.  B^  maintained  a  close  watcb  upon  tbe  premises  in  wbich 
Mellicbampe  lay  a  prisoner.  How  be  knew  of  tbe  youtb'spre- 
dicsment  may  not  be  said,  but  certain  it.  is  be  was  informed 
botb  AS  to  tbe  nature  of  bis  injuries  and  bis  condition.  He 
bad,  probably,  lurked  in  the  bollow,  or  listened  from  a  tree, 
wbilean  incautious  sentinel  prattled  to  bis  comrade;  or,  wbicli 
is  not  lesK  probable,  be  bad  gatberod  bis  intelligence  from  soma 
outlying  negro  of  tbe  plantation,  wliose  address  enabled  bim 
to  steal  fortb  at  ii^tervals,  in  spite  of  tbe  surrounding  sentinels. 

Solicitous,  to  tbe  last  degree,  for  tbe  safety  of  tbe  youtb,  of 
wbose  safety,  wliilo  in  tbe  custody  of  Barsfield,  be  balfdes* 
paired,  be  availed  himself  of  bis  duties  as  a  scout  to  liu*k  about 
the  neighborhood,  in  the  faint  hope  to  comnuniicate  with,  or  in 
some  other  way  to  serve,  the  prisoner.  Night  after  night,  for 
a  week  before  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  r*.ome,  bad  he 
cheered  tbe  heart  and   strengthened  tbe  hope  of  Mellicbnmpe 
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witli  his  well  knowii-wniBtle.  It  may  be  scarce  necessary  to 
0ay,  that  the  faithful  inferior  foiinri  no  less  gi'atification  in  this 
sad  office  than  did  the  youth  to  whom  it  taught  the  unrelaxing, 
tliongh  as  yet  ineffectual,  watchfulness  of  a  friend. 

The  dexterity  of  Witherspoon  admirably  sorted  with  his 
fidelity  and  courage.  Fearlessly  did  he  penetrate  the  nearest 
points  to  which  he  might  approach^  without  ceitainty  of  being 
seen,  of  the  camp  of  his  enemy.  The  frequent  exercise  of  his 
faculties  as  a  woodman,  a  native  ease  and  self-confidence,  and 
a  heart  top  much  interested  in  a  single  object  to  feel  any  scru- 
ples or  fear  any  danger,  prompted  him  to  a  dcgi-ee  uf  hardi- 
hood which,  in  a  less  admirable  scout,  would  have  been  child- 
ish audacity  ;  but  it  was  in  him  the  result  of  a  calm  conviction 
of  his  own  readiness  of  resource,  and  of  his  general  ability  to 
meet  emergencies.  He  knew  himself  as  well  as  his  enemy, 
and  reli^d-upon  his  own  sense  of  superiority.  This  confidence, 
however,  seduced  him  into  no  incautiousness.  He  timed  his 
movements  with  a  just  reference  to  all  tlie  circumstances  of 
his  situation ;  chose  his  route  and  designed  his  purpose  well 
before  entering  upon  it;  and,  this  done,  dashed  forward  with 
the  boldness  of  the  tiger,  and  the  light,  scarce  perceptible  foot 
step  of  the  wild  turkey  in  April. 

It  was  night  when,  after  making  a  circuit  around  Barsfield'i 
position,  and  scanning  it  carefully  ou  every  side,  he  reached  a 
copse  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  where,  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, we  found  himself  and  Mellichampe  concealed.  It  was  an 
old  haunt,  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  grass  and  mused  list- 
lessly, like  one  who,  after  long  strifes  and  a  heating  exorcise 
abroad,  conies  homo  to  the  repose  and  permitted  freedoms  of 
his  own  fireside  and  family.  The  camp-fires  were  sprinkled 
about  the  woods  before  him,  looking  dimly  enough  in  conti-ast 
^  with  the  pale  but  brighter  gleams  of  the  now  ascending  moon. 
The  house  in  which  Mellichampe  was  confined  stood  a  little 
beyond,  but  as  yet  undistinguishable.  The  scout  lay  aud 
mused  upon  the  fate  and  probable  fortunes  of  his  friend,  and 
his  thoughts,  breaking  through  the  bounds  of  his  own  restrain 
iDg  consciousness,  were  framed  into  words  upon  his  lips  with 
out  his  own  volition. 
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"  T  could  swear  lie  answered  me  last  niglit  There's  no 
mistake.  Three  times  it  come  upon  the  wind ;  first,  quick  and 
shrill,  to  ketch  the  ear — then  slow  and  sad — and  then  quick 
and  shrill  agin.  'Twas  a  great  distance  to  hear  a  whistle,  but 
the  wind  come  np  jist  then,  and  I'm  sure  I  heard  it ;  and  it 
was  sich  a  blessed  sort  of  music,  coming  from  Airuest,  that,  bj 
gracious! — I  can't  help  it — I'll  go  closer  agin,  an^  see  if  I 
can't  git  some  more  of  it.  It's  a  sign  he's  doing  better  if  he's 
able  to  whistle,  and  it's  a  clear  sign  he  hears  me,  when  he's 
able  to  answer.  I'll  try  it  agin  soon  as  I  see  that  big  fire 
kindled  that  burns  upon  the  left,  for  then  I  know  they'll  be 
busy  at  the  supper.  He  shall  hear  me  agin,  by  gimini  !  He 
shall  know  I  ain't  forgotten  him — though,  to  be  sure,  there's 
but  little  can  be  done  for  him  yet.  Them  d — d  blasted  tories 
are  too  thick  about  Barsfield,  and  the  'fox'  must  wait  and 
watch  a  little  longer  before  he  can  make  a  break.  Gimini ! 
it's  hard  enough,  but  there's  no  way  to  help  it." 

Ho  soliloquized  thus  upon  a  variety  of  matters,  all  bearing 
upon  this  subject;  and,  had  a  scout  of  the  enemy  been  crouch- 
ing among  the  branches  of  the  tree  above  him,  he  might  have 
picked  up  for  Barsfield  many  a  valuable  little  secret  touching 
the  condition  and  the  force  of  Marion.  The  fnithfal  Wither- 
spoon  was  one  of  those  itigenuous  persons  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  their  thought* "out  freely,  and  who,  thinking  to  him- 
self, is  yet  quite  as  likely  to  be  confiding  and  communicative, 
as  if  he  was  really  engaged  in  delivering  a  message  to  his 
superior.  You  could  have  heard  from  his  lips  on  this  occasion, 
without  much  striving  to  hear,  what  were  the  general  objects 
of  the  partisan — how  he  was  busy  gathering  his  men  in  the 
swamp  for  the  co-operation,  in  future  strife,  with  the  newly- 
forming  army  of  Greene — of  designs  upon  the  rapidly-rushing, 
and  perhaps  too  self-confident,  career  of  Bannister  Tarleton  ; 
and,  to  come  more  immediately  to  the  interest  before  us,  he 
might  have  learned  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  we  do,  of  the 
organization  of  an  especial  corps,  to  be  commanded  by  Major 
Sinp^leton,  liaving  for  its  object  the  rescue  of  the  youthful 
Melliohampe,  whenever  it  should  be  ascertained  that  be  was 
to  be  removed  to  Charleston.    This  was  a  primary  eonaiderft- 
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%ion  with  the  partisan.  The  tender  mercies  of  a  Charleston 
commandant,  and  of  a  board  of  British  officers  for  inqnirj, 
were  well  known ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  youth  was  a  fear 
with  all  his  friends,  should  he  not  be  rescued  from  the  clutches 
of  his  foe  before  his  transfer  to  the  scene  of  trial.  Too  haz- 
ardous an  enterprise  to  aim  at  this  rescue  while  the  youth  lay 
in  Barsfield's  well-defended  encampment,  the  partisan  simply 
prepared  himself  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  moment  when  a 
signal  from  his  scouts  should  apprise  him  of  the  movement 
of  any  guard  of  the  enemy  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  An 
ambush  on  the  wayside  was  the  frequent  resort  of  warriors 
who  were  only  too  few,  too  poorly  armed  and  provided,  to  risk 
a  more  daring  sort  of  warfare. 

The  camp  of  Barsfield  was  soon  illuminated  by  the  addi- 
tional fire  of  which  Witherspoon  had  spoken.  As  soon  as  he 
behold  it  he  proceeded,  cautiously  but  fearlessly,  to  pass  the 
intervening  road  ;  then,  keeping  close  alongside  of  the  left  or 
upward  bank  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  settlement,  he  stole 
along  from  tree  to  tree,  until  he  heard  the  measured  tread  of 
the  more  advanced  sentinels.  A  necessity  for  greater  precau- 
tion induced  a  pause.  He  stole,  a  moment  after,  to  the  edge 
of  the  ditch,  into  which  he  descended ;  then,  crawling  upon 
hands  and  knees  up  the  bank,  he  looked  over  into  the  avenue, 
and  distinguished  the  glittering  raiment' of  the  first  sentinel. 
In  the  distance  he  beheld  a  second,  with  coiTCSpOnding  pace, 
moving  his  "  lonely  round."  Resting  his  chin  upon  his  palm, 
Witherspoon  took  a  cool  sur\'ey  of  the  prospect,  and  did  not 
even  withdraw  himself  into  the  hollow  when  the  nearest  sol- 
dier, having  gained  his  limit,  wheeled  to  I'etrace  his  steps. 

"  I  could  nail  that  fellow's  best  button  now  with  a  sly  bul- 
let, if  'twas  any  use,  and  he  wouldn't  know  what  hurt  him," 
.was  the  half-muttered  thought  of  the  scout  as  the  sentinel 
approached.  The  man  came  forward  until  he  stood  abreast 
of  our  scout,  who  buried  himself  in  the  long  grass  as  he  ap- 
proached ;  then,  again.wheeling,  he  commenced  his  monotonous 
retui-n.  It  was  now  the  moment  for  Witherspoon  :  he  gath- 
ered himself  up  irstantly,  waited  in  readiness  until  the  senti- 
nel had  gone  half  of  his  distance,  then,  with  a  single  bound, 
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leaped  down  into  tlie  avenue,  aud  sought  hiB  way  acroat.  His 
tread  was  light,  wouderfully  light,  for  a  niau  so  heavy  ;  but  it 
did  not  escape  the  quick  ear  of  Uie  watchful  Briton.  He 
turned  instantly,  presented  Iiis^iece,  and  challenged.  But 
the  coast  was  clear ;  there  Was  nothing  to  be  seen ;  the  seont 
had  already  crossed  the  road,  and  was  sheltered  in  the  thick 
copse  on  the  other  bank  of  the  avenue.  The  leaves  and  bntKh 
were  shaken,  and  the  only  response  made  to  the  challenge  of 
the  sentry  was  the  hooting  of  a  melancholy  owl,  and  a  noise 
like  tlie  shaking  of  wings  among  the  branches. 

''  What's  the  matter  V*  cried  the  companion  sentinel,  ap- 
proaching the  challenger,  who  had  remained  stationary  in 
the  brief  interval  occupied  by  this  event  "  What  have  you 
seen?*' 

"  Nothing  —  it's  only  an  owl.  These  woods  are  full  of  them , 
the  d — d  things  keep  one  starting  on  all  sides  as  if  the  'swamp- 
fox'  himself  was  scrambling  over  the  ditch." 

The  scout  lay  close,  and  heard  the  question  and  response. 
He  chuckled  to  himself  with  no  little  self-complaisance  as  he 
listened. 

"  By  gimini  !'*  he  half-muttered  al<)ud,  "  what  a  poor  skunk 
of  a  fellow  I'd  be,  now,  if  my  eiiication  was  no  better  than 
that  sentry's.    Not  to  know  a  man's  hollow  from  a  blind  bird's!" 

Waiting  a  few  moments  until  the  guardians  of  tlie  nigli! 
had  resumed  their  walk,  he  at  length  boldly  left  the  copse,  aud 
proceeded  without  hesitation,  though  cautiously,  still  nearer  to 
the  house  which  held  the  prisoner. 

Meanwhile,  full  of  anxiety,  the  lovers  lingered  together. 
This  was  the  night  on  which  Scipio  was  despatched  in  search 
of  Witherspoon,  and  all  their,  thoughts  were  necessarily  given 
to  bis  successful  management  of  the  enterprise.  Well  might 
they  be  anxions;  and  how  natural  was  the  dee]^  and  breathless 
silence  which,  for  protracted  hours,  overspread  the  apartment 
as  if  with  a  dense  and  heavier  mantle  than  that  of  night.  The 
arm  of  Mellichampe  enfolded  the  waist  of  the  maiden.  She 
lay  sadly,  as  was  her  wont,  upon  its  supporting  strength  ;  and 
her  cheek,  with  all  the  confidence  of  true  and  unsophisticated 
affection,  rested  upon  his  bosom.     She  feared  notJiing^-aha 
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doubted  nothing — at  that  moment ;  for  she  knew  how  noble, 
vas  the  heart  that  beat  beneath  it. 

Her  fears  were  elsewhere.  The  fate  of  her  lover  hung  sus- 
|»ende(t,  as  it  were,  upon  a  thread.  He  was  about  to  seek  a 
perilous  chance  for  life,  to  escape  from  a  more  perilous,  and, 
as  it  appeared  to  them,  an  unavoidable  necessity.  Upon  the 
cunning  of  the  slave — upon  his  successful  search  after  the 
partisans- — and  upon  their  readiness  and  ability  for  the  adven- 
ture, the  life  of  Mellichanipe  depended.  Jlovf  many  contin- 
gencies to  be  met  and  overcome !  how  many  difficulties  to  be 
avoided  or  surmounted  !  how  many  dangers  to  be  hazarded 
and  Houglitl  The  accumulathig  thoughts  of  these  took  from 
her  all  hope.  She  was  no  longer  sanguine,  thougli  her  more 
buoyant  h>ver,  in  all  the  eloquent  warmth  of  a  young  hcai*t, 
strove  to  persuade  her  into  confidence.  8ho  lay  upon  his 
%bo8om,  and  wept  hitter  tears. 

Suddenly  there  came  again  to  the  apartment  the  faint,  dis- 
tant, but  distinct  souiiil  —  the  whistle  of  the  woodman.  Mclli- 
ehampe  lifted  her  head  from  its  place  of  rest,  and  his  heart 
increased  its  beatings.  His  eye  brightened ;  and,  as  she  be- 
held its  glance,  her  own  kindled  amid  its  tears.  Again  and 
again  did  the  well-known  notes  glide  into  the  apartment,  and 
well  did  the  youth  know  then  that  his  friends  \vere  at  hand. 

"Hear!  hear  it,  my  Janet?  He  is  there— it  is  Wither- 
spoon  —  it  is  his  signal  —  the  same  that  has  come  to  me,  and 
cheered  me,  night  after  night,  when  you  could  no  longer  be 
with  me.     Do  you  not  hear  it?" 

The  sense  of  the  maiden  did  not  seem  so  quick  as  tliat  of 
her  lover.  She  paused  ;  and,  though  her  eye  had  caught  a 
glow  from  the*  kindled  expression  of  his,  it  still  seemed  that 
she  doubted  the  reality  of  the  sounds  when  an  appeal  was  made 
to  her  own  distinct  consciousness.  She  was  a  sweet  depen- 
dant— one  who  could  receive  consolation  from  the  assurances 
of  another;  but,  save  in  love,  who  could  give  little  in  return. 

"Is  it  a  whistle,  Ernest? — it  seems  to  me  little  more  than 
a  murmur  of  the  wind  .  .  .  Ah  !  I  do  —  I  do  hear  it  now — it 
is;  it  is  a  whistle."  And  her  head  sank,  in  joy,  again  upon 
the  manly  and  aroused  bosom  of  her  lover. 
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*'  It  is  lie,  and  all's  well  if  Scipio  does  not  miss  liim.  Janet, 
dear  love,  we  must  see  to  this.  Scipio  may  not  yet  be  gone; 
and,  Jf  not,  metliinka  I  can  direct  liim  to  tlie  very  spot  whence 
til ese  sounds  come.  I  know  I  can.  See,  dear — hark!  To 
the  north  —  directly  to  the  north  —  is  it  not?  You  bear  it 
now — there,  in  that  direction;  and  that  is  toward  the  little 
bay  that  lies  between  this  house  and  the  avenue.  That's  just 
the  spot  in  which  a  good  scout  would  Iprk  at  such  a  moment, 
and  from  that  spot  he  knows  that  I  can  bear  his  signal.  He 
must  be  there  now  ;  and  if  Scipio  passes  in  that  difection,  he 
must  find  him.  If  not  gone,  the  fellow  must  go  at  once,  for 
Witherspoon  can't  remain  long  in  one  spot  while  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  scouts  may  trouble  him.  See  to  it,  then,  dear 
Janet — see  if  Scipio  be  not  gone,  and  send  him  on  that 
course :  and  hold  me  not  burdensome,  dearest,  that  I  give  yoo, 
in  these  dangerous  hours,  more  employment  than  affection.^ 

"  Speak  not  thus,  dear  Ei*ncst,"  replied  the  maiden,  fondly, 
as  she  proceeded  to  execute  the  mission — "speak  not  thus — 
not  thus  to  me.  Are  not  Love's  labors  his  pleasures  always ! 
does  he  not  rejoice  to  serve  1  I  do,  I  am  since.  I  feel  that 
my  best  pleasures  are  my  labors  always— always  when  they 
are  taken  for  you." 

"Heaven  bless  you,  my  Janet,"  he  murmured  fondly  in 
reply,  as  his  lips  were  pressed  upon  her  forehead ;  "  Heavas 
bless  you,  and  make  me  worthy  of  all  this  devotion.'* 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

COW-CHASING. 

But  Scipio  was  already  gone  upon  bis  mission,  and  the 
maiden  looked  for  liim  in  vain.  The  next  fear  of  Mellichampe 
was  that  he  should  miss  the  person  he  sought.  Scipio,  how« 
ever,  though  he  had  left  the  house,  had  not  yet  passed  the 
enclosure.  The  line  of  sentinels  had  yet  to  be  gone  through ; 
and  a  task,  like  that  we  have  just  seen  overcome  by  Wither- 
spoon,  bad  yet  to  be  performed  by  the  negi'o  in  crossing  the 
avenue.  He  had  his  arts  also,  and  bis  plan  was  one  after  his 
own  heart  and  fashion. 

Creeping  along  by  the  fence,  which  ran  circnitously  from 
the  bouse  of  the  overseer  to  the  avenue,  and  which  we  have 
seen  employed  as  a  screen  to  Singleton's  riflemen,  he  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  avenne,  though  without  being  able  to  cross 
it  at  the  point  be  made.  The  sentinels  in  this  quarter  were 
too  numerous  and  close  to  permit  him  to  attempt  it  there,  and, 
keeping  along  the  skirts  of  the  copse  and  under  its  shade,  he 
moved  upward.  The  soldiers  of  Barsfield  were  more  watchful 
without  than  within;  and,  though  but  a  few  yards  separated 
the  negro,  in  his  stealthy  progress,  from  the  pacing  sentinel, 
such  was  the  address  of  Scipio,  that  he  occasioned  not  the 
slightest  apprehension.  But  to  cross  the  avenue,  and  reach 
the  dense  wood  that  lay  on  the  opposite  side,  was  the  work 
of  most  difficult  achievement. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  was  the  aim  of  Scipio  to  pass  tlirough 
a  drain  which  crossed  the  avenue,  and  conducted  theVaters 
from  the  two  ditches,  when  overflowed,  into  a  third,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  carried  off  into  a  hollow  bay  lying  some 
flfty  yards  distant  in  the  woods.     To  penetrate  the  umbra* 
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geons  copse  on  one  side  of  the  avenue-* to  watch  the  moment 
wlieu  the  sentinel's  back  should  be  tamed  — then,  dropping 
down  silently  into  the  ditch,  to  crawl  into  the  drain,  the  month 
of  which  was  immediately  alongside  of  it,  was  the  scheme  of 
Scipio. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  he  passed  on  with  all  the 
stealthy  adroitness  of  the  wildcat — now  hurrying,  as  he  foiuid 
himself  too  much  without  the  cover  of  the  trees— now  crawl- 
ing  forward,  on  hands  and  knees,  as  the  clambering  vines 
around  him  set  a  firm  barrier  against  undue  uprightness — 
and  liow  lying  or  standing,  iHotionless,  as  any  warning  or  oc- 
casional sounds  reached  his  ears,  fi-oni  either  the  camp  wliich 
he  had  left,  or  tlie  woods  to  which  l»e  was  speeding.  ThA 
exceeding  brightness  of  the  moonlight  rendered  increased  pre* 
cautions  necessary,  aud  gave  bitter  occasion  of  complaint  to 
tlie  negro,  to  wtiom,  like  all  of  his  color,  the  darkness  of  the 
night  was  a  fHmtliar  thing,  and  opposed  no  sort  of  obstruction 
^o  his  nocturnal  wanderings  when  the  plantations  otherwise 
ware  all  fust  asleep,  He  penetrated  the  copse,  and,  thmsttng 
his  sable  visage  through  the  shrubbery,  locked  from  side  to 
side  upon  the  two  sentinels  who  paced  that  portion  of  the 
avenue  in  sight.  He  dtily  noted  their  distances  and  position, 
and,  receding  a  pace,  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  bank  and 
crawled  downward  into  the  ditch.  The  mouth  of  the  drain 
lay  a  little  above  him,  conveniently  open  and  large ;  and  there 
could  have  been  no  sort  of  difficulty,  when  he  once  reached 
that  point,  of  making  his  way  through  it  into  the  opposite 
cover. 

But  it  so  happened  that  Scipio,  in  his  progress,  gave  more 
of  his  regards  to  the  sentinel,  and  less  to  the  path  immediately 
before  him,  than  was  either  prudent  or  prop^.  He  did  not 
perceive  a  slender  and  decayed  pine-limb  which  lay  partially 
over  the  route  he  was  pursuing.  His  hand  nested  heavily  upon 
il  in  his  progress,  and  it  gave  way  beneath  the  preasnre,  with 
a  crack  which  might  have  reached  the  ears  of  a  sentlqel  at 
a  much  greater  distance.  With  the  sound,  he  tinrned  suddenly 
in  the  direction  of  the  negro.  The  poor  fellow  had  his  work 
to  begin  anew.     He  had  plunged,  with  the  yielding  bniiidi« 
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incoutiuoMtly  into  Uie  iiiii-e,  and  in  M«e  first  m^meiitof  the 
a^ideiit  1m9  QUtii'efH^e  Iiad  been  iiomor^ed  jn  its  filipne. 
,  lUo^oixi,  there  w.as  no  time  fot  regreta*  attd  hut  little  for  re- 
flection. The  proi^eeding  of  8cipio  was  that  of  an  instlQCt 
JT^thor  ihan  a  thought.  He  heard  the  fierce  .challenge  of  the 
sentinel,  who  yet  did  not  see  him.  He  saw  that,  in  any  en- 
deavor at  flight,  he  must  be  shot ;  and  to  oeek  to  prosecute  bis 
scheme  would  be  idle,  as  the  drain  lay  between  him  and  the 
advancing  soldier;  he  could  not  reach  it  in  tiu^e  to  escape  his 
eyes.  In.  boJdnessi  alone  could  he  hope  to  escape  ;  and,  in  the 
moment  of  suddeu  peril,  audacity  is  frequently  the  truest  wis- 
dom. He  rpse  upon  his  feet  with  the  utmost  composure;  and, 
without  seeking  to  retreat  or  advance,  exclaimed  as  he  rose, 
in  all  the  gusto  of  a  well-fed  negro's  phraseology,  with  a  de- 
gree of  impudence  which  might  have  imposed  upon  a  more  sa- 
gacious head  than  that  of  the  sentinel  before  him  — 

''liQoka  'm*e,  misser  sodger,  tek'  care  how  you  shoot  at 
maussa  nigger.  Good  turbant  berry  scarce  in  dis  country  ; 
and,  when  gomplemen  hab  sarbant  like  Scip,  ho  ain't  foolish 
'nough  Air  cell  *.em.  No  gould — no  silber  money  guine  buy 
Scip ;  so  take  care,  I  tell  you,  how  you  spile  you*  pocket" 

"Why,  what  the  h  —  II,  Scip,  are  you  doing  there?"  de- 
manded the  gruff  soldier,  who  knew  him  well. 

"  Ki,  Mass  Booram,  wha'  for  you  ax  sich  foolish  question  ? 
Enty  you  see  I  tumble  in  do  ditch?  Suppose  you  tink  I  guine 
dere  o'  purpose,  and  spile  my  best  breeches  ?  You's  wrong.  I 
hold  on  de  branch,  and  de  branch  breck,  and  so  I  tumble. 
Wha'  more  ?     Da's  all." 

**  And  suppose,  Scip,  that,  instead  of  coming  uj)  to  you  civ- 
ily,  as  I  have  done,  I  should  have  sent  a  bullet  into  your  ribs, 
or  poked  you  a  little  with  this  bagnet  ?" 

"  You  bin  do  sich  ting,  Mass  Booram,  I  say  you  no  gem- 
pieman.  Nebber  gempleaian  hit  nigger  if  he  kin  help  it ; 
'kaise  a  nigger's  a  'spectable  character  wha'  can't  help  heself 
Da's  a  good  reason  for  udder  people  for  uo  hu't  'em.  'Tis  only 
poor  buckrah  dat  does  trouble  nigger.  Scip  has  ambitions  for 
gempleman ;  but  a  poor  buckrah.  Mass  Booram,  he  no  wuss 
tree  copper." 
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"  All  very  well,  Scipio  ;  but  wbat  broagbt  you  bere,  old  fel- 
low ?     Don't  you  know  you  bare  no  bueiuess  in  tbis  quarter  f 

"  Wbo  tell  you  dat,  Mass  Booram  t  He'«  ad — n  fool  of  m 
nigger  besself  if  be  tell  you  so.  Wba's  de  reason  I  say  to  f 
'kaise,  you  see,  I  kah  business  in  dis  quarter.  Let  me  ax  you 
few  questionst  Mass  Booram,  and  talk  like  a  gempleman,  *kaise 
I  can't  'spect  wbite  man  wben  be  lib  'pon  gar-broff " 

"  Go  on,  Scip,"  replied  ibe  soldier,  complacently. 

**  Fuss,  den,  you  know  I  bab  maussa».enty  1" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  if  you  bad  n't,  Scip,  I'd  take  you  for  my- 
self; I  like  H  good  nigger  migbtily." 

*'  'Spec  you  does,  but  da's  notbing ;  you  bab  for  ax  if  good 
nigger  likes  you.  Maussa  want  to  sell  Scip,  be  gib  um  ticket 
look  be  owner ;  da's  de  business.  But  da's  not  wba'  we  bab 
for  talk  'bout.     If  I  b'long  to  maussn,  wba'  be  name  1" 

*•  Wby,  Mr.  Berkeley,  to  be  sure  !" 

'•Da's  a  gospel.  I  b'longs  to  Dick  Berkeley — dis  plantation 
b'long  to  Dick  Berkeley  —  Dick  Berkeley  bab  be  cow,  enty, 
Mass  Booram  V* 

'*  Yes,  cow  and  calf  in  plenty,  and  enougli  of  cverytbing 
beside.  I  only  wisli  I  bad  balf  as  mucb,  I  would  not  carry 
tbis  d  — d  heavy  musket." 

*'  Ha  !  you  leff  off  sodger  ?  You  right,  Mass  Booram  ;  sodger 
is  bad  business,  nebber  sodger  is  good  gem  pieman.  He  hab 
for  cuss — he  bab  for  drunk;  be  hab  for  hu't  udder  people 
wba's  jist  as  good  and  much  better  dan  heself.  I  terra  you 
what.  Mass  Booram,  Scip  wouldn't  be  sodger  for  de  world  and 
all  da's  in  it;  be  radder  be  poor  bucki-a — any  ting  sooner 
dan  sodger.  A  sodger  is  a  poor  debbil,  dat  bab  no  ambition 
for  'flpectability :  I  radder  be  nigger-driber  any  dtij,  dan  cap- 
pin,  like  Mass  Barsfield." 

**  You  would,  would  you  T  you  d — d  conceited  crow  in  a 
corn-field!  Wby,  Scipio,  you're  the  most  vainest  flycatchei 
in  the  country."  said  the  other,  good-naturedly.  Scipio  re> 
ceived  the  speech  as  a  compliment. 

"  Tank  you,  Mass  Booram.  You's  a  gempleman,  and  can 
comprehend.  But  wba' I  was  telling  you?  ah!  Massa  bab 
cow.     Wba'  den  ?  Now  I  guine  show  y  »u,wba'  bring  me  here. 
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UaVtome  of  you  siidger  bin  giiine  tief  de  B)ilk,  and  br^ck 
tluwii  d©  gate  of  de  cow-lot.  Wlia'deni — Briudle  gone— 
Decky  gone — Polly  gone.  Tree  of  mauBsa  best  cow  gone, 
'kaiee  you  sodger  lab  milk.  Wka'  Bcip  for  do  ?  Wba'  inanssa 
tell  iim.  It's  dat  is  brin  me  bere.  I  gain e  look  for  de  cow.  I 
no  bring  am  home  by  daylight,  maussa  say  driber  shall  gib 
me  h-11." 

**  And  so  yoa  want  to  pass  here,  Scipio,  in  order  to  look  ^ 
afler  the  cattle  ?    Suppose  now  I  should  not  suffer  you  to  pass, 
suppose  I  should  send  you  back  to  get  your  flogging  V* 

*  Suppose  you  does  V*  said  the  other,  boldly ;  '*  suppose  you 
does,  you's  no  gempleman.  Da's  a  mean  buc\rah,  Mass  Boo- 
ram,  wha'  kin  do  so  to  .poor  nigga.  Wha'  for  you  guine  let 
manssa  gib  me  h-11 1  I  ebber  hurt  you.  Mass  Booram  ?  'Tis 
you  own  sodger  guine  for  tief  de  milk,  dat's  let  out  Brindle 
and  Becky.  Scip  nebber  let  'em  out.  Wha'  for  you  no  say  — 
whip  de  sodger — wha'  for  you  say  whip  de  nigga  ?" 

'^  It  is  a  hsrd  case,  Scip,  and  you  shall  pass,  though  it's  agin 
orders.  But  remember,  old  boy,  when  you  bring  home  the 
cows,  I  must  have  the  first  milking.  Tou  shall  provide  me 
with  milk  so  long  as  we  stay  here  for  saving  you  from  this  flog- 
ging-" 

^Da's  a  bargain/'  said  the  negro,  preparing  to  depai*t: 
"  da's  fair.  Mass  Booram,  I  bin  always  tink  you  was  a  gem- 
pleman, dat  hab  a  lub  for  poor  nigga.  I  kin  speak  for  you 
after  dis." 

**  Thank  you,  Scipio,"  said  the  other  good-naturedly.  "  Take 
piece  of  gunja — he  berry  good,  Mass  Booram — my  wife  make 
'em." 

The  qegro  broke  his  molasses-cake  evenly  between  himself 
and  tlie  soldier,  who  did  not  scruple  readily  to  receive  it.  A 
few  more  words  were  exchanged  between  them,  when,  passing 
the  avenue»  Scipio  hurried  forward,  and  found  himself,  his 
chief  difficulties  surmounted,  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ad- 
joining woods. 

Free  of  all  present  restraint,  the  tongue  of  Scipio,  after  a 
veiry  common  fashion  among  negroes,  discoursed  freely  to  its 
proprietor,  aloud,  upon  the  difficulties  yet  before  him. 
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**  Well,  'spose  I  pass  one,  da's  noting.  Plenty  moire,  I  speek. 
scatter  'bout  here  in  deae  woods  ;  and,  ef  he  ain't  tory — wha' 
den  t  Some  of  dese  Marion  men  jis'  as  bad.  He  make  not'ing 
of  shoot  poor  nigga,  if  it's  only  to  git  he  jacket.  Cracky ! 
wha'  dat  now  ?  I  liear  someting.  Cha !  'tis  de  win'  only. 
He  hab  all  kind  of  noiee  m  die  wood  for  frighten  people — 
sometime  he  go  like  a  man  groan  wid  a  biillet-hol«  work  in  he 
back.  Nudder  time  he  go  like  a  p«88on  was  laughing;  but  I 
don't  see  nothig  here  to  make  pussow  laugh.  Da's  a  ueise  now 
[don't  comprehend — like  de  nocking  ob  old  dry  sticks  to- 
gedder ;  'spose  its  some  bird  da's  flopping  off  de  moschetns  wid 
his  wings.  It's  a  bad  place  in  dis  woods,  and  I  wonder  wha' 
make  dat  Dick  Wedderspoon  liib  'em  so.  Whay  him  now, 
'tis  like  a  blind  nigga  that  don't  come  when  you  want  urn.  I 
no  bin  look  arter  nm  now,  I  plump  jist  'pon  um.  I  no  hab 
noting  to  ax  um,  he  sure  for  answen  I  no  hab  noting  to  gib 
um,  he  sure  f6r  pnt  out  he  hand  for  something.     He's  a — " 

At  that  moment  a  heavy  slap  upon  the  cheek  from  a  pon- 
derous hand  saluted  the  soliloquiaing  Scipio,  and  arrested  bis 
complainings.  The  light  flashed  from  the  negro's  eyes  as  he 
tni-ned  st  this  rough  salutation. 

"  Cracky  !  Who  da  dat  —  Mass  Wedderspoon  ?" 

"Ah,  you  rascal — you  knoVd  well  euougli.  You  only 
talked  out  your  impudent  stuff  for  me  to  hear,  8cipio,  'eaoie 
you  know'd  I  was  close  at  hand." 

••  I  sway  to  Gr-d,  Mass  Wedderspoon,  I  nebber  b'lieb  yo* 
been  so  close.     I  bin  look  for  you." 

•*  Wliy,  you  numffknll,  yon  came  a  giteat  deal  out  of  your 
way,  for  I  was  behind  you  all  the  time.  You  managed  that 
sentinel  mighty  well,  Scip,  I  heard' the  whole  of  your  palaver, 
and  really  did  believe  at  first  that  the  cows  were  off,  and  yon 
were  going  after  them." 

"  And  how  come  you  no  b'lieb  now.  Mass  Wedderspoon  i" 

"  Because,  you  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  sight  fairly,  but 
you  began  to  go  faster  than  before— much  faster  than  you 
ever  did  go  when  you  went  out  into  the  swamp  after  cattle." 

••  Da's  a  trute.  But  you  know.  Mass  Wedderipoon,  wht'  I 
come  out  for— you  know  who  I  looking  arter  !'• 
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**No — I  do  iic^  but  I  want  to  luxow  a  good  deal  tbat  you 
ean  tell  me,  so  the  sooner  you  begin  the  better.  How  is  Airnestt 
for  the  first  ?" 

"  He  inos'  well ;  but  here's  de  paper — read  'em — he  tell  you 
ebbry  ting." 

The  scont  seized  the  scrawl,  and  strove  to  trace  out  its 
contents  by  jnooulight,  but,  failing  to  do  so,  he  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  belt,  and,  extracting  the  load,  flashed  the  priming 
111  a  handful  of  dry  straw  which  Scipio  heaped  together. 
With  some  little  difficulty  he  deciphered  the  scrawl,  while 
the  negro  kept  plying  the  fuel  to  the  blaze.  Its  contents 
were  soon  read  and  quickly  understood.  Witherspoon  was 
overjoyed.  The  prospect  of  Mellichampe's  release,  even 
though  at  the  risk  of  a  desperate  fight,  was  productive  to  him 
of  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

"  Oo  back,"  ho  said,  after  a  while,  to  the  negro  ;  '*go  back 
and  tell  Airnest  that  you've  seen  me,  and  that  all's  well.  Tell 
Lim  I'll  go  my  death  for  him,  and  do  my  best  to  git  others, 
though  tlie  time  is  monstrous  short." 

•*  Yon  guine git  'em  clear,  Mass  Wedderspoon,  from  d^  d d 

liook-nose  tory  ?"  asked  the  negro. 

"  I'll  try,  Scip,  by  the  Etamal !" 

*' Da's  a  gempleman.  But  dem  little  guns  —  da's  jist  what 
MasH  Airnest  want.  He  must  hab  something.  Mass  Wedder- 
spoon, for  hole  he  own  wid  dem  tory.  Put  de  bullet  in  de 
mout'  of  de  pistol,  I'll  carry  um." 

•*  'Spose  they  find  *em  on  you,  Scip?" 

'*  Enty  I  fin  'em.  I  pick  um  up  in  de  path.  You  tink  dem 
tory  guine  catch  weasel  asleep,  when  he  'tan'  by  Scip.  No 
notion  ob  such  thig,  I  tell  you." 

The  scout  gave  him  both  pistols,  which  the  negro  immedi- 
ately lashed  about  his  middle,  carefully  concealing  them  from 
exposure  by  the  thick  waistband  of  his  pantaloons. 

"Now  go,  Scip — go  back  to  Airnest,  and  tell  him  I've  set 
ny  teeth  to  help  him,  and  do  what  he  axes.  I'm  guine  back 
now  to  the  boys  in  camp,  and  I  reckon  it'won't  be  too  much 
to  Hay  that  Major  Singleton  will  bring  a  smart  chance  of  us  to 
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do  t])0  d  —  dest,  by  a  le^tle;. that  ever  yet  was  done  to  belp  a 
friend  out  of  a  hobble.** 

They  separated — one  seeking  the  camp  of  Barsfield,  the 
other  that  of  Harion»  which,  at  this  time,  a  few  miles  oalj 
divided* 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

REBfORSE. 

The  absence  of  Blonay  occasioned  no  small  annoyance  to 
all  the  leading  parties  at"Piney  Grove."  Suspicious  of  all 
tilings  and  pei-sons,  the  tory  captain,  who  depended  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  scheoio  upon  Blonay 's  ministry,  began  to 
fear  that  tlie  half-breed  was  playing  him  false.  Not  confiding 
to  him  at  first,  under  a  doubt  of  his  integrity,  the  suspicions 
of  Janet  and  Mellichampe  were  duly  increased  by  his  absence. 
Neither  of  these  parties  seemed  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
evil  having  befallen  him.  It  was  more  natural,  he  was  so  low 
and  destitute,  to  think  of  his  evil  nature  rather  than  of  his  hu- 
man liability  to  mishap. 

But  Barsfield '  made  his  preparations,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  his  ally.  He  had  already  chosen  a  certain  number 
ol  his  more  resolute  and  ready  men,  to  whom  certain  stations 
were  to  be  assigned,  along  where  the  course  of  Mellichampe  lay, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  half-breed.  The  tory,  however,  had 
not  communicated  anything  calculated  to  arouse  the  suspicions 
of  those  whom  he  employed.  That  communication  was  left  over 
for  the  last  moment.  He  simply  prescribed  their  places  of 
watch,  and  commanded  the  utmost  vigilance. 

There  was  another  order  given  about  this  time  by  Captain 
Barsfield,  which  had  its  annoyances  for  other  parties  in  our 
narrative.  To  Lieutenant  Clayton  was  assigned  the  duty, 
with  a  small  escort,  of  conveying  Mellichampe  for  trial  to 
Charleston,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  week.  This  order 
produced  some  little  sensation. 

"And  you  really  leave  *Piney  Grovo*  so  soon.  Lieutenant 
Clayton?"  was   the  inquiry  of  Rose   Duncan  that  evening. 
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slibrtly  after  tea  wa«  over,  of  the  liitberto  gay  gallant  wbo  mt 
beside  ber.  Tbe  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Berkeley  —  as  bad  been 
usual  with  him  for  sometime  past — bad  retired  early.  His 
daughter,  as  a  matter  now  of  coarse,  was  with  ber  lover;  and 
Rose  and  Clayton  as  was  much  tbe  case  since  tbe  capture  of 
Mellichampe,  were  tete-d'tcfe.  There  was  nothing  in  the  words 
themselves  indicntive  of  more  than  a  common  feeling  of  curi- 
osity—  nothing,  perhaps,  in  tbe  manner  of  their  expression; 
and  yet  the  lieutenant  could  not  help  tbe  fancy  that  perstiadeil 
him  to  think  that  there  was  a  hesitating  thickness  of  voice  in 
the  utterance  of  the  speaker,  that  spoke  of  a  present  emotion. 
His  eyes  were  at  once  turned  t>earching1y  upon  her  face,  as  lie 
listened  to  the  flattering  itiquiiy,  and  her  own  sank  to  tlie 
ground  beneath  his  gaze.  Be  replied  after  tbe  pause  of  a  sin- 
gle instant. 

"  If  I  could  persuade  myself.  Miss  Duncan,  that  yon  shared 
in  any  degree  the  regret  which  I  feel  at  leaving  *  Piney  Grove' 
though  it  would  gi*eatly  increase  my  reluctance  to  do  so,  it 
would  afford  me  no  small  consolation  during  my  absence.*' 

The  lieutenant  began  to  look  serious  and  sentimental,  and 
the  maiden  recovered  her  caprice.  Her  answer  was  full  of 
girlish  simplicity,  while  her  manner  was  most  annoying,  arch, 
and  satirical. 

*•  Well,  I  do,  Mr.  Clayton — I  do  regret  your  going — tliat  I 
do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  Bless  me,  what  should  I 
have  done  all  this  time  but  for  you  ? — bow  monstrous  dull  must 
have  been  these  boui-s.     I  really  shall  miss  you  very  inucb.** 

The  lieutenant  was  disappointed.  He  bad  not  looked  for  a 
transition  so  sudden,  in  the  voice,  words,  and  manner  of  bis 
fair  but  capricious  companion ;  and,  for  a  moment*  be  was 
something  daunted.  But,  recovering  himself  with  an  effort,  a» 
from  frequent  intercourse  he  bad  discovered  that  tbe  only  way 
to  contend  with  one  of  her  character  was  to  assume  some  of  its 
features,  he  proceeded  to  reply  in  a  manner  which  bad  tbe 
effect  of  compelling  her  somewhat  to  resume  tliat  momentatj 
gravity  of  demeanor  which  had  accompanied  ber  first  speech ; 
and  which,  as  it  was  unfreqitent,  he  had  found,  iu  her,  mthet 
intorebtin;;. 
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'*  But  I  liAve  A  consolation  in  my  exile,  Misfl  Duncan,  since 
it  iH  to  a  city  full  <»t*  the  fair;  and  <lances  and  flirtations  every 
niglit  in  Cliarlestou,  witli  the  young,  tlie  rich,  and  tlic  hcauti- 
ful,  Khould  compensate  one  amply  for  the  loss— ay,  even  for  the 
loss  —  temporary  though  I  hope  it  may  be  —  of  the  fair  Miss 
Duncan  herself-" 

••Treason  —  treason  —  a  most  flagrant  rebellion,  and  worthy 
of  condign  punishment,"  was  tlie  prompt  reply  of  the  maiden  ; 
though  it  evidently  called  for  no  inconsiderable  effort  on  her 
]»art  to  renpond  so  readily,  and  to  dissipate  the  cloudy  expres- 
8i«»n  just  then  coming  over  her  face  again.  She  was  about  to 
continue  her  reply,  and,  moved  by  some  uncertain  feeling. 
Lieutenant  Clayton  had  transferred  hiniHelf  from  a  neighboring 
chair  to  a  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  her,  when  Janet  Berkeley 
entered  the  room.  Her  appearance  produced  a  visible  con- 
fitraiut  upon  both  the  parties,  and  she  saw  at  a  glance  that  she 
was  uunecessary  to  their  conference.  She  did  not  seem  to  re- 
mark them,  however;  and,  though  she  percejved  that  a  new 
interest  was  awakened  in  tlieir  nuitual  minds  for  each  other, 
she  had  no  time  to  give  to  reflection  on  this  subject;  nor,  in- 
deed, have  we.  She  left  the  room  after  getting  what  she 
bought,  and  returued  to  the  apartment  of  Mellichampe.  She 
had  scarcely  done  so,  when  Barsfiehl  joined  the  two,  and 
offered  another  obstacle  to  a  conversation  which,  to  both  par- 
ties, had  promised  to  become  so  interesting. 

So  much  for  the  condition  of  things  in  the  camp  of  the  tory. 
In  that  of  the  partisan,  affairs  were  even  more  promising. 
TVitherspoon  reached  it  iu  no  long  time  after  his  interview- 
had  taken  place  with  Scipio.  He  immediately  sought  out  his 
superior.  Major  Singleton  was  the  individual  to  whom  he  mniic 
his  communication  :  and,  through  him,  the  paper  sent  by  Mel- 
lichampe, and  the  facts  furnished  by  the  scout,  were  duly  jiut 
in  Marion's  possession.  The  words  of  the  chief  were  few  —  iiis 
plans  soon  laid— r his  decision  readily  adopted. 

"  It  will  do,  Singleton,"  he  said,  with  a  lively  air  of  satis- 
faction. "  The  game  is  a  good  one,  and  only  requires  to  be 
played  with  spirit.  The  plan  promises  better  than  that  of 
Horrv/Tsince  we  shall  now  not  only  rescue  Mellichampe,  i  think. 
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but  Strike  a  fatal  blow  at  Barsfield's  position.  Wliat  uamber 
of  loyalists  does  Thumbscrew  report  as  in  *  Pinej  Grove'  once 
the  27tli  V 

"Eigbty-six  bave  gone  in  to  him  since  tbe  27tb — tbirty»two 
before  —  and  tbe  troop  wbicb  be  brougbt,  after  all  its  losses, 
eould  scarcely  be  less  tban  twenty  five." 

"Making  in  all—" 

"  One  bundred  and  forty-tbree,  rank  and  file." 

"Not*' too  many — not  too  many,  major,  if  we  employ  tbe 
scbeme.     Wbat  say  you  ?" 

"  I  tbink  not,  general.  Bai-sfield  will  concentrate  bis  mexu 
most  probably,  on  tbe  line  over  wbicb  Mellicbampe  is  to  be 
conducted.  Tbat  direction  we  know  from  tbis  paper.  Tbe 
advantage  is  important  wbicb  it  gives  us,  since  we  have  only 
to  plan  our  enterprise  so  as  to  avoid  tbis — fall  upon  otlier 
points  of  bis  camp,  and  break  in  upon  bis  ambusb,  flank  and 
rear,  wbilo  avoiding  bis  front" 

"True,  Singleton — it  will  be  to  our  advantage  in  beating 
Barsfield,  I  grant*  you;  but  not  in  serving  Mellicbampe.  If  be 
keeps  tbis  line,  it  will  be  necessary  tbat  we  strike  a  moment 
before  be  approacbes,  and  just  wben  be  bas  left  tbe  bouse,  or 
be  must  fall  before  our  belp  would  avail  bim,  coming  in  from 
flank  and  rear.  We  must  confound  tbe  ambusb  in  part — we 
must  keep  tbe  wbole  camp  of  tbe  tory  alive  by  a  concerted 
attack  at  all  points,  in  front  not  less  tban  in  rear,  or  we  lose 
Mellicbampe,  tbougb  we  gain  tbe  figbt," 

Singleton  acknowledged  tbe  difficulty. 

"  If,"  resumed  Marion,  "  if  Mellicbampe  would  only  tbink  to 
avoid  tbe  track  prescribed  by  bis  confederate,  and  force  bim 
to  go  aside  upon  anotber  route,  bowever  slight  the  variation, 
it  would  yet  serve  us,  and  we  might  save  bim.'* 

"I  doubt  not,  general,  tbat  be  will  tbink  of  tbis;  be  is 
wonderfully  shrewd  in  such  matters,  tbougb  rash  and  thought- 
less enough  in  others.  I  think  we  may  rely  upon  him  that 
be  will." 

"  We  must  hope  tor  it,  at  least,"  said  Marion.     "  The  afiair  " 
looks  promising  enough  in  all   other  respects,  and  we  must 
drive  our  whole  force  to  the  adventure.    We  have  been  cooped 
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op  loDg  enough.  Go,  Singleton,  order  in  yonr  remote  Bcouts. 
Get  all  your  men  in  readiness,  and  send  your  lieutenant,  Hum- 
pliries,  to  me.  I  have  some  instructions  for  him.  I  will  lead 
in  this  business  myself." 

Singleton  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  Humphries  usnally 
atept,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  Let  us  account  for  his 
absence. 

Humphries,  secure  of  bia  enemy,  excited  by  the  trying  scene 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  scarcely  less  sd  by  the 
novel  form  of  death  to  which  circumstances  had  prompted  him 
to  devote  his  victim,  returned  to  the  camp  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  mental  agitation.  It  was  yet  daylight,  and  sundr^lit- 
tle  duties  in  the  camp  called  for  liis  attention.  These  he  per- 
formed almost  unconsciously.  His  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  v 
An  excitation  of  feeling,  which  sometimes  moved  htm  like 
insanity,  disturbed  his  judgment,  and  affected  the  coherence 
and  the  regularity  of  his  movements.  In  this  state  of  mind, 
with  just  enough  of  consciousness  to  feel  that  he  was  wander- 
ing, and  that  he  needed  repose,  he  made  his  way  about  dusk 
from  the  observation  of  the  camp,,  and  seeking  out  a  little 
bank  in  the  swamp,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  where  he 
might  sleep  in  secresy,  he  threw  himself  under  a  tree  and 
strove  to  forget  the  past  Shutting  his  eyes,  he  lioped  in  this 
way  to  shut  out  all  the  images  of  strife  and  terror  which  yet 
eonUnued  to  annoy  him. 

He  succeeded  in  his  desire,  and  at  length  slept.  But  his 
sleep  was  more  full  of  terrors  than  his  waking  thoughts.  He 
dreamed,  and  Uie  horror  of  his  dreams  aroused  him.  He 
heard  the  cries  of  the  victim  whom  he  had  buried,  while  yet 
alive.  His  dreadful  shrieks  rang  in  his  ears ;  and,  biu-sting 
from  their  sockets  in  blood,  he  saw  the  goggle-eyes  looking 
down  upon  him,  through  the  crevice  in  the  cypress  where  he 
had  last  seen  them.  This  was  not  long  to  be  endured.  He 
started  from  his  sleep — from  his  place  of  repose — and  stood 
upon  his  feet.  Had  he  slept?  This  was  doubtful  to  him,  so 
vivid,  so  imposing  and  real,  had  been  the  forms  and  fancies  of 
his  vision.  But  the  night  had  fairly  set  in,  and  this  convinced 
him  that  he  had  slept.    A  faint  light  ft-om  the  stars  came  scat* 
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tered  aud  trerabliugly  thnwgh  tlie  leaves,  tbat  eompUiDed  k 
the  cool  wind  of  evening  that  fitfully  stole  among  them.  Hie 
uioou  was  just  litdug,  ami  gave  but  feeble  light.  The  heavy 
trees  seemed  to  dance  before  his  eyes ;  huge  shadows  stalked 
gloomily  between  them,  and,  shuddering  with  bitter  thoughts 
and  terrifying  fancies,  the  stoat  woodmaB,  for  a  few  momente, 
was  unmanned. 

*'  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,"  he  cried  aloud,  in  his  disquiet 
'  1  can  bear  it  no  longer.*' 

With  the  words  he  picked  up  his  rifle,  which  lay  upon  the 
/.spot  where  he  had  lain  himself.  He  felt  for  the  knife  in  his 
belt,  and,  finding  tliiit  his  equipment  was  complete,  he  moved 
away  with  the  haste  of  one  who  has  fully  resolved ;  saddled 
his  horse,  which  he  mounted  with  all  speed;  and,  barely 
relying  to  the  several  challenges  of  the  sentinels,  he  darted 
fortli  upon  the  well-known  road.  The  relentless  spur  left  the 
steed  no  breathing  moment.  The  tlioughts  of  the  trooper  flew 
faster  than  he  could  drive  his  horse ;  and,  though  going  at  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  powers,  the  impatient  trooper  chafed  that 
the  animal  went  so  slowly. 

The  well-known  swamp  entrance  was  in  sight ;  the  cane* 
brake  was  passed ;  and  there,  yising  up  in  dreadful  silence, 
white  aud  ghostlike  in  its  aspect  under  the  increasing  briglit- 
uess  of  the  moonlight,  stood  the  tall  cypress  in  which  hii 
victim  was  buried.  The  steed  of  the  trooper  was  stoppe<l 
suddenly -» so  suddenly  that  he  almost  fell  back  upon  his 
haunches.  His  rider  alighted  ;  but  for  some  moments,  frozen 
to  the  spot,  he  dared  not  approach  the  object  before  him. 
The  aw  fill  stillness  of  the  scene  appalled  him.  He  strove  to 
listen  :  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  heard  a  groan— 
n  moan  —  a  sigh,  however  sKght,  from  the  cavernous  body  o^ 
,  tlist  tree.  A  eiirse— ay,  though  the  wretcfi  within  had  agaiu 
cursed  his  mother — would  have  been  grateful  to  the  sensei 
and  the  heart  of  liim  who  now  stood  gazing  upon  it  in  horror 
and  in  silence,  but  with  the  motionlessness  of  a  statue. 

He  recovered  strength  at  last  sufficietit  to  advance.  Ha 
reached  the  tree.  The  wedges  which  secured  his  prtsoner 
had  been  undisturbed.    He  put  his  ear  to  the  rough  baric  of 
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i(8  sHles»  bitt  lie  liMr4  iio^sonnds  from  witbin.  He  drew,  with 
desperate  hand*  tlie  pe^  from  tlie  upper  crevice*  and  fancied 
tlint  a  Blight  breathing  followed  it — or  it  might  be  the  sotigli- 
iiig  of  tlie  wind,  suddenly  penetrating  the  apertnre.  He  called 
aloud  to  the  inmate;  he  shouted  with  bis  month  pressed  to 
the  opening ;  he  impiored,  he  cursed  hie  Tictim :  but  he  got 
no  answer. 

What  were  his  emotions  as  he  pulled,  witli  a  giant's  muscle, 
the  hard  wedges  from  the  hollow  of  the  tree  below  1  He  had 
slain  his  foe  in  battle :  he  had  killed,  witliout  remorse,  the  man 
who,  personally,  had  never  done  him  wrong.  Wliy  should  he 
suffer  thus  from  the  just  punishment  oi  a  vindictive '  and  a 
sleepless  enemy  ?  He  fell,  but  he  did  not  stop  to  analyze,  this 
Bubtilty.  He  tore  away  the  chunks  which  had  fastened  the 
opening,  and  tlimst  bk  hands  into  the  hollow.  The  legs  of 
the  half-breed  had  sunk  down  from  tlie  knobs  upon  which  they 
had  rested  while  he  was  capable  of  exertion,  and  they  were 
now  a  foot  deep  in  the  water  which  filled  the  hollow.  With 
both  hands,  and  the  exercise  of  all  his  strength,  Humphries 
succeeded  in  pulling  him  out  by  thera.  The  body  was  lim- 
ber, and  made  no  effort  and  opposed  no  resistance.  Dragging 
bim  through  the  water,  which  he  could  not  avoid,  the  partisan 
bore  him  to  the  bank,  upon  which  he  laid  him. 

As  yet  he  showed  no  signs  of  life ;  and  the  labor  whicli  his 
enemy  had  taken  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  vain ;  b«t  ^e 
fresh  air,  and  the  immersiou  wliidi  he  had  unavoidably  under- 
gone in  passing  throi^  the  water,  seemed  to  revive  htm — so 
Humphries  thought,  as,  bending  over  htm,  he  watched  his 
ghastly  features  in  the  moonlight  He  tore  opeii  the  jacket 
and  sliirt  from  his  bosom,  and  felt  a  slight  pulsation  at  his 
heart.  Never  was  joy  more  perfect  than,  at  this  moment,  in 
ihe  bosom  of  the  partisan.  He  laughed  witli  the  first  convic- 
tion that  his  enemy  still  lived.  He  laughed  first,  loudly  and 
wildly,  and  then  the  tears,  an  unrestrainable  current,  flowed 
Areely  from  his  eyes.  The  half-breed  continued  to  revive; 
and  Humphries  prayed  by  hia  side,  as  fervently  as  if  praying 
in  the  last  mome&t  of  his  existence,  for  the  mexBy  of  an 
ofended  God. 
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He  strove  in  every  known  waj  to  assist  the  workiBgiaf 
nature  in  the  reaoscitation  of  his  enemy.  He  ^ned  hin 
with  his  cap — he  sprinkled  him  freely  with  water,  and  spvtA 
no  means  supposed  in  his  mind  to  he  henefieial,  to  briof 
ahout  the  perfect  restoration  of  his  victim. 

At  length  he  succeeded.  The  legs  of  the  half-hreed  were, 
one  after  the  other,  suddenly  drawn  up,  then  relaxed — ke 
sighed  deeply — and»  fin  ally »  the  ligltt  stole  into  his  glaxed 
orbs,  as  if  it  had  been  some  blessed  charity  from  the  noon, 
that  now  glistened  over  them. 

As  he  continued  to  improve,  and  with  the  first  show  of  con- 
sciousness, Humphries  lilted  him  higher  up  the  hank,  and  laid 
him  at  the  foot  of  a  shrub  tree  which  grew  at  hand.  He  tbes 
receded  from  him  to  a  little  distance— plaoed  himself  di- 
rectly before  his  eyes — resumed  his  rifle,  which  he  prepared 
and  presented,  and  thus,  squat  upon  one  knee  in  front  of  him, 
he  awaited  the  moment  of  perfect  recovery,  which  should  again, 
in  the  consciousness  of  new  life,  inform  him  at  the  same  time* 
of  the  presence  of  an  ancient  enemy. 

Thus  stationed,  he  watched  the  slowly  recoTering  Blonay, 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  in  silence  and  in  doubt  The 
scene  was  a  strange  one ;  and  to  his  mind,  not  yet  relieved 
from  the  previously  active  terrors  of  his  imagination,  an  awful 
and  Imposing  one.  In  the  deep  habitual  gloom  of  that  swamp 
region,  among  its  flickering  shadows — girdled  by  its  thick 
and  oppressive  silence,  and  watching  its  skeleton  trees  nntii 
they  seemed  imbued  with  life,  and,  in  the  ghostly  and  increas- 
ing moonlight,  appeared  to  advance  upon,  and  then  to  recede 
away  from  him'— he  felt,  at  every  moment  of  his  watch,  an 
increasing  and  superstitious  dread  of  all  things  and  thoughts, 
all  sounds  and  objects,  that  assailed  his  senses,  however  re- 
motely, and  roused  his  emotions,  however  slight  •  And  as  the 
slow  consciousness  grew,  like  a  shadow  itself,  in  the  cheek  and 
eye  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  lately  beheld  as  lifeless,  he 
half  doubted  whether  it  was  human,  and  not  spectral  life,  that 
he  now  beheld.  He  had  believed  that  an  evil  spirit  had  pos- 
sessed the  mangled  and  deformed  frame  of  the  man  before  him, 
and  was  now  beginning,  with  an  aspect  of  anxious  mallgiiilj. 
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euce  more  to  glare  forth  upon  him  from  the  starting  ej  es  :>f 
the  half-breed. 

He  shuddered  witli  the  thought,  and  he  felt  that  liis  grasp 
upon  iiis  rifle  grew  more  and  more  unsteady,  until  at  length  he 
almost  doubted  his  own  capacity  to  secure  a  certain  aim  upon  his 
enemy,  in  the  event  of  strife.  With  this  fear,  determined,  as  he 
was,  to  have  a  perfect  control  over  the  life  of  Blonay,  whatever 
miglit  be  the  movement  of  the  latter,  he  rose  from  the  spot 
where  he  watched,  and  approached  so  nigh  to  the  slowly  recov- 
ering man,  that  the  extended  rifle  nearly  touched  his  breast 
At  that  moment  Blonay  started,  raised  his  head,  and,  half  sitting 
up,  gazed  wildly  upon  the  scene  around  him.  His  eye  caught 
that  of  Humphries  in  the  next  instant,  and  be  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  his  enemy  by  an  involuntary  start,  rising,  at  the 
same  moment,  to  a  full  sitting  posture,  and  answering  tlie  watch- 
ful glance  of  the  piirtisi^n  by  one  of  inquiry  and  astonishment, 
not  less  intense  in  its  character  than  that  which  he  encoun- 
tered. His  eye  nevt  rested  upon  his  own  rifle,  which  Hum- 
phries had  thrown  upon  the  bank,  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
moonlight,  and  his  body  involuntarily  inclined  toward  it. 
With  the  movement  came  the  corresponding  one  of  the  parti- 
san. The  muzzle  of  his  weapon  almost  reached  Blonay's 
breast*  and  tlie  lock  clicked  with  singular  emphasis,  in  the  gen- 
eral silence  of  the  scene,  as  Humphries  cocked  it 

"  Stir  not,  Ooggle  —  move  a  foot,  and  I'll  put  the  lead 
through  you.     It's  a  mercy  I  don't  do  it  now." 

Without  a  word,  Blonay  kept  his  position,  and  his  eye  met 
that  of  his  foe  without  fear,  though  with  the  utmost  passivenesa 
of  expression.     Humphries  continued  — 

**  You've  hunted  me  like  a  varmint — you've  pulled  trigger 
upon  me — I  have  your  mark,  and  will  carry  it,  I  reckon,  to  my 
grave.     There's  no  reason  why  I  should  let  you  run," 

He  paused,  as  if  awaiting  an  answer*-  but  the  stare  of  his 
enemy  alone  responded  to  his  speech. 

"  What  do  you  say  now,  Blonay,  why  I  shouldn't  put  the 
bullet  into  you  1     Bpeak  now  —  it's  only  civility." 

'*  Adrat  it  nothing,"  said  the  other,  drawing  up  his  legs. 

"You're  from  my  own  parish,  and  that's  one  reason,"  said 
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HampbrieA,  '*  that's  one  reasoa  wby  I  want  to  give  yon  fair 
play,  and  it's  reason  enough  why  I  don't  want  to  ^ill  your 
hlood.  Answer  me  now>  Goggle,  like  a  man — do  yon  want 
miner 

He  paused^  but  received  no  answer.      He  thus  proceeded  — 

*'  I  had  you  i^e  enough,  but  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  take  your  life  after  that  fashion,  so  I  let  you  out  Tell  me, 
now,  if  you  can  go  witliout  taking  tracks  after  me  again! 
Suppose  I  let  you  run— *  suppose  I  leave  you,  without  troubling 
you  now  with  this  lead,  that  only  waits  till  I  lift  this  fiuger  to 
go  through  your  skull— will  you  follow  me  agalM  1  will  yon 
come  hunting  for  my  blood  ?  Speak  ?  for  your  life  de^teiids 
on  it" 

'*  Adrat  it,  Bill  Humphries,  you've  got  the  gun,  and  you  say 
there's  a  bullet  in  it  I'm  here  afore  yon,  and  I  don't  dodge. 
I  ain't  afeard,"  was  the  reckless  and  seemingly  impatient  re- 
sponse. 

**  That's  as  much  as  to  say  that  you  wont  pronuse*  and  it's 
enough  to  satisfy  me  to  my  own  conscience  for  pulling  trigger 
upon  you  at  once.  But  I  won't  I'll  give  you  a  chance  for 
yaux  life.  Th^re  shall  be  fair  play  between  us.  Take  your 
rifle^-^diere  it  lies — get  yourself  ready,  and  take  your  stand 
on  the  edge  of  the  bauk>  and  then  be  as  quick  as  yon  think 
proper,  for  the  first  one  to  cut  away  will  have  the  best  chance 
for  Jifo." 

A  yisible  change  came  over  the  features  of  the  half-breed 
aa  he  listened  to  this  address.  His  head  dropped,  his  chin 
rented  upon  his  breast,  ai^d,  without  any  other  answer,  he  sioh- 
ply  raised  the  hand  which  Humphries  had  mashed  ao  remone- 
lessly  with  the  piue-knot  when  its  owner  had  thrust  it  through 
the  ci'evice  of  the  tree.  He  raised  it,  and  in  the.aetion  showed 
his  enemy  how  utterly  impracticable  it  was  for  him  to  hold  the 
riie  with  any  hope  of  its  successful  use.  Humphries  was  si- 
lenced, and  his  own  feelings  were  strongly  affected  when  he 
actually  beheld  a  tear  in  the  blear  eye  of  tlie  half-breed*  as  he 
looked  upon  Uie  maimed  and  utterly  helpless  member.  The 
privation  must  ha%*e  been  terrible  indeed,  to  extort  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment fron  one  so  inflexible.    It  certain}^*  waa  lh« 
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greatest  evil  tbat  could  liave  befallen  liim,  to  lose  the  use  of 
the  weapon  on  wbiefa  so  mncfa  depended  ;  and  then,  what  was 
his  mortification  to  submit  to  a  challenge  from  a  hated  enemy, 
bis  weapon  and  bis  foe  alike  at  hand,  unable  to  employ  tbe  one 
or  to  punish  the  other  ? 

The  rifle  of  Humphries  was  lowered  as  he  felt  the  fall  force 
of  Blonay's  answer.  He  turned  away  to  conceal  his  own  emo- 
tion. , 

"  Go  !"  he  cried,  •*  go,  Blonay  —  you  are  free  this  time.  I 
must  take  my  chance,  and  run  my  risk  of  your  taking  tracks 
after  me  again.  Oo  now,  but  better  not  let  me  meet  yon.  My 
blood  is  hotter  at  other  times  than  now.  I'm  gad  and  sorry 
XkOw,  and  there's  something  to-night  in  the  woods  that  softens  * 
me,  and  I  can't  be  angry,  I  can't  spill  your  blood.  But  'twon't 
always  be  so;  and,  if  you're  wke,  you'll  take  the  back  tracks 
and  go  down  quietly  to  Dorchester.*' 

Without  waiting  for  any  answer,  the  partisan  hurried  through 
the  canebrake ;  and,  with  a  motion  less  rapid  than  that  which 
brought  him,  took  his  way  back  to  the  camp  of  Marion,  where 
he  arrived  not  a  moment  too  soon  for  the  most  active  prepara- 
tion and  employment. 

Bruised,  enfeebled,  almost  helpless,  the  half-breed  slowly 
returned  to  the  tory  encampment  at  ''Piney  Grove."  He 
appeared  before  Barsfield  at  early  morning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing that,  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  recorded. 
His  presence  quieted  the  anxieties,  as  it  met  the  desires,  of 
all  parties. 

"Your  hand — what  is  the  matter  with  it  I  why  is  it  bound 
up  1"  demanded  Barsfield. 

<  Mashed  it  with  a  piece  of  tim^oBr  *n  the  swamp,"  was  the 
nnscrupulous  answer  of  the  half-breec,  who  suppressed  all  the 
particulars  of  his  affair  with  Humphries. 

"Any  luck? — met  with  your  man?"  was  the  further  ques- 
tion. 

"  No,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

"You  are  ready  for  mine,  however?" 

"To-night— yes." 

^At  midnight    But  you  must  see  Miss  Berkeley — have 
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everything  well  understood,  so  that  there  will  be  no  conAifioB, 
no  delay.     She  does  not  suspect — she  seems  satisfied  f 

"  Mighty  well  pleased." 

"  'Tis  well.  Thus,  then,  you  will  proceed.  The  seotinel 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  gallery,  and  yon  shall  have,  at  the 
hour,  another  key  to  the  padlock.  Guide  him  forth  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  sentinel :  you  know 
the  course  V* 

"Yes — by  the  railing,  and  so  on  to  the  avenue." 

**  Be  particular,  and  do  not  leave  the  track  for  an  instant 
Oo  now — I  shall  be  out  of  the  way  ;  seek  Hiss  Berkeley,  and 
cx>nclude  your  arrangements  with  her  for  to-night*' 
•     The  half  breed  left  him. 

"To-night!"  were  the  only  words  uttered  by  the  tory  as  he 
went  toward  the  outposts,  but  they  were  f^ll  of  import,  and  his 
face  looked  everything  which  his  lips  forbore  to  utter. 
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CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

ESCAPE. 

That  day  was  spent  in  arrangemonts.  Barsfield  chose  hit 
men  for  the  purposes  of  assassination  ;  but  he  did  not  surren- 
der his  secret  to  their  keeping.  He  was  too  wary  for  that 
Thej  bad  their  places  assigned  ;  and  all  that  he  condescended 
to  unfold  to  them,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  special  ap- 
pointment and  the  earnest  commands  which  he  gave,  may  be 
comprised  in  few  words. 

**  I  suspect,"  said  he,  **  that  there  is  some  treason  among  us. 
I  suspect  the  scout — Blonay.  I  have  reason  to  think  he  pur- 
poses, either  this  night  or  the  next,  to  betray  the  camp  to 
Marion,  and  to  escape  with  the  spy  MelHchampe.  You  will, 
therefore,  preser%'e  the  utmost  watchfulness  upon  the  posts 
which  I  assign  you ;  and  if  you  see  anything  to  alarm  you, 
anything  worthy  of  suspicion,  act  upon  it  decisively  and  with- 
out pause.  If  you  see  the  prisoner  with  the  scout,  spare  nei- 
ther— put  them  both  to  death.  To  seek  to  recapture  the  spy 
might  lose  him,  and  such  an  event  would  be  ruinous  and 
disgraceful.     I  trust  to  you,  men  —  you  will  do  your  duty." 

In  the  chamber  of  Mellichampe,  whose  fate  thus  hung  upon 
a  thread,  the  interest,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  not  less  impor- 
tant and  exciting.  Concealed  in  a  shawl  assumed  for  the 
purpose,  the  maiden  carried  to  her  lover  the  much-desired 
weapons  which  Scipio  had  received  from  Witherspoon.  The 
message  of  the  trusty  woodman,  was  also  delivered  correctly, 
and  the  intelligence  strengthened  the  youth  accordingly,  and 
half-reconciled  Janet  to  the  experiment  which  she  so  much 
dreaded. 

**  This  is  well — tliis  is  excellent !"  cried  Mellichampe,  grasp- 

18 
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'ing  the  pistols,  trying  tbe  charge,  and  examining  their  conili 
tion — **  this  is  well ;  both  loaded  ;  good  flints :  I  fear  nothing 
now,  Janet.  At  least,  I  am  able  to  fight — I  am  not  lets  able 
to  destroy  than  my  enemies." 

She  turned  away  with  a  shudder :  but  she  felt  happier  and 
more  hopeful  as  she  beheld  his  exultation. 

Not  less  busy  in  the  camp  of  Marion,  the  entire  force  of  the 
partisans  was  preparing  for  the  assauH.  Every  available  arm 
was  required  for  the  service,  as  the  little  squad  of  the  **  swamp- 
fox"  at  this  period  barely  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  many  of  these  only  partially  armed,  and  some  of  them 
who  had  never  been  in  fight  before. 

"  Have  you  had  reports  from  the  scouts,  Mijor  Singleton.  V 
demanded  the  general. 

**  Not  yet,  sir.  I  have  sent  out  Humphries  and  Withei- 
spoon,  who  will  bring  us  special  accounts  by  noon.  We  shall 
have  time  enough  then  for  our  movement." 

"Quite — quite.  This  plan  of  Thumbscrew's  is  admirable. 
If  the  scouts  do  handsomely,  we  can  put  a  dead  shot  for  eveiy 
sentinel  on  one  side  of  the  avenue.  It  can  scarcely  faiU  I 
think." 

'' Impossible,  sir — if  the  action  is  concerted,  and  I  think 
we  have  time  enough  to  make  it  so.  The  firing  of  tbe  tenta 
must  follow  the  fii-st  knowledge  we  have  of  Meliichampe's 
movement ;  and  that  knowledge,  if  I  mistake  him  not,  we  shall 
have  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  house,  for  Witherspoon  baa  sent 
him  his  pistols.  When  the  alarm  is  given  by  the  blasei  I  will 
charge  from  the  lower  bay  —  to  which  I  can  get,  with  all  my 
men,  by  nine  o'clock — moving  slowly,  and  without  detacti«ii. 
With  proper  firmness,  we  can  not  help  but  succeed." 

"  I  doubt  not  we  shall  do  so,  migor— -I  doubt  not  that  we 
shall  defea^  the  tory,  and  I  hope  annihilate  his  force ;  but,  in 
that  first. moment  I  dread  eveij thing  for  Mellichampe.  The 
tory,  doubtless,  will  watch  every  step  which  he  takes,  and  he 
may  be  murdered  the  moment  after  he  leaves  the  house." 

"  But  it  is  on  one  route  only  that  he  puts  his  guard.  Kely- 
ing  on  his  scout  as  faithful,  he  will  calculate  upon  his  briugiDg 
Mellichampe  into  his  very  jaws— *•" 
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*' And  how  know  we  tliat  he  is  not  ftiithfiil  to  his  employer  t 
What  reason  is  there  to  believe  him  friendly  to  Melliehampet 
This  is  my  doubt.  So  long  as  Barsfield  can  pay  this  fellow  in 
solid  gold,  he  has  his  fidelity." 

'*  Yes,  sir,  very  probably  ;  but  I  scarcely  think  that  M elli* 
champe  will  keep  the  one  track.  I  rely  greatly  on  his  saga* 
city  in  all  matters  of  this  sort,  and  think  that  the  moment  he 
leaves  the  dwelling,  he  will  MOt  fbel  himself  bound  to  follow 
the  lead  of  his  companion." 

"  I  hope  not,"  WAS  the  response  of  Marion  to  the  sangurne 
eaknlations  of  Major  Singleton  •*-<>**  I  hope  not,  but  I  appre^ 
hand  for  hvm.  We  must  do  our  best,  however,  and  look  to 
Good  Fortune  to  help  us  through  where  we  stumble.  But  no 
move.  See  now  to  your  further  preparations,  for  we  move  by 
dusk." 

Tlie  affair  on  hand  impressed  no  one  more  seriously  wiHi  its 
importance  than  Thumbmrew.  He  addressed  Major  Singleton 
the  moment  after  his  return,  bringing  tl>e  desired  intelligence, 
wkich  he  did  at  noon.  He  addressed  him  to  solicit  what  he 
styled  a  lavor. 

'*  But  why  incur  a  danger  so  great,  and,  seemingly,  so  unne- 
cessary I    I  see  no  use  for  it.  Thumbscrew." 

**  No  use !  There's  use  for  it,  major,  and  satisfaction ;  as 
for  danger,  I'm  a  bom  danger  myself,  and  I  shouldn't  be  afraid 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  own  shadow.  But  I  donH  think 
there's  any  danger,  major ;  to  cross  the  avenue  ain't  so  mighty 
hard  to  a  man  like  me>  that's  played,  in  my  time,  a  part  of 
every  beast,  and  bird,  and  crawling  critter  that's  known  to  a 
Santee  woodman.  I  can  pass  them  sentries  like  a  gust  from 
a  big-winged  bird,  and  so  they'll  think  me.  I  can  git  into 
tliat  b^y  without  waking  a  blind  moscheto ;  and,  once  I  gits 
•there,  I  can  do  a  mighty  deal  now,  I  tell  you,  by  a  sartin 
whistle  which  I  has,  to  tell  Aimest  Mellichampe  where  to 
ind  me."    * 

The  arguments  of  Witherspoon  soon  persuaded  his  superior, 
and  he  went  alone,  long  in  advance  of  the  partisans,  on  his 
individual  and  daring  adventure  He  gained  the  bay  with 
the  same  ease  and  good  fortune  which  marked  his  progress  in 
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A  umilar  effort,  wlilch  we  bave  previously  aetcribed.  There 
he  waited  anxiously,  but  in  patience,  tbe  events  wbicb  were  at 
hand. 

At  nightfall  the  partiaMns,  the  entire  force  of  Marion,  ap- 
preached  "  PIney  Grove" — not  so  near  as  to  be  subjected  to 
any  danger  of  discovery,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  be  in  readiness 
for  any  circumstance  which  might  suddenly  call  tliem  forward. 
In  a  deep  wood,  the  very  one  m  which  Scipio's  interview  bad 
taken  place  with  Witherspoon,  they  alighted,  and  Marion  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  his  men  into  three  bodies.    To  one,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Horry,  he  assigned  tbe  task  <rf  firing  tbe 
tents  and  striking  at  tlie  main  post  of  the  encampment    To 
another  troop,  acting  simply  as  cavalry  under  Major  Singleton, 
be  gave  it  in  ebai^  to  attack  tbe  rear  by  a  sudden  and  fierce 
onset,  the  moment  tliat  Horry  should  commence  tbe  affair — 
tbe  firing  of  tbe  tents  being  a  eemmeo  signal     Te  bimself  be 
reserved  tbe  more  difficult  if  not  more  dangerous*  ta^L  of  dis> 
tribuUng  his  men  as  riflemen,  in  £ront  akmg  tbe  whole  line  of 
tbe  avenue,  prepared  to  commence  tbe  attaek  in  tbat  quarter; 
wiJ,  pressing  tbrougb  tbe  avenue — having  first  liaui  tbe  sen- 
tinels, eacb  mmn  of  wbom  was  to  be  marked  ont  by  a  corre- 
aponding  rifleman — to  unite  with  tbe  other  two  bodies  near 
tbe  bay  so  freqiaenllj  spoken  of.  wb«re  it  was  tbei»  bope  to 
be  in  time  to  save  MeUichampe  from  tbe  knife  or  pistol  of  tbe 
prepared  as^asaina. 

Tbis  arrangenaetiU  made.  Singleton's  troop  reMMnled  tbeir 

b<>r»e^  and,  under  tbe  direcaliou  of  tbeir  lender,  made  n  wide 

^^rwut  aronnd  tbe  eawp^  so  as  to  tbrow  fbemeelves  »to  tbe 

tbicket  lyinir  «  ka  renr.     Tbis  tbej  gained  belere  tbe  moon 

rose.     The  men  co«nin»ided  by  Marion  and  Henry  fissteaea 

t^eir  Uorsee  secnreljr  ont  of  tbe  leneb  of  danger,  and  pressed 

^ward  «  |«o4  to  tbeir  seveml  stolid-.     Tbe  riflemen  rti^le 

»^vidHally  fnnn  cover  te  cover.  nntU  tbey  mnged  tbe.»elv« 

•^tbe  whole  U«e  of  the  avenne.  and  k>eked  doWn  npe.  tbe 

Hwieen  s,L    i  ^  wbicb  Uy  boverui^  in  dreed&I  aOence.  aad 
^vietiT^'i!!^     **^^P^i^i«*^wnyb.dsehicfd 
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ditchFoveirgrowii  witb  weedB  half  full  of  water,  lay  aa  secretly 
and  still  as  ever  did  the  adroit  animal  whose  name  had  been 
assigned  him. 

The  faonr  was  approaching.  Barsfield  had  set  his  snare, 
and  was  impatient. 

"  Go  now,  and  bring  him  forth,"  he  said  to  Blonay.  '*  The 
time  IS  close  at  hand." 

The  Italf^breed,  obedieftt  to  bis  will,  left  him  on  the  instant 

*'  He  is  mine  at  last  I"  was  the  triomphant  thought  wliiek 
the  tory  muttered  at  that  moment  to  himself.  "The  toil 
will  soon  bo  over,  and  I  shall  triumph  now-»I  will  bathe  my 
feet  in  his  blood." 

He  went  the  rounds  of  the  men  whom  he  had  stationed  on 
the  watch  £or  his  victim.  Some  were  immediately  around  .the 
house;  tliough  not  known  to  Blonay.  Barsfield  anticipated  die 
possibility  of  the  fugitive's  taking  another  direction  than  that 
which  he  bad  prescribed.  For  this  possibility  he  had  pre- 
pared. He  was  resolved  that  his  plan  should  not  fail  through 
want  of  due  precautions.  He  saw  that  all  were  in  readiness ; 
and,  not  remote,  be  took  a  station  for  himself  which  would 
enable  him,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  done,  to  gratify  himself 
with  the  sight  of  his  murdered  victim.  ^ 

"  Hist  1  hem  I"  were  the.  sounds  that  saluted  Mellicbampe 
at  the  door  of  his  chamber.  The  hour  had  come.  In  the 
next  instant  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  with  a  fearless  heart, 
having  his  pistols  ready  in  his  grasp,  he  met  his  guide  at  tlie 
entrance. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Blonay?"  was  his  question,  as  the  darkness 
of  the  passage-way  did  not  permit  him  to  distinguish  features. 
The  reply  was  affirmative. 

**  I  am  ready,"  said  the  youth.     "  Lead  on." 

"  Go  not- — go  not,  dear  Ernest  1"  cried  Janet  Berkeley,  who 
was  also  watchful :  "  Go  not,  I  pray  you ;  it  is  not  too  late ; 
return  to  your  chamber,  for  I  dread  me  of  this  trial.  It  will 
be  fatal ;  yon  can  not  escape  these  assassins,  and  the  night  is 
so  bright  and  clear — " 

"Hush  !"  hc^  whispered — "see  you  not!"  and  he  pointed  to 
Blonay. 
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**  I  know — I  know ;  but  trait  not— *  risk  not,  I  implore  yo«, 
Ernest.  Mr.  Blonay  knows*— be  says  tbat  tkere  is  danger. 
He  told  me  so  but  this  moment." 

**  Nay,  Janet ;  but  you  are  ioo  apprelieusive.  I  know  tbe 
skill  of  Mr.  Blonay ;  be  can  belp  me  tbrougb  tbe  danger,  and 
I  fear  it  uot" 

"But,  dear  Ernest—" 

He  tutemipted  ber,  as,  pasMMg  liis  arm  about  ber  waist,  be 
bent  down  and  wbispered  in  ber  ears: — 

*^  Would  you  prefer  to  see  me  banging  from  a  tree  t  Be« 
member,  Janet,  tbis  is  my  only  bope." 

'*6od  belp  me!  God  be  witb  you,  and  save  you!"  lAie 
exclaimed. 

He  Ibhied  ber  to  bis  bosom,  and  ob  1  tlie  agony  of  doubt 
ttiat  assailed  botb  heart*  at  tbat  instawt  It  migbt  be  tbe  laai 
embrace  tbat  they  should  take  in  Kfe.  A  mutual  thought  of 
tbis  nature  pro>dttced  a  mutual  shudder  at  tile  same  mometii 
in  their  forms. 

^One — one  more,  my  beloved!"  lie  cried,  as  they  parted; 
and,  Til  another  instant,  he  was  gone  fVom  sight  Sbe  sank 
down  where  he  left  her.  Her  bands  were  clasped,  and,  too  . 
feeble  for  effort,  yet  too  alive  to  ber  anxieties  to  faint  lute 
fergetfiihiess,  she  strove,  but  bow  vainly,  even  wbere  ^e  lay* 
to  pray  for  bt>  safety. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

THE   PINE-KNOT. 

It  was  with  conflicting  emotions  iind  an  excited  pulse  tlial 
Mellicbampe  hnrried  away  from  the  embrace  of  the  maiden^ 
possibly  the  very  last  that  be  ffbonid  ever  be  permitted  to 
enjoy.  In  another  moment,  and  the  woods  were  befbi*e  his 
eyes ;  and  he  now  feh  assured  that  every  step  which  he  took 
from  the  dwelling  nnist  be  taken  in  sight  of  hi»  enemies.  Yet 
be  did  not  the  le89  boldly*  deseend  from  the  threshold,  though 
be  believed  that  with  every  movement  ho  came  niglier  his 
murderer.  He  did  not  deceive  himself  with  idle  lK>pes  of  the 
Ibrbeavanee  and  tender  mercy  of  his  foe ;  yet  he  was  resolute 
to  stmggle  to  the  last:  be  was  prepared  for  anything  but 
martyrdom. 

Scarcely  had  he  stepped  from  the  door  of  the  dwelling  into 
the  shadow  of  a  little  clamp  of  trees  that  lay  before  it,  when 
he  heard  the  well-known  whistle  of  Witherspoon.  He  eonld 
not  mistake  the  sounds,  and  they  came  with  a  most  cheering 
and  refreshing  influence  upon  his  senses. 

"  Trusty  and  brave  Jack !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  lis- 
tened, "  at  least  I  shall  have  one  true  and  strong  arm  to  help 
me  in  the  struggle.     I  am  not  alone." 

The  repeated  sounds  guided  him  in  his  progress.  He  could 
not  be  mistaken  now  in  their  direction ;  he  felt  certain  that 
they  came  from  the  little  bay,  which  he  well  knew  could  easi- 
ly conceal  the  scout  so  long  as  it  continued  unsuspected.  He 
turned  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  soiuids.  Blonay  touched 
his  arm  — 

"  This  way,  sir,"  said  the  half-breed,  in  a  whisper. 

"No,  sir,  this  way  !"  sternly,  but  in  a  similar  whisper,  re- 
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sponded  MelHchampe.     '*  Tbis  way,  sir,  as  I  bid  yon ;  yon  go 
witb  me  iu  tbis  direction,  or  you  die." 

'*  But,  cappin — "  said  tbe  other,  hesitatingly. 

"  No  words  —  I  trust  you  not  —  on  !*' 

Tbe  muttered  and  decisive  language  was  amply  seconded 
by  tbe  action  of  tbe  speaker.  One  hand  grasped  the  maimed 
wrist  of  tbe  half-breed,  the  other  held  in  the  same  moment  the 
cocked  pistol  to  bis  eyes.  Wincing  under  the  pain  which  the 
sudden  seizure  of  his  injured  hand  by  that  of  MelHchampe 
bad  necessarily  occasioned,  tbe  fierce  savage,  with  the  other, 
grasped  bis  knife,  and  half  drew  it  from  the  sheath.  But  the 
momentary  anger  seemed  to  pass  away  before  he  had  fully 
bared  it  He  thrust  it  back  again,  and  calmly  replied  to  his 
irritable  companion  — i- 

*'  You  can  trust  me,  cappin ;  I'll  go  jist  as  you  tells  me,  for 
I  promised  the  gal  —  she's  a  good  gal  — - 1  promised  her  to  do 
the  bcQt,  and  I'll  do  jist  as  you  says.  Lead  on  where  yo« 
wants  to  go." 

**  No,  no,  do  you  lead  on,  sir ;  I  will  not  trust  you.  To  the 
bay,  but  k^ep  the  trees,  and  do  not  show  your  person  uBoeceo- 
sarily.  On^.sir,  jthe  moment  you  go  asidor  I  shoot  you  down 
like  a  dog." 

The  words  were  of  fierce  character,  and  uttered  with  singu 
lar  emphasis,  but  still  in  a  whisper.  Tbe  half-breed  by  no 
means  i«lisbed  the  manner  of  Mellichampe,  but  he  mattered 
to  himself— 

"  I  promised  her — she's  a  good  gal — " 

And  thus  reminding  himself  of  his  pledges,  he  prepared  to 
go  forward. 

**  Keep  close  to  those  water  oaks,"  said  Mellichampe  to  his 
companion,  and  he  himself  sank  into  their  shadow  as  he 
spoke.  At  that  moment  another  whistle,  not  that  of  Mai-ion's 
men,  came  from  tbe  path  which  they  had  left  It  was  answered 
by  another,  a  few  paces  distant,  on  the  opposite  hand.  Melli- 
ohampe  tbnist  Blonay  forward,  and  they  both  mored  with  in 
creased  rapidity  along  the  range  of  water-oaks,  which  at  in- 
tervals afforded  them  a  tolerable  shelter.  Again  the  whistle 
was  repeated,  and  to  tbe  disquiet  of  the  fugitives,  it  wa8  in- 
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sUntly  answered  by  some  oue  immediately  in  front  of  them* 
and  on  the  yery  path  they  were  pursuing. 

"  I  reckon  they've  found  ns  out  — ^*  Bl<niay  began  to  speak, 
but  MelHchampe  interrupted  him.  / 

**  Silence,  sir,  no  word,  but  follow  me,"  and  the  youth  moved 
hurriedly  along,  still  upon  the  path  he  had  been  pursuing, 
but  looking  out  for  his  enemy,  and  cocking  his  pistol  in 
readiness.  A  bush  parted  and  waved  a  little  before  him,  and 
with  its  evident  motion  Mellichampe  darted  aside.  In  the 
next  moment  came  the  shot,  and  immediately  succeeding 
the  report  the  youth  heard  a  gasping  exclamation  from  his 
companion,  by  which  he  knew  him  to  be  wounded -* 

"Ah!  it's  me,  it's  hit  me—" 

Looking  round,  he  saw  the  half-breed  fall  forward  upon 
his  face,  but  ]mme<liately  rise  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  crawl  towards  a  little  cluster  of  bushes  which  rose  close 
at  hand;  where,  with  all  the  instinct  of  an  Indian,  even 
after  receiving  his  death-wound,  he  labored  to  conceal  himself. 

The  case  was  evidently  a  desperate  one.  The  youth  was 
surrounded  by  his  enemies ;  and,  unless  the  diversion  of  the 
partisans  was  made  promptly,  he  felt  that  he  must  be,  in  a 
few  moments,  in  the  power  of  his  murdcrm-s.  The  shot  had 
scai'ce  been  fired,  and  the  exclamation  of  the  wounded  man 
uttered,  when  be  heard  a  rush  as  of  several  pursuers  from 
behind.  He  did  not  wait,  but  bounded  forward,  for  he  knew 
that  his  friends  were  in  front,  and  to  perish  in  the  general 
combat  would  be  infinitely  better  than  any  other  hazard. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  so  readily  to  go  forward.  With  his 
first  movement  from  the  tree  which  had  covered  him  at  the 
moment  when  Blonay  fell,  the  assassin  rushed  out  upon  his 
path,  with  a  recklessness  which  showed  that  he  believed 
HelHchampe  to  be  unarmed.  He  paid  for  his  temerity  with 
his  life ;  at  five  paces,  and  before  he  oould  recover  firom  his 
error,  the  youth  shot  him  through  the  breast  The  man 
staggered  out  of  his  path,  «nd  fell  without  farther  effort,  cry- 
ing aloud  — 

^  The  spy-^the  spy  he's  gone !  to  the  bay !  Oh  I  I'm  a 
dead  man  I" 

18*   - 


While  he  was  yet  falliug,  MellMi«ttpe  hnried  tlie  empty 
pistol  into  his  face,  and  chrawing  tbe  seeo^d  and  last  froiD 
his  bosom,  cooked  it  instantly  for  immediate  use,  and  linr- 
ried  on  toward  the  bay,  which  yet  lay  at  some  IHtle  distancs 
beyond  bim.  The  rasbing  aiid  tlie  shoating  of  the  tories,  od 
every  hand,  informed  him  of  tbe  close  watch  which  bad  beett 
kept  npon  bis  movements.  The  voice  of  Barafield  was  also 
beai'd  above  the  clamor,  in  fnrtatiji  exhortation  — 

",The  spy  has  escaped  with  tire  hnlf-bveed  ;  shoot  tltem 
both  down — let  neither  escape — but  fkil  not  to  kill  tbe  spy  ; 
no  quarter  to  him !  five  guineas  t<i  tbe  man  who  kills  htm!" 

**  He  is  here  !"  cried  one,  dragging  the  stilt  living  but  mer- 
tally  wounded  Blonay  from  the  bnsb  where  be  hml  concealed 
himself. 

'*  Ha !  where  f"  was  the  denmnd  of  BarsieM,  ntsbing  to  tbe 
spot  where  he  lay.  Witbont  looking  he  plunged  his  sword 
into  the  body,  and  felt  the  last  convulsion  as  tbe  victim  writh- 
ed around  tbe  blade.  Buft  he  spumed  the  carcass  witli  bis 
foot  tbe  next  moment,  when  he  discovered  that  the  scout* 
and  not  Mellichampe,  lay  before  him.'  Witb  a  fierce  sbont 
be  led  and  burried  Ibe  pursuit,  impetuously  daAing  Ibrward 
with  all  the  fury  of  one  wl»o,  having  been  certaki  of  hk 
victim,  now  begins  to  apprehend  disappointment 

"  Death  to  the  spy  !  pursae  !  Five  goiseas  to  bim  who  kilb 
bim !     No  quarter  to  the  spy  !" 

8uch  were  bis  cries  to  his  men  as  be  liimsetf  pursued.  Tbey 
reached  tbe  ears  of  Mellichampe -^tltey  aroused  him  to  a  like 
fury.  Desperate  and  enraged,  bis  temper  became  unreetrain- 
able,  and,  though  imprudent  in  the  last  degree,  be  shouted 
back,  even  as  he  fied,  his  defiance  to  his  foes.  The  whis- 
tle <^  Witherspbon  fbrtunatdly  readied  bis  ear  in  that  mo- 
ment, and  guided  him  on  his  flight  Mis  voice,  meanwhile, 
had  disclosed  the  direction  which  be  bad  taken  to  those 
who  were  now  clamorously  pursuing  him.  But  tbe  pursuit 
was  arrested  at  ^e  luckiest  moment  for  tbe  fbgitive.  The 
tents  were  now  blazing,  and  wild  cries  came  from  the  een« 
tre  of  the  encampment.  CUyton  rushed  aoross  tbe  palb  of 
Barsfield. 
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**  Staitfl  Mide,  away !  Tke  gpy — slay  him  !  Ko  quarter  to 
tke  fipy  !"  eriecl  the  fierce  tory,  as  he  thrust  CIaytf>n  out  of  hia 

Ipatii,  hjs  eyes  glaring  like  balls  of  fire,  and  the  foam  gath- 
ering thick  around  his  mouth  and  almost  choking  bis  utterance. 
'  '*  Wkat  is  all  this,  Captain  Barsfield  !"  cried  the  second  offi- 
cer, con  fused ly,  to  his  superior. 

**  Oet  from  mj  path  I  Stand  aside,  or  I  hew  tlte«  down  y* 
was  the  desperate  answer. 

"But  tlie  camp's  on  fire!"  said  tlie  lieutenant.  "The 
camp's  on  fire  1"  was  the  general  cry  around  him. 

Barsfield  oqly  answered  by  pressing  forward*— selfishly  pur* 
suing  the  one  enemy,  who,  in  his  sight,  took  the  place  and 
preference  of  all  Dtl>ei*s.  Incleod,  at  that  moment,  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  conscioos  of  any  other  object  or  duty  than  that  of 
arresting  Melliekampe. 

"The  spy — Melliehampe— -ke  kat  seduced  the  sentinel — > 
he  is  fied-** there «^ Lieutenant  Clayton— ^tliere —  in  the  bay  I 
Pursue  all,  and  kill  him.     No  quarter  to  the  spyl" 

"But  the  camp — "  said  Clayton. 

"  Let  it  burn  !  Let  it  bum  !''  His  words  were  silenced  '■— 
drowBed  in  tke  sharp  and  repeated  sihot  which  rang  along 
the  whole  line  of  die  avenue.  He  became  conseious  on  the 
instant,  for  the  first  time ;  and  now,  at  once,  conceived  the* 
nature  of  that  concerted  cosnbinatiou  wbiofa  was  likely  to  de- 
fraud him  of  his  prey.  Still  ho  did  not  conceive  the  assault  to 
be  made  by  any  large  force.    He  did  not  think  it  possible. 

"  A  surprise,"  he  said  —  "a  mere  diversion  to  kelp  the  spy. 
To  the  front*  Lieutenant  Clayton— •send  your  loyalists  to  the 
aveuue!  Line  the  0:ont — it  will  soon  he  over — it  is  but  a 
straggling  squad.  Away  —  and  leave  me  for  the  spy.  I  wiU 
manage  kim  with  these  three  men.'' 

The  coolness  of  Barsfield  seemed  to  bmve  come  back  to  him 
as  he  gave  tliese  orders.  But  his  rage  was  the  greater  from 
having  been  suppressed  so  long.  He  pressed  forward  to  the 
bay  with  the  three  men  who  were  with  liim.  He  believed 
that  Clayton  would  soon  manage  tlie  foe  in  front ;  and  he  was 
resolved  upon  the  death  of  Mellichampe,  even  if  he  did  not. 
En  another  momeut,  however,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  ne 
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random  attack,  simply  for  diyersioii,  from  a  small  sqoail.  Tfa« 
clamor  was  tliat  of  a  largo  force,  and  the  repeated  and  well- 
known  crj  of  the  partisans  followed  tbe  first  volley  of  the 
sharp-sbooters. 

"  Marion's  men — true  Wues— true  blues !  Hurra !  no  quar* 
tor — Tarleton's  quarters !     One  and  all,  Marion's  men !" 

"  One  and  all,  men  I"  were  the  stern,  shrill  notes  that  fol- 
lowed the  cry. 

It  was  the  sharp  voice  of  Marion  himself,  and  it  was  heard 
distinctly  over  the  field:  tlie  sound  was  fitly  concluded  by  a 
second  volley  and  an  increasing  uproar. 

**  He  is  there  with  all  his  force !"  exclaiu^d  Barsfield ;  **  bol 
no  matter.  I  can  not  turn  now,  and,  at  laast,  Mellichampe  is 
mine.  He  is  here  in  this  bay.  They  ean  not  help  him  in 
season,  and  he  must  perish.  That  dom,  I  cave  not  if  Marlon 
conquers;  we  can  but  become  his  prisoners." 

These  were  the  calculations  of  BarUield,  half  uttered  as  he 
pursued.  Mellichampe  was  immediately  before  him.  He  had 
heard  his  shout.  The  pursuers  were  now  on  the  edge  of  the 
bay  which  the  youth  had  entered. 

*<  To  the  gum-trees.  Dexter,  and  watch  that  point — see  that 
he  does  not  gain  the  avenue.  Keep  him  from  crossing.  I^^ 
in  on  the  right,  Beacham ;  and  you.  Mason,  go  in  on  tbe  left. 
Spare  him  not !  Slay  him  like  a  dog !  No  quarter  to  the 
spy!" 

These  were  his  rapid  orders  to  his  men  as  t1>ey  mshed  into 
the  close  but  narrow  thicket  which  was  called  the  bay. 

''But  five  minutes!  give  me  that,"  muttered  Mellichampe 
to  himself,  '*  and  I  ask  for  no  more.  But  where  can  Wither- 
spoon  bet" 

The  next  moment  he  heard  the  whistle  of  his  IHend  in  a 
denser  part  of  the  bay*  and  he  Irarried  with  a  new  joy  toward 
him. 

**- There  are  but  three  or  four;  and  if  we  can  but  join  first, 
we  may  give  them  work,"  cried  tjie  youth,  pressing  forward. 
But  Witlierspoon  was  now  already  engaged.  His  voice  kept 
p*ce  in  company  with  his  sabre,  the  clashing  of  which  Melli- 
champe heard  while  approaching  him.     The  woodman  hni 
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encountered  jne  of  the  pnmiers.  The  affair,  however^  waa 
Boon  over.  The  man  had  met  a  Bihre  where  he  had  looked 
only  for  a  Tictim. 

"It's  one  less  of  the  niggers,"  cried  Witherspoon,  aloud,  as 
be  struck  his  enemy  down  with  a  fatal  blow.  "  Hello !  Air- 
nest,  boy,  wliere  is  you?" 

But  the  youth  could  not  answer.  He  himself  was  about  to 
become  busily  engaged.  Barsfield  was  before  him,  and  be- 
tween him  and  Witherspoon.  Mellichampe  had  but  his  pistol, 
and  he  determined,  as  he  saw  the  copse  disturbed  in  front,  to 
conceal  his  weapon,  as  he  hoped  that  Barafield  would  precipi*> 
tate  himself  forward,  as  if  upon  an  unarmed  enemy,  when  he 
might  employ  it  suddenly  and  fatally.  Indeed,  he  had  no 
other  ehance  for  life.  In  part,  his  plan  was  successful.  The 
tory  leaped  forward  with  a  mad  fury  as  he  beheld  the  youth. 
His  sabre  was  waving  above  Mellichampe's  head,  when  the 
latter  sank  upon  bis  knee  and  fired — unerringly,  but  not 
faulty. 

The  ball  penetrated  the  thigh  of  the  tory,  who  sank  down 
upon  him.  They  grappled  with  each  other  upon  the  ground, 
struggling  in  a  little  area  where  the  trees  seemed  to  have  been 
scooped  out,  as  it  were,  expressly  to  afford  them  room  for  a 
struggle  of  this  sort.  The  physical  power  of  Barsfield  was 
naturally  greater  than  that  of  Mellichampe,  and  the  recent 
illness  of  the  youth  still  further  increased  the  inequalities 
between  tliem ;  but  Mellichampe  liad  succeeded  in  grasping 
the  neckcloth  of  his  enemy,  while  the  latter  had  a  hold  only 
upon  one  wrist  and  part  of  the  dress  of  the  former.  They 
were  yet  struggling  upon  the  ground  without  advantage  to 
eiUier,  when  one  of  3ai'sfieUrs  men  came  to  his  assistance. 

The  moment  was  full  of  peril  to  the  youth ;  but  his  friend 
Witherspoon  was  no  leas  prompt  to  succor  and  save,  than  the 
tory  to  destroy.  He  bounded  through  tlie  intervening  bushes 
in  time  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  the  new-comer.  A  sabre- 
stroke  from  the  woodman  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  dis- 
abled him  from  any  movement  toward  the  combatants ;  but, 
rabing  a  pistol,  even  after  he  had  fallen,  before  Witherspoon 
could  help  Mellichampe  or  get  out  of  his  way,  he  shot  him  in 
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the  tide.  Before  he  eoald  draw  a  second,  the  woodman  eat 
him  down.  He  had  hardly  done  so,  when  a  fkintness  eame 
over  the  faithful  fellow :  he  leaned  against  a  tree,  tlien  sank 
nervelessly  to  the  ground. 

"  It's  a  tongh  shot,  Aimest,  and  I  can't  help  yon.  Who*d 
ha' thought  it?  Ah!  it  hites!  But  hold  on,  Ainiest — hold 
on,  hoy ;  tlie  major  will  soon  come  to  pnll  you  out  of  the  bear's 
claws." 

"  You  are  hart.  Jack.'* 

**  Reckon  I  am  *-a  had  hurt  too,  Aimest,  if  one  may  tell  by 
the  sort  of  feeling  ft  has.'' 

Without  a  word,  Barsfield  continued  the  struggle  the  more 
earnestly,  as  he  now  found  himself  becoming  faint  from  the 
wound  wliich  MelHchampe  had  inflicted.  The  youth  himself 
grew  momently  less  and  less  able  to  resist  his  foe,  and  With- 
erspoon,  who  lay  but  a  few  feet  apart,  and  saw  the  mutual 
efforts  of  tlie  two,  could  lend  no  manner  of  assistance. 

The  object  of  the  tory  was  to  keep  MelHchampe  quiet  with 
one  hand,  while  he  shortened  his  sabre  with  the  other.  This, 
as  yet,  he  had  striven  fruitlessly  to  do.  The  youth,  who  saw 
his  aim,  had  addrassed  all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  defeating 
it ;  and,  when  pushed  away  by  Barsfield,  had  contrived,  by 
the  grasp  which  he  still  maintained  upon  the  neckcloth  of  the 
latter,  stiH  to  cHng^so  closely  to  him  as  to  prevent  his  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  object  While  the  struggle  thus  remained 
doubtfiil,  a  new  party  was  added  to  the  scene  in  the  person 
of  Scipio,  who  came  stealing  through  the  bushes.  He  had 
heard  the  clamor  in  that  direction  which  hnd  taken  place  at 
first,  and  the  subsequent  silence  frightened  him  still  more  than 
all  the  noise  of  the  previous  struggle.  He  came  to  gain  intel- 
ligence for  his  young  mistress,  whope  apprehensions,  though 
nnuttered  in  language  or  even  in  tears,  were  only  silent  be- 
cause they  were  untterable. 

Witherspoon  saw  the  negro  first. 

••Ha,  Scip — nigger — is  that  yout     Come  quick,  nigger, 
^nd  help  your  maussa.'* 
^Dah  him  I   wha's  de  matter.  Mass  Wedderspoon — yo« 
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'^Aak  no  q«o8tioi»,  you  black  raacftU  but  ran  and  kelp 
Airtneat :  Acm't  yon  see  liim  tbero,  figbting  witb  tbo  tory  V 

"  Wbo  ?  Mass  Airiiest^-figbting  w!d  de  tory  —  bey  V 

The  negro  turned  bis  eyes,  and  stood  in  amaze,  to  behold 
the  sort  of  contest  irbich  MelHcbampe  and  Barsfield  carried 
on.    The  toiry  first  addressed  bim  t  ^— 

"  Soipio*  run  to  Lientenant  Clayton — " 

"  Bun  to  tbe  devil  !**  cried  Witberspoon ;  "  knock  bim  on 
tbe  beady  Bcipio,  and  save  your  master ;  don't  let  bim  ta^k.'* 

<*  Only  say  de  wi]d»  Mass  Wedderspoon ;  say  de  wud,  Mass 
Arnest ;  yon  say  I  mus'  knock  dis  tory  V* 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  cried  WitherRpooM,  in  a  rage. 

"  If  yoH  dare."  said  Barsfield,  *'  you'll  bang,  you  scoundrel. 
Beware  Mrbat  you  do ! — fly  —  go  to  Lieutenant  Olayton  — " 

Tbe  negro  intemipted  bim  :  — 

"  Tou  'tan'  fur  me,  Mass  Wedderspoon — you  tell  me  fur  do 
ein»  I  do  'em  fur  tnie." 

**Do  it  —  do  it,  d — nyou!  don't  stand  about  it  He  wtU 
kill  Airnest  if  you  don't ;  he'll  kill  us  all !" 

The  negro  seized  a  billet  —  a  ragged  knot  of  tbe  heaviest 
pine-wood  that  lay  at  band  —  and  approached  tbe  two  where 
they  lay  struggling. 

"I  mos'  'fraid — be  dab  buckrab  —  I  dab  nigger." 

"  Strike  bim  1"  cried  Witberspoon,  writhing  forward  in  an 
agony  of  excitement — **  strike  bim»  Scip;  I'll  answer  for  you. 
boy." 

**  Hole  you  bead  fudder,  Mass  Arnest,"  cried  the  negro ;  "  I 
feard  fur  hit  you." 

"Will  yon  dare,  Scipio — will  you?  Strike  not,  Scipio; 
you  shall  have  your  freedom — gold — guineas,"  was  the  sup- 
plicating cry  of  Barsfield. 

"  I  no  ycny  you,  Mass  Barsfleld :  you's  a  d — u  tory,  I 
know.     Dis  dali  my  maussa ;  I  bab  fur  min'  um." 

While  be  spoke,  be  approached  and  planted  one  of  his  feet 
between  tbe  bodies  of  tbe  two  combatants. 

"  Turn  you  eyes,  Mass  Am  est." 

Tbe  heavy  pine-wood  knot  was  lifted  above  tbe  head  of  tbe 
tory.    The  eyes  of  MelHcbampe  wer^  averted,  while  Barsfield 
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irain] J  strove  to  prew  forward  aa  doselj  to  the  7011th  as  poa- 
Bible,  and  once  or  twice  writhed  about  in  such  a  maanert 
though  the  grasp  of  Mellichampe  was  still  upon  his  collar,  aa 
entirely  to  defeat  the  aim  of  the  negro. 

« 'Tan'  'till— I  mus  knock  70a,  Mass  Barsfield." 

"  Scip— Scipio !"  were  the  pleading  tones  of  the  toiy,  as  he 
threw  up  his  arms  vainly.  The  blow  descended  and  silenced 
him  for  ever.  The  billet  was  buried  in  his  brains.  The  skull 
lay  crushed  and  flattened^  and  but  a  single  contraction  of  the 
limbs  and  convulsion  of  the  frame  attested  the  quick  transition 
of  life  to  death — so  dreadful  had  been  the  stroke.  Helli- 
champo  had  fainted. 

"Hurra!  hurra  1  Well  done,  Scip — well  done!  yoaVa 
saved  the  boy.    You're  a  nigger  among  a  thousand  \" 

Tlie  tones  of  exultation  and  encouragement  came  fsintlj 
from  the  lips  of  tlie  woodman,  who  bled  inwardly.  They 
fell  upon  unheeding  senses;  for  the  stupefied  Seipio  at  tkiit 
moment  heard  them  not 
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CHAPTER  LL 

JACK   WITHERSPOON. 

The  negro  dropped  the  heavy  pine-knot  with  the  blow,  and, 
for  a  moment  stood  gazing  in  stupor  upon  the  horrid  specta- 
cle, his  own  deed,  before  him.  At  length,  starting  away,  he 
dashed  out  of  the  bushes,  in  the  direction  of  the  dwelling, 
crying  aloud  as  he  fled,  in  tones  like  those  of  a  maniac, 
and  in  words  which  indicated  the  intoxicating  effect  of  bis 
new-bom  experience  upon  him  — 

"  Ho !  ho !  I  kill  um — I  hit  um  on  he  head.    He's  a  dirt-^ 
he's  a  dirt —  I  hab  foot  on  um — I  mash  he  brains.    Ho  \  ho ! 
I  kill  buckrah.     Ps  nigger  —  I  kill  buckrah  !     You  tink  for 
hang  me  —  you  mistake.    Mass  Wedderspoon  say  de  wud  -• 
Mass  Amest  no  say  *  no.'     I  kill  'em.    He  dead  1" 

He  rushed  into  the  apartment  where  the  family  were  all  as- 
sembled in  the  highest  degree  of  agitation.  The  storm  of 
battlct  which  still  raged  around  them  with  unmitigated  fiiry, 
had  teiTified  Mr.  Berkeley  and  £ose  Duncan  to  the  last  de- 
gree. They  appealed  to  Scipio  for  information,  but  he  gave 
them  no  heed. 

"  Whay 's  young  missis  1  young  missis  I  want.  I  hab  for  tell 
um  someting." 

He  refused  all  other  answer,  and  made  his  way  into  the 
adjoining  apartment.  Janet  was  at  the  window— -that  near- 
est to  the  clamor — at  which,  through  another  dreadful  fight, 
she  had  watched  unhesitatingly  before.  She  started  to  her 
feet  as  she  beheld  him. 

'*  Ernest — speak  to^me,  Scipio.  What  of  Eniest  ?  Where 
is  he  1  tell  me  he  is  safe." 

<«  He  dead  I  IkiUumt" 
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She  shrieked  and  fell.  The  event  restored  the  negro  to  hia 
senses.  He  picked  her  up,  howling  over  her  all  the  wh'Jev 
and  bore  her  to  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  the  care  of 
Rose  Duncan  in  a  short  time  recovered,  her. 

**  Speak  to  me,  Scipio,''  she  cried,  rising,  and  addressing  him 
with  an  energy  which  despair  seemed  to  have  given  her, 
and  which  terrified  nil  around -*-'*  Tell  roe  all — what  of 
Ernest?  He  is  not  hurt  —  he  has  escaped  ?  You  have  told 
me  falsely — he  lives  !" 

'*  I  'Hpeck  so,  missis ;  'tis  I's  a  d — n  fool  fur  tell  jou  he 
been  liuit.  He  no  hurt.  'Tis  Mass  Barsfieki  I  been  knock  on 
dehead— '' 

"  Ban^eld  !--^yon  !"  was  the  exclamation  of  all. 

"  Yes — de  d — r*-n  nigger-*- enty  he  been  hab  Anieet  'pon 
de  ground  ?  he  want  to  *tiek  him  wid  he  sword.  I  take  light- 
wood-knot,  I  hammer  um  on  he  head  tell  you  sees  noting  but 
de  blood  and  de  brain,  and  de  white  of  he  eye.  He  dead  — 
'tis  Scip  mash  um." 

•*  You  struck  him,  Scipio  ?*'  said  Mr.  Berkeley. 

"Mass  Wedderspoon  tell  me,  maussa.  Enty  he  been  guiiic 
'tick  Mass  Arnest  ?  When  I  see  dat,  I  'tan  look.  Jack  Wed- 
derspoon cuss  me,  and  say,  why  de  h^l  you  no  knock  nin  V 
Well,  wha'  I  for  do  ?  Enty  he  tell  me  I  I  knock  mn  fur  true ! 
I  hit  um  on  he  head  wid  de  pine-knot  De  head  mash  Bat  like 
pancake.     I  no  see  um  'gen." 

The  maidens  shuddered  at  the  nsrratien,  but  Janet  spoke 
instantly. 

"  But  Ernest,  what  of  him,  Scipio  ?  Was  he  hurt  ?  Tou 
have  not  said,  is  he  sals  f* 

'*  I  sway,  missis,  I  can't  tell.  I  'speck  he  been  hurt  some- 
ting.    I  left  um  on  de  grciind.    He  ain*t  git  up." 

"  I  will  go,"  she  exclaimed. 

♦•  Think  not  of  it,  Janet,  my  child,  till  the  noise  is  over." 

But  she  had  gone ;  while  the  father  yet  spake,  she  had  left 
the  room  and  the  house,  Scipio  closely  attending  her.  Tlie 
feebleness  of  ago  seemed  no  longer  to  oppress  the  aged  man. 
He  rushed  after  the  daughter  of  his  heart  with  much  of  the 
vigor  of  yontli,  and  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  a  proper  man 
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liood.  In  that  moment  lier  worth  was  eonsf^cnouB,  in  bit  for- 
getful neas  of  all  fear  and  feebleness.  He  beeded  not  the  cries 
and  the  clamor,  the  dreadful  imprecations  and  the  sharp  ring- 
ing shot,  which  momently  assailed  bi«  oars  in  his  progress. 
The  fight  was  still  going  on  along  the  avenue  and  in  tJie  park» 
but  its  fury  was  abating  fast.  Mr.  Berkeley  hurried  forward, 
but  soon  became  confused.  His  daugliter  was  not  to  be  seen, 
nor  Scipio,  and  he  knew  not  in  what  direotiou  to  turn  his 
footsteps.  While  h^  paused  and  doubted,  ho  heard  the  rush 
of  cavalry,  like  the  sweeping  force  of  a  ton-ent  coming  down 
the  hills  at  midnight.  He  could  see,  in  tlie  bright  roooulight, 
the  dark  figures  and  their  shining  white  blades.  The  clashing 
of  steel  superseded  Uie  sliot  of  the  markfimen,  and  the  horse- 
men now  evidently  swept  the  field  in  irresiatible  wrath.  The 
tories  weie  flying  in  all  directions,  the  partisaus  ridtug  over 
them  with  unsparing  hooft^  and  smiting  down  with  impet^ 
uous  steel.  A  group  fled  towaid  the  house,  and  came  di- 
rectly upon  the  spot  whore  the  old  man's  feet  seemed  to  be 
frozen.  Timidly  he  shrank  behind  a  tree,  and,  as  the  cavalry 
pursued,  the  tories  broke,  and  dispersed  in  individual  flight. 
One  of  them,  an  ofiicer»  sank  back  slowly,  and  with  an  air 
of  resolution  and  defiance  in  his  manner  which  soon  pro- 
voked the  attention  of  a  partisan  trooper.  He  pressed  for-, 
ward  upon  tlie  Briton,  wlio  turned  gallantly  and  made  fight 
The  huge-limbed  steed  of  the  partisan  was  wheeled  from 
side  to  side  under  the  curb  of  his  nder,  with  an  ease  that 
almost  seemed  the  result  of  an  instinct  of  his  own.  Neither 
the  steed  nor  his  rider  could  be  mistaken. 

"Yield  —  surrender,  sir — you  prolong  the  fight  uselessly 
Tour  men  are  dispersed,''  were  the  words  of  Singleton. 

"  Never,  to  a  rebel !"  was  tl>e  response  of  Clayton ;  "  never !" 
and  he  struck  at  the  partisan  with  an  earnestness  aud  skill 
as  he  replied,  which  showed  him  that  he  was  not  an  enemy 
to  be  trifled  with.  The  fierce  mood  of  Singleton  grew  upper- 
most as  he  witnessed  the  obduracy  of  the  Briton.  His  own 
blows  wore  repeated  with  furious  energy,  and  the  retreat  of 
Olayten  was  perforce,  more  rapid  than  before.  Backing,  and 
fighting  all  the  while,  his  feet  became  entangled  in  some  ol>- 
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ftructioii  beliind  him,  and  he  Btmnbled  over  it  without  bein^ 
able  to  recover  himself.  He  now  lay  at  the  merej  of  his 
enemy. 

The  courtesy  of  Singleton  effected  what  his  valor  had  not 
done.  His  horse  was  curbed  in  the  instant  which  saw  Clayton 
fall.  The  point  of  his  sabre,  which  had  been  directed  toward, 
was  now  turned  from  his  bosom,  and  he  bade  him  rise.  The 
Briton  bowed,  and  presented  his  sword. 

'*  Oblige  me  by  keeping  it,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  the  partisan. 
"  Let  me  see  you  to  the  house  in  safety." 

The  only  inmate  of  the  house  who  received  Lieutenant  Clay- 
ten  was  Rose  Duncan. 

"  I'm  a  prisoner.  Miss  Duncan,"  said  the  lieutenant,  and  it 
did  not  pain  him  greatly  to  tell  her  so. 

*'  Indeed ;  I'm  so  glad  of  it,"  was  the  almost  uneonseioiw 
reply.  • 

Clayton  looked  grave  as  she  said  so,  and  Major  Singleton 
withdrew,  leaving  him,  however,  not  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
general  tenor  of  events  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  was 
surprising  how  soon  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  how 
readily  Rose  became  his  custodier.    But  this  concerns  as  not. 

In  the  neighboring  court  the  bngle  of  Marion  called  his  men 
together.  The  battle  was  over.  The  victory  was  complete, 
and  the  only  concern  before  the  partisans  was  to  ascertain 
the  price  which  it  had  cost  them.  This  could  not  be  so 
readily  determined. 

**  But  what  tidings  of  Melliohampe  ?"  demanded  Marion. 
'*  Have  you  heard  nothing.  Major  Singleton  t  This  was  your 
charge." 

'*  Nothing,  as  yet,  sir ;  I  have  dispersed  my  men  in  search. 
It  is  unaccountable,  too,  that  we  have  heard  nothing  of  With- 
erspoon,  nor  has  Captain  Barsfield  been  reported.  The  com- 
mand does  not  seem  to  have  been  with  him.  Lieutenant 
Clayton  is  my  prisonei." 

While  Uiey  yet  spoke,  the  whistle  of  Witherspoon-— a 
faintly 'Uttered  note,  but  well  known  as  that  of  the  wood- 
man— came  to  them  from  the  bay.  To  this  point  tiiey  iu- 
sUntly  proceeded.    But  Janet  Berkeley  was  there  long  befon 
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'*  Bail  enough,  gineral.     Ti  ,     «  «  .  . 

leaf  of  the  orderly's  book>^  «^«"  *^«  «?««*  of  Scipio;  she 
"  I  hope  not,  Tlip**^^^^  ^y  *^®  accents  of  her  lover's  voice, 

for  you.      W  ^'^^  ^P»®-  , 

^,^^   ouck,  dear  Jack— Witherspoon,  my  friend,  my  more  than 

friend — my  father — speak  to  me !" 

Il  was  thns  that  the  youth,  bending  over  liis  prostrate  com- 
panion, expressed  his  agony  and  apprehension  at  the  condition 
in  which  he  found  him.  Witherspoon  bled  inwardly,  and 
eould  scarcely  speak,  as  he  was  in  momentary  danger  of  suf- 
focation. The  next  moment  the  arms  of  Janet  were  thrown 
about  her  lover,  whom  she  found  in  safety,  and  she  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears,  which  at  length  relieved  her.  With  her 
appearance,  the  strength  and  consciousness  of  the  wounded 
woodman  seemed  to  come  back  to  him.  He  looked  up  with  a 
smile,  and  said,  feebly,  as  he  beheld  her:— • 

*'  God  bless  you,  Miss  Janet,  and  make  you  happy.  Yon 
see  he*s  safe ;  and  there's  no  danger  now,  for  I  rether  reckon, 
from  what  I  hear  and  from  what  I  don't  hear,  that  the  tories 
are  done  for." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Witherspoon !  what  can  I  do  for  you  t  I  hope 
yon  are  not  much  hurt." 

"  Pretty  bad,  I  tell  you.  I  feel  all  over  I  can't  tell  how ) 
and  when  it  comes  to  that,  you  see,  it  looks  squally.  I'm 
afeard  I've  no  more  bnsinesd^in  the  swamp." 

**  Speak  not  thus.  Jack  ;  but  let  us  help  yon  to  the  house. 
Here,  Scipio,  lend  a  hand." 

But  the  woodman  resisted  them. 

**No!  no!"  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  my  house — the  woods. 
I've  lived  in  thorn,  and  I  feel  that  it  will  be  sweeter  to  die  in 
them  than  in  a  dark  little  room.  I  like  the  gi*een  of  the  trees 
and  the  cool  feel  of  the  air.  I  can't  breathe  in  a  little  room 
as  I  can  in  the  woods."    , 

"  But,  dear  Jack,  you  can  be  better  attended  there — we — " 

"Don't  talk,  Aimest.  I  won't  ax  for  much  'tendance  now. 
I  feel  I'm  going;  my  teeth  stick  when  I  set  them  down,  and 
when  I  try  to  open  them  it's  hard  work.  I'm  in  a  bad  way,  I 
tell  yoQ,  when  I  can't  talk — talking  was  so  natenU." 

**  What  can  I  bring  yon  t" 
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"  Water !"  lie  replied,  gagpin^ly*bled  over  it  withoat  being 

Bat,  with  the  effort  t4»  swallow,  Uiertyr  at  tlie  mercy  of  bit 
into  liis  mouth,  wliich-almost  suffocated  Lim.    - 

"  It*8  all  over  with  mo  now,  Alrnefit,  boy.  I've  aOwnA  not 
l)e«t  for  you — " 

Tlie  youth  squeezed  his  hand*  but  was  too  much  moved  to 
speak. 

**  I've  worked  mighty  bard  to  ^t  you  out  of  the  bobble,  and 
I'm  awful  glad  that  tlie  bullet  didn't  come  till  you  were  safe 
out  of  the  claws  of  tliat  varmint  Yoti've  got  a  clear  track 
now ;  and  oh !  Miss  Janet,  I'm  se  glad  to  see  you  together, 
lock  and  lock,  as  I  may  say,  afore  I  die.  It's  a  God's  blessing 
that  I'm  let  to  see  it." 

He  linked  tlieir  hands  as  be  spoke,  and  the  tears  flowed  as 
if  he  had  been  a  child.  Nor  were  the  two  bonding  above  bim 
less  moved. 

"When  you'i*e  man  and  wife,  you  mustn't  Ibrgit  Jaek 
Witherspooo.  Ah,  Airnestt  you  can't  reckon  how  much  b« 
loved  you." 

*'  I  know  it — I  feel  it,  Jack.  Your  present  sttustion — this 
wound — " 

"  I  don't  mind  the  pain  of  it,  Airnest,  when  I  think  that  I 
saved  you.  You're  safe;  and  'tain't  no  bard  matter  to  die 
when  one's  done  all  his  business.  Indeed*  to  say  truth,  it's 
high  time — Ah !  it's  like  a  wild-cat  gnawing  into  tfae  bonee!" 

The  dialogue,  broken  and  interrupted  fre^ently  by  the 
sorrow  of  the  spectators  and  the  agonising  pain  of  Witber- 
spooUf  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  entrance  into  the  area 
of  the  partisan^eneral>  with  several  of  tbe  officers*  Marion 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  Beipio,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  tbe 
dying  man.     The  voice  was  recognised  by  bim. 

"That's  the  gineral — the  old  ' fox,' "  be  mattered  to  him- 
self; and  he  strove  to  throw  back  his  eyes  sufficiently  to  see 
him. 

**  Stand  out  of  the  moonlight,  nigger — I  wants  to  see  tbe 
gineral." 

"I  am  liere,  Thumbscrew,"  said  MarkMi,  kneeling  down 
^ide  him.     "  How  is  it  with  yon,  my  friend  P' 
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*•  Bail  enouglit  gineral.  You'll  liave  to  put  me  in  the  odd 
leaf  of  the  orderly's  hook.     I've  got  my  certificate." 

**  I  hope  not,  Thiimhy.  We  must  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you.  We  can't  spare  any  of  our  men,"  said  Marion, 
encouragingly.  The  dying  man  smiled  feehly  as  he  spoke 
again : — 

"  I  know  yon  can't,  and  that  makes  me  more  sorry.  But 
you  know  me,  gineral  —  wasn't  I  a  whig  from  the  first?" 

"I  believe  it  —  I  know  it.  You  have  done  your  duty 
always." 

"Put  that  down  in  the  orderly  book — I  was  a  whig  Irom 
the  first." 

"I  will,"  said  Marion. 

"And  after  it,  put  down  agen — he  was  a  whig  to  the  last."' 

"  I  will." 

"Put  down— he  never  believed  in  the  tories,  and — "  (here 
he  paused,  chokingly,  from  a  fit  of  coughing)  "  and  he  always 
made  them  believe  in  him." 

"  You  have  done  nobly  in  the  good  cause,  John  Wither* 
spoon,"  said  the  general,  while  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
"  and  you  may  well  believe  that  Francis  Marion,  who  honoi's 
you,  will  protect  your  memory.     Here  is  my  hand." 

The  woodman  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"Airnest— " 

The  youth  bent  over  him.  The  arms  of  the  dying  man 
were  lifted ;  they  clasped  him  round  with  a  fervent  grasp, 
and  brought  his  forehead  down  to  his  lips — 

"Airnest!"  he  exclaimed  once  more,  and  then  his  gi'nHp 
was  relaxed.  He  lay  cold  and  lifeless ;  the  rude  hut  noble 
spirit  had  gone  from  the  humble  but  honorable  dwelling,  wliieli 
it  had  infoimed  and  elevated.  The  grief  of  Ernest  Melli- 
champe  was  speechless.  And  if  the  happiness  of  the  pair, 
united  in  the  sweetest  bonds  by  the  hands  of  the  dying  man, 
in  that  hour  of  pain,  was  ever  darkened  with  a  sorrow,  it  was 
when  they  thought  that  he  who  had  served  them  so  faithfully 
had  not  been  pennitted  to  behold  it 
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